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PREFACE 


TO   THE   TWELFTH   EDITION. 


r)a»  Adam's  work  on  Roman  Antiquities  has  been  for  so  many 
years  before  the  public,  and  its  merits  are  so  well  appreciateci» 
that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  advocate  its  claims  to  general 
attention,  as  a  safe  and  judicious  guide  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
writers.  From  the  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has 
passed  since  its  first  appearance  in  1791,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
has  proved  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  acquisition  and  com*- 
munication  of  classical  knowledge.  In  directing  the  attention 
of  intelligent  pupils  to  the  progressive  stages  in  the  fabric  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Livv ;  or 
to  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  in  connection  with  the 
orations  of  Cicero;  or  to  the  minor,  but  no  less  interesting 
allusions  to  life  and  manners,  in  the  writings  of  the  sagacious 
Horace,  or  the  sarcastic  Juvenal;  whatever  be  the  author,  or 
the  era,  this  comprehensive  Manual  has  ever  been  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  assiduous  instructor. 

Having  had  this  practical  experience  of  its  utility  for  many 
years,  I  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  Publishers,  to  conduct 
a  new  edition  through  the  press.  In  undertaking  this  responsi* 
bility,  I  had  principally  in  view  to  insure  a  faithful  and  accurate 
reprint  of  the  original ;  correcting  it  where  necessary,  and  sup* 
plying  such  observations  as  subsequent  researches  might  suggest. 
From  the  many  publications  *,  however,  which  have  appeared 

*  Hie  following  may  be  noticed,  as  those  to  which  the  Editor  has  been 
principally  indebted : — 

Blair's  Enmiiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  amongst  the  Romans. 

Burgess's  Description  of  the  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia ;  and  Antiqutties  o( 
Rome. 

Burton's  Antiquities  of  Rome. 

Crombie's  Gyronasnm. 

Eustace's  Classical  Tour. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  die  Roman  Empire. 

Giflbrd's  Juvenal. 
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since  Dr.  Adam's  time,  tending  ta  Tilliistcato  4h^.|Vigrioijw  9PU^ 
JQCts  which  his  work  embraces^  and  of  wbicii  no  former  editpr 
has  availed  himself  for  iU  improvement,  1  ha? e  (^^eaaed  addi** 
tions  far  exceeding  the  limits  which  I  had  at  first  contemplated^ 
The  information  extracted  from  these  sources  cannot  &il  to  be 
in  some  degree  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to  the  student;  and 
I  have  been  careful  to  append  in  every  case  the  exact  reference 
to  the  author  and  the  page,  that  if  the  quotation  should  from  its 
brevity  be  obscure,  or  be  calculated  to  invite  farther  enquiry,  no 
difficultv  may  occur.  This  remark  may  be  particularly  applicftf- 
ble  to  the  passages  which  I  have  selected  from  Niebuhr's  singt^* 
larly  profound  and  original  investigation  into  the  early  perioq  of 
Roman  history.  Extracts  may  serve  to  indicate  some  condu* 
sions  to  which  that  acute  and  philosophic  writer  has  arrived ;  but 
the  unbroken  chain  of  his  deductions,  and  the  process  of  thougt^t 
by  which  he  has  unravelled  the  perplexities  of  "mai\y  an  anqienj^ 
mystery,"  can  only  become  intelligible  from  a  dose  and  diligenf^ 
study  of  his  entire  work.  All  such  additions  I  have  geneh 
rally  given  in  the  form  of  notes  to  Dr.  Adam's  text,  reserving 
those  of  an  inconvenient  length  for  an  Appendix ;  and  whateveiv 
1  have  inserted  in  the  text  itself,  as  a  brief  remark  or  refern 
ence,  is  included  in  brackets  [  ],  and  therefore  at  once  disr 
tinffuished. 

In  stating  that  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  plan  on  whicl^ 
Dr,  Adam  framed  this  compilation,  it  may  be  necessary  tp  notice^ 
an  objection  sometimes  made  to  the  frequent  introduction  of 
authorities,  as  causing  embarrassment  to  the  reader  in  following 
the  chain  of  observations  on  any  particular  point.  It  may  ba 
admitted,  that  references  to  Festus,  Varro,  Macrobius,  A.  Gelliu% 
or  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  are  not  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  tyros  in  classical  learning :  but  it  is  well  known  that  this 
summary  enjoys,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  mature 
scholars;  an  advantage  clearly  attributable  to  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  with  which  every  statement  is  confirmed  by  its  corre-* 
sponding  authority.  The  necessity,  moreover,  for  reierencesv 
generally,  is  so  closely  involved  in  the  very  construction  of  th^ 
work,  that  little  would  be  gained,  with  regard  to  perspicuity^ 


J     .n 


I 
Henderson  on  Ancient  Wines. 

Hooked  Roman  History.  '    '     '' 

Reiffhtley's  edition  of  Ovid's  Fasti ;  and  Mythology. 
Mid(Heton's  Life  of  Gcero. 

Niebuhr's  Roman  History.  .     '         :     1 

l^etches  of  the  Institutions  and  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Romans. 
Professor  Anstice's  Oxford  Prize  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Roman  Con- 
queftts  upon  Literature  and  the  Arts.  « 

Anthon'fl  editions  of  Horace,  Sallust,  and  Lempriere^ 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  Metropolitana,  &c,  .       ,    ,   ^ 


PRtVACB  TO  tUS  TWELFTH  BDHl^ST.  f 

b^  «  pMtfld  teidovtt}*  i^thein,  even  for  those  less  advanced  For 
D»*/Admi  expr^sty  states  tn  the  tkle-page^  that  his  design  was, 
*«  to^lBtistrMa  the  Latin '  Qassics,  bj  explaming  words  and 
fAintoes,  from  the  rites  and  castoms  to  which  they  refer.''  This 
clearly  estat)Ii9hes  the  propriety  of  speciMng,  in  juxtaposition^ 
Are  sources  from  which  those  words  and  phrases  are  derired ; 
ft  being  manifestly  of  importance,  that  a  learner  should  be  able 
iA  dtscriminate,  whether  an  expression  is  to  be  traced  to  orato- 
ttosi,  to  histdrical,  or  to  colloquial  usage,  to  a  prose  writer,  or 
t&  a  poet;  and  unless  the  eye  at  once  connects  the  one  with  the 
other,  that  necessary  distinction  will  not  be  made.  In  this  also, 
ics  fai  other  works  of  reference,  the  young  scholar  is  pleased  and 
encottraged,  by  frequently  finding  the  very  passage  of  an  author, 
m  irhtch  he  may  have  met  with  difficulty  or  obscurity,  at  Once 
qtlatbd'  and  explamed.  I  would  farther  suggest  to  the  student, 
115^  a  'tnethod'  of  converting  the  authorities  cited  t6  hb  real 
fiihproveihent,  to  verify,  transcribe,  and  commit  to  memory, 
tftos^  that  rmte  to  the  writers  with  whom  he  b  most  fhmi- 
B^,  particularly  the  poets ;  in  order  that  the  rite  or  cus^ 
tbm,  along  with  the  word  or  phrase  derived  from  it,  may  be 
more  firmly  impressed  on  his  mind.  Let  him  combine  with 
this  profitable  exercise  the  use  of  the  excellent  series  of  Ques- 
tions *  recently  published  at  Oxford,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
leading  fbtts,  no  less  than  the  phraseology  relating  to  Roman 
aflbirs,  will  thus  become  sound  and  extensive.  Tne  reading  of 
woHts  of  a  more  popular  nature  (for  instance,  *^  Sketches  of  the 
Institutions  and  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Romans,''  to  which 
I  am  indebted  for  several  interesting  notes,)  may  be  advantage- 
ously  united  with  the  study  of  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities ; 
but,  from  the  essential  difierence  in  design  to  which  1  have 
allcided,  the  one  cannot  supersede  the  other. 
^'The'  Lntin  Index,  the  most  valuable  appendage  to  a  publi- 
c^on  of  diis  nature,  has  been  hitherto  singularly  deficient;  1 
h^te  taken  care  that  it  should  be,  in  this  edition,  as  full  and 
edrtiprehensive  as  possible.  I  have  added,  moreover,  a  running 
fltle  tb  each  page,  to  supersede  the  unmeaning  repetition  c% 
•'TEloman  Antiquities;"  by  thb  change,  facility  of  reference  will 
be  gained,  and  a  compendious  syllabus  of  contents  be  fumbhed. 
The  Plan  of  Rome  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  a  comparison 
with  those  in  the  works  of  Nardini,  Lumisden,  Sir  W.  Gell,  and 
Burgess ;  and  will,  it  b  presumed,  be  found  an  accurate  and 
useful  accompaniment  to  the  Sections  on  the  Hills  of  the  City, 
and  its  Public  Buildings. 

*  Questions  on  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.    By  the  Author  of  *  QuM* 
tions  on  Ancient  Geography,  adspted  to  Laurent's  Introduction/'    Oicford : 

MOCCCXXXII. 
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"tn  conclosmn,!  hiiv«'  tW  sBtUKtcttoK'of  ^xptAiflingj'Cbilltluti 

:li  the  initial   "  T."  h  MiYmWmIj  ^drd'tdd^ifll' 

/unoR  Rendetitiarr  of  9l  Fbi^'ImiII  ttlte 

School.    That  gent>Mwn'ni»t  emmcotlstin 

the  marginal  anndtations  tiiAde  in  hto  awji' 

Dt  add,  that  the  jiiil^rment  and  eXlMttetW' 

and  singularly  sncccssflil  career  m tuition' 

kuthority  upon  any  remarks  wbitb  bcsrhit' 

)  to  acknowledge  my  personul  obtigMlom' 

1  scholar,  for  the  beneiBt  derived-frem 'Mst 

s,  in  the  various  conferences  with  iritKh' 

;  and  liie  reader  will  fed  eqadly- indttbesd' 

with  myself  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  tak«n,  in  <«r«ftlllyi 

writing  his  deliberate  opinion  on  the  plao,  the  merits,  flnU  the 

right  use  of  Dr.  Adam's  work,  and  for  the   kind  peraikmtfk- 

which  he  has  given  for  its  insertion  here.  -'  '^^i " 


*'  In  candidly  estimating  the  merits  of  my  old  friend  Dr. 

Adam's  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  we  must  never  forget^diat^ 

Irom  the  brevity  and  concentration,  tarn  mtdbtm  in  iam  pm^Oiiti- 

hii  plan,  he  had  pecatiar  difficulties  inseparable  from  it  to  corn- 

flict  with,  and  that  some  of  these  were  of  a  nature  rather  furn 

critical  eye  to  discover  in  the  using  of  his  book,  than  iat  Ititn*. 

self  to  avoid  in  the  compilation.  .r< 

"  One   general  remark   will  be  instantly  recognised  for  itfi 

truth  at  once  and  its  importance.     As  in  ats  account  of  ritait 

manners,  and  customs,  the  authorities  quoted  are  dcawn^'O^ 

course,  trom  various  sources  of  illustration;  so,  at  times,  diflerMb 

ageSand  dilFerent  authors,  the  subjects  of  his  referepce^«t» 

blended  in  contigui^,  without  sufficient  notice  or  distinction  4* 

show  that  such  difference   exists.     Apparently,   tocy  .at'  *Aer 

times,  his  quotations  are  taken  for  the  same  purpose  from  the 

Titers  very  much   alike;  and  the  young 

carefully  warned  against  crnibunding  ibo 

observance  at  one  given  period,  with  the 

[),  for  some  matters,  perhaps,  never  hull 

il  practice.  ■■  "i 

)f  similar  consequence,  will  be  as  readily 

acknowledged  in  its  claim  on  our  attention.     Important  facts  Jtv 

the  constitutional  history  of  Rome  are  not  always  stntled  hj  Dr. 

Adam  with  such  distinct  regard  to  the  age  or  th«  ffnthHt^y 

concerned,  as  may  at  once  enable  his  reader  to  discrimiilaie  for 

himself  betwixt  ati  earlier  and  a  later  erflj  or  betwixt  nconteniP 


uptneouHe  perusal. 

oiF*  After  a  declaration  like  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  (uU,~that  I 
AantdjiWi  pgpciplei  dissuade  the  inseition  of  extracts  from  those 
writers,  recounted  by  Dr.  Adam  in  the  coinmencenieiit  of  his 
first  preface.  Theironuworks,  inmany  instances,  labour  under 
a  snbn^r'  objection,  from  authors  and  fwes  being  confusedly 
introduced  in  them,  than  can  ever  be  brought  affaiost  0r.  Adsa's 
selection,  in  itself  so  very  judiciously  made,  ana  marked)  also,  by 
such  accnra<^  of  reference  purposely  interwoven  with  the  text. 
.'■#1  TbeveTy  learned  hoo\t  Laureniii  Pignorii  de  Servis^^., 
Aoifitel^'  i6!t*i  now  lying  before  me,  may  sufhce  abundapUy  t* 
d»em{4ify  that  remark.  The  very  next  words  in  the  litl»j]^(^ 
eAienoH  apod  rrrsBBs  ministeriii,  intimate  the  medley  of  w^It. 
ttr«  tbabis  to  oome.  Within  a  I3mo  of  £70  small  paae^i  not 
only  ate  tbcra  crowded  mnltifarious  allusions  to  law  and  nistpry, 
from  the  days  of  Noah  to  those  of  Justinian ;  but,  even  »hea 
tile  tkailBtion  lakes  place  to  the  Familia  Vrbana  and  the  JP^ifni/td 
BatticOf  &c,  no  division  of  ages  is  drawn,  no  eras  of  change  are 
jkiiatediout  in  the  progress  of  social  life  and  manners,  i^abling 
EbetTdader  to  tell  whet  slaves  were  so  used  at  sucb  s,  period,  pf 
«ti«b>l  period  of  Rome  such  and  such  slaves  were  known  to.  b? 
■«edU'.' 
I'^hOf  a  woric,  tlierefure,  like  this,  and  ita  ill-sorted. materiaU, 

Mtw<  difficult  and  troublesome  must  it  be  to  make  any  satls- 
^lory .  use  for  the  instruction  of  boys  I  And  when  the  young 
Undent  is  itiaearth  of  specific  information  at  some  given  date^ 
by  what  clue  shall  he  find  it,  amount  the  diiTerent  names  ^some 
tjti))  huodrfd  perhaps}  of  slaves  from  the  earliest  age  pf  .the 
(biHTBCnwetilth  to  that  of  the  lower  empire? 
.i<r  Dr,  LAdam's  .bot^  of  Roman  Antiquities,  in  the  hands  of  an 
infelligfwt  ^ceptoTf  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  learning  for  i^ 
«iA>vfmide»igRC»ctklo(n,tr«!4i4>ssiDg  beyond  those  limiu),to  supply 
tWjJsiwu'iedge/necawary  for  understanding  the  classical  .writev^ 


:^U  PMVAG*  a«TTBC>T«ytLF«ll  SMTtaM. 

ticol iiBOTovement  ma.j  Un  younger  Uaobcrs- be.ileaHiiinmtded 
in  the  daaiy  penual  of  thatbool^  it  iball-bere  <be  vary  WiaBy 
connunicated. 

"  Whatever  Buthor,  then,  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  reading, 
if  the  subject  of  the  work  involve  matter  for  illustration  fton-thie 
Roman  Antiquities,  to  the  peculiar  point  itseli^  in  the  appro- 
priate page,  let  the  attention  of  all  parties  be  turned;  not  ne- 
glecting however,  any  thing  pertinent,  besides,  in  farther  detaS, 
which  the  page  consulted  may  present.  In  the  whole  of  this 
process,  if  any  difficulty  or  doubt  occur,  Dr.  Adam's  references, 
exactly  made,  and  always  before  the  eye,  will  furnish  the  master 
with  data  to  determine  the  age  and  authority,  as  well  as  the 
xx>uat,  for  any  fact  or  custom  on  which  the 

rer,  of  requiring  illustration  in  any  important 
read  is  often  itself  calculated  to  form  a  ro- 
iarest  information.  Such,  for  instance,  ia  the 
lly;  which,  through  the  personal  histfwy.of 
n  to  his  censorship  (widi  the  parallel  readjag 
iplifies,  in  its  offices  and  magistrates,  &.c^  t^e 
^  ublican  government.     Such,  in  striking  .con- 

trast, is'Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  (a.  d.),  when  the  ruin  of  the  old  constitution  wa^  com- 
plete. In  the  midway  between  ss  to  time,  and  at  an  era  of  the 
republic  strongly  marked  with  recent  change  and  nascent  revo- 
Intion,  the  personal  history  of  Cicero  exhibits  the  regular  suc- 
cession which  he  himself  enjoyed  {ato  anno,  as  it  then  stood)  to 
ttll  the  honours  of  the  state.  To  carry  this  comparative  anatomy, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  government,  through  Jbar  different 
stages  of  its  progress,  the  earliest  period  for  which  we  have  very 
authentic  knowledge,  thai,  in  fact,  of  its  highest  energy,  may  be 
taken  frotn  the  great  Punic  war,  in  the  third  decade  of  Livy- 

•*  For  the  several  stages  here  selected,  the  perusal  of  the 
writers  themselves  may,  in  general,  well  supersede  the  necessity 
lof  consulting  the  pages  of  Adam ;  and  yet,  m  tliose  pages,  there 
will  still  be  found  something  or  other  incidentally  occurring  to 
distinguish  or  elucidate  the  matter  directly  treated  by  the  auuior 
in  hand.  Nor  may  the  book  of  Roman  Antiquities  be  ever 
sdfcly  laid  aside  by  master  or  scholar,  while  engaged  in  the 
t;1a£sical  writings  of  Rome,  so  long  as  any  collateral  mformation 
can  be  required  to  make  them  thoroughly  understood. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  in  these  more  weighty  concerns,  and  on 
h  Tiirger  scale  only,  that  the  original  authors  may  be  thus  turned 
W>goo(l  account;  but  with  the  same  view,  in  the  descn'ptidh  of 
ceremonies,  or  in  the  marking  of  curious  particulars,  may  the 
poets  especially  (iu    coaietnporaiuout.  maUers),  from  fiicilily  of 


imaidkkfngkM,'  4>q  usedlonidfBiitage^  In  QAtnltiiB,  tb^  Epitfia- 
^Manhimirf  Juoiiis  and  Maidia;  in  Horace^  the  diatier  given  by 
/tUsiflieRUB^il)^  serve  as  instanoes.  The  amotmt  (recKOtied  in 
sesterces)  of  fortune  necessary  for  a  knight  will  ever  be  in 
pnmqOui  if  a  diort  passage  from  Horace,  1  £•  L  57«  be  once 
^^mmitted*  lo  metnory :  -^ 

*  Sed  puutringentii  MX  sepCem  mOlia  desint, 

Nor  will  die  lowest  daily  allowance  to  a  slave  (the  same  as  to  a 
debtor  ♦,  by  the  Twelve  Tables)  be  easily  forgotten,  if  once 
associated  with  the  jeer  agunst  Sarmentus,  1  S.  v.  68,  69. :  — 

-— —  <  Cur  unquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 
Farrii  Hbm  font,  gracili  tic,  tamque  pusillo.' 

^  For  the  Augustan  period,  the  sources  of  illustration  in  par- 
ticulars like  these  are  well  known,  and,  as  the  pages  of  Adam 
testily,  supply  abundantly  whatever  is  wanted.  Singularly 
enough,  we  have  the  age  of  Domitian  full  as  copiously  detailed 
!n  its  manners  and  customs;  and  from  the  readable  Epigrams 
of  Martial  alone,  if  a  selection  and  classification  were  made  for 
tKat  purpose,  eveir  circumstance  at  all  peculiar  in  every  depart- 
iiient  of  Roman  life  and  manners  might  be  presented  to  the 
View^- 

«  VotiT^  Teluti  descripU  tabdlA.* 

*^  Before  concluding  these  desultory  observations,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  point  out  me  store,  from  which  Dr.  Adam  has  spar- 
ingly drawn,  of  valuable  intelligence  for  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  b.  c,  to  be  found  m  Polybius.  Without  going 
to  the  original  Greek,  the  young  student  may  be  excused  for 
.enjoying  it  all  in  the  able  translation  by  Mr.  Hampton. 

**  The  Military  Institutions  of  theJRomans,  1.  vi.  c.  xix.  to  xlii^ 
iiot  only  answer  most  fully  to  every  expectation  which  that  title 
can  rmse,  but  occasionally  afford  particulars  regarding  the  dvil 
constitution,  which  might  not  otherwise  with  such  precision  be 
ascertained.  Take  this,  for  instance,  in  the  first  paragraph:-*— 
^  No  citizen  is  permitted  to  sue  for  any  magistracy,  before  be 
has  completed  the  service  of  ten  campaigns.' 
,  ,  ^^  His  Analysis  of  the  Government^  1.  vi.  c  xii.  to  xviii.,  has 
ever  been  considered  a  masterpiece  of  political  writing*  At  an 
era  when  the  republic  had  attained  its  maximum  of  real  greats 
ness,  we  have  the  whole  frame  of  its  constitution  portrayed  to 
us,  and  are  taught  to  admire  the  tkree  kinds  of  government  then 
](iappi)y  united  m  the  commonwealth  of  Home. 
\  **  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done*  At  the  period  when 
l^olybius  wrote,  the  order  of  Equites  as  yet  formea  no  essential 
■ ,  I'll 

/    .       *  ^  Vidtf  Grmov.  id  A.  CMk  1.  XX.  c  f.  >    - 
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member  in  the  body  politic  of  the  state ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
our  knowledge  of  that  important  change,  by  which  the  Eques^ 
trian  order  was  raised  to  power  and  dignity,  the  documents  for 
authentic  history  are  very  insufficient.  The  effect  is  well 
known,  if  only  from  the  story  of  P.  Rutilius  *,  that  when  in 
their  persons  were  united  the  offices  of  Publicani  abroad  and 
of  Judices  at  home,  the  corruption  and  discord,  in  which  they 
so  largely  partook,  found  ample  room  f9r  mischievous  and  de- 
structive operation/* 

«  J.  T." 

*  Vid.  H.  Fynes  Clinton'b  Fasti  Hellenici.  B.C.  93.    Exile  of  P.  Rutilius, 
&c.,  and  tiie  authorities  there  quoted. 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


^OTHiNo  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  than  to  trace,  from  ancient  monuments, 
the  institutions  and  laws,  the  religion,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  AntiquUies. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but 
absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  Classics,  and  for 
reading  with  advantage  the  history  of  that  celebrated  people. 
It  is  particularly  requisite  for  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
civil  law. 

Scarcelv  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  written,  and 
many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities;  but  they  arc 
for  the  most  part  too  voluminous  to  be  generally  useful.  Hence 
a  number  of  abridgements  have  been  published ;  of  which  those 
of  Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  latter  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  adapted  than  the  former  to  illustrate  the 
Classics;  but  being  written  in  Latin,  and  abounding  with  diffi* 
cult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for  the  use  of  younger  students. 
Besides,  it  contains  iiothing  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans, 
or  the  buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet, 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  Compiler  of 
the  following  pages  thought  of  framing  from  both,  chiefly  from 
Nieuport,  a  compendium  for  his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to 
print  it,  if  he  should  meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his 
mind.  But  he  soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points, 
he  could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves.  To  enumerate  the  various 
authors  he  has  consulted  would  be  tedious  and  useless.     It  is 
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niffioient  to*  day,  that  he  has  borrowed  vntk  fheedbni,'lirom  all 
hands,  whatever  he  jndged  fit  far  his  parpose.  He  hii6  been- 
chkfly  indebted  to  Mamdius,  BrissonnOi  and  Middletan^  on  the 
senate ;  to  Pignanus^  on  slayes ;  to  Sigamus  and  GruahkiSj  Men 
mdmst  Htiber,  Gravina,  Merula^  and  H^imecciusj  on  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  juAieial' 
proceedings;  to  Ldpsiusj  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  wtar^ 
shows  of  the  circus,  and  gladiators ;  to  Schaffer^  on  natal  afkirft 
and  carriages;  to  Ferrariusy  on  the  Roman  dress;  to  Kirch*- 
mannuSi  on  funerals ;  to  Arbuthnot^  on  coins ;  to  Dickson^  on 
agricnttnre ;  to  Donatusj  on  the  city ;  to  Tumebus,  AbmkAmuSf 
Rosinus,  SalmasiuSf  Hottomannus^  Graviusj  and  Oron&vtuti' 
Mof^^amcaoj  PiiiscuSj  Emestif  and  particularly  to  Gesnet^  in' 
di&rent  parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking,  the* 
Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult,  that  he  would  have  witt^ 
ingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have  found  any  thing  on  the  subiectto 
answer  his  views.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lemprieredid>kini* 
the  favour  to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  tlie  Classical  Dictionary^  he  used  the  freedom  to  8Ugget»t 
to  htm  the  proprie^r  of  intermingling  with  his  plan  a  description* 
of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  bemg  informed  by  that  gentleman 
that  this  was  impracticable,  and  meeting  with  no  book  which 
joined  the  explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved' 
to  execute  his  original  intention.  It  is  now  above  three  years 
since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has  been  occasioned  partly 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  making  various  alterations  atld 
additions ;  psrtly,  also^  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of 
some  gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment  he 
eould  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  trith 
critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial  proceed^ 
lags,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that  part  by  itself,  with 
a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  other  parts  subjoined;  that  he  m^^ht 
have  leisure  to  reprint,  with  improvements,  a  Summary  ^f 'Geo- 
graphy and  History,  which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago'forth^' 
use -of  scholars.     But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  ddties  and^ 
reKgions  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without  quoting  autho^' 
rilies,  he  was  induced  by  the  advice  of  friends,  to  relinqulsb  *tbat 
design,  and  to  postpone  other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  th<i' 
present  performance  to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  «oil^ 
studied  brevity  as  nnich  as  regard  to  perspicuity  would  adtnit^ 
the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size  than  at  first  h^ 
imwined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone  can  be  conceived  by  tinose  ohf]p 
who  hikve  been  conversant  in  such  studies.  But  he  will  thirrh! 
Ynfi  pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work  answer  the  end  inletfded-^ 


^ib^ry ibjfcigi in  bitr|3ioir9r  t6  render  it  iiaeful.  Hehaa  f$Bdca« 
yoMml  ta  given  josttview  of  the  constitution  of  tfatt  Botnatk 
gati^rouflnt^  «id.to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  tke  various 
cb»Mes  Mfhkii  it  underwent.  Tliis  part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
fb^MiOatoubited  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  youth  just  senti- 
ments of  government  in  general;  by  showing,  on  the  on6  hend» 
die  fiernkious  effects  of  aristocratic  domination ;  Wd,  on  the 
otherr  the  still  more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratiad  licen<* 
tjousnesd  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempted  in 
particular  parts ;  as  it  has  been  the  Compiler's  great  aim,  through^ 
out  the  whole,  to  convey  as  much  useful  information  as  possible 
within  the  limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himsdf.  Although  very 
iertr  things  •  are  advanced  without  classical  authori^,  yet  in  so 
exilensive  a  field,  end  amidst  such  diversity  of  opkiions,  he,  no 
doubts  may  have  fWen  into  mistakes.  Toese  he  shall  esteem  it 
thf$  highest  &vour  to  have  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  earnestly 
euteeats  the  ussistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning  to  enable 
hiisi/ to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  has  submitted- Ua 
plal)  \o  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met  with  thefar 
approbetiQPi 

,  ItiiBay  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he  lies' quoted. 
too  jVmBf  auUnurittes.  But  he  is  confident  no  one  wiU  tkiniD  so, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  This  he  esteeme  the 
most  valuable  part  (^  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  moat 
laborious.  A  work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  exe^* 
cuted,  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  Classics,  and 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations  and  com«<^ 
mentaries  on  the  different  authors ;  which,  when  the  same  cus- 
toms are  alluded  to,  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  little  else 
but  a  repetition  of  the  same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  the  table 
of  contents,  it  b  hoped,  will  supply  that  deficient* 

.  The  Conipiler  has  now,  in  a  great  measure,  comf^ted,  what 
aboa^elventv  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be  wanting  in  the  com* 
i|Mm  pliui  of  education  in  this  country.  His  first  attempt  was  to 
conne(9t^tbe  study  of  Latin  Grammar  with  that  of  the  English  ;i 
^hwh  was  approved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary,  chuacters 
tb0ii  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  ifaaris  and 
Dr**  JLowtb^.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new  and.nateoml^ 
aiff^f^a^ent,  to  include  in  the  same  book  a  vocabulary,  not  only, 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  words  in  the  Latin  tongue^  but  am 
of  the  most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with  an  expl^n*^ 
a|ip»  ^  phrases  and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  waa  to  join 
the  kno(«^ledge  of  ancieiM:  luid  a[u>dern  Geography,  ami  die  prtil^ 
ciplfs.of  History,  with  the  stpdy  of  the  Cmsics.    And  now.  be 
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has  eiuleavoiired  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  tlie 
Roman  authors,  froni  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world 
with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  h«s  treated,  a  book  tdapted  to  h'm  purpose.  He  has 
attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  m  the  education  of  youth, 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know-> 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapientia^  tU  illam  inclusam  teneam^  nee  enunciem^  rejiciam. 
Ep.  6. 
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X  HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  uie  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  In 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  otner  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
be  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  different  forms :  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability:  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  bis  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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has  eiuleavoiired  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Roman  authors,  froni  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  otiiers  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world 
with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  h«s  treated^  a  book  tdaptedl  to  (lif  purpose.  He  has 
attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  m  the  education  of  youths 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know-^ 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapientia^  ui  illam  inclusam  teneam^  nee  enunciem,  rejiciam. 
Ep.  6. 
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jL  HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  otner  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  difierent  forms :  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability:  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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has  eiulenvoiired  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Roman  authors,  from  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world 
with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  h«s  treated^  a  book  tdapted  to  h'm  purpose.  He  has 
attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know-i 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapientia^  tU  illam  inclusam  teneaniy  nee  enunciem,  rejiciam. 
Ep.  6. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


jL  U£  Compiler  has  felt  much  satbfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  otner  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude*  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  different  forms:  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability:  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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has  einlenvoiired  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  tlie 
Roman  authors,  from  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world 
with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  h«s  treated^  a  book  tdapted  to  hi$  purpose.  He  has 
attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  ft  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapientia^  tU  illam  inclusam  teneam^  nee  enunciem^  rejiciam. 
Ep.  6. 
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jL  he  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  otner  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  different  forms :  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  obseiTations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability:  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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has  eiulenvoiired  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Roman  autliors,  froni  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world 
with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  b«s  treatedy  a  book  tdapted  to  h'^  purpose.  He  has 
attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  pow^r  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapientia^  tU  illam  incltisam  teneamy  nee  enunciem,  rejieiam. 
Ep.  6. 
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jL  HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  otner  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  different  forms :  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability:  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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has  eiuleavoiired  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  tlie 
Roman  autliorg,  froni  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to 
judge.  He  can  only  say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ;  , 

and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the  world  | 

with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  he  h«s  treated^  a  book  tdapted  to  )ii$  purpose.  He  has 
attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and 
of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  m  the  education  of  youth, 
and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has 
arisen  from  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione 
detur  sapiefitiaj  tU  illam  inclusam  teneamy  nee  enunciem,  rejiciam. 
Ep.  6. 
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jL  HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable 
reception  his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  patticular, 
been  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  great  schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in 
the  universities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communica- 
tions he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  otner  gentlemen  of 
the  first  character  for  classical  learnings  he  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The 
numerous  facts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things 
is  subjoined ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain 
to  be  discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his 
book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to 
him,  that  to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  two  different  forms :  in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use 
of  schools;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observations 
and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he 
find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability :  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  he  is 
now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he 
considers  of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differ- 
ently divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
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what  editions  of  these  have  been  followed  in  the  quotations : — 
Casar,  by  Clarke,  or  in  usum  Delphini :  Pliny,  by  Broiier; 
Quinctilian  and  the  writers  on  husbandry^  by  Gesner;  Petro^ 
ntus  Arbiter,  by  Burmannus ;  Dionysim  of  Hialicamassus,  by 
Meiske;  PbdarcVs  Morals,  hj  Xylander ;  and  Dio  Cassius,  by 
Beimarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions  of  such  authors 
as  are  always  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Those  not  divided 
into  chapters,  as  Appian,  Strabo^  PbdarcKs  Lives^  4^.  are  quoted 
by  books  and  pages. 

Edhibvrghf 
May  %Uiy  1792. 
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SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from  AWa  Longa*^ 
75S  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  began  to  build  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  which  was  called 
Panlia,  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  con- 
secrated, and  was  ever  afler  held  as  a  festival ;  (diet  natalts  wrhis 
BonuB).    Veil,  Paterc.  i.  8.     Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  806.  [vi.  257.] 


DIVISION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES :  and  each 
tribe  into  ten  CURIAE  [or  wards].     The  number  of  tribes  was  afler- 

*  «  Lore  for  the  home  that  fate  bad  assigned  to  them,  led  the  youths  (Romulus 
and  Remus)  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  found  a  city  there.  The  shepherds,  their 
old  comrades,  were  the  first  citizens ;  of  their  being  joined  by  Albans,  nay  even  by 
Trojan  nobles,  the  ancient  tradition  certainly  knew  nothing ;  the  Julii  and  similar 
bouses  appear  not  till  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.*' — Nkbuhr,  Hist,  ofRomefi. 
p.  187.  "  From  the  wish  of  Romulus  to  form  treaties  of  marriage  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  it  is  clear  that  the  earliest  tradition  did  not  consider  Rome  as  a 
colony  of  Alba,  and  as  a  Latin  dty ;  much  less  say  any  thing  about  an  emigration  of 
noble  houses.  As  a  colony,  Rome  would  have  had  the  right  of  intermarriage  with 
all  Latin  cities  from  the  first." — P.  191.  note.  **  He  that  looks  for  historical  truth, 
and  consequently  for  connection,  in  the  story  of  the  first  century  of  Rome,  must 
find  it  wholly  incomprehensible  that  Alba  disappears  altogether  the  moment  the 
city  is  founded.  The  tradition  neither  contains  any  report  of  aid  sent  by  the  mother 
city  during  the  danger  that  threatened  Rome ;  nor  any  explanation  how  Romulus, 
if  the  race  of  ^neas  became  extinct  with  Numitor,  was  kept  excluded  from  their 
throne.  Here  both  what  is  said,  and  what  is  not  said,  tends  to  establish  the  nature 
of  those  accounts,  which  we  are  told  are  historical.  Alba  and  Roma  were  entirely 
sogers  to  each  other :  in  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  former  city,  it  is  not  the 
Silvii  who  reign  there,  but  C.  Cluilius  as  dictator,  praetor,  or  king.** —  P.  297. 
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2        CURIO  —  LBGIO  —  MILES  —  TRIBUNUS  —  PATRICIANS,  ETC. 

wards  increased  bjr  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They  were  divided  into 
country  and  city  tribes  (rusticte  et  urbana).  The  number  of  the 
euriiB  always  remained  the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel 
or  temple  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  Varro  de  LaL  Ling, 
iv.  32.  Ttuit.  Ann,  xii.  24.  Dionys,  ii.  23.  He  who  presided  over 
one  curia  was  called  Curio  (quia  sacra  curabaty  Festus);  he  who 
presided  over  them  all.  Curio  Maximus,  \_OmcLF.  ii.  527.] 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot^soldiers,  and  100  horse. 
These  3000  foot  and  300  horse^  were  called  LEGIO,  a  legion,  because 
the  most  warlike  were  chosen,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo.  Hence  one  of 
the  thousand  which  each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro 
de  Lai.  Ling.  W.  16.  (units  ex  milk)  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander 
of  a  tribe  was  oalled  Tribunus  (^Xetp^of  tW  t(»tv  ap^o? ),  Dionys.  ii.  7. 
Veget.  ii.  7* 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also  divided 
Into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allotted  for  the  service 
of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  another,  for  the  king's  revenue, 
and  the  uses  of  the  state  ;  the  third  and  most  considerable  part  was 
divided  into  thirty  portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys.  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (ordin€s)y  PATRICIANS 
and  PLEBEIANS* ;  connected  together  as  PATRONS  and  CLIENTS, 
Dionys.  ii.  9.  In  j^^rtimes  a  third  order  was  added,  namely,  the 
EQUITES, 


THE  SENATE. 

1.   THE  institution   AND   NUMBER   OF   THE   SENATE. 

The  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual  council  of 
the  Republic,  (  Consilium  reipublicts  setnpitemumy  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.) 
It  consisted  at  first  only  of  100.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the 
Patricians;  according  to  Dionysius  of  HalicarfiassuSy  ii.  12.  three 
were  nominated  by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and 
have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  senators  were  called 
PATRESf ,  either  upon  account  of  their  age,  or  their  paternal  care  of 

*  **  Removes  were  made  from  one  body  to  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  honour :  thus, 
Tac  Ann,  xi.  25.  lisdem  diebus  in  numerum  patriciorum  adsdvit  (Claudius) 
CsMar  vetustissimum  quemque  e  senatu,  aut  quibus  chiri  parentes  fuerant.  So  of 
Agricola,  (  9.  Revertentem  ab  legatione  legionis  divos  Vespasianus  inter  patridos 
adscirit.-— r. 

i*  '<  The  name  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  senators ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever 
the  younger  patres  are  mentioned,  they  must  be  considered  as  opposed  to  the  senate. 
It  is  to  be  understood  no  less  of  the  whole  body  of  patridans  individually,  or  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  curies.  The  contrast  between  the  senior  and  junior  patres 
often  occurs  in  Livy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  plebdan  disturbances  until  after 
the  decemTiral  government ;  the  former  being  represented  as  inclined  to  reconciliation, 
the  latter  as  more  obstinate  and  violent.  In  the  senate,  there  were  only  the  seniors, 
men  who  had  passed  the  age  of  military  service :  all  the  juniors  had  places  in  the 
curies.  The  following  instance  is  the  most  decisive :  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius, 
when  accused,  circumeunt  sordidati  non  plebem  magis  quam  juniores  patrum,  (ii. 
54.)    How  can  this  mean  <m]y  a  part  of  the  senate?     Who  can  coned vc  that  (he 
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the  State ;  certainly  out  of  respect ;  Liv.  i.  8.  [^SaU.  CaL  vi.]  ;  and  their 
offspring,  PATRICII  *,  {qui pattern  ciere  possenty  i.  e.  ingenui^  Liv.  x.  8. 
Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus.)  Afler  the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city, 
another  hundred  was  chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curuB^ 
Dionys.  ii.  4«7.  But,  according  to  Livy,  i.  17. 30.,  there  were  only  100 
senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increased  by 
TuUus  Hostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more,  who  were  called  PATRES 
MINORUM  GENTIUM. t  Those  created  by  Romulus,  were  called 
PATRES  MAJORUM  GENTIUM,  TacU.  Annal.  ii\.  25.  and  their 
posterity,  Patricii  M<xjorum  Gentium,  This  number  of  SOOj:  con- 
tinued, with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  increased 
it ;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  the  number  of  senators  was  increased 
to  900,  Dio,  xliii.  47.  and  afler  his  death  to  1000;  many  worthless 
persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate  during  the  civil  wars. 
Id,  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by  Cicero  self-chosen  (lectus  ipse 
a  sej)  Phil.  xiii.  IS.  But  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600| 
SuH.  Aug.  35.    Dio.  liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  afler  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  that  king 
had  slain,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI,  t.  e,  persons  written  or  enrolled 
together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled  Patres. 
Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patresy 
and  who  were  Conscripti;  (ita  appellabant  in  novum  senatum  lectoSf 
Liv.  ii.  1.)  Hence,  also,  the  name  Patres  Conscripti  (sc.  et)  was 
afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 


2.      THE  CHOOSINO   OF   SENATORS. 

Persons  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  (Senatus  legebatury  Liv.xl.  51. 
vel  in  senatum  legebantur^  Cic.  Cluent.  47.)  first  by  the  kings  §,  Liv.  i. 


accused  neglected  those  very  senators  whose  years  would  give  them  the  greatest 
influence  ?  Compare  also  ii.  28.  iii.  14,  15.  65.*'  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  281. 

•  The  distinction  of  PatricioTU  and  Plebeians  having  been  stated  to  exist  pre- 
viously to  tlie  election  of  senators,  who  were  chosen  from  the  former  body,  there 
is  an  evident  contradiction  in  thus  deducing  the  title  of  PatricU  from  that  of  Patres, 
as  applied  to  the  senators.     See  the  note  of  Niebuhr  above. 

t  liv.  i.  85.     ••  Tacitus  Ann.  xi.  25.  refers  this  to  Lucius  Brutus."—  T. 

I  «  The  Roman  senate  of  800,  sunds  in  the  same  relation  to  the  days  of  the 
cyclical  year  (304)  as  the  number  of  the  Athenian  houses  (360)  to  those  of 
the  cyclical  year  (365).  At  Sparta,  the  28  ydpoirrts,  togetlier  with  the  kings,  cor- 
responded to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  From  a  like  reference,  I  explain 
the  singular  number  of  the  council  of  104  at  Carthage ;  i.  e.  twice  the  number  of 
the  weeks  in  the  y tar,**  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  291. 

$  '*  Livy  seems  to  ascribe  the  choice  of  all  the  senators  to  the  king  in  the  passage 
referred  to  (i.  8.)  ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  clear,**  says  Mr.  Hooke  {Rom.  Hist.'u 
p.  36.),  "  that  the  100  senators  were  created  by  the  single  authority  of  the  king, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative.**  In  whom  resided  the  power  of  creating 
senators?  is  a  question  which  neither  Livy  nor  any  of  the  Latin  writers  "  treat 
prafesiedly,  but  touch  only  incidenUUy ;  and  it  is  natural  to  all,  upon  the  slight 
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S.  SO.  S5.  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Consuls,  Liv.  \u  1.  and 
by  the  military  tribunes,  Festus  in  Prceteriti  Senatores  ;  but  from  the 
year  of  tlie  city  310,  by  the  censors :  at  first  only  from  the  Patri- 
cians, but  afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv,  ii.  32.  v.  12.* 
chiefly,  however,  from  the  Equites ;  whence  that  order  was  called 
Seminarium  Senatt^^  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual  magis- 
trates [Cic.pro  Rab.  7.  pro  Cluent.  56.2i  chosen  by  the  people,  all 
of  whom  had,  of  course,  admittance  into  the  senate,  but  that  theff 
senatorial  character  was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  enrolled 
by  the  censors  at  the  next  Lustrum;  at  which  time,  also,  the  most 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  number.  See 
MiddleUm  on  the  Roman  Senate,\ 


and  occasional  mention  of  an  event,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  principal  agent  concerned  in 
its  producUon."  —  "  Thus,  when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  priefect  of  the  city  created 
the  first  consuls  (i.  60.),  and  that  Brutus,  one  of  these  consuls,  created  P.  Valerias 
his  colleague  in  that  office  (ii.  2.),  or  that  the  Interrex  on  other  occasions,  craated 
the  consuls  (ix.  7.);  or,  that  the  Pontifei  Naximut  was  ordered  bj  the  senate  to 
create  the  first  tribunes  (iii.  54.),  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  those  magis- 
trates called  the  people  together,  in  order  to  make  such  creations,  in  which  they 
assisted  and  presided.*'  **  Ibi  extemplo,  Pontifice  Maximo  comitia  h^jente,  Tribunos 
plcbis  creaverunt.**   {Ibid.) —  MiddleUm  on  the  Roman  Senate,  p.  18. 

*  In  the  latter  passage,  the  first  mention  is  made  by  Livy  of  a  plebeian  senator, 
P.  Lidnius  Calvus,  A.  U.  C.  ^55.  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  489.)  coiyectures  tlMt  he 
may  bare  earned  his  rank  through  the  quaestorship,  which  office  was  open  to  tbe 
plebeians  at  that  period. 

f  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cic.  vol.  i.  p.  74.,  has  the  following  passage :  — 
"  Though,  strictly  speaking,  none  were  held  to  be  complete  senators  till  they  wete 
enrolled  at  the  next  lustrum,  in  the  list  of  the  censors,  yet  that  was  only  matter  of 
form,  and  what  could  not  be  denied  to  them,  unlesa  for  the  charge  and  nofeorictgr  of 
some  crime,  Ibr  which  every  other  senator  was  equally  liable  to  be  degraded.  Tbe 
qusBstors,  therefore,  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  were  the  regular  and  ordinary 
supply  of  the  vacancies  of  the  senate,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  500 ;  by 
which  excellent  institution,  the  way  to  the  highest  order  in  the  state  was  laid  open 
to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  every  private  citizen ;  and  the  dignity  of  this  sovereign 
council  maintained  by  a  succession  of  members,  whose  distinguished  merit  bad  fint 
recommended  them  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  their  countrymen.**  In  support  of 
this,  he  quotes  from  Cicero,  jwt  Sext.  65,  Majores  nostri,  cum  regum  potestatem 
non  tulissent,  ita  magistratus  annuos  creaverunt,  ut  consilium  senatus  reipublice 
proponerent  sempitemum ;  deligerentur  autem  in  id  consilium  ab  universo  popnlo, 
aditusque  in  ilium  summum  ordinem  omnium  civium  industriae  ac  virtuti  pateret. 
Upon  the  statement  of  Middleton,  with  reference  to  qua»tors,  Hooke  {Mofn*  Hitt* 
b.  vi.  c  viii.  note)  makes  tbe  following  judicious  comment:  —  <<  That  firom  Syila's 
dictatorship  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  qusestorship  (a  short  period  of  six  or  seven 
years),  the  quaestors  were  the  regular  and  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of 
the  senate  (though,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  proved),  may  well  enough  be  imagined; 
because  the  quaestors  chosen  annually,  were  then  twenty  in  number.  But  tbe 
passage  from  Cicero  refers  to  the  times  before  Sylla,  and  even  to  the  earliest 
times  of  the  republic.  Now,  the  number  of  quaestors  annually  chosen  was,  to  the 
year  of  Rome  333,  only  two ;  from  that  time  to  488,  but  four ;  and  thence  to 
Syila's  dictatorship,  in  672,  did  not  exceed  eight ;  which  last  and  largest  number, 
if  sufficient  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  a  senate  consisting  of  300  members  (many 
of  whom  serving  in  the  wars,  some  must  be  supposed  to  perish  in  battle),  yet, 
certainly,  could  not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  annually  ten  new  tribunes  and  four  new 
«dilcs.  Of  these  fourteen  magistrates,  who  are  all  supposed  by  the  learned  historian 
to  have  places  in  the  senate,  six  must,  every  year,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
obtain  their  magistracies,  and  rise  to  the  senate,  without  passing  through  the  office 
of  quaestor." 
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After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannse,  a  Dictator  was  created 
for  choosing  the  senate,  Liv.  xxiii.  22.  Afler  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  senator  on  whom 
they  thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to  choose  the  senate, 
and  other  three  to  review  the  JSqtUtes,  in  place  of  the  censors.  Suet. 
Aug,  37.     Bio.  Iv.  13. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  was  called 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the  person 
who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,  {(jjui  primus  censor^  ex  iis 
qui  viverefUyfuisset,)  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors 
thought  most  worthy,  Xtt7.  xxvii.  11.  This  dignity,  although  it  con- 
ferred no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest, 
and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Liv-.  xxxiv.  44.  xxxix.  52.  It  is 
called  Principatus  ;  and  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was  named 
JPrinceps,  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank^  and  not  power. 

In  choosing  senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank,  but 
also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (^tas  Senatoria) 
is  not  sufficiently  ascertained ;  although  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  Lege  ManxL  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  28. 
Anciently  senators  seem  to  have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as 
their  name  imports.  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  63. 
jFlor,  L  15.  But  in  aftertimes  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 
thirty;  ftom  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different  times, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  83.  fbr 
there  is  no  positive  assertion  on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  senate  was 
the  Qoaestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  enjoyed  at 
twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be  chosen  a 
senator ;  from  Dion  Cassius^  Hi.  20.  Others  think  at  twenty-sevaa, 
on  the  authority  of  Polgbius,  vi.  17.,  who  says,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  they  could  pretend  to 
any  civil  magistracy ;  and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  con- 
sequence that  one  might  be  made  qusestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few 
obtained  that  office  so  early :  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that  he 
had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  repulse  in  any,  and 
each  in  his  proper  year  (stio  annOy)  [de  Lege  Agr*  ii.  2.],  or  as  soon 
as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  beA)re 
he  obtained  the  qusestorship,  which  he  administered  the  year  following 
in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  qusestorship,  (cetas 
gtusstoriiiy)  and  of  course  of  being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  qusstorship,  he  did  not  on 
that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into  that  order 
by  the  censors,  GeH.  iii.  18.  But  he  had  ever  after  the  right  of 
coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving  his  opinion  on  any  question, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  ii.  7.  About  this,  however,  writers 
are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  were  some  offices 
which  gave  persons  a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  {unde 
in  senatum  Jegi  deberent,)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  senators 
are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people,  {UcH  jussu 
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popuHy)  Liv.  iv.  4.  Cic  pro  Sext.  65.  And  Cicero  often  in  his  orations 
declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other 
honours,  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  ix>«^  Red.  in  Senat,  1.  He  asserts 
the  same  thing  in  general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  W.pro  CluenL  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military  service, 
Senatorium  per  miliHam  auspicabantur  graduniy  Senec.  £p.  47*  So 
Xfp.  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil  wars  and 
proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate  about  300 
jEquUeSi  he  allowed  the  people  to  ffi^e  their  vote  concerning  each  of 
them  in  an  assembly  bv  tribes,  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  vi.  413.  But 
Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied  the  senate  with  any  persons  that 
occurred  to  him,  v.  77.  and  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest 
rank,  Dio.  xl.63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his 
office,  Liv.  xxvii.  8. ;  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other  priests 
enjoyed,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assumed  the 
manly  goum,  Uie  right  of  wearing  the  lotus  clavusy  and  of  being  present 
at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  might  become  the  sooner 
acquainted  with  public  affairs,  (quo  celeriiu  reipublic<B  assuescerent^) 
Suet.  Aug.  38.  They  also  had  the  privil^e  of  wearing  the  crescent 
on  their  shoes,  StcU.  Sylv.  v.  2. 28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised  a  low 
trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave  (libertino  patre  natus^  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6,  21.  44.)  :  but  this  was  not  always  observed.  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus  first  disgraced  (inquinavit  vel  drformavit)  the  senate, 
by  electing  into  it  the  sons  or  fteedmen  (liberHnorum  fiUis  lectisy) 
Liv.  ix.  29.  46.  or  the  grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius,  Claud.  24. 
who  says,  that  libertini,  in  the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those 
who  were  freed,  but  their  progeny  (ingenuos  ex  his  procrectias^ ;  a 
distinction  which  nowhere  occurs  m  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur.  Victor 
calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libertiki  ;  de  Vir.  iHust.  34.  But 
nobody  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as  valid,  ZAv.  ix.  46. 
and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order  of  the  roll  which 
had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.  It  appears, 
however,  that  freedmen  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  xl.  63.  speaking  of  the 
censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar, 
A.  U.  704,  says  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freedmen  (ocTiXiudi^,) 
but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among  the  rest  Sallust  the  historian, 
for  having  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
Sylla,  and  wife  of  MiTo,  (a  quo  deprehensusy  virgis  obsus  eraiy)  GelL 
xvii.  18.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2,  41. 
Csesar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlii.  51. 
but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii.  22.  Hi.  25.  and  42. 
all  of  whom  Augustus  removed.  Ibid,  at  which  time  he  was  so  ap- 
prehensive of  danger,  that  when  he  presided  in  the  senate,  he  always 
wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the 
stoutest  of  his  senatorian  friends  standing  round  his  chair,  Suet, 
Aug,  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535;  a  law  was  made  that  no  senator,  or  father 
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of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of  300  omphotm^ 
or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  carry  their  grain 
from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by 
merchandise,  Liv.  xxL  63.     Ctc.  in  Verr,  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune 
(census)  of  a  senator,  Plin,  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does 
not  appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we  learn 
from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  everv  senator  to  have  at  least  eighi  hundred 
sestertia,  or  800,000  sestertii^  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  be<< 
tween  six  cmd  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  not  annually,  but  for 
their  whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertioy  and  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,  StteL  Aug.  41* 
Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator» 
Fcmi,  xiii.  5. 

Every  lustrum^  \,  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  senate  was 
reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors  ;  and  if  any  one  by  his  behaviour  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or  had  sunk  his  fortune 
below  that  of  a  senator,  nis  name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in 
reading  the  roll  of  senators ;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded 
from  the  senate  (mottts  e  senatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous,  as 
when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy  might  be 
removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  offices  which 
again  procured  them  admittance  into  the  senate,  Cic,  pro  Clueni,  42. 
as  was  the  case  with  C.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero  ;  and 
with  P.  Lentulus,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy, 
Dio.  xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  prsetor  by  Caesar,  £io* 
xliii.  52.  and  aflerwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where  he  did  not  act  as 
he  wrote  evx  (IpjuiiKraTo  TV  t^u  revs  Xoyov^y)  Id,  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity 
and  extortion  accumulated  a  great  fortune,  which  he  lefl  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  30.     Hbrat.  Od.  ii.  2. 

This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernumerary 
members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to  magistrates  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  senatorium,  Xwkvim 
vel  df3ty^)i  BovKfvrShy)  where  all  their  names  were  written,  which,  by 
the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually  pasted  up  in  the 
senate-house,  Dio.  Iv.  3.  et  Fragment,  137.  and  the  name  of  any 
senator  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  erased 
from  it,  Tadi.  AnnaL  iv.  42. 

S.  the  badges  and  PRiyiLEOBS  OF  senators. 

The  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  !•  The  Lotus  clavus,  or 
Tunica  kUicUwicL,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad 
stripe  of  purple,  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on  the  fore  part.  It  was 
broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow 
one.  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  HaraL 
Sat.  I.  6,  28.  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  footyJuv. 
vii.  192.  Hence  calceos  mtUare,  to  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13. 
3.  A  particular  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  called  Orchestra  » 
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next  tbe  stage  in  the  theatre>  and  next  the  arena  m  the  amphitheatre, 
Cic.  Cluent.  47- 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder,  in 
his  consulship^  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence  Orchesira  is  put 
for  the  senate  itself,  Jttv.  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  peculiar  seats 
there  also,  Svet.  Claud.  21.  IHo.  Ix.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  by  the 
magistrates,  (m  qndo  Jovis,  vel  in  ccena  IMali,)  the  senators  had  the 
sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  CreU,  xii.  8.  IHo,  xlviiL  52. 
dressed  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such  as  were  proper  to  the  offices 
which  they  had  borne  in  the  city,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  4S.  Senec.  cantr,  i.  18. 
When  Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved  to 
those  who  were  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  Orchestra^  and  of  coming  to  those  public  entertainmaats, 
(pubHd  eptdandijuiy)  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

4.  THE   ASSEMBLING   OF   THE   SENATE,   AND   THE   TIME    AND    PLACE 

OF   ITS    MEETING. 

The  senate  was  assembled  (canvocabcUur  vel  cogdxUur)  at  first  by 
the  kings,  Liv.  i.  48.  afler  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  usually  by  the 
consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  praetors,  Cic,  Ep.  Fam,  x.  12. 28. 
also  by  the  dictator,  master  of  horse,  Liv.  viii.  33.  decemviri^  military 
tribunes,  interrex^  praefect  of  the  city,  Liv,  iii.  9.  &  29.  A.  GelL  xiv.  7. 
and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate 
although  the  consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their  will ;  Cic 
Ep,  Fam,  x.  28.  xi.  6.  de  Oral,  iii.  1.  GelL  xiv.  8.  The  Emperors 
did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  invested  with  consular 
authority,  {Princepe  prtBsidebat ;  erat  enim  consul ;)  Plm.  Ep.  ii.  11. 
Paneg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  (arcessebaniur,  citabantur^  vocabcaUur^ 
in  Menatum  vocabantur,  S^c.)  anciently  by  a  public  officer  named 
VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  the  country,  Cic,  de 
Sen,  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had  happened  about 
which  the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hastuy,  and  without  delay, 
Liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  later  times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and 
place,  and  published  several  days  before,  Cic,  Phil,  iii.  8.  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic,  ad 
Au,  ix.  17.    The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added, 

CONSULTANDUM    SUPER   RE   MAGNA    £T  ATROCI,    Tacil,  Annol,  ii.  28. 

Edicere  senatum  in  proximum  diem ;  Edicere  ut  senaius  adesseiy  Sfc, 
Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,- he  was  punished  by 
a  fine  and  distraining  his  goods,  (mulctd  et  pignoris  capdone,)  unless 
he  had  a  just  excuse,  Liv,  iii.  38.  Cic,  PhiL  i.  5.  Plin,  Ep,  iv.  29. 
The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were 
taken  till  it  was  paid.*     But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age, 

*  <*  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  1.  Hk  cum  Philippo  (consuli)  quasi  quasdam  Terbonim 
faces  admovisset,  uon  tulit  ille,  et  graviter  ezarsit,  pigrwributque  abtatU  Crassum 
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senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Senec.de  Brev.  PiUfy  20. 
Ckmirov.  u  8.  PUn.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  GdL  xiv.  7.  that  thus  their  deliberations 
might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic,  Dom.  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  tliree  places  where  the  senate  used  to  be 
held  ( CuruB  t.  Senaeula) ;  two  within  the  city,  and  the  temple  of 
Bellona  without  it,  Festus,  Afterwards  there  were  more  places,  as  the 
temples  oi  Jupiter  Staior^/Apoilo,  Mars,  Vukany  Telius  ;  of  Virtue^ 
Fidth,  Qmcardy  Sfc.  Also  the  Curia  HosHUa,  Julia,  Octavia,  and 
Pompeia  ;  which  last  was  shut  up  afler  the  death  of  C«esar,  because 
he  was  slain  in  it,  Suet.  JuL  88.  These  CuruB  were  consecrated  as 
temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity.  When  Han- 
nibal led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held  in  the  camp  of 
Flaccus  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta  CoiHna  and  FlsgrnkfiOy 
Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  diing  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  ancient  authors^  the  senate  was  held  under  the 
open  air,  PUn.  Hist  Nat.  viiL  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  without  the 
city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  reception  of  fore^ 
ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who  came  from  enemies,  whom  they 
did  not  choose  to  admit  into  the  city ;  and  to  give  audience  (cum 
senatus  datus  est)  to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to 
come  within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxi.  47. 
xxxiii.  22.  24.   xxxiv.  43.   xxxvi.  39.  xlii.  36.     Senec.  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (conveniebat)  at  stated  times,  on  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the  comitia  were  held.  For 
on  those  days  (diebus  comiHalibus)  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  senate, 
Cic.  ad  FroJt.  ii.  2.  ad  Fam,  i.  4.  nor  on  imlucky  days  (diebus  nefoMis 
v.  airisy)  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures.  Id.  viii.  8.  lAv.  xxxviii. 
53.  xxxix.  39,  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comitia; 
Ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LEGITl- 
MUS,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given  to  am- 
bassadors or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be  called 
INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the  senators  were  usually  sum- 
moned by  an  edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were  ordered  to  attend 


iostituit  coercere.  Turn  Crassus :  An  tu,  cum  omnem  auctoritatem  univeni  ordinis 
pro  pigDore  put&ris,  eamque  in  conspectu  popult  Romani  concuUrUs  me  his  pigno- 
ribus  existimas  posse  terreri  ?  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  cmdenda,  si  Crassum  ris  co&ttKtt : 
hjcc  tibi  est  excidenda  lingua,  &c.  It  has  occurred  to  tny  mind,  that  this  act  of 
credere,  &c.  might  be  to  tear  the  paper  of  security,  not  to  destroy  it,  and  by  such 
tearing  to  declare  the  security  forfeited.** — T.  "  Ilinc  nut  jiignora  cadere,  sibi  ipsi 
damnoesse,  seipsum  laedere  :  proverbial  is  locutio :  TibuU,Carm,h,  13,  17.  Quid 
facia  demens?    Heu,  heu,  mea  pignora  ccdo.'*  — FacdoltUi. 

*  *'  Cic  de  Div.  i.  88.  Nam  illud  mihi  ipsi  celeriter  nuntiatum  est,  ut  audiTisset 
in  monuptenio  Marti  de  tuo  reditu  magnificentissimum  illud  senatus  consulturo  esse 
factum.*' —  7*.  From  comparing  this  passage  with  Val.  Max.  i.  7.  it  appears 
that  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  built  by  Marius  in  which  the  decree  for  the  recall  of 
Cicero  from  exile  was  made.  So  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  7S.  JSmilia  momtm^nia  are 
buildings  erected  by  iBmilius  Paulus. 
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who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Lw.  ii.  !•  hut 

afterwards,    *^  those   who  were  senators,  and   who  had  a  right  to 
deliver  their  opinion  in  the  senate."   (Qui  senatores,  quibusquc  in 

8ENATU  8BNTENTIAM  DICERE  LICBRET,  UT  ADE8SENT ;  and  Sometimes, 

Ut  adessent  frequentes,  ad  VIII.  Cal.  Decembr.  &c.  Cic*  et 
Lav.  pa$sim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was  a  quorum, 
(nisi  senatantm  numerus  legitknus  adeaset,)  What  that  was  is  un- 
certain. Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems  to  have  been  100, 
Ztr.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was  400,  which,  however,  that 
Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35.  Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a 
decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he 
said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  Numera  senatum,  Count  the  senate, 
Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viiL  1 1.  Feshu  in  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  should 
hot  be  held  oflener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  Ides ; 
and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a  certain 
number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Suet»  Aug.  3$.  This  regulation 
was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  to  diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  every  six 
months,  (consiUa  semestria  sortiri,)  to  consider  beforehand  what  things 
should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  (adfreauentem  senatum^)  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  January,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into  their  office  on  that 
day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. 

He  who  had  the  fcuces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers,  first, 
about  what  pertained  to  religion  (de  rebus  (iivinis)^  about  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating  games,  inspecting  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c  J^iv.  viii.8.;  next  about  human  affairs,  namely, 
the  raising  of  armies,  the  management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c  The 
consuls  were  then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in 
general,  (tie  repubUca  indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  (de 
rebus  singulis  finite  Aul.  GelL  xiv.  7.)  The  same  was  the  case  in 
dang^ous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted  about  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  (de  summa  republiaiy  v.  totOy)  Cic  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear  embassies 
and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  S»  12.  ad  Fam. 
!•  4f.    Ascan.  in  Verr,  i.  35. 

5.  the  manner  07  holdino  and  consulting  the  senate. 

THE  magbtrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sacrifice, 
and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate-house,  PUn. 
Pan.  76.  CreU.  xiv.  ?•  If  the  auspices  were  not  favourable,  or  not 
rightly  taken,  the  business  was  deferred  to  another  day,  Cic  EpisL 
X.  12. 

Augustus  ordered  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat,  should 
pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of^  frankincense  and  wine,  at  the 
altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were  assembled,  that 
thus  they  might  discharge  their  duty  the  more  religiously,  SueL 
Aug.  35. 
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When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators  com- 
monly rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the 
passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and  peace ;  all  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  people,  Dwny9<,  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  Ztr.  xxvi.  SS. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding,  whether 
consul  or  pra&tor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  in  a  set  form : 

QC70D  BONUM,   FAUSTUM,   FELIX,   FORTUNATUM    SIT  ;   RBFBRIMUS  AD 

V08,  Patres  Conscripti.  Then  the  senators  were  asked  their 
opinion  in  this  form  :  Die  Sp.  Posthumi,  quid  cbmsbs  ?  lAv.  i.  S2. 
ix. 8.  or  Quid  fieri  placet?  Quid  tibi  videtur? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not 
always  observed ;  but  usually  the  princepg  senat&s  was  first  desired  to 
deliver  his  opinion*,  unless  there  were  consuls  elect,  who  werealw^s 
asked  first,  ^alL  Cat  50.  Cic. PhiL  v.  IS.  Panuym.  4. ;  and  then  £e 
rest  of  the  senators  according  to  their  dignity,  ConsuUxres^^  PrtBiom^ 
^diUtiiy  Tribunitih  et  Quisstoriiy  which  is  also  thought  to  have 
been  their  order  in  sitting,  Cic,  PhiL  13. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  (subselHa)^  Cic  Cat.  i.  7. 
were  probably  of  a  lone  form,  Cic.  Patn,  iiL  9.  as  that  mentioned  by 
Juvenal  (Jonga  ccOhedra)^  ix.  52.  and  distinct  fi'om  one  another,  each 
fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  description ;  some  of  them 
shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem  to  have  held  only  a 
single  person.  Suet  CL  2S.  The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished 
place,  on  their  curule  chairs,  Cic,  Ibid.  Sf  Cat  iv.  1. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the  pnetors, 
tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  preference,  before  the 
rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  Att  xii.  21.  m  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held 
the  senate  might  ask  first  any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper, 
which  he  did  from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic.  post  redii.  in  Senat  ?• 
Liv.  V.  20.  GelL  iv.  10.  xiv.  ?•  Senators  were  sometimes  asked  their 
opinions  by  private  persons ;  (tntdti  rogabantury  aique  idipgum  oonsuUi' 
mu  inviHs  ;)  Cic  Fam.  i.  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same  order 
which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  office.  Suet  JuL 
21.  But  in  later  times,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  they  were 
asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate  who  presided  thought  proper, 
Cic  Alt  i.  IS.  PUn.  Ep.  ix.  IS.  When  they  were  all  asked  their 
opinions,  they  were  said  perrogariy  Liv.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60.  and  the 
senate  to  be  regularly  consulted,  or  the  a£REiir  to  be  deliberated  about, 
{ordine  cansuUy)  Liv.  ii.  28.  and  29.    Augustus  observed  no  certain 

*  See  under  tbe  bead  of  Consuls,  $  3. 

f  The  opinions  of  the  Consular  order  (CannUaret)  had  always  great  autboritjr 
with  tbe  senate ;  for  having  passed  through  all  the  public  offices,  and  being  con- 
versant in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  they  were  looked  upon  not  only  as 
men  of  great  experience,  but,  generally,  as  more  disinterested  than  the  other 
members  of  the  senate ;  having  little  or  nothing  farther  to  expect  for  themselves.  — 
See  MiddkunCi  Cicero^  i.  p.  201. 
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rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  therebj  they  might 
be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will  of  the  con* 
sulsy  unless  by  Uie  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  give  their 
o^rative  (maram  faoere)  against  any  decree,  by  the  solemn  word 
VETO  ;  which  was  called  interceding  (intercedere).  Tliis  might  also 
be  done  by  all  who  had  an  equal  or  greater  autliority  than  tiie  magis- 
trate presiding,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3.  GdL  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  inter* 
ceded,  the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS  AUCTO- 
BITAS,  theur  judgment  or  opinion,  Lav,  iv.  57.  Cic.  Pom.  i.  2.  viii.  8. 
and  not  $enatus  consultum  or  decretum^  their  command.  So  likewise 
it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place 
(aUeno  tempore  aut  loco) ;  or  if  all  the  formalities  (jo^emma)  were  not 
observed,  l}io.  Iv.  3. ;  in  which  case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate, 
Cic.  Ep*Fam.  x.  12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession 
or  informality,  Auctoritas  senatus  is  the  same  with  ConsultuMf  Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  15.  They  are  sometimes  also  joined;  thus,  Senatus  eonsuUi 
auctoritas,  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate^ 
and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic, 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion  (sententiam  dicebant)  standing; 
Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised  (excitari),  when  he  was  ordered  to 
give  his  opinion,  lAv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic  i.  13.  But  when  they 
only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  another,  {verba  assefUiebantuTy)  th^ 
continued  sitting,  Cic  Fam.  v.  2.  Plkn.  Pan.  76.  The  principsi 
senators  might  likewise  give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing, 
besides  what  was  proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the 
state,  and  require  that  the  consul  would  lay  it  before  the  senate; 
which  Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  relcUionem.  They  were  then  said  CEN- 
SERE  referendum  de  aUqua  re.  Sail.  Cat.  60.  Plin.  £p.  vi.  5.  or  iZa- 
laHonem  postularcy  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  private  senator,  not 
even  the  consul  elect,  was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  senate  any 
question  himself,  Cic  pro  Dom.  27.  Sometimes  the  whole  house 
called  out  for  a  particular  motion,  SalL  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul 
hesitated  or  refused,  which  he  did  by  saying,  Se  consider  are  vellb, 
the  other  magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might 
<do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the  peo^, 
Cicpro  Leg.  ManiL  19.  pro  Sext.  30.  EpisL  Pam.  x.  16.  Hence 
Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  mvested  with  the  power  of 
tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the 
senate  every  meeting,  although  he  was  not  consul,  IHo.  liii.  32.  And 
the  succeeding  Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ;  which  was 
caUed  Jus  prinue^  secunda,  tertia,  ^fuarta,  et  quisUiB  relaiionis.  In 
those  times  the  senator  who  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  PHnke 
sententia  senator,  Vopisc.  et  Capitol. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that  spoke, 
although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things  foreign  to  the 
subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they  might  waste  the  day  in 
speaking,  (ut  diem  dicendo  eximerent,  consumerent  v.  toUerent,)  Cic 
Verr.  ii.  39.  For  no  new  reference  could  be  made  afler  the  tenth  hour, 
i.  e«  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  according  to  our  manner  of  reckon* 
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mg»  SeOiCe.  de  TranquiU.  An*  e,  uk.  nor  a  decree  pamed  after  sunset, 
A.  GW/.  xiv.7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls  them  SCta 
Vespbtrtina,  Phil.  iii.  10.  We  read,  however,  of  the  senate's  being 
assemUed  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  one  of  th^ 
consiris,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he  was  besieged  bj  the  ^qui  and  Volsci, 
A.  U.  ^190,  Dianys,  ix.  63.  so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it 
was  so  late  that  lights  were  called  for  (node  UkxHs  ktcernU)^  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  9. 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  inter* 
roption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speakmg  (jperorare)  by 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Ctc.  ad  Att  iv.  2.  Some- 
times magistrates,  when  they  made  a  disagreeable  motion,  were 
silenced  m  this  manner.  Thus,  Ccepium  est  referri  de  inducendo 
SdOf  i.  e.  delendo  vel  expungendo ;  ab  omni  tenatu  reehmuxhtm  est, 
Cic*  pro  Dom.  4h  Ejus  orcOioni  vehementer  ab  omnibus  redanuOum 
es^  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So*when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language 
against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  aeainst  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole 
senate  bawled  out  against  him  (oosirepere  omnes),  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus  Pliny,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  afier  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Finio.  ineipU 
respondere  Vejento;  nemo  peUiiur;  obtwrbatuTy  obstrepUur;  elded 
qtridemut  dieeret;  Rogo,  Patres  C.  me  me  cooatis  implorars 
AUXiLtUM  Tribunorum.  Bi  stoHm  Murena  trtbunus,  Permitto  tibi, 
vtR  cLARissiME,  Vejento,  dicere.  Tunc  quoque  redamatur^  Ep.  ix. 
19.  The  title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the  senators, 
but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouts  of 
applause ;  dius,  Consurgenti  ad  eensendum  acclamaJtum  esiy  quod  solet 
tesideniibus,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  And  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  speakers :  Nan  feri  qmsquam 
in  senatu  fwUy  qui  non  me  compUcteretWy  exoscuUtreturf  certaHmque 
laude  cmmdareij  Id.  ix.  13. 

The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised  dif- 
ferent powers  in  the  senate  at  different  times,  Cic,  Orai.  iii.  1.  When 
Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to 
waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Caesar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led 
to  prison,  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made  Csesar 
TecaU  his  order,  GelL  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  distinct 
arises,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  rejected,  it 
was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  be  divided,  and  that 
each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ;  and  therefore  any  senator 
night  say,  Divide,  Cic.  Fam,u2.  Senec.Ep.2\,  Ascan.  in  Cie. 
MiLe. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  sometimes  deli- 
vered their  opinions  upon  oath  (juraii)^  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx.  40.  xlii.  21. 
TEudL  AnnaL  iv.  21. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate  by  dif* 
ferent  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic,  PhiL  vii.  1.  Ztt>.  xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said  Verba  fackrb  ; 

RBfERRE  Vd  DEPERRE  AD   SENATUM,   Or    CoNSULERE    SEMATUM   DB 
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ALiQUA  RK,  Cie.in  Pit.  IS ;  and  the  senators,  if  they  approred  of  it, 
Relationem  acciperb,  Liv.  ii.  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  expressed 
their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by  their 
kraks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by  stretching  out  their  hands,  &€• 
Tacit  Hist  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the  whole 
house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conbcripti,  Cic,  et  lAn.  passim; 
sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided,  Cic,  PktL  viii.  1. 
sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15.  They  commonly  concluded  their 
speeches  in  a  certain  form:  Quare  ego  ita  censeo;  br  Placet 
IGITUR,  &c  SaUusL  Cat  li.  52.  Quod  C.  Pansa  verba  fecit 
DE  —  DE  ra  re  ita  censeo  ;  or  QuJB  CUM  ITA  sent  ;  or  Quae  ob 
RES,  ITA  CBNSEO,  Cic.  PhiL  III,  15.  V.  4.  ix.  7*  Sometimes  they  used 
to  read  their  opinion  (de  scripto  dicert),  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13.,  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it  (in  sentenHam  aUa^uSf 
vel  ita  Mi  itie  censebat). 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion  of  any 
one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he  said,  Sbrvilio 
ASSBNTiOR,  ET  HOC  AMPLius  CENSEO ;  Cic.  PML  x\\\.  21.  which  was 
called  adders  sentmUsBf  vel  in  sententiam,  Sail.  Cat.  51. 

6.   THE  MANNER   OF   MAKING   A   DECREE  OF   THE   SENATE. 

When  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magistrate  presiding 
might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he  pleased,  (sententiam 
primam  prcnuneiare,  ui  in  earn  discessio  fisrsti)  Cic  £p.  Fam.  i.  2. 
X.  12.  or  suppress  altogether  (nsgart  se  pronunciaturum)  what  he 
disapproved,  Cas.deBM  Civili^  i.  1.  And  herein  consisted  the  chief 
power  of  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
contested  by  the  tribunes,  (on/^  se  oportere  discessianem  facersy  qudm 
eansulest)  Cic  Fam.  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  discessionem) 
of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He  who  presided 
said,  <<  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion  pass  over  to  that  side ; 
those  who  think  differently,  to  this.''  (Qui  hoc  censbtis,  illuc 
transits.  Qui  alia  omnia,  in  hanc  partem.)  Hence  Ire 
pedibus  in  senteniiam  alicupis,  to  agree  to  any  one*s  opinion ;  and 
Disoedere  v.  iransire  in  alia  omfdoy  for  Contrarium  senHrSy  Piin.  £p. 
viii.  14.  Pre^fuenies  ieruni  in  aUa  omnia,  a  great  majority  went  into  the 
contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  Prequens  senatus  in  aUa  omnia  iii^ 
Id.  viii.  IS.  discessiif  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia  omnia,  was  used 
instead  of  Qui  non  censbtis,  sc.  hoc^  from  a  motive  of  superstition 
(ominis  causd)y  Festus. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  some  say, 
who  had  the  right  of  voting  but  not  of  speaking,  were  called  P£- 
DARII,  Pestusy  Cic.  ad  Ait.  i.  19,  20.  because  they  signified  their 
opinion  by  their  feet,  and  not  by  their  tongues :  or,  according  to  others, 
because  not  havmg  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the 
senate  on  foot,  A.  UelL  iii.  18.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all 
the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  fi>ot;  and  the  privilege  of  being 
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carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  granted  to  anj  one  but  Me- 
tellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the  Palladium^  or  image 
of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  in  flames,  Hist^  Nat.  vii. 
43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,  (qui  sententiam  senatuiprtB- 
sHHssetf  Cic  in  Pis.  32.)  or  who  had  been  the  principal  speaker  in 
favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,  (PRINCEPS  vel  AUCTOR 
SententuB^  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3. 31.)  passed  over  first,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  followed,  PUru  Bpist,  ii.  11.  Those  who  differed 
went  to  a  difierent  part  of  the  house ;  and  into  whatever  part  most 
of  the  senators  went,  the  Consul  said  of  it,  "  This  seems  to  be  the 
minority,"  (Rsc  pars  major  videtur.)  Then  a  decree  of  the 
senate  was  made  according  to  their  opinion,  PHn.  Ep,  ii.  12.  and  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually 
prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUCTORITATES  perscripto!  vel 
prwscripUBy  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  stayed  to  see  tlie  decree 
made  out,  (scribendo  adJuerurU,  i.  e.  Senatus  consulH  con/iciendi  testes 
eranl,)  Senat(ks  consuUum  ed  perscriptiane  esty  of  that  form,  to  that 
effect,  C7te.  Fam.  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did  not  give 
their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  tribunes  were  not  admitted  into  the 
senate,  but  sat  before  the  senate-house  on  benches,  till  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approbation  or  rejection. 
Vol.  Max.  iL  7.  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  for  a  very  short 
time ;  for  A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking 
in  the  senate,  lAv.  iv.  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they  were  admitted  soon 
after  their  institution,  vii.  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any  opinions  being 
asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibus  fare  sententican;  and 
the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM  PER  DIS- 
CESSIONEM,  A.  GeU.  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But 
when  the  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called 
SENATUS  CONSULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8.  Although  it  was  then 
also  made  per  discessionem ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the 
diseessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  ulld  varietate^  Cic.  pro  Sext  34.  If 
the  contrary,  in  magnd  varietcUe  sententiarum,  Id. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony  for  omit- 
ting this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  PML  iii.  9.  Before  the  vote  was 
put,  (ante  discessianem  factam^)  and  while  the  debate  was  going  on, 
the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near  that  member  whose  opmion 
they  approved,  and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the  greatest 
number,  was  called  SENTENTIA  maxime  frequens,  Pk'n.  Ep.  ii.  1 1. 
viii.  14. 

Sometimes  the  consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the  decree 
which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily  agreed  to  it, 
Cic.  Phil.  i.  1. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants  were 
not  admitted;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by  some  of  the 
senators,  Cic.  pro  StdL  14.  A  decree  made  in  this  manner  was 
called  Tacitum,  CapitoUn.  Gordian.  12.  Some  think  the  Senatores 
Pedarii  were  then  likewise  excluded,  from  Valer.  Max.  ih  2. 
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Julius  Cesar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done  in  the 
senate  (Diurma  Acta)  should  be  published,  Suei.  JuL  20*  which 
also  seems  to  have  been  done  fonnerlv,  Cic,  pro  SulL  14.  But  this 
was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  SueL  Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their 
proceedings,  however,  was  always  made  out;  and  under  the  suc- 
ceeding Emperors  we  find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose,  {Actis 
vel  cammentariis  SenaitU  conficiencUs,)  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  roisters  (ACTA,  L  e.  Uumla  vel  commeniam)  were  also 
kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  courts  of 
justice ;  also  of  births  and  funerals  *,  of  marriages  and  divorces,  &c 
which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for  historians ;  hence  Diurna 
Urbis  Acta,  TacU.  AnnaL  xiii.  31.  Acta  Populi,  SueL  JuL  20. 
Acta  Publica,  TacU,  Ann,  xii.  24.  SueL  Tib,  v.  P/tn.  Ep.  vii.  33. 
Urbana,  Id.  IX.  15.  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic, 
Fam.  [viii.  7.]  xii.  8.    Plin.  vii.  54.     [^Juv.  SaL  ii.  136.] 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  used  promis- 
cuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Cic,  Liv,  et  Saliust  pas- 
sim. So  Cknmdta  et  Decrtia  patrum,  Horai.  But  they  were  also 
distinguished  as  a  genus  and  species^  decretum  being  sometimes  put 
for  a  part  of  the  SCtumy  as  when  a  province,  an  honour,  or  a  8U{mU- 
cation  was  decreed  to  any  one,  Feshu.  Decretum  is  likewise  applied 
to  others  besides  the  senate ;  as  Decreta  Consulumy  Augurum^  Pan- 
tificum^  Decurionumy  Casaris^  Princ^ns,  Judicisy  &c, :  so  likewise  eon- 
suUa^  but  more  rarelv;  as,  ConsuUa  Sapientumy  the  maxims  or 
(minions,  Cic,  de  Legg,  i.  24.  ConsuUa  beUi,  determinations,  SiL  iv.  35. 
Uracchh  Id.  vii.  34.t 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were  put  first, 
then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  tlie  engrossing  of  it ; 
after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who  proposed 
it;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the  senate  decreed.  Thus, 
Sekatus  Consulti  Auctoritas,  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  IK  Mi>^ 
Apollinis,  Scribbndo  adfubrunt,  L.  DoMiTius,  &c  Quod  M. 

MaRCBLLUS  Cos.  VERBA    FECIT    DB   PrOVINCIIS  CoNSULARIBUS,    DE 

ba  re  iTA  cENsuiT,  V.  CBNsuBRUNT,  UTi,  &c.  Cic.  Ep,  Fam,  viiL  8. 

Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  Consultus  ita  censuit, 
DECREViT ;  also  Placere  Senatui  ;  Senatum  velle  et  jequum 
CENSBRB ;  Senatum  existimare,  arbitrari,  et  judicare  ;  Videri 
Senatui,  Cic.  Liv,  SalL  &c  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  mterposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end :  Huic 
Senatus  Consulto  intercessit  C.  Coelius,  C.  Pansa,  Trie. 
Plbb.  dc.  Ibid,  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  interpose^ 
but  required  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the  matter  was 
delayed,  dc.  pro  Sext,  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words  were 
commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE,  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Births  were  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Censors,  and  in  the  records  of  the 
temple  of  Jano  Ludna.     Burials,  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Ubitina  :  Hot.  Sat,  ii  6* 

f  "  To  entitle  any  resolution  to  the  name  of  SenaiiU  consultuntt  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  it  met  with  no  opposition,  tliat  the  senate  had  been  summoned  according 
to  law,  and  that  a  sufficient  number,  not  fewer  than  200,  attended.  If  any  of  these 
rcqtdsites  were  wanting,  it  was  called  Senatdt  auctorUas," —  Dumesoil.  See 
CnmbisU  Gj^n,  i.  p.  285* 
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When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons,  they  decreed,  Eos 
RECTE,  ATQUE  ORDINE  VIDERI  FECIS8E,  Ltv.  fossim.  If  Uie  Con- 
trary, Eos  CONTRA  REMPUBLICAM  FECISSE  VIDERI,  Id. 

(jhrders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  (Negotium  datum  est  CansuUbus,) 
not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  exception ;  Si  videretur» 

SI  E  REPUBLICA  ESSE  DUCBRENT,  LtV.  QuOD  COMMODO  ReIPUBLICJB 
FIERI  POSSET,  C(SS.    Ut  CoNSULES  ALTER,  AMBOVE,  SI  EIS  VIDEATUR, 

AD  BELLUM  PROFiciscERENTUR,  Cic,  When  the  consuls  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum  po- 
TESTATE ;  and  the  senators,  when  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
the  people,  esse  in  populi  potestate,  Liv,  ii.  56.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form  was, 
Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  aoeretur,  Liv.  xxvi.  SS. 
XXX.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in  the 
treasury,  (in  u^rarium  candebantttrf)  where  also  the  laws  and  other 
writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept,  ZAv.  iii.  9.  Anciently 
they  were  kept  by  the  .^Sdiles  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  iii.  55*  The 
place  where  tne  public  records  were  kept  was  called  TABUL ARIUM. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on 
Cssar  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver,  Dto. 
xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables 
of  brass;  particularly  that  recorded,  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury,  were 
recdconed  invalid,  SueL  Aug,  94'.  Hence  it  was  ordained,  under 
Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  concerning  the 
capital  punishment  o£  any  one,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  treasury 
before  Uie  tenth  day.  Tacit,  Aim.  iii.  51.  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent 
from  the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  considenng  them,  and, 
if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigatmg  them,  Dio,  Ivii.  20.  Suet.  Tib.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  SOiS,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  Phil,  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  question 
was  under  debate  (re  iniegrd),  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  express 
his  dissent  (contraaicere  vel  dissentire)  ;  but  when  it  was  once  deter- 
mined (re  peractd)y  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  common  concern  of 
each  member  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (quod  pluribui 
pkunuMsety  cunctis  tuendunty)  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrates  presiding  dismissed 
the  senate  by  a  set  form :  Kon  amplius  vos  moramur,  P.  C.  or 
Nemo  vos  tenet;  Nihil  vos  moramur;  Consul,  citatis  nomip 

KIBUS,  ET  PERACTA  DISCESSIONE,  MITTIT  SeNATUM,  Plin.Ep.  ix.  IS. 
7«    THE  POWER  OF  THE  SENATE  AT  DIFFERENT    PERIODS. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times.  Under 
the  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such  public  affairs 
as  the  King  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  Kings  were  said  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  counsel,  (ex  consilio  Patrum,  Liv.  i.  9.)  as  the  consuls  did 
afterwards  according  to  their  decree,  (ex  SCtOy)  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 
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Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from  his 
predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing ;  banished  or 
put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose  no  others  in  their 
room,  Lw.  i.  49.  But  this  King  was  expelled  from  the  dirone  for  his 
tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abohshed,  A.  U.  24S. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  die  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were  in  a 
manner  on^  its  ministers,  (ouasi  ministri  gravtMsimi  conciluf  Cic  pro 
Sextio,  66.)  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly  of  the  people 
held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  Patribus  (tudoribus,  h.  e.  jubentibus 
V.  permittentibus,  Liv,  vi.  42.  But  when  the  patricians  began  to  abuse 
their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties  on  the  plebeians,  especiallj^  after 
the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U.  257,  the  multituae  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on  Mons  Saeer^  and 
created  tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  various  means ; 
/irsty  by  the  introduction  of  the  Comiiia  Tributa^  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  patricians  from  them,  lAv.  iu  60.  Then^  by  a  law,  made  by 
Leetorius  the  Tribune,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created 
at  the  ComiHa  Tritmta^  Liv.  ii.  56^  57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards, 
by  a  law  passed  at  the  ComiHa  CtntuHatOf  by  the  consuls  Horadus 
and  Valerius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Vomitia  Tributa  (Pie- 
hisdia)  should  also  bind  the  Patricians,  Liv,  iii.  55.  And  lastly,  by 
the  law  of  Publilius  the  Dictator,  A.  U.  414,  Liv,  viii.  12.  and  of 
Moenius  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467,  Cic,  Brut,  14.  that  before  the 
people  gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorize  whatever  the 
people  should  determine  at  the  ComiHa  Ceniuriata  ;  (utjiereni  audores 
mu8  rei  gwxm  populusjussurus  essetj  v.  tit  incertum  eventum  comiHorum^ 
Liv.)  Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not 
ratined  unless  the  senators  confirmed  it,  (nin  patret  audores  Jterenl, 
Liv.  L  17. 22.  iv.  3. 49.  Cic  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power  of  the  senate 
was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative  (itUeroedendo). 
StOl,  however,  the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great ; 
for  as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people^  so  did 
authority,  splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.  (Potestas  in  popuhf 
audoritas  in  senatu,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  Locus,  auctoritas,  domi  spkn- 
dor  ;  apud  exteras  noHones  nomen  et  gratia,  pro  Cluent.  56,) 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  ampUssimuset  sane* 
tissimus  ;  summum  Populi  Romani,  popuhrumque  et  genHum  omnium 
ae  Regum  consilium  :  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate-house,  Temphtm 
sanctitatis,  amplitudinis,  mentis  consiHi  pMici,  caput  urbis,  ara  sod- 
orum,  partus  omnium  genHum,  6cc,  pro  Milone,  S3.  Hence  Senators 
in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  respect,  Cic,  in 
Verr,  iv.  11.  And  as  senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  with- 
out permission  (sine  commeatu),  Cic.  Attic.  viiL  15.  Suet  Claud. 
16.  23.  Ner.  25.  unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  2>to.  liii.  42. 
when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the 
privil^e  of  afree  legaHon,  as  it  was  usually  called,  (sine  mandatis,  sine 
uUo  reipubUccB  munere;  ut  hcereditates  ant  syngrdphas  suas  perseque^ 
renh<r,)Cic.deLegg.  iii.  8.  Ep.Fam.xi.  1.  Att.  xv.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  31. 
which  gate  them  a  right  to  be  treated  every  where  with  the  honours 
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of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces  they  had  lictors  to  attend  them, 
Ctc.  Ep,  Fam.  xii.  21.  Ana  if  they  had  any  lawsuit  there>  they  might 
require  that  it  should  be  remitted  to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advan- 
tages of  honour  and  respect  were  the  only  compensation  which 
senators  received  for  their  attention  to  public  affairs,  Cic.  CluenL  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  people,  yet 
they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  observed  was,  that  the 
senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then  the  people  order. 
Senatus  censuit  V,  DECREVIT,  PopuLUs  jussiT,  Liv,  L  17-  iv.  49. 
x«  12.  45.  xxxvii.  55>  &c.  But  there  were  many  things  of  great  im« 
portance,  which  the  senate  always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they 
were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes. 
This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  express  law, 
but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic,  de  Oral,  i.  52. 

1.  Tlie  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  public 
religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor  altar  erected, 
nor  the  sibylline  books  consulted,  without  their  order,  Xtr.  ix.  45. 
Cic.  de  Div.  48. 54. 

2.^  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distributed  the 
public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic,  in  Vatin,  15.  iTtt;.  xxxviL  54.  They 
appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  officers,  and  provisions  and 
clothing  to  their  armies,  Polyb,  vi.  II. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assigned  to  the 
consuls  and  praetors,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they  prolonged  their 
command,  Cic,  pro  Dom,  9. 

4.  They  nommated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors  sent  from 
Rome,  i^.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19,  et  alibi  passim;  and  gave  to  foreign 
ambassadors  what  answers  they  thought  proper,  Cic.  in  Vatin,  15. 
Dam.  9.   Liv.y\.26.  vii.20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  obtained; 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph,  with  the  title  of 
IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals,  Cic.  PkU.  xiv.  4,  5. 
Liv.  v.  23.   Polyb.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince  whom  they 
pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  C<B8.  Liv.  et  Cic. 
passim. 

7.  They  inquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in  Rome  or 
the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and  determined  all 
disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  cities,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10. 
Pikyb.vi.  11. 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the  laws,  but 
of  absolving  men  from  tne  obligation  of  them,  and  even  of  abrogating 
them,  Cic,  pro  Dom.  1 6. 27.  pro  Lege  ManiL  21.  de  Legg,  ii.  6.  Ascon. 
in  Cic.  pro  Cornel,  Plin.  Epist  iv.  9. 

9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
Mur.  25.  Au.  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to  the  city  in 
cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic. pro  Sect.  12.  But  the 
power  of  uie  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  m  civil  dissensions  or 
dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used 
to  1^  passed,  <<  That  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
*«  shouM  receive  no  harm ;"  Ut  consules  darent  operam^  ne  quid  detri- 
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Moitf  tttpMica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power  was 
granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death  whom  they  pleased, 
without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces,  and  carry  on  war  without  the  order 
of  the  people,  Sallust.  de  Bello  Cat.  29. 

This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM,  Obs.  de 
BdL  Civ,  L  4.  and  Forma  SCti  uitiffUB  neoe$sUati$^  Liv.  iiL  4.  By  it 
the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the  consuls,  permUti  v.  cam^ 
tnendari  comulibui  ;  or  pemUtH  consuUbus  ui  rempubUcam  itefenderaUp 
Cic  [Phil.  ii.  21.]  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were  added, 
Cces.  ibid.  Lav.  vL  19.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named, 
as  in  the  commotion  raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Opimius  Contml 
videreiy  &c*  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent, 
Cic.  in  Cat  i.  2.    So  Liv.  iiu  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force  of 
laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which  were  not  provided 
for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to  have  a  binding 
force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders.  The  consuls  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  submit  to  them.  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  21.  They 
could  be  annulled  or  cancelled  (induciy  i.  e.  deleri,  poiercafU\  only  by 
the  senate  itself,  Cic,  pro  Dom,  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force,  however, 
in  certain  things  was  but  temporary ;  and  the  magistrates  sometimes 
alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  vear,  Dionys.  ix.  37.  In 
the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  little  re- 
garded by  the  leading  men  and  their  creatures,  Cic. pro  Sext  12.  who^ 
by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they 
desired,  in  spite  of  Uie  senate,  Appian,  de  BelL  Civ.  ii.  433.  &c.  Thus 
Caesar,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtamed  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Blyncum,  for  five  years,  from  the  people ;  and  soon  after  GaUia 
Comata  or  Ulterior^  from  the  senate  ;  the  fathers  being  afraid  that,  if 
they  refused  it,  the  people  would  grant  him  that  too,  SueL  Jul.  22. 
Plutarch,  in  Vita  C<jes.  But  this  corruption  and  contempt  of  the 
senate  at  last  terminated  in  the  total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined  that,  in  his  consulship,  he  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with  the  eques- 
trian order,  Cic,  Cat.\y.  10.  Pia.S.;  thus  constituting  what  he  calls 
Optima  Respublica  ;  qucB  sit  inpotestatem  optimorum^  i.  e.  nMUum 
et  diHssUnorum^  de  Legg.  iii.  17.  (eifKrtoKpdTua)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  to  that  coalition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  L  14. 16.  But 
it  was  soon  after  broken  (ordinum  concordia  disfuncta  esty  Cic.  Att.  i. 
13.)  by  the  senate  refusing  to  release  the  equites  from  a  disadvan- 
tageous contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Cic.  Att.  i.  17. 
which  gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order, 
by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  populace  by 
an  agrarian  law,  SueL  C<bs.  20.  Cic.  Att.  i.  15.  and  thus  of  artfully  era- 
ploymg  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  enslave  it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1. 7« 
See  Leoss  Julia.  The  senate  and  equites  had  been  formerly  united, 
Sallust.  Jug.  42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  similar  motives. 
See  Leges  Sempronls,  dejudicOs. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  magistrates ;  but 
left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty  (prisci  et  integri  maris) 
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Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.    Whfle  he  pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  mcreased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by  trans- 
ferring the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting  laws  from  the 
comiiia  to  the  senate,  Tacii.  Ann.  i.  15.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  were  more 
frequently  published.  But  this  was  only  a  shadow  of  power.  For 
the  senators  in  giving  their  opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  Prince ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  con- 
firmed by  him.  An  oration  of  the  Emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to 
them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually 
read  by  one  of  the  quaestors,  who  were  called  Candidati,  SueL 
Tit  6.  Aug.  65.  Hence  what  was  appomted  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  was  said  to  be  oraiiane  principis  cautum;  and  these  orations 
are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  such  a  height 
did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to  receive 
these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,  PUn.  Paneg,  75.  and  never 
fiuled  to  assent  to  them ;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out, 
Omnes,  Omnes,  Vopisc.  in  Tacii,  7. 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called  EPIS- 
TOL^  or  LI  BELLI;  because  they  were  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  little  boolc.  J.  Csesar  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  these 
UbeUiy  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Ces.  Suet.  Jul.  56.  which  afterwards  came  to 
be  used  almost  on  every  occasion.  Suet  JuL  81.  Aug.  53.  84h 
Tacit  AnnaL  iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  (Suet  Tib.  SO.) 
was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  consisting  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old  laws 
and  mtroduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to  determine  every  thmg 
according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answers  to  the  applications 
or  petitions  presented  to  them  (per  RESCRIPTA  ad  ItoeUos) ;  by 
their  mandates  and  laws  (per  E  DICTA  et  CONSTITUTIONES)^  &c. 
Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of  these 
rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadrian : 
from  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  private  right 
became  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at  length  under  Caracalla  were  entirely 
discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  rewarding 
individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were  called 
PRrVlLEGI A  (quasi  privce  legis),  A.  Gell.  x.  20.  This  word  anciently 
used  to  be  taken  m  a  bad  sense ;  for  a  private  law  about  inflicting  an 
extraordinary  punishment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  Cie.  de 
Legg.  iii.  19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  agamst  Cicero,  Cic,pro  Dom.  17* 
which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  Uie  sacred  laws  ana  those  of  the 
twelve  tables,  Leges privatishominwus  irrogari:  idestenimprivilegium^ 
Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  or  advantages  (beneficia)  granted  to  a  certain  condition 
or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  callea  Privileoia  ;  PHn.  x.  56^  57* 
110.  as  the  privileges  of  soldier Sy  parents^  pupilsy  creditors^  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme  power 
was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  repeated  to  the 
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succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the  empire,  (  Thtm  senatuM 
cunctOy  PRiNCiPiBUS  SOLITA,  Vesposiano  decrevity  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.) 
when  taken  together,  are  called  the  Royal  Law,  (LEX  REGIA,  vei 
LEX  IMPERII,  et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM,)  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  law  by  which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romulus, 
Iav.  xxxiv.  6. 

THE  EftUITES. 

The  EquUei  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state.  When 
Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  he  chose  from  each 
tribe  100  young  men,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  rank,  their 
wealth,  ana  other  accomplishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback, 
and  whose  assistance  he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  300 
horsemen  were  called  CELERES,  (taxck  ^^^  t^  «p7a>  od  cpera 
vehcesy  Dionys.  ii.  1 3,  ve/  a  x^Xij^,  eques  desuUarius ;  vel  a  Celere, 
eoTum  prtrfectOf  Festus ;)  and  divided  mto  three  centuries,  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  names  with  the  three  tribes;  namely, 
RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES,  and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first  by  Tullus 
Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  (decern  temms  ;  TURMA, 
muui  terma  dicta  est,  quod  ter  dents  equitibtts  constaret,  Varro  et  Festus,) 
Ztv.  i.  30.  then  by  Tarquinius  Pnscus,  who  doubled  their  number 
{numero  aUerum  tantum  at^ecit) ;  retaining  the  number  and  names  of 
the  centuries;  only  those  who  were  added  were  called  RamnemeSy 
TatienseSf  Luceres,  posteriores.*  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  now  1 800 
in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done  more  than  double 
them,  Liv.  i.  30.  f 

Servius  TuUius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites;  he  chose 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  made  six 
others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses  | ;  and  a  tax 
was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  exempt  from  other  contributions,  for 
maintaining    their  horses,   Liv.  i.  43.$     Hence  the  origin   of  the 

*  <'  The  meaning  is,  that  afler  the  iBquian  war,  be  united  an  equal  number  of 
Latin  caralry  in  the  field,  as  was  the  case  with  the  infantry."  —  .^t^.  i.  p.  308. 

f  "  Romulus  probably  added  two  hundred  to  each  century  of  Equites,  as  be 
added  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  the  Senators,  upon  the  admission  of  the 
Sabines  into  the  city.  Dionys,  fi.  47."-— 2>r.  Adam*  Niebuhr  (1.  c.)  shows  from 
a  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Rtp*  ii*  20.  (Prioribus  equitum  partibus  secundis  additis, 
M  ac  CC  fecit  equites,  numerumque  duplica^it  postquam  bello  .£quos  subegit), 
that  in  Livy  1200  should  be  written,  not  1800:  MdCCC  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  comes  Arom  MaCC  (M  ac  CC),  as  it  stands  in  Cicero. 

X  **  Ten  thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  by  the  side  of  the  sums  at 
which  oxen  and  sheep  were  rated  in  the  table  of  penalties  (100  or  50  and  10  re- 
spectiTely),  seem  to  be  so  unreasonable,  that  the  correctness  of  the  number  has  been 
called  in  question.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not  to  be  a  common  nag ;  and 
compared  with  such  a  one,  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  a  war-horse  was  naturally  Tery 
dear ;  and  besides,  the  equipment  was  incomplete  without  at  least  a  groom,  a  slave, 
who  was  to  be  bought,  and  then  trained  to  ride.'* — Nieb,  i.  p.  380. 

§  '<  The  former  is  called  by  Gaius,  as  equestre;  the  latter,  ms  hordearium.  The 
word  vidua  is  to  be  understood  afUr  its  original  meaning,  which  is  recognised 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  of  every  single  woman  generally,  maiden  as  well  as  widow ; 
and,  therefore,  of  an  heiress  (iirlickripos) :  and  then  Livy  has  also  forgotten  the 
orphans.     Cicero,  in  citing  the  example  of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  the 
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Equestrian  order,  which  was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  8tate>  as  an 
intermediate  bond  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  JSquiies  first  began  to  be  reckoned  a 
distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Kings,  Idv.  i.  35.  ii.  1.  After  this,  all  those  who  served 
on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES  or  knights,  but  such 
only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the  censor, 
and  presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  and  with  a 
gold  ring. 

The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and 

filebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were  called 
LLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  They  were  not 
limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eighteen 
years,  Dio.  lii.  20.  and  the  fortune  (cenms)^  at  least  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emperors,  was  400  Sestertioy  that  is, 
about  3,229/.  of  our  money,  HoraJU  JEp.  i.  1.  57*  P/tn.  Ep.  i  19. 
According  to  some,  every  Roman  citizen  whose  entire  fortune 
amounted  to  that  sum,  was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the 
list  of  Equites.  But  that  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v.  7*  A 
certain  fortune  seems  to  have  been  always  requisite,  iiL  27. 

The  badges  ofEquites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the  public ; 
hence  called  leoitimus,  Ovid,  East.  iii.  130.  2.  A  golden  ring, 
whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  equites  legi;  3.  Angustus 
Clavusy  or  Tunica  angusticlavia ;  4.  A  separate  place  at  the  {niblic 
spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  a  tribune 
ci*  the  people,  A.  U.  686.  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  Juvenal,  iii.  159.  xiv.  324. 
that  the  Equites  should  sit  in  14  rows  (m  XIV  gradUws),  next  to  the 
Orchestra^  where  the  senators  sat;  whence  Sedere  in  Quatuordecim, 
or  IN  EauESTRiBus ;  or  Spectare  in  Equite,  for  EipdUm  esst^ 
Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to  serve  in 
the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen  (utjudi' 
eareni)f  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues  Tvectioalia  conducerb). 
Judges  were  chosen  ft'om  the  senate  till  uie  year  of  the  city  631,  at 
which  time,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of 
judging  was  transferred  ft'om  them  to  the  EquUesy  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  nuuie  by  C.  Gracchus.*  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Sulla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  die  two  orders,  f 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain 
societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was  called  M AGISTER 


horse^money  for  the  knights  was  paid  by  rich  widows  and  orphans  {ie  Eep,  ii.  SO.), 
•s  the  prototype  of  the  Roman  institution,  obviously  attributes  tiie  same  eitent  to 
the  latter :  and  now  we  have  a  perfect  explanation  why  the  orphans  and  single  women 
(orH  orUtque)  are  mentioned  separately  in  the  population  returns.  The  conunon 
phrase  in  Livy  is,  censa  sunt  civinm  capita,  <—  pr»ter  orbos  ort>a8que.'*  —  Ate6.  L 
p.  408. 

*  Hence  Cicero  (de  Clar.  Orat.  34.)  caUs  the  judges  in  the  trial  of  Opimfus 
Oracchani  Judicet.  About  twenty-five  years  after,  Q.  Senrilius  Ccpio  procured  the 
addition  of  a  certain  number  of  senators  to  the  three  centuries  of  equestrian  judges. 
See  the  La  Piautia  or  Piotia, 

-^  Cotta,  during  his  pnetorship,  dirided  it  equally  amongst  the  two  orderly  In  tht 
same  year  as  Pompey  dflfected  the  restoratioa  of  the  tribunitian  power. 

C  4 
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SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  9.  These  farmers^neral  (PUB- 
LICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them 
Homines  amplismmit  honestisnmiy  et  omati$simi ;  pro  Lege  ManiL  7. 
Floi  equitum  Ramanorum^  omamentHm  cwitatU,  firmamentum  rei^ 
pMictBy  pro  Plancio,  9.  But  this  was  ^  from  being  the  case  in  the 
provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Aseofu  in  Cie. 
Verr,  ii.  S.  especially  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  Equestrian  order  bj 
a  procession  (TRANSVECTIONE)  which  thev  made  through  the 
city  every  year  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  \Idibu8  QmnStUUms^ 
Liv.  ix.  46.  >  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of  Mars,  without  the  city, 
to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback,  with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their 
heads,  drest  in  their  Toga  pabnaUBy  or  trabetBy  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  military  ornaments  which  they  had 
received  from  their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys* 
vi.  IS.  Plin.  xv.4,5.  At  this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite 
them  before  a  court  of  justice :  such  was  at  least  the  case  under 
Augustus,  Suei.  Aug,  S8. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  Equitei  rode 
up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the  Capitol,  and 
dismounting  led  along  (traducebant)  their  horses  in  their  hands 
before  him,  Cic.  Cltient  AS.  Qidnctil,  5.  11.  13.  and  in  this  manner 
they  were  reviewed  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR). 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  his 
fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  GeU.  iv. 
20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse.  Liv.  xxix.  37-  and  thus 
he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the  Equestrian  order;  hence 
ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade  an  £W«*.*  but  those  whom 
the  Censor  approved,  were  ordered  to  lead  along  (traduoere)  their 
horses,  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  EquUes^  and 
such  as  were  less  culpable  (qui  minore  culpd  tenerentur)  were  degraded 
(ORDINE  EQUBSTRi  MOTi  sunt)  Only  by  passbg  over  their  names  in 
the  recital.  Suet.  CaL  16.  We  find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a 
person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain 
a  public  horse,  (ne  invitus  mUitaret^  neve  Censor  ei  equum  publicum 
assignaret ;)  but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people, 
lAv.  xxxix.  19.f 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's  books, 
was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS,  Plin.  ^.  i.  14.  or 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS ;  not  that  in  reality  the  EquUes  were 
all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in  that  order,  as  Maecenas  and 

^  <*  The  meaning  was,  that  the  person  thus  degraded  should  refund  to  the  atats 
the  outfit  money  wUch  liad  been  adranced  to  him,  and  should  procure  the  means  of 
doing  so  by  that  sale.'* — Nid>.  i.  p.  881. 

f  *'  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  obligation  of  those  who  were  registered  aa 
horsemen,  to  serre  as  such  at  their  own  cost,  when  a  knight's  horse  could  not  be 
assigned  to  them,  was  determined  by  a  certain  fiied  amount  of  their  property ;  and 
that,  if  it  fell  short  of  this,  they  would  be  bound  to  enter  into  the  infantry.  This 
penal  command  of  the  censors  continued  in  use  until  the  latest  times  of  the  republic ; 
when  the  knights  had  long  received  pay,  and  been  supplied  with  fodder  in  room  of 
that  allowance :  a  change  which  had  already  been  in^wiuced  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius."-.iVfe6.i.  p.S79. 
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Atticus ;  and  we  find  the  two  Censors,  LMus  and  Nero^  were  EquUes^ 
Lhr.  xxix.  37.  but  because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first 
mstitution ;  and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Juvenes  till  near 
fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius  Caesar  called  AdoUaeentuhuy  when  he 
stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty- 
six  years  old,  SaU.  C<U.  4?9.  And  Cicero  calls  himself  Adokseem 
when  he  was  Consul,  PhiL  iL  5.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of 
the  empire  were  called  Principes  JuventutiSy  Suet.  Cidig.  15.  vel 
juvemnnt  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  4*1.  We  find  this  name  also  appUed  to  tiie 
whole  Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

All  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and  JBquiteSf 
were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.*  Populus  sometimes  compre- 
hends the  whole  nation;  as,  Clembntia  Romani  Populi:  or  all  the 
people  except  the  senate ;  as,  Senatus  Populusqub  Rom  anus.  In 
which  last  sense  pld^s  is  also  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that  the 
Consuls  were  created  firom  the  plebeians^  that  is,  from  those  who  were 
not  P(Uricians,'\'  But  plebs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people ;  hence,  ad  popuktm  pithemque  referrty  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  So 
€rtU.  X.  10.  Thus  Horace :  Py>8  erisy  i.  e.  untis  e  plebey  a  plebeian, 
not  an  EqueSy  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who  also  uses  plebs  for  Uie  whole  people, 
Od.  {U.U.1.X 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the 
ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv.  xxxv.  1.  Ancientljr  the 
senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic,  de  Sen,  16.  but  not  so  in  aflertimes, 
ZAv,  iii.  26.  The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants, 
mechanics,  &c,  Cic.  Of,  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  JSaO. 
Cai,  37.    Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73.  § 

*  '<  How  the  Roman  commonalty,  the  pM$i  originated,  is  Tisible  in  the  traditions 
which  represent  all  the  conquests  before  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  to  have  been  of 
such  a  kind,  that  many  places  were  converted  into  colonies,  others  destroyed,  and 
their  inhabitants  carried  to  Rome ;  where  they,  as  well  as  the  dtixens  of  the  fonner, 
received  the  Roman  franchise." — Nieb*  i.  p.  354. 

-^  <*  When  PcUriciiu  is  opposed  to  plebeiuty  or  piebsy  it  is  not  a  distinction  of  rank 
which  is  implied,  but  of  birth  or  descent.  Many  of  the  knights  were  plebeians ; 
and  those  Patricians  who,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  or  the  will  of  the  Censor,  were 
not  admitted  into  the  equestrian  order,  were  still  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
plebeians.  A  plebeian  chosen  into  the  senate,  and  invested  with  the  highest  offices, 
was  still  termed  pUbeius.  Neither  Cato  nor  Cicero,  for  example,  was  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Patricms.  A  person  might  however  be  nobiliiy  though  not  PeUricius. 
So  also  there  were  many  Patricians,  who  were  not  noble ;  because  none  of  their  an- 
cestors had  been  elevatc^l  to  a  curule  office  ;  for  the  rank  of  knight  did  not  ennoble." 
Cromiie't  G*  ii.  p.  305. 

The  title  of  patrician  belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which 
tike  senate  was  composed  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  commons  had  obtained  a 
promiscuous  admission  to  the  public  honours  ;  and  all  other  families,  however  con- 
siderable, were  constantly  styled  plebeian* 

\  The  following  definition  of  plebs  is  given  in  the  Institutes :  —  '*  Plebs  autem  a 
populo  eo  difTert,  quo  species  a  genere :  nam  appellatione  populi  universi  cives  signi- 
ficantur,  connumeratis  etiaro  patridis  et  senatoribus.  Plebis  autem  appellatione,  sine 
patridis  et  senatoribus,  caeteri  cives  significantur.*' — (L.  i.  t.  2.  §  4.) 

$  *<  The  Roman  plebs  in  early  ages  consisted  exclusively  of  landholders  and  fieM* 
labourers.*' —  .^fi66.  L  p.  5S0. 
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The  Plebs  rustic  a  was  the  most  respectable.  (OpUma  et  mo- 
desHssinuh  Cic.  RulL  iL  31.  laudatisnma^  Plin.  xviii.  S.)  The  Pi.xbs 
URBANA  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many  of  whom  followed 
no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  private  largesses. 
(Ea8  publicum  malum  alebai  ;  Sallust.  Cat.  37.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republic,  an  immense  quantity  of  com  was  annually  distributed 
among  them  at  the  public  expense,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man^ 
Sallutt  Fragm.  edit.  CartUy  p.  974.  Their  principal  business  was  to 
attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assemblies ; 
hence  they  were  called  tubba  forbnsis,  ZAv.  ix.  46.  and  from 
their  venality  and  corruption,  Opbrs  conductjb  vel  mercenara, 
in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sexi.  17.  27*  Q.  Jrair. 
ii.  1.  AtL  i.  13.  Opbrs  conductorum,  SexL  50.  MULTiTcn>o 
coNDUCTA,  Phil.  i.  9.  concionbs  conducts,  Sexi.  49.  53.  Con- 
ciONALis  HiRUDO  €Brarii^  misera  acjefuna  plebbcula.  Ait.  i.  16.  Fjbx 
ST  SORDES  URBis,  lb.  13.  Urbana  ct  perdita  Plbbs,  Id.  vii.3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace  (popului,  plebsy  mulHtudoy  ie* 
nuioresy  &c)  to  the  principal  nobility,  (principes  ddecOy  Optimaiet 
et  opHmatium  principes,  hanesH,  boni,  hcupktes,  &c)  Cic  Sext 
48.  68.  &c. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace  (duces  multitudinum), 
kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  for  hire  to  stimu- 
late them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sallust.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  SexL 
37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  common  people  of  Rome,  the  natural 
effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded  licentiousness,  isjustly  reckoned 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manu- 
factures being  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust.  Cat  4. 
Dianys.  ix.  25.*  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and  the 
numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the  shows  of 
gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  ferocity.  Hence  they  were 
always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  state,  Sallust. 
Cat.  SI. 


OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1.   PATRONS   AND   CLIENTS;    N0BILE8,   NO  VI,   AND   lONOBILBS ;   OPTI- 

MATES,   AND   FOPULARBS. 

That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together  by 
the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should 
choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased  as  his  PATRON  or 
protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called  (quod  eum  colebat).  It  was 
the  part  of  the  patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  dient,  to  assist  him 
with  his  interest  and  substance ;  in  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him 
that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.    The  client  was  obliged  to 

*  **  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  Illiberalef  autem  et  sordidi  quiestus  mercenariomin,  omni- 
umque,  quorum  oper»,  non  quorum  artes  emuntur.  Sordidi  etiam  putandi,  qui 
mercantur  a  mercatoribus,  quod  statim  vendant ;  nihil  enim  proficiunt,  nisi  admodum 
mentiantur.  Nee  vero  quidquam  est  turpius  vanitate  ;  opificesque  omnes  in  lordidi 
arte  versantur :  nee  enim  quidquam  ingenuum  potest  habere  oflScina."—  T. 
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pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his  life  and 
fortune  in  any  extremi^,  Dionys.  ii.  10.  * 

It  was  unlawful  for  matrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear  witness 
against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  otherwise, 
might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim  devoted  to 
Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both  Patrons  and  Clients  vied 
with  one  another  in  fiddity  and  observance,  and  for  more  than  600 
years  we  find  no  discussions  between  them,  IhidL  Virgil  joins  to  the 
crime  of  beating  one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  JEn.  vi.  605* 
It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numerous 
clients,  both  hereditary  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit,  Herat.  JEp.  ii, 
!•  103.    JwoenoL  x.44. 

In  aflertimes,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  as  the  Sicilians  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  CcBciL  4.  Verr,  iii.  18.  C3rprus  and 
Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  4>.  the  AllobrSges  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  SaUust  Cai,  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the 
Antonii  f ,  Suet  Aug.  17*  Lacedsmon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id,  Tib,  6. 
Thus  the  people  of  Pute61i  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their 
patrons,  Cic,  Phil,  ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic,  Pis,  IL  Fam,  xvi. 
11.  &c.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early 
period,  Liv,  ix.  20.  &q,\ 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  curule  ma^ 
stracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor^  Censor,  or  Curule  iBdiie, 
were  called  NOBIL£S§,  and  had  the  right  of  making  images  of 

*  «  The  clients  who  ndther  gained  their  livelihood  by  trade,  nor  bad  already 
acquired  property,  recehred  grants  from  their  patrons  of  building  ground  on  their 
estates,  together  with  two  acres  of  arable  land ;  not  as  property,  but  as  a  precarious 
tenement,  which  the  owner  could  resume  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  But  all,  how- 
ever  different  in  rank  and  consequence,  were  entitled  to  paternal  protection  from  the 
patron :  he  was  bound  to  relieve  their  distress,  to  appear  for  them  in  court,  to 
expound  the  law  to  them,  civil  and  pontifical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clients  were 
o|>liged  to  be  heartily  dutiful  and  obedient  to  their  patron,  to  promote  his  honour,  to 
pay  his  mulcts  and  fines,  to  aid  him  jointly  with  the  members  of  his  house  in  bearing 
burthens  for  the  commonwealth,  and  defraying  the  charges  of  public  offices,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  portioning  of  his  daughters,  and  to  ransom  him  or  whoever  of  hit  family 
might  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands.  If  the  client  died  without  heirs,  the  patroa 
succeeded  to  his  property.*' — Ni^.  i.  p.  280. 

f  Hence,  in  the  war  of  the  Triumvirate,  when  all  Italy  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Octavius,  the  city  of  Bologna  obtained  permission  to  remain  neuter,  in  consequence 
of  its  connection  with  the  family  of  Antony. 

\  **  Among  the  privileges  which  the  Ramnes  are  said  to  have  claimed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  patricians,  one  is  that  of  receiving  strangers  as  clients.  Still 
more,  then,  would  they  claim  this  against  the  plebeians :  yet,  when  distinguished 
men  rose  up  in  the  latter  order,  who  could  afford  protection  and  redress,  and  grant 
plots  of  ground  to  be  held  at  will,  clients  attached  themselves  to  them  as  weU  as  to 
the  patricians.  Until  the  plebeians  obtained  a  share  in  the  consulship,  and  the 
usufruct  of  the  domains,  free  fbreig^ners,  with  few  exceptions,  can  have  applied  only 
to  the  first  order ;  in  which,  ind^d,  thera  may  have  been  several  memben  with 
scarcely  a  client:  and  so  long  patron  and  patrician  were  co-extensive  terms.'*— 
JVtf6.  i.  p.  280. 

§  We  may  observe,  however,  with  Hooke,  that,  during  the  regal  state,  and  for 
many  yean  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  none  but  the  patricians, 
i.  e.  none  but  the  senators,  and  their  descendants,  were  noble.  Hence  in  many 
places  of  Livy  and  other  authors,  we  find  nobilitai  used  for  the  patrictao  order,  ana 
so  opposed  to  jMs, 
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themselves  (JUS  IMAGINUM),  which  were  kept  with  great  care  by 
their  posterity,  and  carried  before  them  at  funerals,  Plin,  xxxv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies  of 
persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax,  and  painted ;  which  they 
used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses  (ofrta),  enclosed  in  wooden 
cases,  and  seem  not  to  have  brought  them  out  except  on  si^enm 
occasions,  Pofyb.  vi.  51.  There  were  titles  or  inscriptions  written 
below  them,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  ex- 
ploits they  had  performed.  (Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.  69.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.) 
Hence  imagines  is  often  put  for  nobilitaiy  Sallust.  Jug.  85.  Liv.  iii.  58. 
and  cer4E  for  imagines^  Cmd.  Amor.  i.  8. 65.  Anciently  this  right  of 
images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the  plebeians 
idso  acquirea  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  themselves 
to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NOVI,  new  men  or  upstarts. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per  se  cognitus^  in  Cat  i.  1 1.  * 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors,  were 
called  IGNOBILES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called  OPTI- 
MATES,  Liv.  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres  or  Principes :  those 
who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  were  called  POPU- 
LAR ES,  of  whatever  order  they  were,  Cic.pro  Sext.^5.  This  was 
a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of  rank  or  dignity,  Dionys.  ix.  1.  The 
contests  betwixt  these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest  commotions 
in  the  state,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 

II.   OENTES   IN6ENUI   AND   LIBBRTINI,  ETC.  AND   FAMILLfi ;  NAMES 

OF   THE   ROMANS. 

The  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans  (GENTES),  and  each 
gen^  into  several  families  (in  Familias  v.  Stirpes).  Thus,  in  the  Gms 
Cornelia  were  the  families  of  the  Scipionesy  Lentuliy  Cethegiy  Dolabella^ 
CinncBf  SylltBy  &c  Those  of  the  same  gens  were  called  GENTILES^ 
and  those  of  the  same  family  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top.  e.6.  f  Festus  in 
Voce  Gentiles.  But  relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also  called 
Agnatif  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognatiy  relations  only  by  the 
mother's  side.     An  Agnatus  might  also  be  called  Cognaius,  but  not 

*  So  Penius(iii.  105.)  styles  those  slaves  who  had  acquired  liberty  by  the  death  of 
their  masters,  **  hestemi  Quirites,**  or  Romans  of  yesterday :  — 

«  At  ilium 
Hettemi  capiie  indvto  subiere  Quirites.** 

Indido  refers  to  the  cap  (pileut)  which  slaves  wore  when  ^ey  were  emancipated. 
They  bore  him  to  the  tomb  (itftim  iubiere)* 

f  **  We  have  no  ei press  testimony  positively  denying  the  existence  of  a  family 
affinity  among  the  members  of  a  Roman  gens.  But,  had  Cicero  believed  in  the 
common  descent  of  the  Roman  gentilest  his  definition  would  have  been  made  without 
trouble ;  as  it  is,  however,  he  says  not  a  syllable  of  this ;  but  determines  the  notion 
of  them  by  a  succession  of  attributes,  each  giving  it  greater  and  greater  precision  ; 
adding,  to  their  bearing  a  common  name, — their  descent  from  freemen ;  vrithout  any 
stain  of  slavery  among  their  ancestors ;  without  their  having  ever  incurred  any  legal 
disability,  whether  public  or  private.  Hereby  even  the  freed  clients,  though  they 
bore  the  gentile  name  of  their  patrons,  are  eipressly  excluded :  while  the  freebom 
foreigners,  who  acquired  that  name  together  with  the  Roman  franchise,  are  recog- 
nised by  the  very  exclusion  of  the  clients.     The  Comelii  as  a  gens  had  common 

""^ous  rites;  but  we  cannot,  on  that  account,  assume  that  an  original  kindred 
between  the  Sdpios  and  the  Syllas.**  — >  JSieb.  L  p.  S70. 
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the  contrary.  Thus  patrutu^  the  father's  brother,  was  both  an  agnahu 
and  cognatus :  but  avunculus,  the  mother's  brother,  was  only  a  cog* 
natus,  Digest. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens,  Liv.  x.  8.* 
Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majoruim  gentium,  and  others 
mmorum  gentium,  Cic  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the  plebeians  ob* 
tained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians  [A.  U.  S09]» 
and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise  received  the 
rights  of  genies  {jura  gentium,  vel  gentiiia)  ;  which  rights  were  then 
said  to  be  confounded  by  tlTese  innovations,  Liv.  iv.  1.  &c  Hence, 
however,  some  gentes  were  patrician,  and  others  plebeian  ;  and  some- 
times in  the  same  gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank 
and  others  of  plebeian,  SueL  Tib,  l.f  Hence  also  sine  genie,  for 
Ubertinus  et  nan  generasus,  ignobly  bom,  HaraL  Sat  ii.  5.  15.  X 

To  mark  the  different  genies  nndfamiUa,  and  to  distinguish  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  more  noble  of 
them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Pranamen,  Namen,  and  Cog* 
namen,  Juvenal,  v.  126.    Quinctil.  viii.  3.  27. 

The  PRiENOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual.  It  was 
commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as,  A.  for  Auius  ;  C.  Caius  ;  D. 
Dedmus;  K,  Kceso;  L,  Lucius;  Jf.  Marcus  ;  M\  Manius  ;  N,  Nume- 
rius;  P.PubUus;  Q.  Qumtus  ;  T.  Titus;  sometimes  with  two  letters, 

*  "  Plebes  dicitur  (according  to  Capito)  in  qua  gentes  civium  patridas  non 
insunt.  (GM2iui,z.  20.)  Instead  of  a  patrician,  Li  vy  says,  vir  patricue  gentis :  of 
i.  TarquUiuh  iii.  27. ;  of  P.  ScmHus,  iU.  S3. ;  of  M.  Manliut,  vi.  11."  —  Ni^.  i. 
p.  276. 

•f-  *^  The  Claudian  house  contained  the  Marcelli ;  plebeians,  equal  to  the  Appii  in 
the  splendour  of  the  honours  they  attained  unto,  and  beyond  comparison  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  commonwealth  :  such  plebeian  families  evidently  arose  from  marriages 
of  disparagement,  contracted  before  the  right  of  intermarriage  existed  between  the 
orders.  But  the  Claudian  house  had  also  a  very  large  number  of  low-bom  persons 
who  bore  its  name ;  such  as  the  M.  Claudius,  who  disputed  the  freedom  of  Virginia : 
nay,  according  to  an  opinion  of  earlier  times,  as  the  case  in  Cicero  {de  Orai.  L  39.) 
proves,  it  contained  the  freedmen  and  their  descendants.  Thus  among  the  Gaels, 
the  nobles  and  their  vassals  formed  the  clan  of  the  Campbells :  if  we  apply  the 
Roman  phrase  to  them,  the  former  had  it,  the  latter  only  belonged  to  it.**.^ 
Nieb.  i.  p.  276. 

i  **  To  assist  their  indigent  fellows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burthens,  was  an 
obugation  which  bound  the  members  of  tlie  house,  as  well  as  the  clients ;  tliis  is  a 
bond,  however,  which  did  not  outlive  old  times  and  old  manners.  Not  more  than  a 
single  instance  of  it  is  mentioned  ;  when  the  clients  and  gentiles  of  Camillus  paid 
the  fine  for  him  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced.  (Xtvy,  v.  32.)  Subsequently,  the 
custom  will  have  grown  obsolete:  the  gentiles  were  certainly  not  called  upon, 
except  when  the  means  of  the  clients  were  inadequate ;  and  when  the  relations  of 
clientship  had  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  still  further,  there  was  so  seldom 
occasion  to  do  so,  that  the  legal  principle  itself  was  forgotten.**  —  Nkb.  i.  p.  272. 
<*  Dionysius  says,  Romulus  dirided  the  curies  into  decads :  what  other  subdivision 
can  be  meant  here  than  that  into  houses  (gentes)  ?  Such  an  one,  that  ten  houses  wer« 
assigned  to  each  cury,  and  the  three  tribes  contained  300.  Hence  the  patrician  tribes 
might  also  be  called  centuries,  as  they  are  in  Livy ;  they  contained  each  100  houses. 
Here  we  see  the  numerical  basis  of  the  Roman  divisions,  three  multiplied  into  ten. 
Moreover,  it  corresponds  with  the  300  fathers  in  the  senate  :  and  if  the  captain  and 
burgess  of  each  house  were  called  a  decurion,  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  strange 
in  the  senators  of  the  colonies  and  provincial  towns  bearing  that  name.  Such 
numerical  proportions  are  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Roman  houses  were  not 
more  ancient  than  the  constitution ;  but  corporations  formed  by  a  l^slator  to 
harmonise  with  iU  plan." .—  P.  273.  290. 
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aS)  Ap.  Appius;  Cn,  Cneiui  ;  Sp.  Spuriw;  Ti.  Tiberius  ;  and  some- 
times with  threey  as  Mam,  Mamercus  ;  Ser,  Servius  ;  Sex,  Sextus* 

The  NOMEN  was  put  afler  the  Prsenomen,  and  marked  the  getu^ 
and  commonly  ended  in  iui;  as,  Cornelius^  FabiuSf  TulUua,  Julius^ 
Oclavius,  &c. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  familiar  as, 
Cicero,  Casar,  &c 

Thus,  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  Pranomen ; 
Cornelius,  the  Nomen  ;  and  Scipio,  the  Cognomen, 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  surname ;  as  the  Marian  ;  thus, 
C.  Mariusy  Q,  Sertorius,  L,  Mummius,  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  Gens 
and  famiUa  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other :  thus, 
Fabia  gens,  v.  FamiUa,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AGNOMEN 
or  Cognomen,  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable  event. 
Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and 
Africa.  On  a  similar  account  his  brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
was  named  Asiadcus.  So  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Ctoic- 
iator,  from  his  checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining 
battle.  We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen,  or  Cognomen,  added; 
thus,  the  latter  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  JEmiUo' 
nus,  because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by 
the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  male  children  of  his  own. 
But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as,  Romulus, 
Remus,  &c.  or  two;  as,  Numa  PomptUus,  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus 
Martius,  Tarquinius  Prisons,  Servius  Tullius,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  But 
when  they  were  divided  into  tribes  or  clans  and  families  (in  genies  ei 
familias),  they  began  commonly  to  have  three ;  as,  X.  Junius  Brutus, 
M,  Valerius  Poplicola,  Sec 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly  two, 
and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  surname,  SalL  Cat,  17.  Cic 
Epist,  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any  one,  the  prcenomen  was  gene- 
rally used,  as  being  peculiar  to  citizens ;  for  slaves  had  no  prtenomen. 
Hence,  Gaudent  prcenomine  moUes  auricuUe,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  32.  * 

The  surnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances;  either 
firom  some  quality  of  the  mind,  as,  Cato  from  wisdom,  i.  e.  Caius, 
wise,  Cic,  de  Sen,  2,  &c,  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as,  Calvus, 
Crcususy  Macer,  &c,  or  from  cultivating  particular  fruits,  as,  Lentulus, 
Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  surnames  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests 
and  witty  allusions ;  thus,  Ajstna,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  13.  9.  So,  Serrimus 
Calatinus,  Cic  pro  Sext.  33.  Hence  also  m  a  different  sense  Virgil 
says,  Vel  te  sumo,  Serrano,  serentem,  Mn,  vi.  844.  for  Q.  Cincinnatus 
was  called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the  senate 
found  him  sowing,  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was  made 
dictator,  PUn,  xviii.  3. 

*  Hence  Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  the  humiliating  treatment  with  which  parasites 
met,  tells  one  of  them  that  he  would  be  turned  out  of  doors,  if  he  should  remonstrate 
against  it,  like  a  freeman  {or  one  who  had  got  three  names)  :  — 

"  Si  quid  tentaveris  unquam 
Hiscere,  tanquam  habeas  Iria  nomina*** — r.  126,  127. 
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The  Pnenamen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day,  which 
was  called  dies  lustncus^  or  the  day  of  purification,  when  certain 
religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrvb.  Sat.  i.  16.  Suet  Ner.  6« 
[to  girls  on  the  8th  day.]  The  eldest  son  of  the  family  usually  got 
Uie  I^rwfiomen  of  his  father ;  the  rest  were  named  from  theur  undes 
or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to  be 
called  from  the  name  of  the  gens;  thus,  TuUicij  the  daughter  of 
Cicero;  JuUoy  the  daughter  of  Cesar;  Odavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, &c ;  and  they  retained  the  same  name  afier  they  were  married* 
When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called  Mqfor  and  the 
other  Minor  ;  thus.  Comma  Major^  Cornelia  Minor*  If  there  were 
more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  number;  thus, 
Primoy  SecundOy  Tertioj  Quarto,  QutniOy  &c.  Varro  de  Lat  Ling.  viiL 
58.  Suet.  Jul.  50.  Or  more  sofUy,  TertuUa,  QuartiUoy  Quintilh,  &c 
Cic  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also  had  prae- 
nomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters ;  thus,  q  for  Cbui, 
fj  for  Lucia,  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the  gentes, 
and  surnames  of  ihefamilitB,  always  remained  fixed  and  certain.  They 
were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family,  and  descended  to  their 
posterity.  But  after  the  subversion  of  liberty  they  were  changed  and 
confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free>  who  had  the  power  of  doing  what 
Uiey  pleased.  Those  who  were  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  always 
free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made  free  were  called  LI- 
BERTl and  LIBERTINL  They  were  called  Liberii  in  relation  to 
their  masters,  and  Uberiini  in  relation  to  freebom  citizens;  thus, 
Ubertus  meus,  Ubertus  Ccesaris,  and  not  Ubertinus  :  but  liberiinus  homo, 
L  e.  non  ingenuus.  Servus  cum  manu  miUitur,JU  libertinus  (non 
Ubertus),  QuinctiL  viii.  S.  27* 

Some  think  that  lAbertini  were  the  sons  of  the  Liberti,  from  Sue- 
tonius, Claud*  24.  who  says  that  they  were  thus  called  anciently :  so 
Isidor*  ix.  4. ;  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the  classics.*  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied  to  the  same  person  in  writers 
who  flourished  in  different  ages,  Plaut,  MiL  Glor.  iv.  I.  15,  16. 
Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  47*  Those  whom  Cicero,  de  Orat  i.  9.  calls  Libertini, 
Livy  makes  qui  servilutem  servtssent,  xlv.  15.  Hence  Seneca  often 
contrasts  Servi  et  lAberi,  Jngenui  et  Libertini,  de  Vit.  Beat.  24. 
£p.  31.  &C. 

SLAVES.t 

Men  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken  in  war  |,  by 
sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  bom  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
(^Servi  aut  nasceoaniur  sxLt^fiebant) 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms  and  sur« 

*  Hot.  {EfUt,  i.  20.  80.  Sat.  i.  6.  6.)  calls  him9el(  Libertino  poire  natum,  i.  e. 
the  son  of  a  freedman. 

-f  For  a  fbller  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Blair's  Inquifj 
into  the  state  of  slavery  among  the  Romans. 

I  Prisoners  taken  in  civil  wars  were  not  dealt  with  as  slaves* 
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rendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  were  caUed 
DEDITITII,  Ztv.  vii.  31.  C4B$.  L  27.  But  those  taken  in  the  field, 
or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auction  (nt6  corona^  as  it 
was  termed,  Lw.  v.  22.  &c  because  they  wore  a  crown  [or  chapletj 
when  sold ;  or  nt6  hasia^  because  a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier 
or  auctioneer  stood).*  They  were  called  SERVl  (quod  estetU 
hdio  servati),  Isidor.  ix.  4.  or  MANCIPIA  (quasi  memu  et^fif), 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8.f 

2.  There  was  a  continual  marlcet  for  slaves  at  Rome4  Those  who 
dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALITII,  Cie.  OraL  7. 
qui  venaki  AoMoit/,  Raut  Trin.  ii.  2. 51.)  brought  them  thither  from 
various  countries.^  The  seller  was  bound  to  promise  for  the  sound- 
ness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  mults,  Horat  Sat,  ii.  3. 
285.  Hence  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  (producebantur) 
naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll  (tUuhu  vel  intcriptio)  hanging  at 
their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  speciled, 
GelL  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound  to  make 
up  the  loss,  Ctc.  Off,  iii.  16,  17*  or  in  some  cases  to  take  back  the 
slave,  Ibid.  23.  lliose  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant  (pr^utare) 
were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head  (pileatiy  Gell.  vii.  4.). 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk  (creiaiis  v.  gypsatis pedibus^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17, 18.  s.  58. 

*  "  £t  probere  caput  dominft  venale  sub  hasti.  (Jtiv.  iii.  SS).**  <—  T, 

•f-  "  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  abundant  a  supply  of  bondsmen 
was  obtained,  by  the  Romans,  in  their  wars.  Afler  the  fall  of  the  Samnites  at 
Aquilonia,  8,553,000  (or  2,033,000)  pieces  of  brass  were  realised  by  the  sale  of 
prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about  36,000.  (Xtvy  x.  46.)  The  number  of  the 
people  of  Epirus  taken  and  sold  fair  behoof  of  the  army,  under  Paulus  j&milius, 
was  ]  50,000.  On  the  descent  of  the  Romans  upon  Africa,  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
they  took  20,000  prisoners.  On  the  great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the 
Cimbri,  60,000  were  captured.  When  Pindenissus  was  taken  by  Cicero,  the 
inhabitants  were  sold  for  more  than  100,000/.  (Ck*  ad  Att.  v.  2a)  Augustus, 
having  overcome  the  Salassi,  sold  as  slaves  36,000,  of  whom  8000  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  (Suei.  Aug.  ^\,y*  ~^  Blair,  p.  19.  "  The  profits  of  the  dealera 
who  bought  up  such  slaves  must  have  been  enormous.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  in 
Pontus,  a  man  might  be  purchased  for  three  shillings,  while  the  lowest  price  at 
Rome  was,  perhaps,  nearly  15/."  —  P.  29. 

I  The  itand  or  stall  where  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale,'  was  called  catattat 
TibulL  a.  6.  41.  Pers.  Sat  vi.  77.  Martial.  £p.  vi.  29.  The  principal  slave- 
markets  were  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  in  the  Thuscus  Vicus,  near  the  Temple 
of  Castor. 

§  *'  Scythia  was  so  great  a  magazine  for  slaves,  that  Scythian  almost  became 
another  word  for  slave.  The  Roman  slave  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Delos. 
That  island  rose  into  importance  as  a  commercial  place  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Its  port  l>ecame  proverbial  for  such  traffic,  and  was  capable  of  importing  and  re- 
exporting  10,000  slaves  in  a  single  day.  Tlie  Cilician  pirates  made  Delos  the  great 
staple  for  the  sale  of  their  captives.  It  ceased  to  be  a  great  mart  after  the  Mithri* 
datic  war.  Various  provinces  of  Asia,  but,  most  of  all,  Phrygia  and  Syria, 
furnished  slaves  to  Rome.  [Hence  Syri  venaleit  Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  66,]  The  Gets 
came  from  the  country  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Pontus.  The  Davi  are  thought, 
by  Strabo,  to  be  the  same  with  the  German  Dad  ;  but  Salmasius  shows,  that  the 
former  were  more  probably  an  Oriental  race.  Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place  of  sale  for  natives  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Egypt,  llirace 
was  the  parent  country  of  a  number  of  slaves;  and  a  considerable  slave  trade  waa 
carried  on,  in  the  Augustan  age,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy 
and  the  Illyrians ;  the  Galatians,  too,  were  great  slave  dealers  at  a  later  period."*  — 
£lair,  p.  25. 
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TibulL  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  (auribus  perforaiisj)  JuYenaL 
i.  I04f.*  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on  that  condition,  that  if  they 
did  not  please  they  should  be  returned  (redhibereniur)  within  a  limited 
time,  [six  months,  according  to  the  edicts  of  the  utiles,]  Cic.  Off. 
iii.  24.  PUmL  Most  iii.  2.  113.  Festus.  Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VENALES,  or  Sbrvi  novicii,  Cic, 
pro  QuincL  6.  PUn.  Ep.  i.  21.  QuinctUian.  i.  12.  2.  viii.  2.  8.  Slaves 
who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were  become  artful,  veteraioretf 
Terent.  Heaut.  v.  1. 16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-bom  citizens  among  the  Romans,  as 
among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much  less  was  it 
allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.f  But  as  this  gave  occasion 
to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  those 
[being  20  years  of  age]  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  for  the 
sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery.  Fathers  might, 
indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves,  [this  was  restricted  to  unmarried 
sons,]  but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of 
citizens ;  for  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held  as  In- 
ffenuiy  not  Libertinu  The  same  was  the  case  witii  insolvent  debtors, 
who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  (tit  terviiuUm  credi* 
toribus  addictiy)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  26.  v.  10.  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  oflen  reduced  to  slavery,  by  way  of  punishment. 
Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themseWes  enrolled  in  the 
Censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  (qui  censum  aut  militiam  sub' 
tarfugtranty)  had  their  goods  confiscated ;  and,  after  beingscourged, 
were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic.  pro  CacifUh  34.^  Those  con- 
demned to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme 
punishment,  were  first  deprived  of  liberty,  and,  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
termed  slaves  of  punishment  (servi  pcBrusjingebantur). 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  but  their  con- 
nection was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  and  themselves,  Ckmh^ 
bemales.  Those  slaves  who  were  bom  in  the  house  of  their  masters, 
were  called  VERNiE,  or  Vemaculi  ;  hence  lingua  vemaculoy  v.  -am, 
one's  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were  more  petulant  thmi  otliers, 
because  they  were  commonly  more  indulged,  HoraL  ScU.  ii.  6. 66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house,  was  called  FAMILIA, 

Nqf.  AU.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  (Familia  constat  ex  servis  pluribusy 

Cic.  Cscin.  19.  Q^incleeim  liberi  homines,  populus  est;  totidem  servif 

JamiHa^;  totidem  vincti,  ergastulumy  Apulei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves, 

*  The  poHage  alluded  to  in  Juvenal  would  hardly  seem  to  bear  out  the  aaaerdon, 
that  the  ears  of  aU  such  slaves  were  bored.  The  satirist  is  introducing  an  enfrai»- 
cbtsed  slave,  bom  near  the  Euphrates,  and  now  boasting  of  the  immense  wealth 
that  be  has  amassed.  "  Quamvis  Natus  ad  J^tif  ^iratemy  moUes  quod  in  aurefenetirm 
Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negem.**  Now,  the  ears  of  all  slaves  in  the  EaU  were  bored 
as  a  mark  of  their  servitude.  They  wore  bits  of  goid  by  way  of  ear-ringt.  The 
epithet  moUet  may  perhaps  intimate,  says  Madan,  that  this  custom  was  looked  upon 
at  Rome  (as  among  us)  as  a  mark  of  efieminacy. 

f  This  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  law  by  Hadrian. 

\  **  This  must  have  sunk  into  a  mere  form,  after  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
territories.*'  —  BUnr,  p.  41. 

■     $.  ^^  Seneca,  however,  uses  the  vrordjamilia  in  speaking  of  a  set  of  eleven.    EiH$t. 
27."  —  JWoir,  p.  13. 
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PcmiUares^  Cic.  pro  Coel.  23.  Plaut.  Amphit.  Prol.  127-*  Hence 
familuB  phUosophorumy  sects,  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18.  Divin.  ii.  1.  Att.  ii.  16. 
Sententia  gtUB  familiam  ducit,  Honestum  quod  sit,  id  bsse  solum 
BONUM ;  the  chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id,  Fin.  ii.  16.  Lucius  fa- 
nUHam  ducii,  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  Phil*  v.  11.  Accedit  eiiam, 
guodfcuniliatn  ducity  &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Do  minus,  Terent.  Eujt,  iii.  2. 
23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  60.  On  this  account, 
Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53.  So  Tiberius,  IcL  27. 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  f  Such  as  had  a  genius 
for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the  liberal  arts, 
(artibus  ingenuis,  liberalilms  v.  honestis,  Cic.)  Horat.  £p.  iu  2.7. 
Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price,  Plin,  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec. 
Ep.  27  Suet.  JuL  47*  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal 
part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  epis.  % 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school,  were  called 
Padagogi  ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those  young  slaves  stayed 
who  were  instructed  in  literature,  (litera  servilesy  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  was 
called  Pjedagooium,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  § 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour :  as  from  being 
B  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town  (Mediastinus),  to  be  an  overseer  in 
tlie  country  (  Villicus)^  Horat  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were  cul- 
tivated chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin,  xviii.  3.  But  there  were  also  free 
men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us  (MERCENARU),  Cic.  Off. 
L  13.  pro  C<Bcin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their 
slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure, 
JuvenaL  Sat,  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised  with  so  great  cruelty, 
especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made  at 
different  times  to  restrain  it.  ||      The  lash  was  the  common  punish- 

*  A\9oJhtmuU  And  famulitut  Macrob.  Sat  i.  2. 

•f  **  It  was  very  common  for  masters  to  let  out  thdr  slaves  for  hire ;  as  well  is 
to  sell  the  productions  of  their  art  and  industry.  Crassus  derived  a  great  revenue 
from  the  hire  of  his  slave  builders ;  and  Atticus  gained  much  emolument  ttom  the 
sale  of  the  copies  of  manuscripts  made  by  his  learned  slaves.  Sometimes  a  slave 
vras  allowed  to  live  apart,  and  to  exert  his  talents  in  any  calling,  on  condition  of 
bringing  in  to  his  master  the  whole,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  his  gains."-*  Blair, 
p.  106.  —  ^  Cicero  seems  to  say,  that  a  good  workman  might  perhaps  get  13  asses, 
c»r  104)^  a  day,  but  not  more  in  his  age:  (pro  Q.  Roscio,  10»)  Tliis  rale  of  hire 
woula  give  HA  Qs.  6d.  in  the  working  year  of  S30  days.** —  P.  157. 

^  His  band  of  architects  and  masons  alone  exctieded  500. 

§  *<  It  was  at  all  times,  after  the  introduction  of  luxury,  fashionable  to  go  abroad 
attended  by  a  great  train  of  slaves.  Horace  (1  Sat.  iii.  11.)  mentions  such  a  troop 
consisting  of  200,  and  considers  ten  a  very  small  retinue.**  —  Blairy  p.  13. 

II  **  The  slave  was  also  little  protected  from  the  violence  of  others.  A  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  imposed  fines  upon  those  guilty  of  assault,  6xed  the 
amount,  in  case  of  a  slave  bang  the  party  hurt,  at  half  that  threatened  when  a 
freeman  was  the  suflTerer ;  and  the  rates  were  so  trifling,  that  they  soon  ceased  to 
operate  as  a  punishment."— ^^/latr,  p.  55.  <*  Afier  some  restraint  had  been  put 
upon  the  arbitrary  exertion  of  domestic  authority,  the  court  of  the  Praefect  of  the 
city  was  directed,  by  Augustus  {Tac.  Ann,\i,  11.)  to  entertain  the  mutual  coin- 
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ment ;  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead*, 
and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks 
wherever  they  went,  which  was  called  FURC A ;  and  whoever  had 
been  subjected  to  this  punishment  was  ever  afterwards  called  FUR- 
CIFER.f  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  called  MAS- 
TIGIA,  Ter.  AMph.  v.  2.  6.  or  VERBERO,  Id.  Phorm.  iv.  4.  3* 
A  slave  who  had  been  branded  was  called  STIGMATIAS,  v.  -icu^, 
i.  e.  twHs  compuncttts,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  7.  Inscriptusy  Mart.  viii.  75. 9.  |  Liter^ 
attis,  Plant.  Cas.  ii.  6.  49.  (i.  e.  Uteris  inscriptus:  as,  tinta  liUratOy 
Plaut  Rud.  ii.  5.  21.  ensictdus  literatusy  &c.  Id,  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves 
also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work-house,  or 
bridewell  (m  ergastuloy  v.  PISTRiNO),  where  they  were  obliged  to 
turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plaut  et  Ter,  passim,  etSenec,  deBenef. 
iv.  37.     [These  work-houses  were  suppressed  by  Hadrian.] 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retrakerey  Ter. 
Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  wno  fled  from  their  masters  (Fugitivi,  Cie. 
Fam^  V.  9.)  were  called  Fugitivarii,  Fhr,  iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with  a  weight 
tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them,  PlauL  Ann. 
ii.  2.  34.  &c  AuL  iv.  4.  16.  Ter,  Phorm,  i.  4.  43.  To  deter  slaves 
from  offending,  a  thong  (kabena)  or  a  lash  made  of  leather  was  com- 
monly hung  on  the  staircase  {in  scalis  latmt  meluens  pendentis  habemB)^ 
Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15.;  but  this  was  chiefly  applied  to  younger  slaves. 
Scholiast,  ibid,  Impuberes  habend  vel  feruld  plectebantury  Ulpian.  D. 
L  33k  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here  join  in  scatis  with  laiuity  as  Cic.  in 
3R1.15.    Phil  n.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified,  JuvenaL 
vi.  219.  CicinVer.  v.  3.  64.  &c.;  but  this  punishment  was  prohibited 
under  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the  murder 
not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 
Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one  family  punished  on  this  account. 
Tacit  Ann.  [xiiL  32.]  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and  might  be 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  other  efiects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice^,  Ter. 

plaints  of  masters  aod  their  slaves ;  and  before  it,  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
appear  and  act  on  their  own  behalf.** —  P.  5S, — '*  Antoninus  Pius,  borrowing  a 
highly  salutary  Athenian  law  on  the  same  subject,  empowered  the  judge,  who  should 
be  satisfied  of  a  slaTe*s  complaint  about  his  ill  treatment  being  well  founded,  to 
force  the  owner  to  sell  him  to  some  other  master.*'  —  P.  84. 

*  Tliis  was  prohibited  by  Constantine. 

*f  "  Stocks,  of  various  kinds,  and  known  by  different  names,  were  much  used  in 
pariA.iigslaves.  Cippus  or  robur,  was  a  sort  of  pillory,  in  which  the  liands  and 
fee  rirere  fixed.  One  sort,  called  numeUth  (Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  2.  5.)  must  have  been 
very  severe,  if  it  resembled  an  instrument  of  the  same  name,  used  for  fastening 
refractory  cattle.  Of  a  similar  description  with  stocks,  was  the  block  of  wood 
{codas)  to  which  offenders  were  chained  by  the  leg,  and  which  could  sometimes  be 
dragged  after  them,  but  was  sometimes  immoveable.**  — J?/atr,  p.  109. 

\  ^  Juv.  xiv.  S4.  inscripta  ergastula,  career  Ruslicus,"  T. 

§  **  When  an  allied  slave  claimed  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  unjust  detention 
in  servitude,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue  for  him, 
tall  Justinian  dispensed  with  that  formality.**  —i^tr,  p.  51. 
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Phorm.  ii.  62.  nor  make  a  witt,  PHn.  Ep,  viii.  16.  nor  inherit  any 
thing  [unless  accompanied  by  a  bequest  of  freedom],  Id,  iv.  11.^  but 
genue  masters  allowed  them  to  make  a  kind  of  will  (gtuui  testamenia 
facere)y  Plin.  £p.  viii.  16. ;  nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers.  Id,  x.  39. 
unless  first  made  free,  Serv,  in  Virg.  jEn*  ix.  5V1.  except  in  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000  slaves  were  armed 
without  being  freed,  Liv,  xxii.  57.*  These  were  called  VOLONES, 
because  they  enlisted  voluntarily,  Festus ;  and  afterwards  obtained 
their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Liv.  xxiv,  16.  [xxxiv.  6.] 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sustenance 
(DIM£NSUM),  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  (modii)  of  grain  a 
month,  and  &ye  denarii^  which  was  called  their  MENSTRUUM, 
DonaL  in  Ter.  Ptiorm.  i.  1.9.  SenecEp.  80.  f  lliey  likewise  had  a 
daily  allowance  (DIARIUM,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14-.  40.).  And  what  thev 
spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other  means  with  their  roaster  s 
consent,  was  called  their  PECULIUM,  [  Virg.  EcL  i.  33.]  This 
money,  with  their  master's  permission,  they  laid  out  at  interest,  or 
purchased  with  it  a  slave  for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they 
might  make  profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Servi  VIC  ARIUS,  Horat, 
Sai.il  7.  79.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  PiauCAsin.u.  ^.  2^1.  Martial.\u  IS.  7. 
and  constituted  part  o£  the  pectdiumf  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes 
purchased  their  freedom.  Cicero  says,  that  sober  and  industrious 
slaves,  at  least  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war, 
seldom  remained  in  servitude  above  six  years,  Phil.  viiL  1 1. ;(  At 
certain  times  slaves  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters 
out  of  their  poor  savings,  (ex  eo  quod  de  dimenso  suo  unciatim  com* 
parserifUy)  Terent.  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  i^eement  between 
the  master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  certain 
sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty,  PlauL  AuL 
V.  3.     Casin.  ii.  5,  6.  &c.    Rud.  iv.  2.  23.     TacU.  xiv.  42. 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same,  yet 
their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  their  masters  and  their  different  employments.  Some  were  treated 
with  indulgence ;  some  served  in  chains,  as  janitors  and  door-keepers 
(oHiarii) ;  and  so  in  the  country,  ccUenati  cuUores^  Flor.  iii.  19.  VincU 
Jbssoresy  Lucan.  vii.  402.  ^Tibull.  ii.  7.  25.]  At  (sc  qui  agrum  colttnt) 
vel  colonic  vel  servi  sunt  ioltUi  aui  vincHy  Columell.  i.  7*  (see  post,  tit. 
Agriculture)  ;  others  were  confined  in  work-houses  bielow  ground 
(in  ergcutuUs  subterraneis).     So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes^  damnaUs  manusy 

*  <*  Augustus  first  regubrly  enrolled  freedmen  among  the  troops ;  and  later 
emperors,  in  spite  of  a  general  law  against  slaves  coming  forward  as  recruits,  com- 
pelled proprietors  to  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  their  slaves,  to  make  up  the 
levies,  the  slaves  acquiring  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  bounty,  by  their  enrolment ; 
but  emancipated  recruits  appear  to  have  been  generally  made  foot  soldiers,  and  not 
admitted  into  the  superior  service  of  the  cavalry.**  —  Blairy  p.  54. 

•f  **  Salt  and  oil  were  commonly  allowed ;  and  an  allowance  of  wine  equal,  upon 
an  average,  to  about  1  j  pint  English  a  day,  and  more  near  vintage  time  and  upon 
great  festivals.'*  —  Blaitf  p.  95.  Cato  de  R.  R,  57.  Juvenal  (liv.  126.)  represents 
a  miser  withholding  due  allowance  of  food  from  his  slaves :  Servorum  ventres  modio 
castigat  inujuo. 

\  **  Liberty  was  generally  conferred  upon  female  slaves  who  had  four  or  more 
childrt-n.;*  —  f^hir,  p.  104. 
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inscriptique  vtdtuSf  arva  exercent,  xviii.  3.  Colt  rura  ab  ergastulis 
pessimum  est,  lb.  c.  6.  * 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  ;  as  at 
the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  HoraL  Sat.  ii.  7.  when 
they  were  served  at  table  by  tlieir  masters,  Atuatu  de  Fer.  Rom. 
iL  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Festus. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  immense, 
JuvendL  iii.  I40.t  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  had  several 
thousands,  Senec,  de  Tranq,  An,  iii.  j:  Wars  were  sometimes  excited 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  Flor.  iii.  19,  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various  public 
services,  Liv.  i.  7.  [as  rowers  on  board  ships  of  war,  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  national  works,  in  taking  charge  of  public  buildings,]  and 
especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates.  Their  condition  was  much 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  private  slaves,  [ZiV.  xxvi.  4-7.]  They  had 
yearly  allowances  (annua)  granted  them  by  the  public,  Plin,jSpisL 
X.  3a  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil  (adscriptitii  vel 
pleba  adscripti) ;  concerning  the  state  of  whom  writers  are  not 
agreed.^ 

*  <<  Slaves,  whose  occupations  as  overseers  of  farms,  or  as  herdsmen,  required 
that  Uiey  should  live  apart  from  the  rest,  were  allowed  to  dwell  in  separate  houses 
or  cabins,  with  their  families ;  but  all  domestics  inhabited  a  sort  of  barrack,  attached 
to  the  dwelling  of  their  master.  Artisans  were  lodged  in  a  work-house  {ergoMtulum) 
where  they  exercised  their  crafts ;  and  thb  abode  was,  usually,  at  some  villa  of  their 
owner.  Each  slave  had  a  separate  cell,  like  the  Roman  soldiers ;  evidence  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  domestic  and  military  edifices  yet  remaining  in  Italy. 
(The  remains  of  the  prietorian  barracks  at  Rome,  and  the  more  perfect  barracks  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  may  be  taken  as  examples.)  The  younger  Pliny  (ii.  Bp, 
17.  41.)  says,  that  in  his  Laurentian  (or  Laurentinian)  villa,  most  of  the  slave-rooms 
were  neat  enough  for  the  reception  of  his  own  guests.  Males  and  females  were 
kept  apart,  except  those  whom  the  master  suffered  to  form  unions  {cmUvberma) 
resembling  marriage.'* — Blair,  p.  100. 

f  Blair  (p.  15.)  estimates  one  slave  to  every  free  Roman,  between  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  and  the  fall  of  Corinth  ;  three  to  one  between  the  conquest  of  Greece 
(A.  U.  C.  607,  B.  C.  146)  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (A.  D.  222*235). 
This,  he  adds,  would  make  the  entire  population  of  Italy,  under  Claudius,  amount 
to,  —  free,  6,944,000 ;  slaves,  20,832,000;  — total,  27,776,000. 

\  The  first  question  with  respect  to  a  man's  fortune  was,  QmU  jtascit  servos  f 
Juv.  Sat  lit  141. 

$  '<  The  adscriptitU  could  not,  indeed,  be  separated  from  the  soil  to  which  they  were 
attached ;  but  were,  in  most  other  respects,  upon  a  level  with  slaves  employed  in 
agriculture.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  marrying  with- 
out their  master's  sanction,  unless  in  case  of  males  uniting  tliemselves  to  free-bom 
females ;  for,  as  that  released  them  from  servitude,  the  ma»ter*s  consent  was  necessary. 
The  coloni  were  diffen^nlly  situated ;  they  enjoyed  many  of  the  rights  of  freemen, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  had,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  abandoned  them.  The 
language  of  various  laws,  relating  to  this  class  of  persons,  is  not  very  consistent ; 
but  the  following  particulars  lead  us,  on  the  whole,  to  characterise  their  state  as  one 
of  imperfect  or  abridged  freedom,  rather  than  of  mitigated  servitude.  They  (like 
the  adscriptitii)  could  not  be  removed  from  the  lands  on  which  they  lived,  unless  to 
another  estate  of  the  same  master ;  the  rents  which  they  paid,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
could  not  be  raised  ;  they  possessed  peculia,  but  were  not  entitled  to  alienate  them, 
without  leave  of  their  master ;  they  had  not  full  licence  to  bring  actions  at  law 
against  their  master,  but  miglit  sue  him,  in  regard  to  property,  and  injury  done  to 
themselves  or  their  families,  and  might  seek  redress  against  his  over-exactions.  The 
owner  of  land  was  termed  the  master  or  patron  {dominus  vel  paironus)  of  the  coioni 
who  cultivated  it ;  and  was  permitted  to  exercise  some  authority  over  them,  even  to 
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Slaves  anciently  bore  the  prsenomen  of  their  master ;  thus.  Mar" 
c^res,  LucipdreSt  PMipdres  (quasi  Marci^  ZmcU,  PubUipueri^  &c«), 
QuincHlian.  i.  4.  26.  Aderwards  they  got  various  names,  either  from 
their  country,  or  from  other  circumstances ;  as,  Syrtu^  DamUy  GeHa^ 
ParmenOf  &c.  in  comic  writers ;  Tiro,  Jxiurea,  Dian^us,  &c,  in  Cicero. 
But  slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  difierent 
emplojrments ;  as  Medid^  Chirurgi^  Padagogi,  Chxanmaticif  Scribal 
Fabriy  Coqtdy  &c.  ♦ 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  f  by  three  ways,  Centu^  Vindida^  et 
TeslamerUoy  Cic.  Topic.  2.  aeu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave  with  his  masters  knowledge,  or  by 
his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's  roll,  Cic.  Cacin.  si, 

2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  goin^  with  his  slave  in  his 
hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provmces,  to  the  Proconsul 
or  Propraetor,  said,  "  I  desire  that  this  man  be  free  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans.'*  Hung  hominem  liberum  esse  volo  more 
vel  JURE  QuiRiTiuM ;  and  the  Praetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod 
on  the  head  of  the  slave,  HoraL  Sat  ii.  ?•  76.  pronounced,  ^  I  say  that 
thb  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.**  Whereupon  the  lictor 
or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a  circle,  (which  was  called  VER- 
TIGO, Pers.  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  (o/d^Mi, 
Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  muUo  tnajaris  al&pse  mecum  veneuni,  Liberty  is 
sold,  &c.  Phadr,  ii.  5. 22.)  let  him  go  (e  manu  emittebat),  signifying  that 
leave  was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which 
the  slave  was  struck,  was  called  VINDICTA,  as  some  think,  from  Ftit- 
iJUcius  or  VindeXy  a  slave  of  the  Vitelliiy  who  informed  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the 
Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner, 
Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also,  perhaps,  Vindicare  in  libertatemy  to  free. 
MuLiER,  modd  quam  viruucta  redemity  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

3.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gives  his  slaves  their 
liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words  (verbis  di- 
rectis)i  as,  for  example,  Davus  servus  meus  liber  esto,  such 
freed  men  were  called  ORClNI  or  CharontUBy  because  they  had  no 
patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which,  those  un- 
worthy persons  who  got  admission  into  the  senate  afler  the  death  of 

the  eitent  of  moderate  caatigation.  But  the  cohni  appear  to  baye  had  the  full  right 
of  regular  marriage,  independently  of  his  control ;  and  their  unions  obtained  the 
legal  name  of  matrimony  (nupiUB).** —  BltttTf  p.  73. 

*  **  Of  the  Servi  there  were  several  denominations :  as,  Usuarih  FruchuirUt  Ficam, 
Vicariorum  Vicariu  PecuUarei,  Commune t^  DotaUs,  Receptitii,  HareditarU,  Cattrtntest 
Ordinarii,  PecuUatiy  Fulgarest  and  PubUcu  These  are  the  denominations  mentioned 
by  Pignoritis  {de  Serv.  p.  60.).  For  a  full  explanation  of  these  terms,  I  must  refer 
the  reaider  to  Pitisc  Lex.  Ant.  Rom.,  or  to  the  author  now  quoted.  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  Fructuaru  were  those,  in  whom  the  possessor  had  only  a  temporary 
interest,  not  being  the  owner  of  them  ;  that  the  Doiales  were  those  given  to  the 
husband,  as  the  dower  of  his  wife ;  ReceptUiU  those  whom  she  retained  as  her  own 
property  ;  the  Ordinarii  were  the  chief  servants  of  the  family  ;  the  Vicariit  tlieir  aasist- 
ants,  or  under'Servants ;  the  PeciUiarest  those  servants  who  were  chained  with  the 
care  of  the  young  sons  or  daughters  of  the  family,  and  were  peculiarly  assigned  to 
them  for  Uiat  purpose.*' —  Crombie's  G,  ii.  200. 

f  Manumiisio  was  the  only  word  applied,  by  the  Romans,  to  the  enfranchisement 
'^  slaves ;  emancipcUio  related  solely  to  the  dissolution  of  the  patria  fioUitat. 
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Caesar,  were  by  the  vulgar  called  SENA  TORES  ORClNI,  Suet. 
Aug.  35.  But  if  the  Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request 
(verbis  preccUivis)^  thus  Rogo  haredbm  meum,  ut  Davum  manu- 
MiTTAT,  the  heir  (Jusresjiduciarius)  retained  the  rights  of  patronage.* 
Liberty  procured   in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  JysTA 

LlBERTAS. 

In  latter  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  methods : 
by  letter  (per  epistolam) ;  among  friends  (inter  amicos)^  if  before  five 
witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ;  or  by  table  (per 
meiuam)y  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his  table,  Plin.  JEpist.  viL  16. ; 
for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to  eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons,  and 
benches  («u&se/^)  were  assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imisubsellii 
vir,  a  person  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  4.  32.  [The  master 
designedly  calling  the  slave  his  son,  gave  him  his  freedom.  See  Blair^ 
p.  166.]  There  were  many  other  methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but 
these  did  not  confer  complete  freedom.  They  only  discharged  them 
from  servitude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens : 
unless  afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  0iagi*> 
strate,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  32.  \ 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same:  they 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic.  pro  Balboy  9. 
according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius,  Dionys.  iv.  22,  23. 
They  were,  however,  distributed  among  the  four  city  tribes  as  being 
more  ignoble,  Liv.  EpiL  xx.|  But,  afterwards,  when  many  worth- 
less and  profligate  persons,  bemg  freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded 
the  rights  of  citizens,  various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of. 
manumitting  slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to  free,  by  his  will, 
above  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he  had ;  but  not 
above  100  §,  if  he  had  even  20,000,  which  number  some  individuals 

*  "  If  named  beir,  a  ilave  took  up  the  inheritance,  and  had  liberty  by  Impliea 
tion,  if  it  had  not  been  specially  left  to  him.** — Blair,  p.  78.     *<  A  daye,  without 
being  made  free  in  express  terms,  got  liberty  and  dtixensbip,  if  he,  by  order  of 
either  the  testator  or  the  heir,  attended  his  master's  funeral,  wearing  the  jnieut,  or 
fanned  his  corpse  on  the  bier.**  —  P.  165. 

•f*  <<  If  slaves  rendered  any  signal  service  to  the  state,  liberty  formed  part  of  the 
recompence  by  which  the  national  gratitude  was  testified.  Vindicius  (Lipyt  u,  5.), 
the  slave  who  discovered  the  plot  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  in  favour  of  Tarquin,  was 
rewarded  with  liberty;  and  two  slaves  (iv.  35.),  who  divulged  a  dangerous  servile 
<:onspiracy,  in  the  4th  century  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.  335),  received  manumission,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  (H.  S.  100,  or  800/.)  :  and  the  like  was  offered  to  any  slave 
who  should  give  information  at  the  time  of  Catiline*s  plot.*'  —  i?/air,  p.  65.  232 
**  The  slave  who  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  master  wa3  declared  free  by  the 
praetor,  and  was  subject  to  no  patron.*'  —  P.  167. 

I  A.  U.  484.  A  difference  happened  between  the  Censors,  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  with  respect  to  the  freedmen.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  confined  to  the  four  city  tribes,  in  order  that  they  might  have  less  sway  in 
the  elections ;  but  Gracchus  proposed  to  deprive  the  greatest  part  of  them  of  their 
suffrage.  But  Claudius  insisted  that  this  was  illegal ;  and  that,  though  a  Censot 
niight  remove  a  man  from  one  tribe  to  another  (wliich  was  the  full  meaning  of 
tribu  moverf),  yet  he  could  remove  no  man,  much  less  a  whole  order  of  men,  from 
all  the  five  and  thirty  tribes.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  all  the  freedmen  should 
be  incorporated  in  one  of  the  city  tribes ;  and  it  fell  by  lot  to  the  Esquiline  tribe  to 
receive  them.  Liv>  xlv.  15.  Carbo,  during  his  consulship,  A.  U.  669,  got  a 
law  passed  to  distribute  them  amongst  all  the  five  and  thirty  tribes. 

§  See  the  Lex  Fusia  Caninia* 
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are  said  to  have  possessed,  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  vi.  20.  Hence  Seneca 
speaks  of  v€Uta  gpcUia  terrarum  per  vinctos  colenda;  etfamilia  bellicosis 
mUionibus  major^  de  Benef.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of  slaves,  so 
that  the  master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names  (jwmenclaiory^ 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  6.  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  37.  117.  Augustus  ordain^ 
by  a  law,  called  ^Ua  Seniia,  that  no  slave  who  had  ever  for  the  sake 
of  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in  the 
face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  DediHtiiy  who  were 
indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens. 
Suet  Aug.  40.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  be  gathered  from  Dionys, 
iv.  24. 

Ailerwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Norbana^  because  it  was  passed 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771.  those  freed  per 
epistolamy  inter  amicosy  or  by  the  other  less  solemn  methods,  did  not 
obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of  the  Latins  who  were  trans- 
planted into  colonies.  Hence  they  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI, 
or  simply  LATINI,  Plin.  Ep,  x.  105.* 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  temple  of 
Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of  liberty,  Serv.  cut 
Virg,  JBn*  viii.  564.  Liv,  xlv.  44.  Hence,  Ad  pileum  senmm  vocare, 
for  ad  libertcUemy  Liv.  ibid,  f  They  also  were  presented  with  a  white 
robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master.  They  then  assumed  a  prtenomenj 
and  prefixed  the  name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus 
Tultiun  THrOy  the  freedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius 
says,  Verterit  hunc  Dominus;  momento  turbinis  [i.e.verHginis']  exit 
MARCUS  DamOy  Sat.  v.  77.  Hence,  Tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina, 
for  tanquam  Uber  sis,  Juvenal,  v.  120.  So  foreigners,  when  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of  that  person  by 
whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35,  86.  | 

*  "  Freedmen  were  long  deemed  ineligible  to  the  consulship,  and  other  high 
offices,  eyen  after  they  had  been  made  open  to  plebeians.  Neyertheless,  they  might 
be  appointed  judges  in  the  age  of  Persius  {Sat.  t.  80. ) ;  and  a  person  of  this  rank 
was  prtetor,  under  Trajan  {PUn.  iii.  Ep,  14.).  The  valued  privilege  of  wearing  a 
gold  ring  was,  by  law  or  custom,  denied  to  freedmen  ;  but  was  ofVen  accorded  by  an 
act  of  imperial  grace.  Freedmen  were  not  permitted  to  use  a  litter  within  the  dty, 
unless  by  special  licence ;  and  were  not  considered  worthy  to  exhibit  public  shows, 
without  authority,  previously  obtained  for  the  purpose.*'  —  BUurt  p.  179.  "The 
taint  of  servile  blood  was  in  part  removed  by  one  descent ;  but  not  for  those  marriages 
forbidden  by  law;  and,  perhaps,  not  for  entrance  into  the  senate;  although  some 
offices  were  certainly  given  to  the  sons  of  freedmen  {Liv.  ix.  46.).  The  haughty 
kept  aloof  from  the  company  of  those  whose  fathers  had  been  slaves ;  but  not  so  the 
majority  of  society ;  and  the  sons  of  freedmen,  if  meritorious  in  themselves,  were  not 
excluded  from  being  the  guests  of  the  Emperor ;  and  Horace,  we  know,  was  a 
favourite  visiter  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  of  Mecienas.  By  the  older  strict  rule, 
three  ingenuous  descents  were  required  to  qualify  for  patrician  rank.*'  —  Bkiir^ 
p.  181. 

t  Saturninus,  in  his  sedition,  when  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Capitol,  exalted 
a  cap  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  join 
him.     Marius  also  adopted  the  same  expedient  against  Sylla.  —  VaL  Max,  viii.  6. 

\  The  value  of  slaves  depended  upon  their  qualifications,  for  either  ministering 
to  the  luxury  of  their  owner,  or  being  a  source  of  his  emolument ;  and  the  great 
profusion  of  the  Romans,  during  the  most  luxurious  times,  is  conspicuous  in  the 
large  sums  occasionally  paid  for  slaves,  who  could  not  be  profitable  to  their  masten. 
'~  "  following  are  remarkable  instances  of  this  extravagance :  *-  A  morio,  or  fool 
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Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  the  patron 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities.  And  if  a 
patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman  when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  succeeded 
to  his  effects.  * 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  (ad  latUumias) ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by 
a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery  (in  servitutem  revocavtt% 
Suet.  Claud.  25.  Ubertumy  qui  probatus  Juerit  patrono  delatares  sunt' 
misissct  qui  de  statu  ejus  facerent  ei  qtuBstioneniy  servum  patroni  esse 
jussit.  L.  5.    Dig.  de  jure  Patron,  f 


RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

AND   OP   THE  DIFFBBBNT  INHABITANTS   OF   THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

While  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  whoever  fixed  their 
abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an  asylum  or 
sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and  malefactors, 
whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Liv.  i.  8. 
because  no  one  could  be  taken  from  thence  to  punishment.  Id* 
XXXV.  51.  Tac*  Ann,  iii.  60.  Even  vanquished  enemies  were  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  became  citizens.    In  this  manner  the  freedom 

(Mart.  fiii.  13.)»  was  sometimes  sold  for  S0,000  nummi,  or  1 61 A  9«.  9d. ;  100,000 
HiMfimi,  or  807^  5t,  lOei.,  were  giTen,  by  Calvisius  Sabinus  {^Sen.  £p,  4.),  for  eyich 
of  a  set  of  learned  slaves,  who  could  repeat  the  whole  of  celebrated  works.  Marc 
Antony  (PHn.  Til.  12.)  paid  for  a  pair  of  beautiful  youths,  who  resembled  each  otlier 
so  strongly,  that  they  were  passed  oflTastwins,  200  seslertia,  or  1614/.  11  <.  Bd*  At  a 
later  period,  single  handsome  boys  fetched  vast  prices  ;  100,000  nummi,  or 
807L  5s,  lOd.,  and  even  twice  that  sum.  Eunuchs  were  always  very  dear ;  but  the 
amount  paid  for  one  who  belonged  to  Sejanus,  if  not  erroneously  stated  by  Pliny 
(rii.  39. ;  viz.  3500  aeitertith  or  28,255/.  As,  2</.) ,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fancy 
price.  Slaves,  possessing  qualifications  which  might  be  turned  to  profit,  were 
sometimes  sold  for  very  large  sums.  A  good  cook  was  valued  at  4  talents,  or  772/. 
A  vine-dresser  was  worth  8000  sesterliif  or  64/.  1 1«.  8(L  An  esteemed  medical 
man  must  have  borne  a  high  value,  as  the  annual  emoluments  of  one  sometimes 
amounted  to  nearly  5000/.  (^Ptin.  xxix.  1.)  A  slave  well  fitted  for  the  stage  was 
very  valuable ;  as  we  learn  from  the  lawsuit  between  Roscius  the  actor  and  Fannius, 
respecting  a  slave  player,  in  which  Cicero  was  counsel  for  the  former ;  where  it 
appears,  that  1614/.  lis,  BcL  (200  sesterlia)  was  under  the  full  value  of  a  good 
performer.  Roscius  made  about  30/.  a  day,  and  either  4000/.  or  5000/.  a  year. 
Dionysia,  an  actrcM,  who  was  upon  the  stage  at  the  same  time  as  Roscius,  received 
that  sum  as  her  annual  salary  {Cic,  jfro  Q,  JBojc.  8.).  When  Horace  wrote  {Sai,  ii. 
7.  43.],  500  drachma t  16/.  2$.  lid.,  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  slave 
of  ordinary  qualifications.*' — HlatTf  c.  vii. 

*  *(  By  a  law  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  761 ,  if  a  freedman  died  worth  100,000 
sesterces,  or  about  800/.  sterling,  leaving  only  one  child,  his  former  master  became 
entitled  to  one  half;  if  he  left  two,  to  one  third ;  but  if  more,  he  was  excluded. 
This,  however,  was  altered  by  Justinian ;  and  when  freedom  was  conferred  by  a 
testamentary  act  of  the  master,  the  slave  was  exonerated  from  all  compulsory  obli- 
gation to  his  heirs.'*  —  Sketches  of  the  InsHlutions,  j-c.  of  the  Romans,  p.  15. 

f  The  murder  of  a  patron  by  his  freedman  was  accounted  parricide. 
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of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to  the  Coeninenie$f  Camermiy 
AntemneUeSy  Crustumini^  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  exam«^ 
pie  was  imitated  by  his  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albans  and 
other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  L  29.  33.  Likewise  afler 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given  to  a 
great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendour, 
new  citizens  were  assumed  from  the  VeietUes,  Capen(Ue$,  and  Falwiy 
Liv.  vL  4-. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  who 
were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called  MUNXCIPIA, 
and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  because  they  might  enioy  offices 
at  Rome  (munia  v.  munera  capere paterant).  When  any  of  these  fixed 
their  abode  at  Rome,  they  became  Gives  Ingenui,  Vic.  Brut  75.  de 
Jjegg.  ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  same  persoQ  might  enjoy 
the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome  and  in  his  own  free  town.  Thus 
Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Consulship  at  Rome,  was  Dic- 
tator in  his  own  native  city  Lanuvium,  Cicpro.  MIL  37.  The  free 
town  in  which  one  was  born  was  called  patria  germana,  naiuree  vel 
locL  Rome,  (Qua  eaeceptut  esty)  patria  communis,  civiiatis  vel  Juris* 
Cic.  de  Legg*  u.  2.  * 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more  valued,  the 
freedom  of  the  city  (Jus  civitatis)  was  more  sparingly  conferred,  and 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the  allies 
towards  the  republic.  To  some  the  rieht  of  voting  (Jus  suffragn)  was 
given,  and  to  others  not.  The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  who 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting,  for  having 
received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Vestal  Virgins 
and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls,  A.  Gell,  xvi.  1  S.t  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  ader  given  in  this  manner  to  the  people 
of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Cume,  and  Sinuessa,  Liv.  viii.  14.  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,   Aricia,   Nomentum,  Pedum,  re- 

*  According  to  the  Roman  law,  no  person  could  be  Invested  with  the  Jus  civUaiit, 
without  relinquishing  the  right  of  citizenship  in  any  other  state  or  country : 
**duttrum  civitatum  civii  eise  nostro  jure  civUi  nemo  jtotest  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  xi.). 
The  custom  in  the  Greek  states  was  different  {pro  ArchiA,  v.).  The  most  numerous 
honours  of  this  kind  were  obtained  by  grammarians,  sophists,  rhetoricians,  physicians, 
&c.,  who,  from  their  migratory  species  of  life,  were  called  irc^ioScvrai,  i.  e.  circu- 
latoret'  Thus  we  meet  with  an  Athleta  amongst  the  Inscr,  Athlet.  p.  60.,  who  is 
entitled,  **Sorilian us,  Alexandrinus,  Antinoensis,  Atheniensis,  Ephesius,  Smyrna^us, 
Pergamenus,  Nicomediensis,  Milesius,  Laceda^monius.'* 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  difference,  in  after-times,  betwixt  the  condition 
of  the  nwi  and  the  veteret  cives.  Under  the  emperors,  the  novi  cives  were  excluded 
from  the  inheritances  of  their  parents  and  agntUi  (if  they  did  not  obtain  this  benefit 
by  a  special  rescript  and  favour  of  the  emperor],  unless  they  paid  a  tax  amounting 
to  a  twentieth  part  {vicenma  hrereditaium),  from  which  the  veteres  cives  were  ex- 
empt, who  enjoyed  the  jura  cognationum  in  their  integrity  :  —  **  HaK  mansuetud^ 
legis,  says  Pliny,  veteribus  civibus  servabalur.**   Pan^gy.  c.  36. 

f  Hence  the  Censor's  tables,  where  they  entered  the  names  of  such  persons  who 
had  forfeited,  by  some  misdemeanour,  tlie  ius  siiffragii,  were  termed  Caritum  Tabuim 
^.  Gell.  xvi.  13. 
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ceived  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  the  right  of  voting,  lAfo.  viii.  14. 
and  Privernum  (Privemates),  c  21.  But  several  cities  of  the  ffemtci 
preferred  their  own  laws,  ZAv,  ix.  43.  In  process  of  time,  this  right 
was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  Social 
or  Italian  war,  it  was  communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the 
river  RubYcon  on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower 
sea.*  Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Augustus  was  very 
sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but  the  succeeding 
emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times  granted  it  to  di^ 
ferent  cities  and  nations.  At  last  Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of 
Roman  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anciently  called 
HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12.  After 
Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over  Latium,  then  over  Italy, 
and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects 
of  that  empire  enjoyed  came  to  be  divided  mto  four  kinds ;  which 
may  be  called  Jus  QtdriHumj  Jus  Lain,  Jus  liaUcumy  Jus  Proving 
ciarum  vel  ProvincicUe, 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  coinprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  were  different  at  difierent  times.  The  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
were  either  private  or  public :  the  former  were  properly  called  Jus 
Quhiihim^  and  the  latter  Jus  CivitaiiSi  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic  in 
Rull.  ii.  19.  as  with  us  there  is  a  distinction  between  denisation  and 
naturalisation,  f 


1.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

The  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Libertaiis,  the 
right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  Gentilitatis  et  Familia,  the  right  of  &nily ; 
S.  Jus  Cannuhii,  the  right  of  marriage ;  4.  Jus  Patriumy  the  right  of 
a  father  ;  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legitimiy  the  right  of  legal  property ;  6.  Jus 
TestamenH  et  HareditaiiSf  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding to  an  inheritance ;  7.  Jus  TuteUsy  the  right  of  tutelage  or 
wardship. 

*  The  Romans  first  gare  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  those  towns  which  continued' 
firm  in  their  allegiance ;  and,  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  to  all  the  rest.  "  From 
this  time,**  says  Middleton,  quoting  from  Montesquieu,  '*  all  affairs  were  decided  by 
fiiction  and  violence,  and  the  influence  of  the  great,  who  could  bring  whole  towns 
into  the  forum  from  the  remote  parts  of  Italy,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
know  whether  any  act  had  passed  regularly,  by  the  genuine  suffrage  of  the 
people.*' 

f  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  jui  dvitatis  was  little  more  than  an  honorary 
title,  except  to  those  who  removed  to  Rome,  settled  there,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  Romans.  Such  only  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
other  substantial  privileges  of  the  proper  citizens.  But  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  communicated  the  right  of  citizenship,  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
growth  of  the  republic.  The  single  battle  of  Cbsronea,  as  Dionysius  observes 
( ^n/t^.  iii.)  i^'i^^  ^^6 'A.thenians  and  Thebans;  but  the  Romans,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  survived  the  most  disastrous  defeats,  as  they  were  enabled  to  draw  upon 
the  citizens,  from  their  number,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
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1.   THE    RIGHT   OF    LIBERTY. 

This  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power  of  masters 
(domifiorum),  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the  severity  of 
magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and  the  insolence  of  more 
powerful  citizens. 

Afler  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus,  that  no 
one  should  be  king  at  Rome,  and  that  whoever  should  form  a  design 
of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath,  that  the}'  would  never  suffer 
a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment  of 
magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the  people, 
[jprovoccUio']  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no  manner 
be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly,  by 
the  assistance  of  their  Tribunes.* 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  CenturiatOj 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No  magistrate 
was  alk)wed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally.  The  single  ex- 
pression, "  I  AM  A  Roman  Citizen,*'  checked  their  severest  decrees, 
Ctc.  in  Verr.  v.  54.  57.  &c.  Hence,  QUIRITARE  dicitury  qui  Qai- 
ritium  fidem  cktmans  imphrcU.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Cic  ad 
Fam.  X.  32.  Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insolvent 
debtors  f  should  be  given  up  (addicerentur)  to  their  creditors  to  be 
bound  in  fetters  and  cords  (compedibus  et  nervis),  whence  they  were 
called  NEXI,  OBuERATI,  et  ADDICTI.  %     And  although  they  did 

*  Some  have  denied  thit  right  of  appeal  to  the  people ;  but  Cicero  expressly 
mentions,  among  the  regal  in&titutions  **  jirovocationes,**  (along  with  C^BTtmonue,  Co^ 
mitia),  as  being  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Tusc*  Qtuett.  4.  1. ;  to  which 
purpose,  Seneca  has  quoted  a  passage  from  his  treatise  de  Republic^  ;  and  intimates 
that  the  same  right  was  likewise  declared  in  the  Pontifical  Books,  Ep*  108. 
An  instance  is  given  in  Valerius  MaximtUy  i.  8.  1.  vid.  Liv,  i.  26.  Thb  funda- 
mental right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  in  all  cases,  was  confirmed,  by  a  new  law, 
brought  forward,  A.  U.  244,  by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  one  of  their  first  consuls, 
who  also  made  it  capital  to  exercise  any  magistracy  at  Rome  without  their  special 
appointment.  It  was  renewed  by  individuals  of  the  same  family,  A.  U.  304 
and  453. 

An  exception,  however,  to  these  general  observations  must  be  made  in  those 
critical  conjunctures,  when  the  senate  required  the  consuls  to  take  care  that  the  state 
should  not  receive  any  detriment ;  and  then  the  formalities  of  trial,  with  respect  to 
traitorous  individuals,  were  frequently  dispensed  with.  This,  however,  was  always 
considered  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  and  could  only  be  justified  in  the  greatest 
emergency.  Thus,  Cicero  was  banished,  through  the  tribune  Clodius,  principally 
on  the  charge  of  having  put  to  death,  in  an  illegal  manner,  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  though  this  had  been  done,  not  by  him  individually,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  general  vote  of  the  senate. 

t  t.  e.  Plebeians  only.  See  Nieb.  i.  p.  505.  Their  children  and  grandchildren 
were  equally  liable. 

I  «*  Whoever,  after  the  prstor's  sentence  (in  a  question  of  debt),  failed  to  dis- 
charge it  within  the  limited  term,  was  consigned,  by  the  law,  to  the  creditor  as  his 
bondman :  but  he  was  addictus,  and  not  nexus,  A  person  was  Tiextts,  when,  by  a 
regular  quiritary  bargain,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  for  money  weighed  out  to 
him,  he  had  disposed  of  himself,  and  consequently  of  all  that  belonged  to  him, 
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not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual 
slavery,  and  often  treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves^ 
Liv.  ii.  23.* 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not  find  a 
cautioner  (vindex  vei  expromissor)  withm  sixty  days,  his  body  (corptis) 
literally,  according  to  some,  [so  Niebuhr^  ii.  p.  569.]  but  more  pro- 
bably, according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces 
(secari)y  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  Gell.  xx.  l.f  Thus 
sectio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any*place,  or  of 
the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  person,  uic,  Phil,  ii. 
26. ;  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,  Cos,  de  Bell,  Gall.  ii.  33. 
Cic,  Inv,  i.  45.  and  sectores  for  the  purchasers,  [  Cic,  PhiL  ii.  27.] 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them 
in  parts  (a  seco) :  hence  Sectores  collorum  et  bonorum,  i.  e.  qui  pro* 
scriptos  occidebanlf  et  bona  eorum  emebanty  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers  a  law  was  made,  A.U.  421,  whereby 
it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons  or  in  bonds ; 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person,  should  be  given  up  to  his 
creditors,  Liv,  viii.  28. 

But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them  from 
prison,  oAen  auerwards  demanded  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  which 
they  used  to  call  ^Novte  TahuUB,'\  NEW  TABLES.  But  this  was 
never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by  Valerius 
Flaccus,[A.U.  667.1  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  {^argentum  cere  solutum 
es^]  as  it  is  expressed,  Sallust.  Co^.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt 
only  was  paid,  Veil.  ii.  23.  an  as  for  a  sestertius^  and  a  sestertius  for  a 
denarius  ;  or  25  for  100,  and  250  for  1000.  If.     Julius  Ceesar  afl;er  his 

having,  in  form,  sold,  in  reality,  pledged  himself:  into  this  state  none  could 
come,  eicept  by  his  own  act  and  deed.  So  long  as  the  nexus  was  not  addictus,  he 
enjoyed  the  some  rights  as  every  other  full  citizen  :  this  was  expressly  secured  to  him 
by  the  laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  was  adjudged  as  a  slave,  lost  his 
civic  rights ;  and  thus  underwent  what  was  termed  a  deminutio  cafntU,  a  term  appli- 
cable to  every  change  made  in  a  person's  condition,  on  account  of  his  becoming  dete' 
riorisjurit.**  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  508. 

*  **  Livy  himself,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  does  not  suppress  what  was  to  be  read 
in  the  Annals ;  that  every  patrician  house  was  a  gaol  for  debtors ;  and  that  in  seasons 
of  great  distress,  or  after  every  sitting  of  the  courts,  herds  of  sentenced  slaves  vrere 
led  away  in  chains  to  the  houses  of  the  nobles :  vi.  36.*'  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  506. 

f  **  Ann«us  Robertus  and  Ileraldus  have  each  proposed  a  mitigating  interpret- 
ation of  this  law  ;  Bynkershoek  was  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  creditors  were 
entitled  to  divide,  not  the  body,  but  the  price  of  the  insolvent  debtor ;  and  his  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  learned  civilians.  But  this  opinion  can 
neither  be  reconciled  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  with  the  ancient 
mode  of  understanding  them.  The  same  laws  which  conferred  on  the  father  of  a 
family  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  and  children,  and  which  awarded 
capital  punishment  against  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem,  may,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  conceived  to  liave  disposed  of  a  poor  debtor's  person  in  the  most  summary 
manner ;  and  that  the  unreleuting  treatment  of  debtors  was  a  ground  of  open 
dissension  between  the  different  orders  of  people,  is  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted 
with  ancient  history."  —  Encyc.  BrUan.  art  CwU  Law.  Tlie  same  custom  of  giving 
up  the  persons  of  debtors  to  tlieir  creditors  prevailed  at  Athens,  until  it  was  abolished 
by  the  law  of  Solon. 

\  The  sestertius  was  originally  equal  to  two  asses  and  a  half;  and  the  denarhu  to 
ten  ;  when,  however,  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished  to  one  ounce,  a  denarivi 
passed  for  16  assfSt  and  a  sestertius  for  four,  which  proportion  continued  when  the 
at  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.     See  the  let  Popiria* 
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tictory  in  the  civU  war,  enacted  something  of  the  same  kind,  des. 
BelL  Civ.  ill.  1.  Suet  JuL  14. 

2.   THE  RIGHT   OF   FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself 
which  went  by  inheritance  m  the  same  manner  as  effects,  Liv,  iv.  2.* 
When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same  family  {agnati)  foiled, 
those  of  the  same  gens  (gentiles)  succeeded,  in  preference  to  relations 
by  the  mother's  side  (cognati)  of  the  same  family  {fanulia).  No  one 
could  pass  from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian 
to  a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be 
made  at  the  Camiiia  (furiata.  Thus  Clodius,  that  enemy  of  Cicero, 
was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be  created  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Cic.  Donu  15.    AiL  i.  18. 19. 

3.  THE    RIGHT   OF   MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barbarian,  or  a 
foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people  ;  as  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 
CONNUBIUM  est  matrimonium  inter  cives ;  inter  servos  autem,  out 
inter  civem  etperegrime  conditiones  hominem,  out  servilesy  non  est  Con^ 
nubiunh  sed  CONTUBERNIUM.  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the 
laws  of  the  Decemviriy  intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was  soon  abolished, 
Liv.  iv.  6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a 
Plebeian,  she  was  said  PcUribus  emAere^  and  was  excluded  from  the 
sacred  rites  of  Patrician  ladies,  ZAv.  x.  28.  When  any  woman  married 
out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Gentis  enuptio;  wliich  likewise  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  forbidden,  Ldv^  xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds 
of  marriage,  Sec  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

4.  THE   RIGHT   OF   A   FATHER. 

A  FATHER,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
hb  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when  infants,  which 
cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages,  as  among  other 
nations,  Cic.  deLegg.  iii.  8.  ["  ianquam  ex  XII.  tabuiis,  insignis  ad 
deformitatem  puer.  Davis  quotes  Sen.  de  Ir^  i.  15.  Portentosos  fcetus 
txtinguimus  ;  Uberosqtioquty  si  ddnks  monstrosique  suntj  m  brgim  us.**  7^.] 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  SueL  Octav.  65.  ["ex  nq>te  Julioy  post  damna' 
tionenif  editum  infantem  agnosci  aiique  vetuit:  a  strong  case,  but  ex- 
traordinary." T.  Compare  Ciaud.  27.]  Calig.  5.  ["  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  Lares  a  quibusdam  familiares  inpublictim  algectiy 
partus  conjugum  expositi :  evidently,  most  extraordinary."  21]  Senec. 
deBen.  iii.  1 3.  ["  31 .  Si  exposuisseSf  nempe  injuria  eratgenuisse  :  which 
seems  rather  to  indicate  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  practice.**  71]  &c. 
and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or 
in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifled  it  from  the  ground  (terrd  le^ 

•  "  The  Nautii  were  bound  to  offer  such  to  Minerva ;  the  Fabii,  perhaps,  to 
Hercules   or   Sancus;   the  Iloratii,  in  expiation  of  the  fratricide  committed  by 
-tius. '» —  Nieb.  i.  p.  27 1» 
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vis3ei)f  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom  ;  hence  ioUereJiHum^  to  educate ;  turn 
toUerty  to  expose.*  But  even  when  his  children  were  grown  up>  he 
might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country, 
and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they 
deserved  it,  S<mIL  Cot  39.  Liv.iu  41.  viii.  7.  Dicnys.  viii.  79.  f 
Hence  a  fathei^  is  called  a  domestic  judgcy  or  magistrcUey  by  Seneca ; 
and  a  censor  of  his  son^  by  Suetonius,  Claud.  16.  Romulus,  however, 
at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases,  Dionys,  ii.  15.  ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  fisither's  consent ;  and 
what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECULIUM,  as  of  a  slave, 
Ztr.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was  called  PECULIUM 
CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that  of  a 
slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once  became  free :  but  a  son  not,  unless 
sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  suspended,  when  the 
son  was  promoted  to  smy  public  office,  but  not  extinguished,  Liv,  ib. 
For  it  continued  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise 
extended  to  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them 
became  their  own  masters  (stU  Juris)  t3l  the  death  of  their  father  and 
grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from  the  power  of  her 
rather  under  that  of  her  husband. 

EMANCIPATION  AND   ADOPTION. 

Whbn  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority  (EMAN- 
CIPARE),  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  Praetor,  or  some 
magistrate  (apud  quern  legis  actio  erat)^  and  there  sell  him  three 
times,  PER  Ma  et  libram,  as  it  was  termed,  to  some  friend,  who  was 

*  "  The  right  of  parents  to  expose  their  children,  was  restricted  till  the  infant 
had  attained  the  age  of  three  years  ;  in  the  double  hope,  that  both  the  child,  and 
their  affection  for  it,  might,  in  that  time,  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  avert  the  fate 
which  otherwise  awaited  it.  This  humane  law,  although  confirmed  by  tliose  of  the 
twelve  tables,  was,  however,  continually  evaded;  and  although  absolute  child* 
murder  was  not,  perhaps,  often  committed,  yet  the  exposition  of  infants  was 
customary  at  Rome,  not  only  during  the  early  period  of  its  history,  but  for  many 
succeeding  ages.** — Sketches  of  the  InstUutions,4;c*  of  the  Romanst  p.  43.  *<  Notwith- 
standing that  infanticide  was  not  criminal  in  the  view  of  the  law,  it  has  been  thought 
probable  that  Rome,  at  an  early  period,  contained  foundling  hospitals  for  the  re- 
ception of  deserted  ^children.  Mention  is  made  of  such  bouses  in  the  Justinian 
code ;  and  that  orphans  were  provided  for  by  the  state,  as  well  as  by  charitable 
individuals,  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  document,  in  the 
neighbourfciood  of  Placentia,  in  the  year  1747.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  — 
which  consists  of  a  ponderous  copper  tablet,  five  feet  in  height,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
—  contains  an  inscription  of  more  than  600  lines,  purporting  that  the  emperor 
Trajan  had  laid  out  a  capital  of  1,044,000  sesterces,  on  mortgage,  at  5  per  cent, 
interest,  which  was  to  be  dirided,  monthly,  among  245  boys  and  34  girls,  bom  in 
wedlock ;  and  two  illegitimate  children,  belonging  to  the  community  of  Vclleia, 
The  same  tablet  also  records  a  bequest,  by  one  Cornelius,  of  a  smaller  amount,  for 
a  similar  purpose;  but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  orphan  houses  for  the  reception 
of  the  children,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied.**  — 
Ibid.  p.  44. 

-f*  *<This  power  was  exercised,  so  late  as  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline;  one  of 
whose  associates,  named  Aulus  Fabius,  was  put  to  death  by  his  father,  for  attempting 
to  join  the  rebels.  More  recently,  T.  Arius  held  a  domestic  court  for  the  trial  of  his 
own  son,  who  had  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  Augustus  having  suggested  exile  as 
an  adequate  punishment,  tlie  youth  was  banished  to  Marseilles."  —  Blair,  p.  238. 
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called  Patxr  Fiduciariub,  because  he  was  bouDd  after  the  third 
sale  to  sell  him  back  (remancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There  were 
besides  present,  a  Lib  ripens,  who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  wit- 
nesses, Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an  antettatuSf 
who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  summoned  the  witnesses 
by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  In  the  presence 
of  these,  the  natural  father  gave  over  (mancipabat^  i.  e.  manu  tradebat)^ 
his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  hung 
FiLiuM,  QUI  MEUs  EST.  Then  the  purchaser,  holding  a  brazen  coin 
(sestertius),  said,  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  Jure  Quiritium  meum 

ESSE  AIO,  ISQUB  MIHI  EMPTUS  EST    HOC   £RE,  ANEAQUE   LIBRA  :   and 

having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natural  father 
by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in  the  usual  form. 
But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after  beinff  manu- 
mitted once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of  his  father,  this 
imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated,  either  on  tlie  same  day^ 
and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on  different  days,  and  before  dif- 
ferent witnesses ;  and  then  the  purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting 
him,  which  would  have  conferred  a  jus  patronatus  on  himself,  sold 
him  back  to  the  natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by 
the  same  formalities  as  a  slave  (Librd  et  <rre  Uberatum  emiUebat^ 
Liv.  vi.  H.').  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master  (sui  juris  foetus 
est),  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  (bs  vel  assem  et  libratn,  took  its  rise  from 
this, — that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  no  coined  money,  Uv, 
iv.  60.  and  afterwards  when  they  used  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  weighed 
their  money,  and  did  not  count  it.* 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grandchildren,  the  same  form- 
alities were  used,  but  only  once  (unica  tnandpcUio  sufficiebat) ;  they 
were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But  these  form- 
alities, like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  process  of  time  came  to 
be  thought  troublesome.  Athanasius,  [  Anastasius  I. ;  see  Gibbon^ 
c.  xxxix.]  therefore,  and  his  nephew  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of 
emancipation.  Anastasius  I.  appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  if  a 
father  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  for  emancipating 
his  son  ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to  any  magistrate  com- 
petent, and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  his  son,  signify  that  he 
freed  his  son  from  his  power  by  saying,  Hunc  sui  Juris  esse  patior, 

MEAQUE  manu  MITTO. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites  and 
names  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others  (extraneos)  as  his 
children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master  (m  juris),  it  was  called 
ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  by 
proposing  a  bill  to  the  people  (per  populi  rogationem),  Gell.  v.  19. 
[Suet.  Octav.  65.  Tertium  nepotetn  Agrippam,  simuique  privignum 
Tiberittm  adoptavit  in  foro,  lege  Curiatd,'] 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  ADOPTIO, 
and  was  performed  before  the  Praetor  or  president  of  a  province,  or 

*  The  object  was  to  bring  the  coins  of  difierent  towns,  which  were  all  cu<Tent  at 
Xits^t^  to  a  common  standard.  —  See  Nieb,  i.  p.  405. 
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any  other  magistrate  (apud  quern  legis  actio  erat).  The  same  form- 
alities were  used  as  in  emancipation.  It  might  be  done  in  any  place, 
SueL  Aug.  64.  The  adopted  passed  into  the  family,  the  name,  and 
sacred  rites  of  the  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero 
makes  no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calk 
both  by  tlie  general  name  o^  Adoptio,* 

[rights  of  matrons. 

'<  The  Sabine  women  had  saved  Rome.  Romulus  rewarded  them 
with  honours  for  themselves,  and  the  class  of  matrons.  The  names  of 
the  Sabine  wives  were  given  to  the  curies :  exemption  was  guaranteed 
to  them,  and  to  all  married  women,  for  ever,  from  every  kind  of  house- 
hold service,  except  spinning  and  weaving.  A  man  was  to  make  way 
for  the  matron  that  met  him  ;  whoever  hurt  her  modesty  by  a  wanton 
word  or  look,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence ;  the  right  of  inheriting 
on  the  same  footing  with  a  child  ('by  the  conventio  in  manum),  was 
conferred  on  the  wi&,  if  she  wishea  it :  but  the  husband  who  should 
abuse  this  parental  power,  and  sell  his  wife,  as  he  might  a  child,  was 
devoted  to  the  infernal  gods."  —  Nteb.  i.  p.  194.] 

5.    THE    RIGHT   OF    PROPERTY. 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were  variously 
divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE  RIGHT,  others 
of  HUMAN  RIGHT  :  the  former  were  called  sacred  (res  SACR^E); 
as  altars,  temples^  or  any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by 
the  authority  of  the  pontiffs;  or  rdigiotis  (RELIGIOSiE);  as 
sepulchresy  &c. ;  or  inviolable  (SANCTiE,  L  e.  aliqtia  sanctione 
mtmitis) ;  as  the  walb  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob,  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  rendered 
sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  (consecraia  inaugurataque).  Whatever  was  legally 
consecrated,  was  ever  afler  unapplicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep, 
ix.  39.  X.  58,  59.  76.  Temples  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods, 
and  could  not  be  the  property  of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to 
be  sacred  by  being  unhallowed  (exaugurationcy  Liv.  i.  557). 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it,  i.  6. 
§  4.  D.  de  divis.  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious,  because  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
infernal  gods  (Diis  manibus  vel  inferis).  No  sepulchre  could  be  built 
or  repaired  without  the  permission  of  the  pontics ;  nor  could  the 

*  *<  Besides  these  forms,  three  other  conditions  were  essential :  that  the  adoptive 
father  should  be  at  least  eighteen  years  older  than  the  son,  and  that  he  should  both 
be  without  children  of  his  own,  and  without  reasonable  hope  of  having  any ;  that 
neither  honour,  religion,  the  domestic  worship,  or  peculiar  sacrifices  of  the  two 
families,  should  receive  any  attaint  by  it ;  that  it  was  without  fraud  or  collusion ; 
and  that  it  had  no  other  object  than  the  apparent  one  of  a  bon&  fide  adoption.  The 
consideration  of  these  conditions  belonged  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and  if  they 
approved  the  demand,  it  was  at  once  admitted  in  the  case  of  simple  affiliation,  and 
referred  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  that  of  arrogation;  but  the 
emperors  took  this  right  into  their  own  hands,  and  extended  it  so  far  as  to  give 
permission  of  adoption  to  women  who  were  childless.*'  —  Sketchet  of  the  ZnstUu^ 
ti^m,  j;c.  ^the  Homans,  p.  54. 
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property  of  sepulchres  be  transferred,  but  only  the  risht  of  buryii^ 
ID  them  OW  mortuum  inferendi).  The  walls  of  cities  were  also 
dedicated  oy  certain  solemn  ceremonies,  and  therefore  they  were  held 
inviolable  (sancH),  and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the 
authority  of  the  pontifis. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Prcfane  {res  PROFANE) ; 
and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON,  as,  the  air,  running 
wcUevy  ike  sea,  and  its  shores^  &c  Virg,  ^n.  vii.  229.  Cic.  Rose.  Am, 
26. ;  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be  the  property  of  indiyiduals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  public,  but 
most  writers  do  not.  The  things  of  which  a  whole  society  or  corpor- 
ation had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the  use,  were  called  RES 
UNIVERSITATIS,  or,  more  properly,  RES  PUBLICiE,  (quasi 
pcpuiicKBf  a  pcptUoy  the  property  of  the  people ;)  as  theatres,  baths^ 
highways,  &c.  And  those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES, 
which  either  could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  air,  light,  &c 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  135.  vL  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of  more 
than  one ;  as  a  common  tDoU,  a  common  field,  &c.  Commune,  a  subst. 
is  put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic.  Ver.  Li.  46.  63.  69.  HoraL  Od. 
iL  15.  13.  Hence,  in  commune  consulere,  prodesse^  conferre^  metuere, 
^c  for  the  public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called  RES 
NULL!  US ;  as  parts  of  the  world  not  get  discovert,  animals  not  claimed^ 
&C.  To  this  class  was  referred  lusreditas  jacens,  or  an  estate  in  the 
interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise  of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry 
of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVABLE  or  IMMOVABLE.  The  mov- 
able thmgs  of  a  farm  were  called  Ruta  C^sa,  sc.  dt;  i.  e.  JEruta 
et  csBsa;  as  sand,  coeds,  stones,  &c.  which  were  commonly  excepted 
(rec^Ud),  or  retained  b^  the  seller,  Cic.  Top.  26.  OrcU.  ii.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which  might  be 
touched;  and  INCORPOREAL,  as  rights,  servitudes,  &c  The 
former  Cicero  called  Res,  qiuB  sunt;  the  latter.  Res,  quce  intelliguntttr. 
Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES, 
things;  and  the  latter,  JURA,  rights;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

Fuit  fuBc  sapientia  quondam, 

PubUca  privatis  secemercy  sacra  profanis. 

De  Art  Poet.  396. 
So  Corn.  Nepos,  in  Vita  Themist.  6. 

Private  things  (res  PRIVATiE)  among  the  Romans,  were  either 
RES  MANCIPI,  or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold  and  alien- 
ated, or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person  to  another, 
by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only ;  so  that  the  pur- 
chaser might  take  them  as  it  were  with  his  hand  (manu  caperet) ; 
whence  he  was  called  MANCEPS,  and  the  things  res  MANCIPI,  vel 
ManeOpi,  contracted  for  Mancipii.  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be 
answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession  (peri' 
oulian  juduni,  vel  auctoritatem,  vel  evictionem  prastarcy  &c.)  Cic,  pro 
'l***c>ia,  2. 

''C  MANCIPI  res,  were  those  things  which  could  not  be  thus 
rred ;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the  purdiaser 
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Phut  Pers.  iv.  3.  55.  &c.  Thus,  mancipium  and  tuu$  are  dia* 
tinguished :  Vitaque  mancipio  nuUi  datuvy  in  property  or  perpetnstyi 
omnibus  usu^  Lucret.  iii.  985.  So  mancipitim  and  fruduSt  Cic.  Epistb 
Fam.  vii.  29,  30. 

The  res  M ANCIPI,  were, —  1-  Farms  either  in  town  or  country 
within  Italy  (Preedia  urbana  et  rustica  in  solo  luUieo);  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  Jus  ItaUcwm  Other 
forms  m  the  provinces  were  called  possessiones^  not  pradia^ ;  and 
because  proprietors  gavein  an  account  of  their  families  and  fortunes  to 
the  censors,  they  were  called  Prcedia  censui  censendot  Cic.  pro  Flacc 
32.  —  2.  Slaves. — 3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck 
(dorso  vel cervice  domiH);  as  horsesy  oocen^  asseSy  mules;  but  not  wild 
beasts,  although  tamed;  as  dephantSy  camels, — 4.  Pearls  (margarUmy^ 
Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  60.  —  5.  The  rights  of  country  &rms,  called  servitudes 
(SERVITUTES),  Ulpian, 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country  were, — 1.  The  right  ongoing 
on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another  (ITER) ;  —  2.  Of  driving  a  beast 
or  waggon  not  loaded  (ACTUS);  —  3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons 
(VIA);  —  4.  Of  carrying  water  (AQUiEDUCTUS);  either  by 
canals  or  leaden  pipes  {per  canales  v, ^fistulas  phtmbeas),  Vitruv.  viii.  7« 
—  The  breadth  of  a  vioy  when  straight,  was  eight  feet ;  at  a  turn  (in 
anfractum  v.  in  fiexu)^  sixteen  feet ;  the  breadth  of  an  aeHuSy  four 
feet ;  but  the  breadth  of  an  iJter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water  {aqyut 
haustus) ;  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water  ( pecoris  cut  ttquam  cgapmsus) ; 
the  right  of  feeding ;  of  making  lime  (colds  coquendte) ;  and  of  digging 
sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were  called 
PR^DI A  LIBERA,  optimo  jure  v.  conditione optimd ;  those  whidi 
were  (guce  servidHmt,  servitutem  debebanty  vel  servituH  erani  obnoxia) 
PRiEDIA  SERVA,  Cic,  in  RuU.  iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRiEDIA  URBANA,  and  were 
reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  (Jure  fundi) ;  for  all  build- 
ings and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ;  but  usually  buildings  in  the  city 
were  called  JEdeSy  in  the  country,  VilUs,  A  place  m-  the  city  without 
buildings,  was  called  AREA ;  in  the  country,  AGER.  A  field  with 
buildings  was  properly  called  FUNDUS. 

The  servituaes  of  the  Prcedia  urbanoy  were, —  1.  Serviius  ONERIS 
FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the  house  of  another  by 
his  pUlar  or  wall ;— 2.  Serviius  TIGNI IMMITTENDI,  when  one  wa» 
bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his 
wall ;  for  lignum  among  lawyers  signified  all  kind  of  materials  for 
building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  an 
interstice  left  between  houses,  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half,  which 
was  called  AMBITUS  (Festus)y  or  ANGIPORTUS  [flbr.  Od  L  25. 
10.]  vel  -um,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfiu*e,  but  sometimei 
not,  Ter,  Adelph.  iv.  2.  39.  For  when  Rome  came  to  be  crowded  with 

*  <*  Every  landed  estate  i«  a  pradiumt  but  only  one  that  is  the  property  of  tb^ 
possessor,  is  called,  in  relation  to  him,  ager :  that  which  he  occupies,  but  whieli 
oeither  is  nor  could  be  hb  property,  is  termed  jtotsessio,  Cic.  adv.  RaUum,  iii.  5.  *-^ 
Nieb,  u,  p.  142. 
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houses*  these  interstices  were  only  lefl  between  some  houses.  Nero, 
after  the  dreadful  fire  which  happened  in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient 
mode  of  buildinc;  houses  distinct  from  one  another,  Tacit,  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houses  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  were  called  INSULiE,  Festus,  Sometimes  domus 
and  ifuula  are  distinguished,  SueL  Ner.  16.  38.  where  domui  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  insuUB  those  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not  the  case,  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  as,  Insula  ClocUi,  Luculli,  &c.  Cic.  Under  tlie  emperors,  any 
lodgings  (  hospitia\  or  houses  to  be  let  (^des  mercede  locandcp,  vel 
domus  conductiti€e)y  were  called  instdee,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them, 
Inquiltni  (tenants),  or  Instdarii;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  instutu  The 
proprietors  of  the  insuUe  were  called  DOMINI  insularum,  SueL 
Jul,  41.  Tib,  48.  vel  PR-ffiDiORUM,  Plin,  Ep,  x.  44,  45.  and  their 
agents  procurcUares  insularum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city  they 
were  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  stories  (contignatiambus 
V.  tabulatis),  which  were  occupied  by  different  families,  and  at  a  great 
rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.  The  upmost  stories  or  garrets  were  called 
ccmacula.  He  who  rented  {mercede  conducehat)  an  insula^  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  called  inquilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls 
Cicero,  Inquilinus  civis  urbis  RonuBy  Sail  us  t.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,  — 3.  Servitus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLUMINIS, 
whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell  from  his  house, 
into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour:  or  to  receive  the  water 
which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house  into  his  area.  —  4.  Serviius 
CLOACiE,  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  common  sewer  through 
the  property  of  a  neighbour  into  the'  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin. 
—  5.  Servitus  NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound 
not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height :  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of  houses 
was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus,  to  70  feet,  Strab,  v.  p.  162. 
SueL  Aug,  89.  Tacit,  Ann,  xv.  43. — There  was  also  a  servitude, 
that  one  should  not  make  new  windows  in  his  wall;  Lumina  uti 
NUNC  SUNT,  ITA  SINT,  Cic,  dc  Otat,  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res  mancipiy  and 
some  to  res  nee  mancipi, 

MODES  OF  ACQUIRING  PROPERTY. 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi,  ( AB  ALIEN  A- 
TIO,  vel  transUuio  dominii  v.  proprietatis,)  was  made  by  a  certain 
act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCIPIUM,  (Cic,  Of,  iii.  16.  de 
Orat,  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same  formalities  were  observed  as  in  eman- 
cipating a  son,  only  that  it  was"  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls 
traditio  alteri  nexu,  Topic.  5.  s.  28.  thus,  Dare  mancipio,  i.  e.  ex  forma 
vel  lege  numcipiiy  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner : 
acciperey  to  receive  it,  Piaut,  Cure,  iv.  2.  8.  Trin,  ii.  4.  19.  Jurat, 
—  se  fore  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tut,  devoted  to  you,  Ovid,  Pont, 
iv.  5.  39.  Sui  mancipii  esse,  to  be  one's  own  master,  to  be  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  no  one,  Cic,  ad  Brut,  16.  So  mancipare  agrum  alicui^ 
H  an  estate  to  any  one,  Plin,  Ep,  vii.  1 8.  emancipare  fundos,  to 
me's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another,  Id,  x.  3. 
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Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  nexum  or  -usy  as  of  the  same 
import:  pro  Muren.  2, pro  Flacc.  32.  Ccecin.  16.  but  sometimes  he 
distinguishes  them  :  as,  de  Harusp.  7.  where  mancipium  implies  com- 
plete property,  and  nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation,  as  when  one 
receives  any  thing  by  way  of  a  pledge.*  Thus  a  creditor  had  his 
insolvent  debtor  jure  nexiy  but  not  Jure  mancipiiy  as  he  possessed  his 
slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property ;  as, 
1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5.  when  a  per- 
son  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor  or  president  of  a 
province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who  claimed  them  (vin- 
dicanti  addicebai) ;  which  chiefly  took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors, 
who,  when  they  were  insolvent,  gave  up  their  goods  (bona  cedebani) 
to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  decin.  26.  Legff.  i.  21. 
and  also  usus  auctoritcuy  when  one  obtained  the  property  of  a  thing, 
by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  interruption,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  tor  two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  im- 
movable, and  for  one  year  if  the  thing  was  movable :  Ut  usus  auc- 
TORiTAS,  i.  e,jus  dominii,  quod  usu  paratur,  fundi  biennium,  cjeter- 
ARUM  rerum  annuus  USUS  ESSET,  PUn.  Ep,  V.  1.  But  this  took 
place  only  among  citizens.  For  Adversus  hostem,  i.  e,  peregrtnum^ 
STERNA  auctoritas  erat  ;  8C.  olictifus  rei,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12.  i.  e.  res 
semper  vindicari  poterat  a  peregrinot  et  nunquam  usu  capi.  Hence 
Cicero  says,  Nihil  mortales  a  diis  usitcapere  possunt.  If  there  was  any 
interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called  USURPATIO,  which,  in 
country  farms,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of 
a  tree  (circulo  defringendo)^  Cic.  de  Orat.  iiL  28.  But  aflerwards  a 
longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who  were  present,  and 
twenty  years  among  those  who  were  absent.  Sometimes  a  length  of 
time  was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  method  of  ac- 
quiring property  by  possession,  was  called  LONGA  POSSESSIONS 
CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONS  PRiEROGATIVA,  vel 
PRiESCRIPTIO. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives  in  war,  who 
were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.     See  p.  32. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale,  (hasia, 
Y.  voci  prcBconis  subjiciebantury)  when,  a  spear  being  set  up,  and  a 
public  crier  calling  out  the  price  (prtecone  pretium  proclamante),  the 
magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them  {addicebat)  to  the  highest 
bidder,  Cic,  Phil,  ii.  26.  The  person  who  bade,  held  up  his  finger 
(digitum  tollebat)^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  54.  digito  licitus  est,  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were  taken  in 
war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  hctsta  is  put  for  a  public  sale, 
and  sub  hastd  venire,  to  be  publicly  sold.  [Juvenal,  iii.  33.  prabert 
caput  doming  venale  sub  hast^.^ 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used 

*  ^  J/onci/ita  implies  the  actual  transfers  of  property ;  nexunh  the  form  where  the 
ownership  rtmains,  but  the  thing  is  pledged.*'  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  509. 
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to  be  advertiBedy  eltber  by  a  common  crier,  (a  pracane  pradicari^  v. 
amdamari^)  Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  94'.  or  in  writing,  tabula  proscribi,  Cic 
Ep.  ad  Fratr.  iL  6.  Pratcribebatur  sc.  damns  $eu  quis  emere,  seu  con- 
dueere  veUei,  Plin.  £p.  rii.  27.  ^des  venaies  inscribit  liierisj  Plant. 
THn.  i.  2.  ISl.  Hence  tabula  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  76.  — 
Tabulam  protcriberty  for  aucHonem  canstUuere  ;  proscribere  domum  v. 
fimdmn^  to  advertise  for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus 
adrertised  were  said  pendere^  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods  bona 
stupemsa ;  because  the  advertisement  (libellus  v.  tabella)  was  affixed 
to  a  pillar  (pUa  v.  colunma)  in  some  puolic  place,  Senec.  de  JBenef,  iv. 
18.  So  taouku  aucHonarias  projerre  v.  tabulam^  to  publish,  Cic.  CaJL 
iL  8.  PhxL  ii.  29.  ad  tabulam  adesse,  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro 
Qminet  6.  Thus  also  sub  titiUum  nostras  misit  avara  laresy  i.  e. 
domum^  forced  me  to  expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  JRemed.  Amor, 
302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib,  Sf  contra 
RuU.  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auctions  were 
made  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA),  to  which  Juvenal  is  thought  to 
allude,  Sat  vii.  7.  A  money-broker  (argentarius)  was  also  present, 
who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser 
either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic.  pra  Ctecin.  6. 
QumctiL  xi.  2.  The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred  (auctia  pro- 
Jmbaiur)f  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  xiii.  12.  [See  below,  uncler  head  of 
Public  Servants.] 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendere  auctionemy 
Cic.  pro  Quinct.  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when  he  sold 
the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  vendere  sectianemy  Caes.  de  BeU. 
GalL  ii.  S3.  The  right  of  property  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was 
ddled  AUCTORITAS ;  and  if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was 
said  a  mala  auctore  emere^  to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right 
to  sell,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  22.  Plant,  Cure.  iv.  2.  12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in  three 
cases ;  in  familid  herciscundS,  vel  ercta  ciundo,  i.  e.  luereditate  divi- 
dend^f  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  58. 
CiMcifu  3.  in  cammuni  dividenda,  in  dividing  a  joint  stock  among 
partners,  Cic.  Ep.  viL  12.  in  finibus  regundis^  in  settling  boundaries 
among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21.  when  the  judge  determined  any 
thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got 
immediate  property;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds,  (fie.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were 
aaid  to  be  adjudged  (adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he  obtained  by 
the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  MUNERA  ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  patron, 
on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage,  Ter.  Pharm.  i.  1.  13.  Those 
things  which  were  given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  DONA; 
but  these  words  are  oflen  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ;  but 

afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very  frequent 

and  costly.     Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to   their  patrons, 

PUn.  Ep.  V.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens  to  the  emperors  and 

"trates,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  that  on  various 
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occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STRENJE^  - 
at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHOU 
RETA ;  to  guests,  XENIA  ;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c  Plm^  • 
4*  Martial,  passim. 

Those  thmgs  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
niethods«  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption  (arrogatione)^  or  by  law,  as  a 
legacy,  &c.  were  said  to  be  IN  DOMINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.Jiusto 
et  legitimo  :  Other  things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  pror- 
prietors  of  them  were  called  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII»  qui  optimo  jure  possidere 
dieebantur^  who  were  secure  against  lawsuits.  But  Justinian  abolished 
these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but.  not  the 
power  or  property  of  alienating)  it  was  called  USUSFRUCTUS, 
either  in  one  word ;  thus  Usumfiructum  omnium  banorum  suorum 
C€B9ennuB  legate  utfrueretur  una  cumjilioy  Cic.  Caecin.  4. ;  or  in  two ; 
as,  Usus  enim  gus  etfructus  fundi  tesiamefUa  viri  Ju^rat  C<BsennuB^ 
lb.  7.  and  the  person  FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRIJCTUARIUS.* 

6.   THE   RIGHT    OF   TESTAMENT   AND   INHERITANCE. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  {sui  juris)  could  make  a  will,  or  be  wit- 
nesses to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament,  Cic,  pro 
Arch.  5.  Dom.  32.     [The  wills  of  minors  were  valid.] 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiaiay 
which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  CcUaia,  Gell^xv.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said  to  be 
made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was  girding 
himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
without  writing,  he  named  his  heir  (nunaupatrit),  Cic.  de  Nat.  D«  ii.  S. 
de  Orati.  53.  So,,  inprocinctu  carmina  facta,  written  by  Ovid  at 
Tbim,  where  he  was  in  continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getae, 

Powti.  8. 10.t 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  wiU,  after  the  laws  of  the  twelve 

tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  MS  ET  LIBRAM,  or  per  famiHdB 

enqttionem,  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five  witnesses,  a    ~ 

and  an  antestatus,  the  testator,  by  an  imaginary  sale,  disposed  of  his 

*  "  Uiut  was  the  occupation,  for  which  an  individual  rendered  a  stated  due» 
Jruehu.  In  this  sense  Lucretius  says:  Yitaque  mancipio  nuUi  datur,  omnibusi 
«n«,  (for  ttnit. )  Life  belongs  to  the  common  stock  of  nature ;  she  withdravfs  i^ 
from  the  possessor  at  her  pleasure ;  it  never  becomes  his  property.  Mandpium  waa 
the  old  word  lor  property ;  unu,  according  to  its  most  ancient  meaning,  was  the  act 
of  possessing ;  pauetm,  the  object  possest:  hence  utu  capere.**  —  Nieb,  ii.  p.  137. 

f  By  the  laws  of  Rome,  a  son,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  could  not  dispose  of 
his  effects  by  vrill.  Soldiers  were  excepted,  but  this  exception  only  related  to  whajt 
they  got  by  their  military  services  (pectUiumcatirente,) 

'*  So&t  prseterea  tettandi  militibus  ^us 

Vivo  patre  datur :  nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 

Milid«,  plocuit  non  esse  in  corpore  census, 

Omne  tenet  cujus  regimen paUr,**  —  Juv.  Sat.  xvl.  51. 

Their  peetdium  eaUrtnte  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  their  private  fortunt 
(in  corpore  centAt),  over  the  whole  of  which  the  father  had  a  power,  so  that  they 
could  not  dispofe  of  it  by  vrill  during  his  lifetime. 

B  4 
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family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was  called  FAMILI^  EMPTOR,  who 
was  not  the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,  StieL  Ner,  4.  but  onlj 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  form  {dicis  causd),  that  the  testator  might 
seem  to  have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  lifetime.  This  act  was  called 
FAMILIiE  MANCIPATIO;  which  being  finished  in  due  form,  the 
testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said  Hjec,  uti  in  his 

TABULIS  CERISVE  SCRIPTA  SUNT,  ITA  DO,  ITA  LEGO,  ITA  TESTOR, 
ITAQUB  VOS,  QUIRITES,  TESTIMONIUM  PRiEBETOTE.       UpOn  which,  aS 

was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the 
witnesses  (auriculd  tadd  antestabatur,  quod  in  imd  aure  memaria 
locus eraty  Plin.  xi.  45.);  this  act  was  called  NUNCDPATIO  TESTA- 
MENTI,  PUn.  Ep.  y'lii,  18.  Hence  nuncupare  fueredem^  for  nomi- 
naref  scriberey  or  facerej  Suet.  &  Plin.  passim.  But  sometimes  this 
word  signifies,  to  name  one's  heir  vivd  voce,  without  writing ;  as 
Horace  just  before  his  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus.  For 
the  above-mentioned  formalities  were  not  always  observed,  especially  in 
later  times.  It  was  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  subscribed  his  will,  or 
even  named  his  heir  vivd  voce,  before  seven  witnesses.  Something 
similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  45. 
whence  an  edict  about  that  matter  is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et 
Translaticium,  as  being  usual,  lb.  44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  case  it  was  called  hologr^phum.  Sometimes  it  was  written  by  a 
friend  or  by  others,  Plin,  Spist.  vi.  26.  Thus  the  testament  of  Augus- 
tus was  partly  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen. 
Suet  Aug.  102.  Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  or 
drawing  up  wills,  Cic,  de  Oral.  ii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  or- 
dained under  Claudius  or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another*s  testa- 
ment (called  by  lawyers  testamentarius)  should  not  mark  down  any 
legacy  for  himself.  Suet,  Ner,  17.  Wlien  a  testament  was  written  by 
another,  the  testator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it 
over  (sE  ID  DicTAssE  ET  recognovisse).  Testaments  were  usually 
written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person 
could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  Quinctilian.  x.  3.  31. 
Hence  Cbiue  is  put  for  tabul€B  ceratce  or  tabula  testamenti,  Juvenal,  i.  63. 
Martial,  iv.  70.  Prima  cera,  for  prima  pars  tabuUsy  the  first  part  of 
the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  53.  and  cera  extrema,  or  imoy  for  the  last 
part,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Suet.  C<bs.  83.  But  testaments  were  called 
Tabulje,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Ulpian, 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and  usually  by 
the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings  (signis  eorum 
obsignabantur)y  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13. 14.  and  also  with  the  seals  of 
others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  tUt.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  1.  They  were 
likewise  tied  with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea  svbjecta  convicta  est  gemma 
tabelld  Mendacem  linis  imposuisse  notam.  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I 
convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark  or  seal,  to  the  thread  on  a 
forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9. 69.  It  was  ordained  that  the 
thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and  sealed,  Suet. 
Ner.  17. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished  to  alter 
or  revise  it  {mtUare  vel  recognoscere).     Sometimes  he  cancelled  it 
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altogether ;  sometimes  he  only  erased  (inducebat  v.  dekbai)  one  or  two 
names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written  in  Latin. 
A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid,  Ulpian*  Fragm.  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament.  Thus 
Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written  by  himself,  and 
the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen.  Suet,  Tib.  c.  uU, 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands  of  a  friend^ 
or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it  (apud  ^dituum).  Thus  Julius 
Csesar  is  said  to  have  intrusted  his  testament  to  the  eldest  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  Suet,  Jul,  83. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus : 

TiTIUS    MIHI    HiERES    ESTO,    Sit  V.  Crit ;    Or   thus,    TiTIUM   HiEREDEM 

ESSE  JUBEO,  vel  ro/o;  also,  haertdem  facio^  scrihoy  instituo.  If  there 
were  several  heirs,  their  different  portions  were  marked.  If  a  person 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his 
fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name  (nomen  suumferre),  as  Julius  Caesar 
did  Augustus  (in  familiam  nomenque  adoptavit^  adscivitf  Suet. 
Assumpsit i  PI  in.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  (instituti^  did  not 
choose  to  accept,  (JuBreditatem  adire,  v.  cemere  noUent,)  or  died  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in  their  room,  called 
H^REDES  SECUNDI;  secundo  loco  v.  gradu  scripH  v.  substitute 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  11.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  5.  45.  Suet  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  (respublica)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate,  nor 
receive  a  legacy,  Plin,  Ep,  v.  7. ;  but  this  was  afterwards  changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  {exJuBredare)  his  own  children,  one  or  all 
of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his  heirs ; 

thus,    TiTIUS   FILIUS    MRUS    EXHARES   ESTO,  PUfl.  Ep,\,  1.       HcUCe 

Juvenal.  Sat,  x.  236.  Codice  sisvo  fueredes  vetai  esse  suos.  Sometimes 
the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  causa  exhceredationis)  was  added,  Cic. 
pro  Cluent,  48.  Quinctilian,  vii.  4.  20.  decL  2.  A  testament  of  this 
kind  was  called  INOFFICIOSUM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an 
action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done  per  guerelam  inofficiosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  (^ei  committebat)  to  a 
friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should  give  it  up  (ut 
restitueret  v.  redderet)  to  some  person  or  persons.  Whatever  was  left 
in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as  afarm^ 
&c.,  was  called  FIDEICOMMISSUM,  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom 
it  was  thus  left,  was  called  HiERES  FIDUCIARIUS,  who  might 
either  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  1 .  8.  J  4.  D,  de  acceptiL 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  request  or 
entresity  (verbis precativis) ;  thus,  Rooo,  peto,  volo,  mando,  fidei 
TVM  committo,  Ter,  And.  ii.  5. ;  and  not  by  way  of  command  (verbis 
imperatims)y  as  all  testaments  were,  and  might  be  written  in  any 
language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will  (in  tabtdis  secundis),  tutors  were  ap- 
pointed for  one's  children,  and  legacies  (legataVlefi  to  legatees  (lego* 
tariis)  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words :  Thus,  Tutor  esto,  vel 
TUTORES  sunto  :  TUTOREM  v.  -Es  DO,  Cic,  Ep,  xiii.  61.  Plin.  jE^. 
ii.  1.  And  to  their  protection  the  testator  recommended  his  children^ 
Ovid,  Trist  iii.  Eleg.  14. 
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Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers  have  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  names.—  !.  Per  VINDICATIONEM ; 
thus.  Do,  LEGO ;  also,  Capito,  sumito,  v.  habeto,  to  which  Virgil 
alludes,  JEn.  v.  533.  This  form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of 
claiming  property,  Cicpro  Muren.  12. — 2.  Per  DAMN ATIONEM ; 
thus,  HiEREs  meus,  damnas  esto  dare,  &c  Ze^  my  heir  be  bound, 
&c.  QuincHl.  viiu  9.  9. ;  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By  this 
form  the  testator  was  said  damnare  lueredem,  to  bind  his  heir.  Hence 
damnare  aliquem  votisy  Virgil.  JEn.  v.  80.  Civitcu  damnaia  voH,  bound 
to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25.     But  it  was  otherwise  expressed  thus,  Hjeres 

MEUS  DATO,  FACITO;    HiEREDEM  MEUM  DARE  JUBEO. —  3.   SINENDI 

tnodo;  thus,  ILeres  meus  sinito,  vel  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium 

TiTIUM    SUMERE  ILLAM  REM,   V.  SIBI  HABERE. —  4.   Per  PRiECEP- 

TIONEM ;  thus,  L.  Titius  illam  rem  prjecipito,  e  medio,  vel  e 

MEDIA    HiEREDITATE   SUMITO,    SIBIQUE   HABETO,    Vcl   PrOCipicUf   &C. 

when  any  thing  was  led  to  any  person,  which  he  was  to  get  before 
the  inheritance  was  divided,  or  when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to 
any  one  of  the  co-heirs  besides  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
j^n.  ix.  271.  Hence  prscipere,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others; 
and  PRJECEPTio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the 
fortune  of  the  deceased,  Piin.  JEp.  v.  ?•  as  certain  creditors  had  a 
privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i.  e. /irti;»/(C^'t(iii 
gtio  ccBteris  creditoribus pneponcmtur^)  Id.  x.  109,  110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CODICILLL 
They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  heirs, 
sometimes  also  to  trustees  (ad  ^fideicammissarios).  It  behoved  them 
however  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  16.* 

Afler  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  HoraLEp.  i.  ?• 
in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it  (coram  signatoribus)^ 
or  a  majority  of  them.  Suet.  Tib,  23.  And  if  they  were  absent  or 
dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in  presence  of  other  respectable 
persons,  and  the  authentic  testament  was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives, 
that  if  the  copy  were  lost  another  might  be  taken  from  it  (esset  unde 
peii  posset),  Horace  ridicules  a  miser  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inscribe 
on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  lefl,  SaL  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of  a 
friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  be  passed 
over,  Cicpro  Domo^  19.  32. />ro  Sext.52,  Phil,  ii.  16.  SueLAug,  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should 

*  "  a  person  might  leave  several  codicils  ;  wbereas  no  pagans  that  is,  no  person 
who  was  not  a  soldier,  could  leave  more  testaments  than  one.  It  was  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  testament  that  it  should  institute  an  heir  ;  but  a  codicil  was  in  all 
cases  incompetent  for  that  purpose,  and  could  only  bequeath  legacies  and  trusts :  it 
therefore  could  not  disinherit  one  heir  and  substitute  another.  As  the  law  stood  in 
the  age  of  Caius,  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  codicil,  and  not  ratified  by  a  testament, 
was  null  and  void.  The  notion  of  Dr  Adam,  that  a  codicil  must  succeed  a  testa- 
ment, and  that  it  must  nevertheless  be  confirmed  by  a  testament,  cannot  very  easily 
be  comprehended  ;  but  the  statement  of  Pliny,  when  properly  understood,  is  easily 
reconciled  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civilians.  The  individual  whom  he  mentions  had 
first  made  a  codicil,  and  afterwards  a  testament,  and  had  neglected  to  confirm  in  the 
one  a  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  in  the  other ;  a  direct  bequest  could  not  be 
made  effectually  in  this  manner ;  but  Pliny  expresses  his  determination  to  take  no 
advantage  of  the  legal  informality.**  —  Encyc,  Britaniu  art.  Civil  Law, 
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enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  100  days 
at  most,  Cic.  adAu.  xiii.  46-  de  OraJU  i.  22.  P/in.  Ep.  x.  79.*  This 
act  was  called  HiEREDITATIS  CRETIO,  (lutreB  cum  constUuit  se 
hmredem  esse,  dicitur  cernere,  Varr.  Z.  L,  vi.  5.)  and  was  performed 
before  witnesses  in  these  words:  Cum  me  M^vius  HiEREOEM  insti- 

TUERIT,    EAM    HJEREDITATEM    CERNO  ADEOQUE.       After  Saying  which 

(dictis  cretionis  verbis)^  the  heir  was  said  H^reditatem  adisse. 
But  when  this  formality  ^cretionis  solemnitas)  was  not  required, 
one  became  heir  by  acting  as  such  {pro  JuBrede  se  gerendo  vel 
gestione),  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the  solemn 
form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called  hceredes 
ASCENDENTES;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grandchildren, 
DESCENDENTES  ;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will  (intestattis)y  his  goods  de- 
volved on  his  nearest  relations ;  hrst  to  his  children ;  failing  them  to 
his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side  (agncUis),  and  failing  them 
to  those  of  the  same  gens  {gentUibvs),  At  Nice,  the  community 
claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen  who  died  intestate,  Plin.Ep,  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called 
uncict.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  hceres  ex  asse,  heir  to  one's 
whole  fortune  ;  lueres  ex  seniisse^  ex  triente,  dodrantSy  Sec.  to  the  half, 
third,  three  fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  the  half  SEMUNCIA, 
the  third  DUELLA,  or  bitue  sexluke,  the  fourth  SICILICUM,  v.  -usy 
the  sixth  SEXTULA,  Cic.  pro  Cacin,  6. 

7.   THE    RIGHT   OP    TUTELAGE   OR    WARDSHIP. 

Ant  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guardians 
(iutores)  to  his  children,  Liv,  i.  34.  But  if  he  died  intestate,  this 
charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the  father's  side. 
Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGITIMA.  This  law  is  generally 
blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice 
of  wards  (pupilli),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38.f 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one,  then  a 
guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the  praetor,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the  Atilian  law,  made 
A.  U.  443.     But  this  law  was  afterwards  changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact  any  private 
business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  parents, 
husbands,  or  guardians,  Liv.  xxxiv.  2.  Cic,  Flaec.  34,  35. ;  and  a 
husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his 
daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix. 
19.  Women,  however,  seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians, 
Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  defttiuded 

*  A  legacy  of  movable  goods  was  due  ten  months  after  the  death  of  the 
testator. 

't  *<  OrbsB  eloquenti«  quasi  tutores  relicti  domi  teneamus  eam  septam  Hberali 
custodU.     Cic.  Brut,  96."—  T. 
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his  pupil,  there  was    an  action  against  him  (Judicium  tutekt\  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Rose  6.  Orat.  i.  36.  Cscin.  3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security  (satis- 
ddre)  for  their  proper  conduct  (rem  pupilli  fore  salvam),  Digest. 
A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  perfidious  guardian  is 
recorded,  Suei,  Galb.  9.* 


11.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

These  were  Jus  CenstUy  MiUticB^  Tfibutorum,  Suffragiiy  Honorumy 
et  Sacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  o£  being  enrolled  in  the  censor's 
books.    This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIA.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At  first 
none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the  lowest  class. 
But  in  aftertimes  this  was  altered ;  and  under  the  emperors  soldiers 
were  taken,  not  only  fi'om  Italy  and  the  provinces,  but  also  at  last  from 
barbarous  nations,  Zosim.  iv.  30,  31. 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was  money 
publicly  imposed  on  the  people  [the  pubs'],  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  tlie  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation 
of  his  estate  (pro  partione  censusyf  Money  publicly  exacted  on 
any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called  VECTlGAL, 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  36.  But  these  words  are  not  always  dis- 
tinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on  each 
person  (in  capita),  which  took  place  under  the  first  kings,  Dionys.  iv. 
43.  :|: ;  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate  (ex  censu), 
Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19-;  and  a  third,  which  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  therefore  de- 
pending on  no  rule  (temerarium,  Festus).§  It  was  in  many  instances 
also  voluntary,  Liv,  xxvi.  36.,  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that 
when  the  treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  Id. 

•  "  Mmjority  commenced  by  law  at  twenty-five ;  but  an  imperial  licence  might 
•et  free  from  curatorial  restraint  a  man  at  twenty,  and  a  woman  at  eighteen.'*  — 
BUdr^  p.  9S. 

t  '<  LiTy  reverses  this,  saying,  tribui  appeOaia  a  tnbuiOf  i.  43.  The  tax  was 
levied  according  to  the  tribes,  ZHonys,  iv.  14."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  407. 

\  This,  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  407  —  411.,  considers  to  have  been  that  imposed  on  the 
Ararians,  i.  e.  all  not  included  in  tiie  tribes,  and  not  bound  to  military  service ;  viz.  the 
women  and  children,  the  clients,  citiiens  of  confederate  states,  who  settled  at  Rome, 
fireedmen,  and  those  degraded  from  their  tribe,  as  Mam.  ^milius,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

§  During  the  civil  wars,  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Cssar,  through  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  public  treasury,  the  tribute 
was  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  sufficient  to  make  good  the  promises 
that  had  been  made  to  the  troops,  Cic,  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  30.  Cicero  intimates,  that 
there  was  a  general  aversion  to  its  rerival ;  and  also  that  it  might  have  been  obviated, 
had  not  Antony  obtained  fraudulent  possession  of  the  immense  wealth  of  C<esar, 
S  Phil,  37. 
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Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some  time  freed 
from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when  the  senate  decreed^ 
that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  common  people  in 
the  army^  who  had  hitherto  served  at  their  own  expense ;  wnereupcm 
all  were  forced  to  contribute  annually,  according  to  their  fortune,  for 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  Liv,  iv.  59,  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  M.  Paulus 
iEmilius,  af^er  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cic,  Offic.  ii.  22.  and  this  im- 
munity from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch,  down  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds,  Poriorium^ 
DecunuBj  and  Scriptura, 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  imported 
and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  PORTITORES; 
or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every  carriage  paid  a 
certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll,  DigesL  Vid.  Ccbs,  j&.  6.  L  18. 
et  III.  1.  The  portoria  were  remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in  which 
Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  Dio,  37.  51.  Cic.  AtL  ii.  16., 
but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  by  Csesar^  Suet. 
Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUMiE,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled  the 
public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it.*  Those  who  farmed  the 
tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  way  of  making  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  13.  iii.  8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  also 
caUed  DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.f  But  these  lands  were  all 
sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the  land 
of  Capua  the  last,  by  Csesar,  Stiet,  Jul.  23.  Cic.  Au.  ii,  16. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and  woods ; 
so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle  there,  sub- 
scribed their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them  {coram  pecuario  vel 
scriptuario),  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  16.  and  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
each  beast ;  Festus  in  Scriptuarius  Ager,  as  was  likewise  done 
in  all  the  tithe-lands  (in  agris  decumanis),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut. 
True.  i.  2.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome  (hoa- 
haniur  sub  hastd)y  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  'Diose  who  farmed  them  (rs- 
dim^ant  v.  conducd)ant)  were  called  PUBLICANI  or  MANCIPES, 
Cic.  pro  Domoj  10.  They  also  gave  securities  to  the  people 
(Prjedes),  and  had  partners  who  shared  the  profit  and  loss  with  them 
(Socii). 

*  *'  Plantations  and  vineyards  might  fairly  be  subjected  to  a  higher  rate,  as  tfa^ 
require  no  seed,  and  less  labour ;  hence  the  Roman  people  received  two  tenths  from 
them :  and  so,  perhaps,  on  the  same  ground  did  they  of  the  young,  the  cheese,  Mid 
the  wool,  of  cattle  kept  on  the  common  pastures,  before  an  agistment  was  introduced.** 
^NUb.'u,  p.  137. 

t  "  Tacitus  (de  Mor.  Germ*  xxix.  qui  decumates  agios  exercent)  opens  out  a  new 
field  again." —  T.  Brotier  explains  the  expression  thus :  —  "  Agri  Uli  decumates  inde 
dicti  videntur,  quod  incols,  Germanorum  incursionibus  obnoxii,  ut  in  Romanorum 
fidem  recipereutur,  proventuum  decimam  solverinU" 
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There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not  be  sold  by 
private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  by  the  public^ 
Liv.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly 
the  latter,  who  hence  got  the  surname  of  SalincUor,  Liv.  xxix.  37. 
But  this  tax  was  also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax,  which  continued  longer,  called  VICESIMA, 
t.  c.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who  was  freed,  Cic. 
Au.  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the  people  assembled  by 
tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  [A.  U.  396.]  What  was  singular, 
the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Liv,  vii.  16.  The  money  raised  from 
this  tax  (aurum  vicesimarium)  used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies 
of  the  state,  Liv,  xxvii.  10.* 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the  hundredth 
part  of  things  to  be  sold  (centesima,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  78.),  the  twenty- 
fiflh  of  slaves  (viffcsimaquiTita  mancipiarum),  and  the  twentieth  of  inhe- 
ritances (vigesima  hctreditcUum),  by  Augustus,  Stiet.  Aug,  49.  Dio,  Iv. 
25.,  a  tax  on  eatables  (pro  ediiliis),  [also  on  porters  and  courtezans], 
by  Caligula,  Suet.  40.,  and  even  on  urine,  by  Vespasian,  Stiet.  23,  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different  assem- 
blies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices  in  the 
state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies  (sacerdotia  H 
tnagistratus),  which  at  first  were  conferred  only  on  Patricians,  but 
aflerwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared  with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public  or  private. 
The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  expense :  the  private 
were  those  which  every  one  privately  observed  at  home.     The  Vestal 

Virgins  preserved  the  public  hearth  of  the  city ;  the  curionesy  with 
their  curinles,  kept  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae ;  the  priests  of 
each  village  kept  the  fires  of  each  village  (Pagorum).  And  because, 
upon  the  public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  [A.  D. 
311]  when,  by  the  decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profane 
worship  of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the  country, 
and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages ; 
hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens,  (e&vixoi.  Gentiles^) 
or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians ;  as  anciently  among  the 
Romans  those  were  called  PAGANI  who  were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal. 
xvi.  32.  Suet.  Galb.  1 9.  Plin.  Ep,  vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montani, 
are  called  Plebes  Urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among 
the  city  tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains, 
pro  Domo^  28. 

Elach  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself  (gentilitia^ 
Liv.  v.  52.),  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a  war, 

*  It  was  first  applied  in  tlie  year  of  the  city  544,  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  then  amounted  to  4000  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
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Liv,  V.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own  household  gods, 
whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home, 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome,  re- 
tained their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans,  unless 
ty  public  authority.  Thus  -^sculapius  was  publicly  sent  for  from 
Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia,  Liv.  xxix.  11,  12.  Hence, 
if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly 
condemned  by  the  senate,  Liv,  iv.  30.  xxv.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But  under 
the  emperors  all  the  superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome ; 
as  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  any  other  city, 
Cic.  pro  CcBcin,  36.  Nepos  in  Vitd  Atdci,  3.  which  was  not  the  case  m 
Greece,  Cic,  pro  Arcn.  5.  BaSf.  12.  And  no  one  could  lose  the 
freedom  of  the  city  against  his  will,  Cic,  pro  Dom,  29,  30.  pro 
CcBcin,  33.  If  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one, 
either  by  way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction 
always  took  place.  Thus,  when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not 
expel  them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves 
were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water  (iis  igne  et  aqud  interdictum 
esi)f  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus 
added  to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called  DEPORTATIO, 
whereby  the  condemned,  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes, 
were  conveyed  to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  to  their  own 
choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  being  deprived 
of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGATIO.  Thus  Ovid, 
Tm^ii.  137.  V.  11.  21. 

So,  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  recovered,  as  it  was 
called,  jure  postliminii,  by  the  right  of  restoration  or  return,  Cic,  Top. 
8.  de  Orat  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a  citizen  of  it, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Salb,  12.  This  was  called 
postliminium^  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  andre^'ectio  civitatis  with 
regard  to  Rome. 

Anv  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  DIMI- 
NUTIO CAPITIS,  Cic,  pro  Mil,  36, Jus  libertatis  imminulum,  Sallust. 
Cat.  37.  Hence  Capitis  minor,  sc.  ratione  vel  respectu,  or  capite 
diminutus,  lessened  in  his  state,  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
citizen,  HoraL  OcL  in,  5.  42.  The  loss  of  liberty,  which  included 
the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of  one's  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis 
maxima ;  banishment,  diminutio  media ;  any  change  of  family,  minima^ 
Digest,  ii.  de  capite  minutis. 
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JUS  LATH. 

The  jus  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  SueU  Aug.  47.  Cic.  Au,  xiv.  12. 
was  next  to  the  ju$  civitatis, 

Latium  anciently  {Latium  Vetus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Tiber, 
Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the  Albans,  Rutuli, 
and  ^quL  It  was  afterwards  extended  (Latium  Novum\  to  the  river 
Liris,  and  comprehended  the  Osci,  Aus5nes,  and  Volsci,  Pliru  iiL  9. 
The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  called  Latini  socii,  nomen  Latinum, 
XT  socii  Latini  nominis,  &c.  Socii  et  Latinum  nomeuy  means  the 
Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  Jus  civitatis^  and  superior  to 
ihejus  Italicum.     But  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  edicts 
of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt  some  of  the 
Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were  called  POPULI 
FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  BaJb.  8.  If  any  state  did  not  choose  it,  it  was  said 
EI  LEOi,  V.  de  ea  lege  fundus  fieri  nolle,  i.  e.  auctor,  stibscriptar 
esse,  V.  earn  probare  et  recipere,  lb. 

The  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own  cities,  Liv. 
xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome,  to  give  their  votes  about  any 
thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they  were  not  included  in  a  certain 
tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote, 
IbiiL ;  and  when  the  consuls  chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Brut,  26.,  which  however  rarely 
happened,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  15. 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state,  became 
citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  11.  p.  443. ;  but  could  not  en- 
joy honours  before  the  iex  Julia  was  made,  Liv.  vlii.  4.  xxiii.  22.,  by 
wnich  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying  honours  was  granted  to 
those  who  had  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U. 
663 ;  which  the  Latins  had  done.*  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
twixt the  JUS  Laiii  and  the  jus  civitatis^  and  the  same  mode  of  acquir* 
ine  the  full  right  of  citizenship  {per  Latium  in  civitatem  veniendi),  was 
stul  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  39.     Strab.  iv.  p.  186. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for  their  own 
defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  11.  30.  iii.  19.  ;  but 
aflerwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  pnncipal  part  of  its  strength.  They  sometimes  furnished 
two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry,  Liv.  iii.  22.  xxi. 
17-  et  alibi  passim.  But  they  were  not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and 
were  treated  with  more  severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished 
with  stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Portian  law, 
Sallust.  Jug.  69. 

*  That  the  mllies,  mfter  the  termination  of  the  social  war,  might  have  little  sway  in 
4be  comittOf  the  senate  would  not  distribute  them  in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  but 
creatad  for  them  eight  new  tribes ;  ordering  that  these  should  give  their  suffrages  the 
last,  so  that  they  seldom  came  to  vote  at  all ;  which  afterwards  occasioned  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  republic. 

The  same  year  another  law  was  enacted,  conferring  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  all 
foreigners  who  were  free  of  the  cities  allied  to  the  republic  by  league,  provided  they 
had  at  that  time  a  habitation  in  Italy,  and  gave  their  names  in  to  the  Roman  praetors 
within  sixty  days  aAer  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 


SACRED   RITX8   OF   THE  LATINS  —  JUS   ITALICUM.  65 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome  (instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,  Liv.  1.  45.,  in  imitation  of  the  Amphictydnes  at  Delphi,  and 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
Dionys,  iv.  26. )»  and  the  Latin  holidays  kept  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  Alban  Mountain  [before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris]  *, 
first  for  one  day,  the  27th  of  April,  and  afterwards  for  several 
days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  Liv.  xxi.  c,  uit. 
XX  ii.  i.  Dionyi,  iv.  49.  Besides  these,  the  Latins  had  certain  sacred 
rites  and  deities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  worshipped^  as 
Feronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv,  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  Liv.  i. 
50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employed  for  political 
as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  convention  all  those  were 
excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  ju$  LaHi,  f 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

All  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas,  to  the 
rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  called  Italy,  j:  The 
states  of  Italy,  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  different  wars,  were 
received  into  alliance  on  different  conditions.  In  many  respects 
they  were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman 
Prsetor.  They  were  taxed  (censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no 
access  to  the  fireedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

*  *<  The  proper  name  of  this  festiral  was  Latictr,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.** — Nieb.  iL 
p.  33. 

f  **  After  the  Julian  law,  there  were  no  Latin  colonies,  till,  a  year  later,  a  new 
iMtium  was  introduced.  The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  had  become  filled 
with  a  mixed  population,  speaking  Latin,  and  composed  of  Italians  and  natives, 
who  liad  changed  their  Celtic  character  :  towns  were  still  faithful,  but  were  bringing 
forward  pretensions :  therefore,  by  a  law  of  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  they 
vrtre  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lutin  colonies,  though  no  colonists  were  sent  to  them. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  franchise  was,  that  persons  who  6Iled  magistracies  and  offices 
of  honour  in  such  town  thereby  acquired  the  Roman  franchise,  and  they  alone : 
Comum  and  Nemausus  are  expressly  mentioned,  as  colonies  with  this  privilege. 
From  this  time  forth  many  towns  and  cantons  were  raised  to  this  degree,  which, 
compared  with  the  old  Latin  franchise,  was  termed,  and  with  great  propriety,  the 
Letter  Lativm.**  —  Nieb.  ii.  p.  78. 

\  **  Italy  originally  was  the  peninsula,  which  is  bounded  by  the  isthmus,  only 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Scylletic  and  Napeiine  gulf;  the  southern- 
most part  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttium.  This  is  on  the  authority  of 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  or  probably  younger,  for 
he  closed  his  Sidlian  history  with  the  year  351  —  O^  89.  2.  For  his  own  days  he 
drew  the  limits  of  Italia  by  a  line  from  Metapontum  to  the  river  Laos,  which  after- 
wards separated  Lucania  from  Bruttium.  Tarentum  he  places  out  of  Italia,  in 
lapygia :  in  the  same  manner  as  Thucydides,  who  wrote  about  the  year  350,  sepa- 
rates lapygia  from  Italia.  Theophrastus  distinguislies  Latium  from  Italy,  in  his 
History  of  Plants,  which  must  have  been  published  after  the  death  of  Cassander, 
0/.  120.  3.  454.  In  the  time  of  Timsus,  who  wrote  about  480,  Italy  seems, 
though  not  with  any  precisely  defined  boundary,  to  have  stretched  about  as  far  as 
to  the  Tiber  and  Picenum.  Half  a  century  before  the  Marsic  war,  about  615, 
Polybius  uses  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  widest  extent,  as  reaching  to  the  Alps,  com- 
prising Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia,  only  perhaps  leaving  out  the  Italian  half  of 
JAgvm^  ^  liieb.  i.  pp.  13.  sqq» 
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66     CONDITION   07   THE  ITALIAN   STATES  —  OF   TUB  PROVINCES* 

After  the  second  Punic  war>  several  of  the  Italian  states,  for  having 
revolted  to  Hannibal^  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition  by  the 
dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550 ;  especially  the  Brutn^  PicaUmij 
and  Ltuxau,  who  were  no  longer  treated  as  allies,  and  did  not 
furnish  soldiers,  but  public  slaves,  A.  Cfell.  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a 
little  before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory, 
l^r.xxiv.  16.  But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or 
Marsic  war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoy- 
ing honours,  by  thej  Julian  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged  these 
privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party;  but  this 
was  of  short  continuance,  Cic.  pro  Domo^  SO.  Augustus  made 
various  changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  Italians  to  be  taken  at 
home,  and  sent  to  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  comitia,  Stiei.  Aug.  46. 
He  also  granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers,  HerO" 
diafu  ii.  11. 

Tlie  distinction  of  the  Jus  Latii  and  ItaUcum^  however,  still  con- 
tinued, and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and  states  out  of 
Italy,  PUn.  iii.  3,  4.  In  consequence  of  which,  farms  in  those  places 
were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO,  as  well  as  those  in  Italy,  and 
were  called  PRiEDIA  CENSUI  CENSENDO  (quod  in  eensum  re- 
ferri  poteranty  u^te  res  mancipiy  quce  ventre  emique  poterant  jure 
civilt)j  Cic.  pro  Hacc.  32.,  and  said  to  be  in  corpore  census^  i.  e.  to 
constitute  part  o£  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in 
the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes,  JuvenaL  xvi.  53.  Dio,  38 . 1. 

PROVINCES. 

Those  countries  were  called  Provinces^  which  the  Roman  people, 
having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other  way  under  their 
power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Rome 
\qu6d  ecu  provicit,  t.  e.  ant^  vicit,  Festus).  The  senate  having  re- 
ceived letters  concerning  the  reduction  of  any  country,  consulted 
what  laws  they  thought  proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  con- 
quered, and  sent  commonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence 
tne  general,  who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  thing, 
Liv,  xlv.  17,  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  province. 
Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  deter- 
mined, used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him  before  an  assembly, 
after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald,  ZAv,  xlv.  29.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  19. 
Hence,  Informulam  sociorum  referri,  to  be  enrolled  among,  Jjiv.  xliv. 
16.  Urbem  formuke  sui  Juris  facere,  to  hold  in  dependence  or  sub- 
jection, xxxviii.  9.  In  auHqui  formulam  Juris  restituiy  to  be  brought 
mto  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.     So  xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different,  according  to  their  merits 
towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  either  spontaneously  sur- 
rendered, or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  Some  were 
allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own  magi- 
strates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were  deprived  of  part  of  their 
territory. 


CENSUS  CAPITIS,   SOLI -— STIPENDIARII  —  VECTIOALBS.  67 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor  (PRASES),  Ovid, 
Pont.  iv.  7-  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  administer  justice ; 
ti^ether  with  a  qusestor,  to  take  care  of  the  public  money  and  taxes, 
and  to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  received  and  expended  in  the 
province.  The  provinces  were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.* 
The  Romans  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute, 
which  was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  grounds;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or 
restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  should  give 
a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which  was  ciuled 
CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr,  iii.  6.  v.  5.  The  former,  t,  e.  those 
who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were  called  STIPENDIARII,  or  7W- 
buiarii,  as  Gallia  Comaia,  Suet  Jul.  15.  The  latter  VECTIGALES: 
who  are  thought  to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former. 
But  these  words  arc  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vedtga&s  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of  the 
taxes  on  the  public  pastures  (seriptura),  and  on  goods  imported  and 
exported  (portarium).  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  tenth  part,  if  the 
province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth  only  was  exacted,  as  from  the 
Spaniards,  Zft7.  xliii.  2.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional 
tenth  part  was  exacted  above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  31. ;  whence  it  was  called 
fntmentum  emptum,  also  decumanum^  or  imperatum^  Liv.  xxxvi.  2. 
XXX vii.  2.  50.  xliL  31. 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr,  ii.  2.  mentions  three 
kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  regular  or  usual  tax, 
a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  extraordinary  ex* 
action  or  demand :  (  Omne  genus  pensitaHonis  in  hoc  c€qnte  positum  est^ 
CANONis,  qiwd  deberetur;  oblationis,  quod  opus  essei;  ei  indic- 
TioNis,  quod  imperaretur.)  In  which  sense  IndicHo  is  used  by  Pliny, 
Paneg.  29.  \ 

Under  the  Emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon  fru- 
MENTARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  com  each  province  ought 
yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laid  up  in  public 
granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  it  was  given 
out,  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and 
soldiers. 

*  The  revenue  derived  from  the  city  of  Alexandria  alone,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperors,  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling,  and  is 
supposed  never  to  have  fallen  short  of  2,500,000A  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion  in  Egypt. 

t  «  The  name  and  use  of  the  indkHont,  which  serve  to  ascertain  the  chronology 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived  from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes. 
The  emperor  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict,  or 
indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocese,  during  two  months 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  September.  And,  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the 
word  indiction  was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  is  prescribed,  and  to 
the  general  term  which  it  allowed  for  the  pajrment.  (The  cycle  of  indictions,  which 
may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Constantius,  or  perhaps  of  his  fisther  Coo- 
stantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  Papal  court :  but  the  commencement  of  the  year 
has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to  the  1st  of  January.  )'*^-Crt66ofi,  ch.  xvii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  7 1 . 
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68  PROVINCIAL   TAXES  —  MUNICIPIA. 

Under  the  Emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  from  their  flocks,  Vopisc,  in  Prob.  15.  And,  besides 
the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii,  72. ;  in  Asia,  Cic 
Agrar.  ii.  29.;  in  Britain,  Tcuit,  Vit,  Agric,  31.;  they  also  paid  a 
tax  for  journeys,  Stiet.  VttelL  14.,  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse, 
which  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without 
the  permission  of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in  Spain, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  21. ;  on  marble  in  Africa;  on  various  mines  in  Macedonia, 
Illyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia ;  and  also  on  salt  pits,  as  in 
Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONIC,  ET  PRiEFECTUR-ffi. 

MuNiciPiA  were  foreign  [or  Italian]  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
of  Roman  citizens.  *  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds.  Some 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  enjoyed  the  right 
of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion  (MUNERA  militaria  CAPERE 
poterarU)^  but  had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of  obtaining  civil 
offices,  f 

The  Mumcipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were  called 
LEGES  MUNICIPALES;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  receive  the 
Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it  (nm  fundi  fieri  vellent).  And 
some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate  states  (civitates  fcBdercU€B)^  rather 
than  become  Roman  citizens  :  as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples, 
Cic,  pro  Balboy  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but 
afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus  Pliny  mentions 
eight  in  JBcUicOy  and  thirteen  in  Hither  Spain,  Hist,  Nat.  iiL  2. :{: 

*  "  In  the  constitutions  of  the  municipal  towns,  which,  in  earlier  times,  were  not 
altered  on  their  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  the  houses,  so  long  as  they  were  of 
any  importance  in  themselves,  will  also  have  retained  their  political  character :  and 
when  time  and  circumstances  had  done  away  with  this,  tliey  undoubtedly  continued 
in  the  undiminished  possession  of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges.  But  they  were 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  state,  their  greater  country,  in  any  political  relation 
to  itself:  none  but  the  houses  which  composed  the  three  ancient  tribes,  were  funda- 
mental  parts  of  the  state  :  and  thus  the  patricians  were  able  to  boast  that  they  alone 
had  a  house  (vo*  solot  gentem  habere,  Liv.  x.  8.);  while,  nevertheless,  tliere  were 
members  of  plebeian  houses,  by  thousands,  at  Rome,  who  in  the  municipal  towns 
possessed  gentile  privileges.**  —  Nifb.  i.  p.  275.  *'  Mvnicijnum,  beyond  doubt,  like 
monct/num,  was  originally  the  right  itself;  but,  ns  happened,  at  least  in  one  sense, 
to  the  latter  word,  was  transferred  to  the  object  to  which  the  right  was  attached :  in 
this  instance,  to  the  class  that  possessed  iL** — ii.  p.  56* 

t  "  Munui  properly  signified  a  duty  which  a  citiien  was  bound  to  disdiarge, 
whether  by  personal  or  pecuniary  services:  and  municej)t  was  the  opposite  of 
imrnvnis,  which  designated  a  person  exempt  from  such  burthens,  as  vesticejts  was  of 
inpeitiS'  The  last  syllable,  though  it  has  a  deceptive  look  of  coming  from  a  verb,  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  manifold  terminations  in  which  the  Latin  language 
luxuriates.  Facere,  or  fungif  are  the  proper  verbs  in  tliis  phrase.*' — NielhU. 
p.  53. 

I  "  Mumdjna  in  Britain  are  alluded  to  by  Tacitus,  Jgric,  §  32.*'—  T. 


FORMS   OF   FOX7NDING  COLOKIBS>   AMD  BUILDING  CITIES.         69 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were  sent 
to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three  commis- 
sioners, (per  trhanviros  colonicB  deducendm  agroque  dividendo,  Liv. 
[v.  24.]  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more.  Twenty  were  ap* 
pointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the  Julian  law,  Dto. 
xxxviiL  1.  The  people  determined  in  what  manner  the  lands  were 
to  be  divided,  and  to  whoib.  The  new  colony  marched  to  their 
destined  place  in  the  form  of  an  army,  with  colours  flying  (sub  vexiUof 
Cic  Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  lands  were  marked  round  with  a  plough,  and 
his  own  portion  assigned  to  every  one,  Virg.  JEn.  1.  425.  v.  755. 
All  which  was  done  after  taking  the  auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices.* 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabinian 
garb,  (Gainno  cinctu  omaitufy  v.  Gabino  cultu  incinctus^  Liv.  v.  46. 
f.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over 
the  lefl  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the 
breast,  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer,) 
yoking  a  cow  and  a  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  cif 
brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the  city ; 
and  these  two  animals,  with  other  victims,  were  sacrificed  on  dfie 
altars.  AH  the  people  or  planters  followed,  and  turned  inwards  the 
dods  ctH  by  the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they 
took  up  the  plough  and  left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate  (a 
portando  arairum).  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  URBES 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough  (ab  orbe,  vel  ab  URVO,  i.  e. 
buriy  sive  aratri  curvaturd,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  2.  Festus).  The 
form  of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks,  is-  described  by  Pausanias, 

*  "  It  is  an  essential  part  in  the  notion  of  an  old  Roman  colony,  that  it  takes 
possession  of  a  city  already  inhabited  ;  modelling  itself  there  afler  the  laws  of  the 
people  out  of  which  it  has  issued.  Now  among  those  relations,  which  are  nothing 
else  than  accounts  of  the  earliest  institutions  cast  in  a  historical  form,  are  the  two 
following:  that  originally  the  Roman  territory  was  divided  into  three  districts, 
whence  the  three  tribes  received  their  name ;  consequently  each  had  its  corresponding 
region,  as  the  share  allotted  to  it :  and  that  Romulus  took  a  third  of  their  territory 
from  the  cities  he  conquered,  and  settled  SCO  Roman  colonists  in  each.  If  these  two 
relations  are  combined,  we  here  discover  that  it  was  the  system,  in  a  conquered  town, 
the  dependence  of  which  was  to  be  secured,  and  its  fi^rces  appropriated  to  Rome,  to 
settle  citisens  who  were  to  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands :  for  although 
but  a  third  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  them,  so  that  they  were  only  a  single  tribe, 
this  was  the  ruling  one,  out  of  which  alone  undoubtedly  the  senate  was  formed,  as 
it  was  originally  at  Rome  likewise  out  of  but  one  race :  they,  too,  were  exclu- 
sively eligible  to  magistracies.  Not  tliat  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  servi- 
tude: they  were  distributed  into  tribes,  enjoyed  many  privileges,  avA  generally 
became  incorporated  witli  the  colonists  into  one  people :  instances  of  insurrections 
in  colonial  towns  are  not  very  numerous.  Yet  it  is  true,  some  such  happened : 
thus  Fidenae  and  Velitrae  revolted ;  which  would  sound  incredible,  if  in  agreement 
with  Livy*a  description  (iii.  4.)  their  citizens  had  been  Roman  colonists,  who  in  that 
case  would  have  thrown  away  the  lands  they  had  received  :  but  it  is  very  intelligible 
if  the  colonists  were  overpowered  or  massacred,  as  at  Sora  (Liv*  is.  23.),  by  the  old 
inbabiunts.*'^.^*^.  i.  p.  256.  ii.  p.  42. 

t  **  The  cincture  in  the  Gabine  fashion,  was  by  throwing  back  the  toga,  then 
winding  its  skirt  round  the  body.  The  inhabitants  of  Gabii,  whilst  engaged  in 
sacrifice,  were  once  surprised  by  a  hostile  inroad :  leaving  the  altar,  they  instantly, 
in  this  dress,  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy.  Before  the  introduction  of  armour, 
the  ancient  Latins  often  went  into  action  with  the  toga  wound  round  their  bodies. 
Hence  the  military  term   in  procinctu  ette^  Serv.'*  —  N<4et  on  Ftrg.  J£n*  Til.  6]2« 
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V.  27.  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lyco9wra  in  Arcadia, 
▼111.  S8. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also  drawn 
along  (inducmaiur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  HorcU.  Od,  i.  16. 
Hence,  Et  teges  esiy  ubi  Trqja  JuU^  Ovid.  Her.  i.  53.  We  read  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground  where  cities  had 
stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.   Mic,  iii.  12. 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sacred, 
but  not  the  gates,  PhU*  QtuBst  26.  The  gates,  however,  were  reck- 
oned inviolable  (sancUe). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within  and 
without  die  walls,  which  was  called  POMCERIUM  (i.  e.  hcus  drea 
mwrunty  vel  post  murum  intus  et  extra),  and  was  likewise  held  sacred, 
ZAv.  i.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open  space  without  the  walls, 
I^hr.  i.  9.  When  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  pomcerium  also  was  ex- 
tended (At  contecraH fines  proferebofUur^  Liv.  ibid.)  * 

These  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  vrhere  one  had  been  planted 
before,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  40. ;  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  settlement, 
diem  naialem  colania  religiose  coUbanty  Cic.  ad  Attic  iv.  1.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of  Latins, 
and  others  of  Italians,  lAv.  xxxix.  55>  Hence  their  rights  were 
different  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  all  the  rights 
of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Roman  citizens,  and  were  once 
enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  27.  But  most  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing 
offices  at  Rome,  from  Dio.  xliii.  39.  50.  The  rights  of  Latin  colonies 
were  more  limited ;  so  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to 
a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of  rank.  Cic.  pro  Ccecin.  33. 
pro  Domoy  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were  in  a  still  worse  condition. 
The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  their  different  immunity  from 
taxes,  f 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of  settling 
MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  others.  To  those  colonies  ivhole  legions  were  sent,  with 
their', officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centurions;  but  this  custom  after- 
wards fell  into  disuse,  Tcunt.  AnncU.  xiv.  72.  For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction the  other  colonies  were  called  CIVILES,  PLEBEI^E,  or 

*  *<  Wb«t  Tacitus  describes  as  the  pomarium  of  Romulus,  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  original  compass,  a  suburb,  or  borough,  round  about  the  city,  scantily  fortified 
with  a  wall  and  a  narrow  ditch,  as  the  chronicles  tell  of  tlie  Borgbi  round  Florence; 
it  is  this  weak  fortification  that  Remus  scoffs  at  in  the  legend.  The  word  pomcerium 
itself,  seems  properly  to  denote  nothing  else  than  a  suburb  taken  into  the  city,  and 
admitted  within  the  range  of  its  auspices.  From  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  that  of 
Romulus  ran  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  i.  e,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Janus, 
through  the  yalley  of  the  Circus ;  then  firom  tlie  Septizonium  to  below  the  baths  of 
IVajan ;  thence,  finally,  perhaps,  along  the  Via  Sacra,  to  the  Forum :  here  was  a 
swamp  reaching  to  the  Velabrum.'* — Nieb,  i.  p.  246. 

f  *'  In  their  capacity  of  garrisons,  colonies  served  not  only  to  maintain  conquests, 
but  also  to  defend  subject  towns,  which,  whether  from  the  loss  of  inhabitants,  or 
naturally,  were  too  weak  to  repel  an  advancing  enemy.**  —  Nieb.  ii.  p.  46. 
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TOGATiE,  because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards named,  PAGANI,  or  PrivaHy  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they  used 
the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had  almost  the 
same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magistrates  were  called 
DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECURIONES ;  because,  as  some 
say,  when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a 
senator.  *  The  fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decwrioy  under  the 
emperors,  was  a  hundred  thousand  sesiertiiy  Plin.  £p.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the  Roman 
empire,  was  called  BULB  (/9ot/Xiy,  consilium)^  Plin.  £p.  x.  85. ;  its 
members,  BULEUTiB,  Id.  115. ;  the  place  where  it  met  at  Syracuse, 
BuLSUTERiUM,  Ctc,  Vert.  ii.  21. ;  an  assembly  of  the  people,  EC- 
CLESIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some  cities  those  who  were  chosen  into 
the  senate  by  theu:  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission 
(J^onorarium  decurianaiAsX  Id.  1 14.  and  that  even  although  chosen 
contrary  to  their  own  inchnations,  Ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  regulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to 
diose  at  Rome,  Id.  83. 115.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people 
was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52,  53.  It  was  there  customary,  upon 
a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnising  his  marriage,  entering 
upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedicating  any  public  work,  to 
invite  the  whole  senate,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
monalty, to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to 
each  of  the  company  a  dole  (sportula^  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This, 
as  having  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  {diandme)  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Trajan,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117,  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their  interests 
at  Rome,  Dionyt.  ii.  11. 

PR^FECTUR-^  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were  annually  sent 
from  Rome,  to  administer  justice ;  chosen  partly  by  the  people,  and 
partly  by  the  praetor,  Festus.  Towns  were  reduced  to  this  form,  which 
had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans ;  as  Calatioy  Liv.  i.  38.  Dionys. 
iii.  50.  Capua,  Liv-  xxvi.  16.  and  others.  I'' ReatCy  3  Catil.  §  2." 
71]  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies, 
and  differed  little  from  the  form  of  provinces.  Their  private  right  de- 
pended on  the  edicts  of  their  prsfects,  and  their  public  right  on  the 
Roman  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at 
pleasure.  Some  PrafecturcBy  however,  possessed  greater  privileges 
than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held,  and 
justice  administered,  were  called  FORA;  as  Forum  Aurelium,  CHc. 
Cat.  L  9.  Forum  Appii,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  10.  Forum  Comeliiy  JuUi, 
lAviiy  &c. 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered,  were 
caUed  CONCILIABULA,  Liv.  xl.  37. 

•  "  The  Roman  senate  (of  300)  was  divided  into  decuries ;  each  of  these  corre- 
sponded to  a  cury.  This  explains  why  the  members  of  the  senate  in  the  colonies, 
and,  after  the  Julian  law,  those  in  the  municipia,  were  termed  decurions."-^  Nieb,  i. 
p.  291. 
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All  Other  cities,  which  were  neither  Mumchria^  CchnuB^  nor  Prtefte* 
turm,  were  called  CatrfedercOe  States  (CIVITATES  FCEDERATiE). 
These  were  auite  iree,  unless  that  they  owed  the  Romans  certain 
things,  accoraing  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua,  before  it  revolted  to 
Hannibal.    Such  were  also  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste.  * 

FOREIGNERS. 

All  those  who  were  not  citizens  were  called  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
foreigners  (PEREGRINI),  wherever  they  livea,  whether  in  the  city 
or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
all  freeborn  men  in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  iSter 
granted  it  also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and 
Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  empire  itself  was  called  ROMANIA, 
which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which 
was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very  disagree- 
able. They  might,  indeed,  live  in  the  city,  but  they  enjoyed  none  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  subject  to  a  particular 
jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C. 
Papius  Celsus,  A.  U.  688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law 
ordering  foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic  Off.  iii.  11.  BruJt,  8.  So 
Augustus,  Suet,  Aug.  42.  But  aflerwards  an  immense  number  of 
foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv,  Sat  iii.  58.  Seneca  ad 
Helv,  c,  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  consisted 
of  them  ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  muneUfiece  repleta^  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress,  Suet, 
Claud.  25.,  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of  making  a 
will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either  reduced  into  the 
treasury,  as  having  no  heir  (quasi  bona  vacantia),  or  if  he  had 
attached  himself  («e  appUadsset)  to  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that 
person  succeeded  to  his  effects  JURE  APPLICATIONS,  as  it  was 
called,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  39.  \_prQ  Ccecina^  33,  34.] 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  removed,  and 
foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state, 
but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

An  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote  about  any 
thing,  was  called  COMITIA  (a  coeundo  vel  comeundo).  When  a 
part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled,  it  was  called  CONCILIUM, 
A.  Gell.  XV.  27.f  But  these  words  were  not  always  distinguished, 
Liv.  vi.  20. 

*  «  Alto  Heraclea,  Cic  pro  JrduA,  $  4.,  which  is  there  slso  called  a  munic^m." 
— T.     See  the  Lex  SUvani  et  Carbonu. 

f  **  A  concilium  jtojmU  (in  early  ages)  is  synonymous  with  an  assembly  of  the 
patricians  or  of  the  curies.  It  was  to  such  an  assembly  that  Publicola  did  homage, 
by  lowering  *•»*•  r««re«  CLw.  ii.  7.  iii.  71.)»     It  was  by  the  curies  ♦♦"•♦  **,  -m^-..*:.^ 
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In  the  ComiHoy  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of  the 
people  was  transacted;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws  passed, 
particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also  tried  in  the 
Comitiay  Polyb.  vi.  12. 

The  Comitia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate,  who  pre- 
sided in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which  came  before  them ; 
and  he  was  then  said  habere  comitia.  When  he  laid  any  thing 
before  the  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo,  GelL  xiii.  14. 
As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could  not  be  taken  together,  they  were 
divided  into  parts. 

lliere  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia:  the  CuriatOy  instituted  by 
Romulus;  the  Ceniuriaia,  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome ;  and  the  TribuiOj  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiaia  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  without 
taking  tlie  auspices  (nisi  auspicato),  nor  without  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  but  the  Tributa  might,  Diimys.  ix.  41.  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  called  DIES 
COMITI^LES,  (i.  e.  quibus  cum  populo  agere  licebat,)  Liv.  iii.  11. 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia^  nothing  could  be  done  before 
the  rising  nor  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Dio.  xxxix.y?n. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ;  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding  trials,  some- 
times also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the  capitol. 

THE  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiaia  the  people  gave  their  votes,'divided  into  thirty 
ctiri€e,  (ita  dicta  quod  iis  rerum  publicarum  cura  commissa  sity  Fest.  vel 
polius  a  Kipia,  sc,  ExxX)j(r/a,  coTiventus  populi  apud  Grcecos  ad  juben- 
dum  vel  vetandum  quod  e  republica  censerei  esse,)  And  what  a  majority 
of  them,  namely,  sixteen,  determined,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the 
people.  At  first  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiatay  and 
therefore  every  thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  was  held^  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates ;  that  is,  they  pre- 
sided at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the  people  but  by 
them.     They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum  called  the  COMITIUM  ♦, 


tlie  saviour  of  the  capitol,  the  patron  of  the  Roman  commonalty,  was  condemned  to 
death,  after  the  centuries  had  acquitted  him :  to  such  a  degree  did  the  patricians 
thirst  after  his  blood  (vi.  20  ).  Tlieir  place  of  meeting  was  the  comitium,  that  of  the 
plebeians  the  forum.*'  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  367. 

*  '*  The  Saliines  founded  a  new  city  on  the  conquered  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal 
hill :  Tatius  dwelt  on  the  former,  and  dedicated  temples  there  to  his  native  gods. 
The  kings  and  their  senates,  and  probably  aLso  the  ruling  houses  on  each  side  in  a 
body,  met  for  important  deliberations  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Falatium ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  Comitium.** — Nieb.  i.  p.  195.  249.  "  By  the  side  of  the  Comitium, 
were  two  places,  called  by  the  perplexing  names  of  statumes  municijnorum  and 
grm€9tian$»     Tlicse  names,  I  conceive,  designated  two  places,  one  aUotted  to  the 
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where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  (supgetium)  stood,  whence  the  orators 
used  to  harangue  the  people.  *  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTR A» 
because  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the 
Antiates,  Liv,  viii.  14.  and  also  Templumy  because  consecrated  by  the 
augursy  IbieL  &  S5. ;  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates 
were  subdued,  iL  56.  The  ConUiium  was  first  covered  the  year 
that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  xxvii.  S6.  Afterwards  it  was  adorned 
with  pillars,  statues,  and  paintings,  f 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comiiia  CwruOOy  who 
lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  ewria  or  parish.  The 
ewna  which  voted  first  was  called  PRINCIPIUM,  Uv.  ix.  88. 

After  the  institution  of  the  ConMa  Cenlhmata  and  Tributo^  the 
ConMa  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled  j:,  and  that  only  for 
passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Maxim%Uf  Liv. 
xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  FianUnes,  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Each  curia  seems  to 
have  chosen  its  own  eurio;  called  also  magister  curue,  FlauU  Aul. 
ii.  2,  3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curiae  was  called  LEX 
CURIATA.    Of  these,  Uie  chief  we  read  of^  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  militaiy  command  (impkrium)  was  conferred 
on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they  were  not  allowed  to 
meddle  with  military  affairs  (rem  miliiarem  ixUingere)^  to  command  an 
army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic.  PhiL  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. ;  but  only 
had  a  civil  power  ^POTESTAS),  or  the  right  of  administering  justice. 
Hence  the  Camiiui  Curiata  were  said  rem  miUtarem  conHnere^  Liv. 
V.  52.  and  the  people  to  give  sentence  twice  {his  senientiam  ferre 
V.  hmit  comiiHi  judicare)^  concerning  their  magistrates,  Cic,  de  Lege 
Agr.  ii.  1 1.  But  in  aftertimes  this  law  seems  to  have  been  passed 
only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  sufirages  of  the  thirty  lictors  or  Serjeants, 
who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curia^  and  attend  on  them  at  the 
ComitiOi  Cic.  ibid.  {Populi  suffragiisy  ad  speciem  aique  ad  usurpa^ 
tionem  veiuHatis,  per  triginta  Uctores  auspiciorum  causd  adumbraUs^ 
cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Liv.  v.  46. 


municipals,  the  other  to  the  Greeks  from  allied  cities,  that  they  might  hear  the 
debates ;  places  resembling  priyileged  seats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assembly.** 

—  ii.  p.  57. 

*  A  private  dtisen  was  never  allowed  to  mount  the  roatra,  C  Cato,  a  young 
man  who  had  borne  no  public  office,  once  did  it,  and,  in  a  speech  to  the  people, 
declared  Pompey  dictator ;  but  it  raised  such  indignation  in  the  audience,  that  it  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  CHc.  Ep*  ad  Quint.  Fratr,  i.  2.  "  See  Cic.  pro  Lege  Manil. 
init.  Emesti  Clay.  Cic.  in  Qmcionem  dare  a&cui.     Also  Adam,  under  &e  article 

•f-  *<  In  the  Comitium  a  vault  was  built  under  gpround,  and  filled  with  firstlings  of 
all  the  natural  productions  that  sustain  human  life,  and  with  earth  which  each  foreign 
settler  bad  brought  with  him  from  his  home ;  this  place  was  called  mundusy  and  was 
the  door  of  the  nether  world,  which  was  opened  on  three  several  days  in  the  year  lor 
the  spiriu  of  the  dead." — Nieb,  i.  p.  190.  **  Under  an  altar  in  the  Comitium  were 
preserved  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius ;  beside  them,  on  the 
steps  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  of  Attus,  a  priest,  with  his  head  muffled.** 

—  P.  309. 

i  «  They  became  extinct  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.'*— '.^ie6.  i. 
P.S87. 
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S.  That  form  of  adoption  called  {trrogoHo  (see  p.  48.)  was  made  at 
the  Camitia  CuriatOy  because  no  one  could  change  his  state  or  sacra 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  SexL  pro  Dom.  15.  &c 
Suet  Aug.  65*  Die.  xxxviL  51« 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia  ;  and  because 
in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned  (cakUOy  i.  e.  convooaid)  by  a 
lictor  twice  a-year  for  this  purpose;  hence  they  were  also  called 
COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Camitia  Centuriatth  because  they  were  assembled  by  a  G)miceny 
who  was  also  called  Ckusicus  (quod  classes  eomiiiis  ad  comitaium 
vocabat\  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  caUed  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was  also  made 
here :  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that  he  must 
adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii. 
9.  Whence  an  inheritance  without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Rautus 
hareditas  sine  sacris.  Captiv.  iv.  1.  (citm  aUquid  obvenerit  sine  aliqud 
incommode  appendiccy  Festus.)* 

THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  AND  THE  CENSUS.f 

The  principal  Camitia  were  the  CenturiatOy  called  also  mqfora,  Cic 
post  Red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people,  divided  into  the  centuries 

*  «  The  most  important  piece  of  information  on  Roman  constitutional  law,  con- 
tained in  the  newly  discoTered  fragments  of  Cicero*s  books  on  the  Republic,  is, 
that  after  the  curies  had  elected  the  kings,  the  kings  were  still  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  same  curies  for  the  in^)enum,  the  refusal  of  which  would  have  made 
their  election  powerless,  de  Re  P,  ii.  13.     (Numa)quanquam  populus  curiatis  eum 
comitiis  regem  esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit     The 
same  is  stated  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Martins,  L.  Tarquinius,  Serv.  TuUius. 
Thb  might  be  known  to  Cicero  from  the  books  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs ;  and  the  more 
startling  it  sounds,  that  the  same  assembly  had  to  decide  twice,  and  could  annul  its 
own  election  by  the  second  decision,  the  more  distinctly  does  he  declare  that  so  it  was. 
Nor  was  the  declaration  superfluous,  even  in  his  time ;  for  Dionysius  and  Livy,  both 
of  them,  assume  that  the  assemblies  must  have  been  two  different  ones,  as  was  the 
case  after  the  time  of  Senrius  TuUius.     The  electing  assembly  both  look  upon  to  be 
the  people ;  the  confirmative  one  is  termed  by  the  former  the  patricians,  by  the  latter 
the  patret;  (Liv.  i.  17.  decreverunt,  ut,  cum  populus  regem  jussisset,  id  sic  ratum 
esset,  si  patres  auctores  fierent ;  in  this  form  Numa*s  election  is  conducted ;  cf.  S3. 
SS.  41.) :  hereby  he  may  have  meant  the  senate ;  yet  it  is  probable,  that  in  this  place 
also  he  had  the  patricians  in  view,  at  least  indistinctly,  as  he  had  elsewhere  more 
frequently  than  such  a  sense  is  assigned  to  him.     At  all  events,  every  reader  sees, 
without  need  of  many  words  to  prove  it,  that  what  Cicero  calls  the  leaf  curiaia  de 
imperio,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  auctoritat  patrum  in  Livy,  and  the  con- 
firmation by  the  patricians  in  Dionysius.     And  thus,  then,  it  is  now  further  clear 
that  the  audoritag  paJtrum,  which,  until  the  Maenian  law,  was  indispensable  to  the 
validity  of  elections,  was  nothing  else  than  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  even  the 
dictators  were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  for  themselves.     But  those  patres 
were  the  patricians  ;  they  are  called  so  most  distinctly  (Liv.  vi.  4S.) :  a  more  con- 
clusive proof  cannot  be  offered  in  history  than  this,  for  the  identity  between  the 
comitia  of  the  curies  and  the  assembly  of  the  patricians.*' — Nieb.  i.  p.  288. 

f  The  learned  differ  about  the  persons  whose  names  were  given  in  upon  each 
Roman  census.  Some  will  have  it  that  in  this  multitude  all  the  Roman  dtisens, 
without  excepting  their  wives  or  children,  were  included ;  but  this,  at  all  events, 
cannot  be  admitted,  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  most  numerous  centta  ever  exceeded 
500^000  for  above  700  years  together.  Others  confine  the  cennu  to  the  beads  of 
families.  This,  however,  is  equally  untenable  $  for,  under  the  consulship  of  Valerius^ 
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of  their  daises,  gave  their  votes;  and  what  a  majority  of  centurfet 
decreed  (quod  plures  centuruB  Jussisteni)  was  considered  as  finally  de- 
termined {pro  rato  habebahtr,)  These  ComUia  were  held  according 
to  the  Census  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people,  with  a  valuation  of 
their  fortunes  (jjBsHmatioy  Axor IfMici^). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of  each 
individual,  Servius  (A.U.  175)  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate 
of  their  fortunes  (bona  sua  Jurati  censerent,  t.  e.  astimarent)^  and 
publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him  (apud  se  prf^Uereniur) ;  that 
they  should  also  tell  tlie  place  of  theu*  abode,  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  their  own  age  and  that  of  their  children,  and 
the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen  :  that  if  any  did  otherwise, 
their  goods  should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold 
ior  slaves,  as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty 
(qui  sibi  libertatem  abfudicassent^  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  S4.).  He  likewise 
appointed  a  festival,  called  PAG  AN  ALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in 
each  pagtis,  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the 
])easants  should  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at 
the  sacrifices  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the 
women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys,  iv. 
15.51.* 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided  all  the 
citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  certain  number  of 
CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries^  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every  where  at 
Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  firom  the  number  of  fingers  on  both  hands, 
Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  123.  &c.  The  infantry  and  cav^ry,  the  cutub  and 
tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner ;  and  so  even  the  land :  hence 
CENTENAEius  ACER,  Ovid.  ibid,  &  Festus.  At  first  a  century  con- 
tained a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men 
in  the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was,  without  doubt,  very 
different. 

A.  U.  945,  B.  C.  507,  the  Roman  state,  which  then  hardly  extended  bejood  the 
walls  of  Rome,  would  have  reckoned  up  ISO/XX)  heads  of  families,  exdusive  of 
widows,  orphans,  sUives,  strangers,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  ccniclude 
with  Fabius  Pictor,  as  quoted  by  Liry,  that  none  but  those  that  were  able  to  bear 
mrmt  were  included  in  Uiis  reckoning  ;  t.  e*  those  only  who  were  about  serenteen 
years  of  age,  and  under  forty-six.  Thus  we  are  to  understand  Dion.  Hal. :  when 
speaking  of  this  fifth  Roman  census,  he  says,  that  the  number  of  thoae  arritred 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  cVlffp,  amounted  to  130,000  men. —>  Hoofe*s  Bom.  Hiti. 
€•  ii. 

*  «  The  laws  provided  the  means  for  detecting  false  returns.  All  children  on 
their  birth  were  registered  in  the  temple  of  Lucina ;  all  who  entered  into  youth- 
hood,  in  that  of  Juventas ;  all  the  deceased,  in  that  of  Libitina ;  all  sojourners,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  at  the  Paganalia.  AH  changes  of  abode,  or  of  landed 
property,  were  to  be  announced  to  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  the  tribunes,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  pagi  or  vici ;  which  Dionysius  misinterprets  into  a  prohibition 
against  any  body  dwelling  without  the  region  of  his  tribe.  In  like  manner,  notice 
must  have  been  given  on  every  alienation  of  an  article  liable  to  tribute ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  witnesses  prescribed  by  law,  who  confessedly  represented  the  five 
tribes,  was  at  least  just  as  much  to  trace  the  olject  of  the  sale  for  the  census,  as  to 
ensure  the  proprietor.**—  Nieb,  i.  p.  406. 
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The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and  effects 
were  worth  at  least  100,000  asseSf  or  pounds  of  brass;  or  10,000 
ihtickfiugy  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ;  which  sum  is 
commonly  reckoned  equal  to  S22/.  18*.  4rf.  of  our  money;  but  if  we 
suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24*  asses,  as  was  the  case  after- 
wards, it  will  amount  to  7,750/1 

This  first  class  ^  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  companies 
of  foot,  forty  of  voung  men  (Juniorum),  that  is,  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic,  de  Sen.  17.  A.  GeU,  x.  28.  ["  Livy  xxiv. 
7.  xxvi.  22."  —  T.]  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  (ut  forts  beila 
gererent),  and  forty  of  old  men  (seniorurn),  who  should  guard  the  city 
\ad  urbts  custodiam  utprcestd  esse7U).\  To  these  were  added  eighteen 
centuries  of  Equites^  who  fought  on  horseback :  in  all  ninety-eight 
centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries;  ten  of  young  men, 
and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000  asses.  To 
these  were  added  two  centuriesX  of  artificers  {fabrttm),  carpenters, 
smiths,  &c  to  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These  Livy  joins  to  the 
first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  composed  of 
the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but  of  their 
servants  or  dependents  ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  likewise 
every  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed  dishonourable  among  the  ancient 
Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  ;  their  estate 
was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  clctss  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries  /  their  estate 
was  25,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of 
trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fiflh  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries;  their  estate  was 
11,000  assesy  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.  Among  these, 
according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters,  and  corneters  or 
blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centuries,  whom  Dionysius 
joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth  class. 

The  sixth  clcus  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no  estates, 
or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  thcf  fiflh  class.  The  number 
of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  classes,  yet 
they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  according  to 
Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  384.,  Wf%f  that  all  the  classes  were  thus  subdivided. 

t  ••  From  what  Oellius  (x.  28.)  quotes  out  of  Tubero,  all  who  were  above  forty- 
six  would  have  been  numbered  among  the  seniors :  according  to  a  different  well- 
known  statement,  it  was  only  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixtieth  year,  with  which  all 
civic  rights  expired.  This  opinion  rests  upon  valuable  authorities,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  senioret  to  defend  the  city,  of  which  we  read  in  Livy,  speaks  strongly  for 
their  having  been  separated  from  the  tenes, "  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  386. 

I  Cicero  only  gives  them  one.  To  this  Niebuhr  inclines  ;  on  the  ground  that  in 
the  camp,  where  none  but  the  junior  centunes,  and  the  Ave  attached  to  them,  the 
fibrit  accensif  velati,  Utidnet,  and  comidnes,  were  present,  the  junior  centuries  being 
eighty-five,  these,  together  with  the  five  mentioned,  make  up  three  times  thirty,  the 
number  which  pervades  the  earliest  institutions.  On  the  same  principle,  the  number 
of  centuries  in  the  classes  was  170. 
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Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194^  l^  supposiDg 
that  the  trumpeters,  &c*  were  not  included  in  the  thirty  centuries  of 
the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  ckiss  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in  the 
army,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  richest 
citizens,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although  least  in  num- 
ber, consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  together ;  but 
they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  (munia  pads  H  belli) 
in  proportion,  Liv.  L  42.  For  as  the  votes  at  the  CamUiOy  so  likewise 
the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries. 
Accordingly,  the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished  more  men  and 
money  to  the  public  service,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state  besides. 
But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  by  centuries.  For  the  EqtiUes  and  the  centuries  of  this  dass 
were  called  first  to  give  their  votes,  and,  if  they  were  unanimous^  the 
matter  was  determined ;  but  if  not,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next 
class  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  had  voted  the 
same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  they  came  to  the 
lowest,  Liv.  i.  43.  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  aftertimes  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  die  centuries  in  the  tribes ; 
whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Comitia  CenturiaU^ 
Liv.  V.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro  Plane.  20.  In  consequence  of 
which,  it  is  probable,  that  the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes 
was  increased,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is 
not  sufficiently  ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city  358,  Liv.  v.  18. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI,  all  the  rest  were 
said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  GelL  vii.  13.  Hence  dassiei 
audares,  for  the  most  approved  authors.  Id.  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all  were  called 
CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head ;  and  those  who  had  below  a 
certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell.  xvi.  10.  whence  sermo  prole- 
tarius  for  vilisy  low,  PlauU  Milit.  Ghr.  iii.  1.  157.  This  properly  was 
not  reckoned  a  clcua;  whence  sometimes  only  five  classes  are  men- 
tioned, Liv.  iii.  30.  So  Quinke  clasaia  videntuvy  of  the  lowest,  Cic 
Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  {census  habitus^  v.  €u;tus  est) 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years ;  first  by  the  kings,  then  by  the  consuls, 
but,  after  the  year  310,  by  the  censors,  who  were  magistrates  created 
for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  censtis  was 
always  held  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted 
altogether,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sacrifice 
(sacrificium  lustrcUe)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a 
bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and  then  slain ; 
and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified  (litstrari).  Hence  also 
lustrare  signifies  to  go  rounds  to  survey,  Virg.  Eel.  x.  55.  Mx\.  viiL  231. 
X.  224.  and  circumferrey  to  purify,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Virg.  JEn. 
vi.  229.      This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or  SOLI- 
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TAURILIA,  and  he  who  performed  it  was  said  CONDERE  LUS- 
TRUM. It  was  called  luttrum  a  luendoy  L  e.  mdvendo^  because  at  that 
time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  fiuiners-general  to  the  censors, 
Var.  L,  L,  v.  2.  And  because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth 
year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years ; 
especially  by  the  poets,  HoraL  Od.  li.  4*.  24.  iv.  L  6.,  by  whom  it  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Oljrmpiad,  which  was  only 
four  years,  OvicL  PonL  iv.  6.  5.  MarHoL  iv.  45.  It  is  also  used  for 
anyjperiod  of  time,  PUn.  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the  forums  but  after  the  year  of 
the  city  S20,  in  the  villa  publican  which  was  a  piace  in  the  Uan^ms 
MartitUy  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv.  xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Re  RvtsHca^  iii.  2. 
Iauxuu  ii.  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  (lustrum 
conditum  est)  in  the  Cktmpus  Martiusy  Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  22.  The 
census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  lustrum  being  performed, 
Liv.  iii.  22. 

1.   THE  CAUSES   OF   ASSEMBLING   THE  COMITIA   CEMTURIATA. 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating  magi- 
strates, for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials.  * 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and 
sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi.  18.,  also  the  decemviri^  military 
tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorum.  Almost  all  laws 
were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by  the  greater  magistrates, 
and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there,  namely,  for  high  treason,  or  any 
crune  agamst  the  state,  which  was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUEL- 
LIONIS ;  as  when  any  one  aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was  called 
crimen  regniy  Liv.  vi.  20.,  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  5. 
.  War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitiOf  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  7.  xlii.  SO. 

2.  THE  MAGISTRATES  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  ; 
THE  PLACE  WHERE  THEY  WERE  HELD  ;  THE  MANNER  OF  SUMMON- 
ING THEM  ;  AND  THE  PERSONS  WHO  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT 
THEM. 

The  Camiiia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior  magi- 
strates, t.  e.  the  consuls,  the  prsetor,  and  dictator,  and  interrex:  but 
.the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates,  and  not 
for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  this  assembly 
was  not  properly  called  comitia^  as  it  was  not  to  vote  about  any  thing. 
The  prstors  could  not  hold  the  comitia  if  the  consuls  were  present, 
without  their  permission,  Liv.  xxvii.  5.;  but  they  might  m  their 
absence,  Id.  xliii.  16.  xlv.  21.,  especially  the  prtBtor  urbcmus;  and  as 
in  the  instance  last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

*  «  They  det«nnuied  on  such  proposals  of  the  senate  concerning  elections  and 
laws,  as  were  put  to  the  vote  by  Uie  person  who  presided ;  with  perfect  liberty  to 
reject  them ;  but  their  acceptance  did  not  acquire  full  force  till  approved  by  the 
curies." — Nieb.u  p.  42a 
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The  consuls  held  the  comUia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and  also  for 
creating  the  praetors  (for  the  pnetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for 
creating  their  successors,  Cic,  ad  Au.  ix.  9.) ;  and  for  creatbg  the 
censors,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Cic.  ad  Att,  iv.  2. 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these  condtia^ 
either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  (sorte  vel  consensu ;  sartiebantur  vel 
compar(want)i  Liv.  passim. 

The  comUia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the  praefect 
of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv,  i.  60.,  who  was  also  interrex, 
Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacrorwn  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are  thought 
to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  But  this  is  not  quite 
certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence,  that  he 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magistrates  who  were 
elected,  lAv,  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  5^»  ix.  ?• 

When,  from  contention  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  or 
between  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  for 
electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due  time,  and  not  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Patricians  met  and  named  (sine  suffragio  popuU 
auspicato  prodebant)  an  interrex  out  of  their  own  number,  Cic.  pro 
Domo^  14.  and  Ascon,  in  Ctc,  who  commanded  only  for  five  days, 
Liv.  ix.  34. ;  and  in  the  same  manner  different  persons  were  always 
created  every  five  days,  till  consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  imme- 
diately on  their  office.  •  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the 
first  interrex :  sometimes  by  the  second,  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  11. ;  sometimes 
by  the  third,  /<i.  v.  31.;  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh,  IcL 
vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes 
created  to  hold  the  comitia,  Id.  vii.  22.  vlii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city,  usually 
in  the  Campus  Martius :  because  anciently  the  people  went  armed  in 
martial  order  {sub  signis)  to  hold  these  assemblies  [hence  called 
exercitusy  Nieb.  i.  419.]  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  mar- 
shalled in  the  city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Cell.  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times 
a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an  im- 
perial standard  was  erected  (vexillum  positum  erat),  the  taking  down 
of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia,  Dio.  xxxvii.  27,  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict.  It 
behoved  them  to  be  summoned  (edici  v.  indici)  at  least  twenty-seven 
days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have  time  to  weigh 
with  themselves  what  they  should  determine  at  the  comitia.  This 
space  of  time  was  called  TRINUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM  NUN- 
DlNUM,  i.  e.  tres  nundtna,  three  market-days,  because  the  people 
from  the  country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  aay  to  buy  and  sell  their 
commodities,  Liv.  iii.  35.  (Nundince  a  Romanis  nono  quoque  die  cele- 
bratee :  intermediis  septem  dtebus  occupahantur  ruri,  Dionys.  ii.  28* vii.  58. ; 

*  **  That  this  arrangement  was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  forensic  as  well  as 
public  business,  appears  from  a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Trebatius, 
£p,  Fanu  vii.  11.  :  *  If  you  had  not  already,'  says  he,  'been  a})sent  from  Rome, 
you  would  certainly  have  run  away  now  ;  for  what  business  is  there  for  a  lawyer  in 
to  many  interr^nums  ?  I  advise  all  my  clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every 
interrex  twice  for  more  time :  do  not  you  think  that  1  have  learnt  the  law  of  you  to 
i^ood  purpose  ? '  '*»  MiddletwCt  Lift  of  Cic.  i.  p.  422. 
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rdiquii  9epiem  rura  cokbanif  Varro  de  Re  Rust,  praef.  11.)  But  the 
comiiia  were  not  held  on  the  market-days  (nunainis),  because  they 
were  ranked  among  the/erue  or  holy-days,  on  which  no  business  could 
be  done  with  the  people,  Macrob.  i.  16.  (ne  pleb$  rtutica  avocaretuTf 
lest  they  should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business  of  buying 
and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.  This,  however,  was  not  always  obeenre^ 
Cic.  Att  l  14. 

But  the  comiiia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes  summoned 
against  the  first  lawful  day  (in  primum  comitialem  diem)y  Liv.  xxiv.  7* 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comiiia  Ceniuriaia  who  had  the 
full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at  Rome  or  in  the 
country. 

S.  CANDIDATES. 

Those  who  sought  preferments  were  called  CANDIDATI,  from  a 
white  robe  (togd  candidd)  worn  by  them,  which  was  rendered  shining 
(candens  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of  the  fuller  * ;  for  all  the  wealthy 
Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally  white  (toga  alba).  This,  however,  was 
anciently  forbidden  by  law  (ne  cui  cdbumy  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vesiimenium 
addere,  petitionis  caitsd  liceret)^  Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that  they 
might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the  scars  they 
had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  of  their  body  (adverse  corpore)^ 
Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  candidate 
who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  within  the  legal 
days ;  that  is,  before  the  comiiia  were  summoned,  SalL  Col,  18.  (7tc. 
Fam.  xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was  not  received  by  the  magistrates: 
for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they  pleased  (nomen  accipere, 
vel  rationem  e/us  habere)^  but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause^  Zt'r. 
iii.  35.  V.  14.  xxiv.  7,  8.  Val,  Max.  iii.  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  op- 
position  of  the  consuls,  however,  might  be  overruled  by  the  Senate, 
Liv.  iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art, 
Cic.  Ait  i.  1. ;  by  going  round  their  houses  (ambiendo),  by  shaking 
hands  with  those  they  met  (prensando),  by  addressing  them  in  a  kindly 
manner,  and  naming  them,  &c.;  on  which  account  thev  commonly  had 
along  with  them  a  monitor  or  NOMENCLATOR,  who  whispered  in 
their  ears  every  body's  name,  Horai,  Ep,  i.  6.  50.  &c.  [  Cic.  ad  Ao, 
iv.  1.3  Hence  Cicero  calls  candidates  naOo  qfffciosissimay  in  Pis.  23. 
On  the  market-days  tliey  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground  (in  eoUe  consistere)^ 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  16.  When  they  went 
down  to  the  Campus  Martius^  at  certain  times,  they  were  attended  by 
their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic.  de 
pei.  cons.  9.  They  had  likewise  persons  to  divide  money  among  the 
people  (DIVISORES,  Cic.  Ait.  i.  17.  Suet.  Aug.  3.).  For  this,  although 
forbidden  by  law,  was  oflen  done  openly,  and  once  against  Caesar,  even 

^  Hence  creiata  ambiiio,  Fere.  y.  177. 

O 
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with  the  approbation  of  Cato,  Suet,  Jul.  19.  There  were  also  persous 
to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their  votes,  called  INTERPRETES, 
and  others  in  whose  hands  the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called 
SEQUESTRES,  Cic.  Act,  in  Verr.  i.  8.  12.  Sometimes  the  candi- 
dates formed  combinations  (coUUmes)  to  disappoint  {ut  dejieerent)  the 
,  other  competitors,  Cic.  AtL  ii.  18.     Liv,  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  refragari^  and  those 
who  favoured  him,  sujffragari  vel  suffragatores  esse  :  hence  suffragaJtioy 
their  interest,  Liv,  x.  13.  Those  who  got  one  to  be  elected  were 
said,  «  praturam  groHd  campestri  eapere,  Liv.  vii.  1.  or  eutn  trahere  ; 
tlius  Pervicit  AppiuSy  utf  d^ecto  Fabio,  fratrem  traherety  Liv.  xxxtx. 
32.  Those  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a  con- 
suiatu  repeUerey  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 

4.  the  manner  of  proposing  a  law,  and  of  naming  a  day  for 

one's  trial. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  CenturiatOy  the  magis- 
trate who  was  to  propose  it  (IcUurus  v.  rogaturus)y  having  consulted 
with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then,  having  communicated  it 
to  the  senate,  by  their  authority  (ex  Senatus  consulto)  he  promulgated 
it ;  that  is,  he  pasted  it  up  in  public,  (publice  v.  in  publico  propombat ; 
promulffobaty  quasi provulgeibat,  Festus,)  for  three  market-days,  tliat  so 
the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering  it, 
Cic.  Verr.  5.  69.  In  the  mean  time  he  himself  (^**/ator  vel  inventor 
legisy  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some  eloquent  friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR 
l^^y  or  SUASOR,  every  market-day  read  it  over  (recitabat)y  and 
recommended  it  to  the  people  (suadebat),  while  others  who  dis- 
approved it,  spoke  against  it  (dissuadebant).  But  in  ancient  times 
all  these  formalities  were  not  observed  :  thus  we  find  a  law  passed  the 
day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own  opinion,  spoke 
against  it,  Cic.  Att.  i.  H. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason,  (dim  dies 
perduellionis  dicta  est,  dim  actio  perduellionis  intendebatury  Cic.  vel  cum 
eUiquis  capitis  v.-te  anquireretury  Liv.)  it  behoved  the  accusation  to  be 
publishea  for  the  same  space  of  time,  (promulgatur  rogado  de  mea 
pemicie,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.)  and  the  day  nxed  when  the  trial  was  to 
be  (proditd  die,  qua  Judidum  futurum  sity  Cic).  In  the  mean  time 
the  person  accused  (REUS)  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of 
ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  (promittebat),  and  in  this  mean 
garb  {sordidatus),  went  round  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  peoj^e 
(homines prensabat).  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  also  did  the 
same,  Liv.  passim.  This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Liv.  vi. 
20.,  but  not  always  so.  Id.  xliii.  16.  Cic.  pro.  Dom.  32.  See  Lex 
Porda, 
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5.   THE   MANNER   OP    TAKING  THE   AUSPICES. 

On  the  day  of  the  comiiia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them  (^t  its 
prtBfuturus  erat),  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs  (augure  adkibUo)^ 
pitched  a  tent  (iabemactilum  cepit)  without  the  city  to  observe  the 
omens  (ad  auspicia  captcmda^  vel  €id  mupicandum).^  These  Cicero 
calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIARUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16. 
Hence  the  Campus  Martius  is  said  to  be  consularibus  auspidis  con- 
secraius,  Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  1.,  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called 
AUSPICATA,  Liv.  xxvi.  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with 
iemplum  or  arocy  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their  observations 
(ad  inaugurandumy  Liv.  i.  6,  ?•  18.),  had  not  been  taken  in  due 
form  (parwn  rede  captum  esset),  whatever  was  done  at  the  comiiia  was 
reckoned  of  no  effect  (pro  irrito  habebatur)^  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the 
usual  declaration   of  the   augurs  (augurum  solennis  pronunciatio) ; 

VlTIO  TABERNACULUM  CAPTUM  ;  VITIO  MAOISTRATUS  CREATOS  VCl 
VITIOSOS ;    VITIO   LEGEM    LATAM  ;   VITIO   DIEM   DICTAM,    Cic,  &  Liv. 

passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans  about  this 
matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  recollection, 
declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality  in  taking  the  auspices, 
(yitium  obvenisse,  Cic  in  auqdcio  viHum  ftdsssy  Liv.)  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  office,  (utpoU  vitiosi  v.  vitio  creatiy  as 
having  been  irregularly  chosen,)  even  several  months  after  they  had 
entered  upon  it,  Liv,  ibid,     Cic.  de  Nat,  Deor,  ii.  4.f 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magistrates 
were  said  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creaiiy  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him  (in  ctuspicium  ad- 
hibebai),  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  tb  mihi  in  auspicio  esse  volo.  The 
augur  replied,  Auoivi,  Cic,  Div,  ii.  34. 

rhere  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances  of  the  heavens 
(servare  de  ccdo  vel  caslum),  as  lightning,  thunder,  &c.,  which  was 
chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was  the  inspection  of  birds.  Those 
birds  which  gave  omens  by  flight,  were  called  PR^PETES;  by 
singmg,  OSCINES;  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinuerity  Liv.  vi.  41. 
X.  40.  When  the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said  addi- 
CERB  vel  ADMiTTERE ;  whcn  Unfavourable,  abdicere,  non  addicere, 
vel  rbfragari. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The  person 
who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they  came  too  slowly 
out  of  the  cage  (ex  caved)y  or  would  not  feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Liv, 
vi.  41.;  but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from  the 
mouth,  and  struck  the  ground  (terram  pavirety  i.  e.  feriret)y  it  was 
hence  caUed  TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTIMUM,  (quan  terripavium  vel 

*  **  The  person  who  sought  for  auspices  used  to  rise  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
to  determine  in  his  mind  the  limits  of  the  celestial  temple,  and  then  wait  fbr  pre- 
saging appearances." — Nkb,  i.  p.  188. 

t  The  senate,  at  the  motion  of  the  consul  Pbilippus,  A.  U.  662,  abrogated  all  the 
laws  of  Drusus  by  one  decree,  declaring  that  they  had  been  carried  contrary  to  the 
auspices,  and  that  tlie  people  were  not  bound  by  them  ;  which  power,  says  Cicero, 
was  frequently  assumed  by  the  senate.  — Hookers  Rom.  Hist.  toL  if.  p.  150. 
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terripudium^  Cic«  Div.  [i.  15.]  ii.  S^.  Festus  in  Puis.)  lAv.  x.  40. 
PUn.  X.  21.  s.  24.,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen  (auspicintm 
egregium  vel  opHmum),  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexceptionable 
(omni  viHo  carere),  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the 
eomitia  from  being  held,  he  said  Silentium  essb  vidktur,  Cic.  de 
Div,  ii.  34. ;  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO  DIE,  Ctc.  de  Ltgg.  iL  12.,  on 
which  account  theixMitt^  could  not  be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Pcqnrio 
legem  ferenti  iriste  omen  diem  diffidity  i.  e.  Rem  in  diemposierum  rejicere 
coegit,  Li  v.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO,  or  obnun- 
Hatio.    Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nuntiationbm  solum 

HABEMUS;    BT    CONSULBS    ET    RELIQUl    MAGISTRATUS    ETIAM     SPEO 

TiONEM,  V.  inspectionem,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32. ;  but  the  contrary  seems  to 
be  asserted  by  Festus  (in  voce  SPECTIO),  and  commentators  are 
not  agreed  how  they  should  be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
should  be  a  different  reading  in  both  passages,  Vid,  Abram.  in  Cic 
&  Scaiiger,  in  Fest 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he  who 
presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if  he  wished  to 
hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed.  If  such 
magistrate  therefore  declared,  Sb  db  ccelo  servassb,  that  he  had 
heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (augur 
auguriy  consul  consuli  dbnuniiavistiy  al.  nuntidstij  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.) 
which  he  did  by  saying  ALIO  DIE  :  whereupon  by  the  Lex  jEUa  H 
Pusia,  the  eomitia  were  broken  off  (dirimebaniur)^  and  deferred  to 
another  day.  Hence  obnuntiare  concilio  aut  comitiis^  to  prevent,  to 
adjourn  ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he  had  seen  what  he 
did  not  see  (si  auspicia  ementitus  esset),  because  he  was  thought  to 
have  bound  tlie  people  by  a  religious  obligation,  which  must  be  ex- 
piated by  their  calamity  or  his  own,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  33.  Hence,  in  the 
edict  whereby  the  eomitia  were  summoned,  this  formula  was  commonly 

used,    Ne   QUIS    MINOR    MAGISTRATUS     DB    C(ELO    SERVASSE   VBLIT : 

which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all 
the  magistrates,  Duk  xxxviii.  13. 

The  eomitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they  were 
holding,  was  seized  with  the  faJling  sickness  or  epilepsy,  which  was 
hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS ;  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word  VETO,  Ztr.  vi.  35.,  or  any 
magistrate  of  equal  authority  with  him  who  presided  interposed,  by 
wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy  days,  &c.  Cic.  ad 
Pratr,  ii.  6. :  and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Ja- 
niculum,  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  praetor,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  27. 

Tlie  eomitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but  so, 
that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already  created,  was 
not  rendered  invalid  (ut  jam  creati  non  vitiosi  redderentur)^  Liv.  xl. 
59.  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  18.,  unless  when  the  eomitia  were  for  creatmg 
censors. 
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6.   THE  MANNER  OP  HOLDING   THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comiHa^  on  the  day  ap« 
pointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  magistrate 
who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  cunde  chair  on  a  tribunal  (pro  #rt- 
bunaU),  Liv.  xxxix.  32.,  used  to  utter  a  set  form  of  prayer  before  he 
addressed  the  people,  lAv,  xxxix.  15.,  the  augur  repeating  over  the 
words  before  him  (attgure  verba  praeunte^  Cic).  Then  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  comUia, 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates  were 
read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom  they  pleased, 
whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not  declared  themselves 
candidates,  Liv » passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a  secretary 
dictated  it  to  him  (subficienie  scribd)^  and  different  persons  were 
allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv.  xl.  21.  A  similar  form  was 
observed  at  trials,  because  application  was  made  to  the  people  about 
the  punishment  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law* 
Hence  irrogare  pcmam^  vel  mti/btom,   to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  begiiming  of  all  applications  to  the  people  (omnium 
rogatianum)y  was  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRITES,  and  thus  the 
people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked  (consuU  vel  rogari)y  and 
the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them,  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim.  Hence  jubere 
legem  vel  rogationem^  also  Decernere,  to  pass  it,  ScUl.  Jug.  40.; 
vetarcy  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistratus,  to  create  or  elect,  SalL  Jug. 
99.  Bogare  quasitores,  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  lb.  40.  So 
jussa  et  vetUa  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic.  de  Legg.  il.  4. 
QuibuSy  sc  Silano  et  Murenae,  consulatusy  me  rogante,  i.  e.  prsesidente^ 
dolus  esty  Id.  pro  Mur.  I.  Then  the  magistrate  said.  Si  vobis  videtur, 

DISCBDITE,    QUIRITES  ;    Or   ItE    IN    8UFFRAGIUM,    BENE    JUVANTIBUS 

Diis,  ET  QUJs  PATREs  CENSUERUNT,  vos  JUBETE,  Ltv.  xxxi.  7*  Where- 
upon the  people,  who  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated  every 
one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Com.  Salbo. 
Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  mittere  populttm  in  suffragium ;  and 
the  people  inxrs  vel  ire  in  suffragiumy  Cic.  8r  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius ;  first  the  Equitesy  and  then  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c. ;  but  afterwards  it  was  determined  by 
lot  (SORTITIO^/S«6a^)  in  what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this 
was  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown 
into  a  box  (in  sitellam ;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.  SiteUa 
cMata  esty  ut  sortirentury  Liv.  xxv.  3.),  and  then  the  box  being  shaken, 
so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally  (sortibus  aquatis)y  the  centunr 
which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and  hence  was  called  PRiE- 
ROGATl  VA,  Liv.  v.  18.  Those  centuries  which  followed  next,  were 
called  PRIMO  VOCATiE,  Liv.  v.  15,  22.  The  rest  JURE  VO- 
CATiE,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called  Jure 
vocaUBy  except  the  prcsrogativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the  greatest 
importance,  (ut  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tulerity  quin  renunciatus  sit, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Div,  ii.  40.  Mur.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  22.)  Hence 
pasROGATiVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or  pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or 
intimation  of  any  thmg  future ;  Supplioatio  est  pnerogativa  triumpki, 
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Cic  Fam.  xv.  5.  So  Act  Verr.  9.  Plin.  vii.  16,  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46.,  for  a 
precedent  or  example,  Liv.  iii.  51.,  a  choice,  IdL  xxi.  3.,  or  fkvour, 
Id,  xxviii.  9.,  and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive 
privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Camitia  CefUuriatOj  Liv.  x.  1 3., 
it  is  supposed  that,  afler  the  centuries  were  included  in  the  tribes, 
the  tribes  first  cast  lots  ;  and  that  the  tribe  which  first  came  out  was 
called  PIliEROGATIVA  TRIBUS ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of 
that  tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the  prarogaiiva  centuria.* 
Others  think  that  in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and.  centuries 
are  put  promiscuously  the  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls 
ceniuria  pars  trUnks ;  and  that  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  ComUia 
TrUnUay  pro  Plane.  20. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  in 
creating  magistrates,  they  seem  to  have  each  used  this  form,  Con- 
suLES,  &c,  NOMiNO  vcl  Dico,  L4v.  xxiv.  8,  9. ;  in  passing  laws,  Uti 
ROGAs,  voLO  vel  JUBBO,  Ctc.de  Legg.iu  10.  The  will  or  command 
of  the  people  was  expressed  by  vblle,  and  that  of  the  senate  by 
CENSERB,  SalL  Jug.  21. ;  hence  lege$  magistrcUu$que  rogare,  to  make, 
LivA,  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the  prerogative 
century,  declined  accepting,  Liv.  v.  1 8.  xxvi.  22.  or  the  magistrate 
presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and  made  a  speech  to  make 
them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was  recalled  by  a  herald  to 
give  its  vote  anew,  (m  st^^raginm  revocata  ;  thus,  Kedite  in  sufpra- 
oiUM,  Liv.  ibid.)  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  way  with  it 
{auctoritatem  prarogativee  secuUs  sunt ;  eosdem  cansules  ceterte  cenittrue 
sine  variatione  uUd  dixerunty  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  9.).  In  the  same  manner, 
after  a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  sub- 
sequent day  (aUeris  comiHis)t  we  find  it  unanimously  enacted ;  as 
about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  Ab  hag  oratione  in  suffragium 

MISSI,  UT  ROOARAT,  BELLUM  JUSSERUNT,  Liv.  XXXi.8. 

•  But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty  in 
voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were  called  LEGES 
TABELLARIiE,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot  l^'occultis  dehonore 
suffragiisy  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  7.'* —  21]  ;  first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the 
Uabinian  law,  made  A.  U.  614,  Cic.  de  Amic,  12.  Piin.  Ep.  iii.  20. ; 
two  years  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law, 
Cie.  Brut.  25. 27. ;  in  passing  laws,  'by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622, 
and  lastly,  by  the  Ccetian  law,  A.  U.  630 ;  also  in  trials  for  treason, 
which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic,  de  Legg.  iii.  16. 
l*he  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  nobility. 
Ibid.  &  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved  from 
the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them  into  an  enclosure 
rSEJ^UM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a  place  surrounded  with  boards 
{Jocus  tabulatis  inclusus)y  and  near  the  tribunal  of  the  consul  [  Ovid.  P. 
i.  52.].  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intra  vocat<By  sc  in  ovilcy  Liv. 
X.  13.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it  raised  from  the  ground, 
called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by  which  each  century  went  up  one 

•  «*  See  IlooLe'i  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  Liv.  xxiv.  7.  9.**— T. 
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after  another,  Suet,  Jul. 80.  Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (SEXAGE- 
NA  RII)  were  said  de  ponte  dejici  ;  and  were  called  DErONTANI, 
because  afler  that  age  they  were  exempted  from  public  businessy 
Varro  &  Festus;  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  liosc.  Am.  35.  [^Ovid.JF'.  v. 
633.]  But  a  very  different  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by 
Varro  and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Ponies  and  SeptOf  or  OviUoy  as  there 
were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks  of  them  in 
the  plural;  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit  angustos^  de  Legg.  iiL  17. 
Operas  Clodianm  pontes  occupdrunty  Att.  i.  14^.  Ccqoio  cum  bonis 
viris  impetum  facit,  pontes  deficit,  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in 
septa  irruisset,  pro  Mil.  15.  So>  miserm  maculavit  ovilia  Eoma^ 
Lucan.  Pharsal.  iL  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own  ovik,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  EcL  L  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with  what  we 
read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons^  each  citizen  received  from  certain 
officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distributares,  ballots  (tabuke  vel 
iabeOiBJf  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created,  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the  initial 
letters.  Cur.  pro  Dom.  43. ;  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many 
tablets  as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being 
given  in  than  were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from 
home.  Suet.  Jul.  80. ;  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also,  under  the  Emperors, 
when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in  a  trial, 
or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  the  one  were 
the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTl  ROGAS,  sc.  volo  vel  jubeo,  I  am  for  the 
law:  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTIQUO,  i. e.  Antigua  proboy  nihil 
novi  statui  volo,  I  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence 
antiguare  legem^  to  reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a  chest 
(m  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovilcy  which  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the  ballots,  and  anciently 
for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  vivd  voce,  Cic  de  Div.  i.  17. 
ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  certain  persons,  called  CUSTODES, 
who  observed  that  no  fraud  should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and 
voting  (in  sortitione  et  suffragiisy took  out  (educebant)  the  ballots,  and 
countea  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was  odled 
Dirimere  suffragia^  or  Diremptio  suffragiorumy  Lucan.  v.  393. ; 
whence  amne  punctum  ferrey  for  omnibus  suffragiis  renunciariy  to  gain 
every  vote ;  and  what  pleased  the  majority,  was  declared  by  a  herald 
to  be  the  vote  of  that  century.  The  person  who  told  to  the  consul 
the  vote  of  his  century  {qui  centuriam  suam  rogavity  et  ejus  suffragium 
retulit ;  vel  Consules  a  centurid  sua  creatos  renunciavity  retulit)  was 
called  ROGATOR,  Cic.  ib.  &  de  Oral.  iL  64.  Thus  all  the  centuries 
were  called  one  afler  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  agreed  in 
the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  Diribitoresy  Rogatoresy  and  Custodesy  were  commonly  persons 
of  tlie  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  favourers  of  the 
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law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  voluntarily,  Cie,  in 
15.  post  red.  in  Sen,  11.  Augustus  is  supposed  to  have  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  be  Custodes  or  Rogatores  (ad  custodiendas 
dtUu  n^agiorum)y  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  declared, 
but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the  century 
which  had  not  condemned  was  supposed  to  have  acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called  by  the 
magistrate  who  presided  ;  and,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and  taking  an 
oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  (renunciatus  est),  by  a  herald,  Cic. 
pro  Leg.  MamL  1.  pro  Muren.  1.  in  BulL  ii.  2.  VelL  li.  92.  Hien  he 
was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  dependents  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
JUctnu.  1. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images  of 
their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur,  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said^^rre  cenhmam^ 
and  non  ferre  vel  perdere^  to  lose  it ;  soferre  repulsam^  to  be  rejected ; 
hMtfirre  suffragium  vel  tabellamj  to  vote :  thus  Meis  comitiis  non  tabel' 
iam  vindUem  tacike  libertatisy  sed  vocem  vivam  tulistist  Cic  in  RuU.  ii.  2. 

The  ma^strates  created  at  the  ConUiia  Centuriaia  were  said  Jieriy 
creariy  dedarari^  naminari^  did,  renunciariy  deeignari,  rogari,  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to  denote 
the  fulness  of  their  right :  —  Ut  qui  optima  lege  fubrint  ; 
OPTIMO  JURE  ;  Eo  JURE,  QUO  QUI  OPTIMO,  Festus  in  Optima  lex, 
Cic.  in  RuU.  L  1 1.    PhU.  xi.  12.    Liv.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri;  the  centuries  which 
voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  rogationem  accipbre, 
Liv.  ii.  57.  iii.  15.  63.  8f  alUn  passim;  those  who  voted  against  it, 
Antiquare,  vetarb,  v.  non  accipbre.  Lex  rogatur,  dum 
Jertwr  ;  abrogatur,  dum  tolliiur ;  derogatur  legiy  v.  de  lege^  cum 
per  novam  legem  ediquid  veteri  legi  detrahitur  ;  subrogatur,  cum  ati" 
quid  adficitur ;  ob rogatur,  cum  novd  lege  infirmaiury  Ulpian  and 
Festus.  Ubi  dtue  contrttrus  leges  sunt,  semper  antiqua  obrogat  novOy 
the  new  law  invalidates  the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws :  —  1.  Si  quid 

JUS  NON  FUIT  ROGARI,  UT  EJUS  HAC  LEGE  NIHIL  ESSET  ROGATUM  : 
2.  Sl  QUID  CONTRA  ALIAS  LEGES  EJUS  LEGIS  ERGO  LATUM  ESSET,  UT 
BI,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGASSET,  I M PUN E  ESSET,  Cic.  AtL  iii.  23.;  which 

dause  (a^)  Cicero  calls  TRANSCATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clodius 
against  himself,  because  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws.  Ibid, 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  per  saturam 
abrogato  ;  i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjunctim  muUis  de  rdms  und 
rogaiione  populus  consulebaiur,  Festus.  Hence  Exquirere  sententias 
per  saturam^  i.  e.  passim^  sine  certo  ordine,  by  the  gross  or  lump,  SaiL 
Jug.  29.  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was  added.  Qui  a  liter  vel 
SECUS  FAXIT  V.  FECERiT,  SACER  ESTO  :  i.  e.  u^  capui  efuSy  cum  bonis 
vel  familidy  alicui  deorum  consecraretur  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might 
be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with  impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic. 
pro  JBalb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraven  on  brass,  and  carried  to 
the  treasury.    It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in  a  place  where 
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it  might  be  easily  read  (unde  de  piano,  i.  e.  from  the  gromid,  leffi 
possd).  Hence,  In  CapUolio  legum  (Bra  UquefactOj  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Nee  verba  mmada  fixo  cere  leff^xmtur,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  F'iaeii  le^es 
prOio  atque  r^xii,  made  and  unmade,  Vtrgf.  jSn*  vi.  622.  Vic, 
PhiL  xiii.  S.    Pctm.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began  to 
enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia  for  their 
election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates,  or 
by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  office  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in 
January  or  February,  Liv.  passifk.  The  praetors  were  always  elected 
afler  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv.  x.  22.,  or  the 
day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  days.  Id*  From  the  time  of 
their  election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  comitia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials  might  be  held  on  any 
legal  day. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

In  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribes,  accord- 
ing to  their  regions  or  wards  (ex  regionibus  et  locis),  A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original  number 
three  (a  numero  temario),  or  from  paying  tribute  (a  tributo),  Liv.  L 
43.,  or,  as  others  think,  firom  Tpirrirf,  tertia  pars  trihus  apud  Atheni* 
enseSf  JEolid  rpurrli,  unde  tribus.     [See  p.  60.] 

The  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  or  Ramnesy  TATI- 
ENSES  or  Titienses  [or  TlWe*],  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe 
was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included 
the  Sabines  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  the  third  from  one 
Lucumo,  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove  (a  hico)  which  Romulus 
turned  into  a  sanctuary,  (asylum  retulit,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  342.)  and  in- 
cluded all  foreigners  except  the  Sabines.*     Each  of  these  tribes  at 

*  **  With'regard  to  the  regal  and  priestly  offices,  it  is  evident  that  the  full  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  belong  only  to  the  first  two  tribes,  and  tliat  the  third,  except  as 
to  the  vestals,  stands  on  a  lower  footing.  Hence,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  original 
citizens  are  otlled  the  patrician  bouses,  the  third  tribe  properly  bears  the  name  of  the 
minor  bouses.  The  votes  of  the  senators  jof  this  class  were  taken  after  those  of  the 
major  houses.  The  distinguishing  epithet  answers  to  the  ditTerence  in  civil  rights ; 
which  was  so  trifling  between  the  first  two  tribes,  that  the  error  of  Dionysius,  in 
applying  the  name  of  minor  houses  to  the  itecond,  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  as  soon 
as  it  is  pointed  out.  A  certain  precedency,  indeed,  the  first  tribe  must  have  main- 
tained. The  name  of  the  decern  primh  which  occurs  in  the  Latin  senate  even  before 
their  great  war  with  the  Romans  {Liv,  viii.  3.),  and  in  all  the  colonies  and  municipal 
towns,  denotes,  according  to  the  simplest  explanation,  the  ten  who  were  the  first  in 
their  respective  decuries.  There  were  ten  such  chiefs  in  the  Roman  senate  likewise 
(  VaU  Max,  i.  1.  ut  decern  principum  filii  singulis  Etruriee  populis  traderentur : 
the  same  were  also  sent  by  the  Romans  on  embassies ;  even  to  the  plebeians  during 
the  secession  :)  the  same  undoubtedly  who  formed  the  decemvirate  of  tlie  interrexes, 
one  from  each  decury.  Mention  is  also  made  by  Dionysius  (ix.  4.),  of  the  penal 
judicature  in  capital  causes  having  once  been  confined  to  the  purest  tribe  :  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  to  this  obscure  point, — for  that  the  Titles, 
even  supposing  them  to  have  bad  no  share  in  the  capital  jurisdiction  over  the  minor 
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first  had  its  own  tribune  or  commander  (Tribunus  vel  pnefecUui)^ 
Dionys.  iv.  14*.,  and  its  own  augur,  Liv,  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining  the 
same  names ;  so  that  they  were  called  JRamnenses  primi  and  Rctm^ 
nenses  sectmdif  or  pasteriores^  Sec  Liv.  i.  36. 

But  as  the  Lucepes  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest  in 
number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and  dis- 
tributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their  extraction,  but 
from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALATINA, 
SUBURB  AN  A,  COLLIN  A,  and  ESQUILINA,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had  their  names  from  the  wards 
which  they  inhabited.  No  one  was  permitted  to  remove  from  one 
ward  to  another,  that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys. 
iv.  14s  On  whidi  account  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an 
account  where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c  These 
were  called  city  tribes  (TRIBUS  URBAN^),  and  their  number 
always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  fifteen 
parts  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  which  were  called 
countnr  tribes  (TRIBUS  RUSTICE),  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made  twenty- 
one,  Liv.  li.  21.*  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  directly  takes  notice 
of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to  the  original  institution 
of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionysius  says,  that  Servius  instituted  thirty- 
one  tribes,  iv.  15. f  But  in  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  as  having  voted,  vii.  64>.,  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64'. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account  of  the 

addition  of  new  citi;:ens  at  different  times,  Liv.  vi.  5.  vii.  15.  viii.  17. 

ix.  20.  X.  9.   EpiL  xix.,  to  thirty-five,  Liv.  xxiii.  13.   Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Verr.  i.  5.,  which  number  continued  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Liv. 

i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added ;  but  this  was  of 
short  continuance;  for  they  were  all  soon  distributed  among  the 
thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius 
Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country:  but  afterwards  this  was 
altered;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts  not  of  the  city  or 

bouset,  must  have  exercised  one  over  their  own  members,  is  indisputable ;  besides, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  there  were  two  judges  for  capital  causes;  — at  all  events, 
the  account  implies  a  tradition  of  the  precedency  of  the  high  Ramnes  :  (^celd  Rctmnes, 
Hot.  a.  p.  342.)**  — iVtrft.  i.  p.  260. 

*  By  the  admission  of  the  Claudian  or  Crustumine  tribe.  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  3G0. ) 
conjectures  that  a  third  part  of  their  territory  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans  by 
Porsenna,  it  being  acknowledged  that  they  were  forced  to  cede  that  on  the  Etruscan 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  thus  an  exact  third  of  the  original  tribes  disappeared. 

f  This  is  an  error :  it  should  be  thirty  tribes  ;  on  which  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  359.,  has 
the  following  remark  :  "  No  one  will  fail  to  perceive  that  the  number  of  thirty  ple- 
beian tribes  has  a  striking  internal  probability  ;  because  the  patricians  and  the  Latins, 
between  whom  the  plebs  stood  in  the  middle,  uniting  tlic  two,  were  both  divided  into 
thirty  corporations.*' 
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country,  but  of  the  state  (non  urbis,  sed  dvUaHsY  Then  every  one, 
leaving  the  city  tribes,  wisiied  to  be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.* 
This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans 
for  a  country  life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  in- 
stitute new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into 
whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  r^ard  to  the  place  of  their 
habitation.  But  on  this  sulnect  writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the  year 
44>9,  Q.  Fabius  [hence  called  Maximus^  in  order  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  city  mob]  se- 
parated the  meaner  sort  of  people  from  all  the  tribes  through  which 
they  had  been  dispersed  by  App.  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the 
four  city  tribes,  Liv,  ix.  46.  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those 
whose  fortunes  were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARli ; 
and  those  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  GelL  xvi.  10. 
From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be 
esteemed  less  honourable  tiian  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some 
of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honourable  than  others, 
Cic^pro  B(Ubo,  25.  PUn.  xviii.  8.  Hence,  when  the  censors  judged 
it  proper  to  d^rade  a  citizen,  they  removed  him  from  a  more  honour- 
able to  a  less  honourable  tribe  (trihu  movebant) ;  and  whoever  convicted 
any  one  of  bribery  upon  trial,  obtained  bylaw  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose, 
the  tribe  of  the  person  condemned,  Cic.  ibidL 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place;  as,  Tribus 
Amensisy  Amiensis^  Cluvioy  Cruitumma^  FcUerinay  Lemanich  Mcecioj 
PompHnOy  Qmrinoj  Bomilic^  Scaptia,  [  VeUnch  Pers.  Sat.  v.  73.]  &c. : 
or  from  some  noble  family;  as,  jSmilich  Claudia^  CluenHoy  Cot" 
neiia,  Falrich  Horatiih  JuUa^  Minucia^  Papiria^  Serffictj   Terentinoy 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of  a  per- 
son, as  a  surname ;  thus,  Z.  AGnus  Sex.  P.  Quirinoy  Cic.  Quint.  6. 
M,  OppiuSy  M.  F,  TerenHna,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Att.  iv.  16. 

The  ComiHa  TribtUa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more  frequently  assem- 
bled after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed,  that  the 
Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  ComUia  TrUmiciy 
Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  ComUia  Tributa  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to  elect 
certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  ComUia  TrUmta  were  created  all  the  inferior  city  tnagis- 
irates,  as  the  iEdiles,  both  curule  and  plebeian,  the  tribunes  of  the 

^  <<  Appius  Csecus,  tbe  censor,  allowed  the  people,  who  had  been  classed,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  according  to  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  to  rank  them- 
selves in  any  tribe  they  chose,  either  in  the  dty,  or  the  country.  No  sooner  was 
this  indulgence  granted,  than  every  person,  who  had  been  previously  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  city  tnb^  if  he  was  ambitious  of  distinction,  transferred  his  name  to  one  of 
the  tribus  nisticap,  and,  if  possible,  to  that  tribe  which  was  distinguished  by  the  most 
honourable  names." — Crombie*$  G.  ii.  351. 

t  «  Whenever  a  house  (gens)  and  a  tribe  bore  the  same  name,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  both  were  in  like  manner  called  after  the  same  indigest  and  that  both  performed 
sacrifices  to  him,  as  to  a  patron  of  a  higher  order.  Such  is  Clausus  in  Virg.  JEn. 
vii.  707.  Claudia  nunc  a  quo  diffunditur  et  tribus  et  gens  Per  Latium :  he  is  no 
more  the  progenitor  of  the  one  than  the  other." — Nieb,  i-  p.  364. 
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conimons,  quaestors,  &c.  All  the  provincial  magistrates,  as  the  pro- 
consuls, propraetors,  &c.  also  commissioners  for  settling  colonies.  Sec. 
The  Pontifex  MaximuSy  and  after  the  year  650,  the  other  pontificesy 
auguresy  ficicdesy  &c.  by  the  Doniitian  law,  Stiet  Ner,  2-  For  before 
that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges 
(d  coUegiis  stus  oMfptabantur).  But  nt  the  election  of  the  pontifex 
maximusy  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only  seventeen 
tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  them,  namely 
nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic,  RulL  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISClTA,  {qu4B 
plebs  sua  suffragio  sine  patribus  jussity  plebeio  magistratu  rogantey 
Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but  after  the  year 
306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  55,^ 

Plebisdta  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about  making  peace, 
jLtv.  xxxiii.  10-,  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  about  or- 
dering a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  iii.  6S*y 
about  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph, 
xxvi.  21.,  about  absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in  later  times 
the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon.  in  Cic,  pro  ComeLy  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa ;  these  were 
held  only  at  the  Centuriata:  but  about  imposing  a  fine,  Liv.  iv.  41. 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  sufficient  to  decree  banishment 
against  him  (id  ei  justum  exilium  esse  scivit  plebs)y  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 
XXV.  4- 

AU  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  who  had  the  full  right 
of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not.  For  every 
one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  vote, 
Xtr.xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes;  one  in  which  they  were  bom, 
and  another,  either  by  right  of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian 
and  Scaptian  tribes,  Suet,  Aug.  40.,  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one 
of  bribery  (Jegis  de  ambitu  pr€emio)y  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributay  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of  equal 
force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended  them.  On 
which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  them,  Liv,  ii.  56.  60.  But  about  this  writers  are  not 
agreed,  f 

The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles,  were  held  by 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given,  either  by  lot  or 
by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  Liv,  iii.  64. ;  but  for  creating  curule 
aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,   by  the  consul,  dictator,   or 

*  Hitherto,  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  they  owed  their  strength  chiefly  to  compact 
and  connivance,  rather  than  proper  authority,  which  they  had  not,  ob  defectum 
majrstatis,  (  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  1 99. )  This  motion  was  brought  forward  by 
the  consuls  themselves  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  as  Livy  (1.  c.)  observes,  it 
settled  a  matter  which  had  hitherto  been  veluti  in  controverso  jure,  and  armed  the 
tribunes  with  a  very  dangerous  weapon :  qua  lege  tribunitiis  rogationibus  telum 
acerrimura  datum  est. 

f  "  The  meeting  of  the  tribes  was  the  dominion  of  the  tribunes  of  thepeople ;  it  was 
never  summoned  by  a  patrician  magistrate ;  when  it  assembled,  the  patricians  and 
clients  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  forum;  but  the  centuries  were  an  in- 
stitution to  mediate  between  the  two  bodies  and  to  unite  them,  and  as  such  would 
"^"  for  this  have  been  needless." —  Nieb,  i.  p.  363. 
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military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by  the  consul  only,  Ctc«  (td 
Brut  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held  by  the 
consuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  When  the  consul  was 
to  hold  them,  he,  by  his  edicts  summoned  the  whole  Roman  people ; 
but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  plebeians,  Gell.  xv.  17.  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  comitia  poptdi^  and  sometimes  canciiium 
pubis:  in  the  one,  the  phrase  vidA populus  jussit ;  in  the  other,  pMs 
Mcivit.     But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed.* 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  Cic,  AtL  i.  1.  iv.  3.  Ep,  Fam.  vii.  30. ;  but  for 
passing  laws  and  for  trials  commonly  in  the  forum ;  sometimes  in  the 
Capitol,  Liv.  xxxiiL  10.,  and  sometimes  in  the  circus  Flaminius^ 
Liv.  xxvii.  21.,  anciently  called  jt^roto  Flaminioy  or  circus  Apoilinarisy 
Id.  iii.  63.,  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the 
comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Decemvirif  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe  marked*  out 
with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martins,  Cicero  proposed  building,  in  Caesar's  name, 
marble  enclosures  (septa  marmorea)y  for  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa^ 
Cic  Att  iv«  16.,  which  work  was  prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at 
last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liii.  23.   PUn.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning  and 
holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  comitia^  only  it  was  not 
requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  that  the 
auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been  thunder  or  lightning 
{si  tonuisset  autfulgurdsset)^  they  could  not  be  held  that  day.  For  it 
was  a  constant  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  ful* 
GENTE  CUM  POPULO  AOi  NEPAS  ESSE,  Cic,  in  Votifi,  8.  ComitioTum 
solum  vitium  estfulmen^  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year  598, 
were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  for 
electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  for  laws  and  trials, 
on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He  shared 
the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people  ;  so  that,  except  the 
competitors  for  tlie  consulship,  whose  choice  he  solely  determined 
himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he  nomintited  (edebat)  the 
other.  This  he  did  by  billets,  dispersed  through  the  several  tribes,  to 
this    effect,  Cjesar  Dictator    illi   tribui.      Commendo  vobis 

ILLUM,    BT    ILLUM,    UT    VESTRO    SUFFRAGIO  SUAM    DIGNITATEM    TE- 
NEANT,  Suet.   C{ES.  41. 

*  The  tribes,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  very  glaring  impropriety  in  the  nature 
of  their  decision,  were  sometimes  called  back  to  give  their  sufiVages  anew,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  it.  Thus,  when  the  first  tribes 
that  gave  their  suffrages  refused  ^milius  a  triumph,  A.  U.  586,  M.  Senrilius, 
a  roan  of  consular  dignity,  prevailed  upon  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  to  call 
the  tribes  back  again,  and  vote  afresh.  The  same  consular,  with  the  permission 
of  the  tribunes,  made  a  long  speech  of  expostulation  to  the  people,  and  with  such 
effect,  -that  the  tribes  unanimously  decreed  a  triumph  to  JEmilius.  —  M9oke*i  Rom. 
Km.  b.  ▼.  cb.  21. 
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Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  aflcr  it  had  been  dropped 
for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Caesar's  death, 
SueL  Avg.  40.    Dio.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  election^ 
JuvenaL  x.  77.)  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  to  himself^ 
Ovid,  Pont  iv.  9.  67.,  he  pretended  to  refer  the  choice  of  the  oUier 
magistrates  to  the  senate,  but,  in  fact,  determined  the  whole  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  Taeit.  Ann*  i.  15.  Dio,  Cass,  Iviii.  20.  Caligula 
attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without 
any  permanent  effect,  Suet.  Caiig.  16.  The  camiHoy  however,  were 
still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates,  whether  nomi- 
nated by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
attended  by  their  friends  and  connections,  and  were  appointed  to 
their  office  by  the  people  with  the  usual  solemnities,  Plin.  Paneg,  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Emperors, 
seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  SueL  C<bs.  40.  76.  80.  Aug.  40. 
b^.  Ner.  43.  Vit.  1 1.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  la  TaeiL  Ann.  i.  15.  Hisi. 
i.  77.,  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  consuls,  Ann.  i.  81.  Sometimes,  especially  under 
good  emperors,  the  same  freedom  of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and 
the  same  arts  practised  to  ensure  success,  as  under  the  republic, 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9*  viii.  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses 
of  candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery  (ambUAs  lege);  and  by  ordain- 
ing that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office  who  had  not 
a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the  value  of 
estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating  magistrates 
was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them  by  open  votes 
(apertis  stMngiis),  but  the  noise  and  disorder  which  this  sometimes 
occasioned^  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  adopt  the  method 
of  balloting  (ad  tacita  suffixngia  decurrere),  Plin.  Ep.  lii.  20.,  which 
also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  which  Pliny  says 
the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy.  Id.  iv.  25.  Augustus  followed  the 
mode  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the  Ccmitioy  Dio.  liii.  21.,  although  Mae- 
cenas, whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed,  advised  him  to  take  this 
power  altogether  from  the  people,  Dio.  lii.  30.  As  often  as  he 
attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the  tribes, 
with  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended  (cum  suis  candidatis)^ 
and  solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  himself 
gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen  (utunus  epqpulo), 
Suet.  Aug.  56. 


ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS   OF  GOFERNMENT^   AND  DIFFERENT  MAGISTRATES  AT 

DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

Rome  was  at  first  governed  by  kings :  but  Tarquin,  the  7th  king, 
being  expelled  for  his  [tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the  regal  government  was 
abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually  created  in 
place  of  a  king,  called  CONSULS.  In  dangerous  conjunctures,  a 
DICTATOR  was  created  with  absolute  authority ;  and  where  there 
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was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to  elect 
new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  38.,  or,  according  to  others, 
302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  chosen  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws  {ad  leges  scribendaa)*  But  their  power  lasted 
only  two  years ;  and  the  consular  government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  onlv  from  the  patricians,  and 
the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity,  after  great  contests 
it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310,  that,  instead  of  consuls,  six 
supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually  created,  three  from  the 
patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebeians,  who  were  called  MILITARY 
TRIBUNES  ( Tribuni  militum  consulari  potestcUe)^  Dionys.  xi.  60. 
There  were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes 
only  three,  Zdv,  iv.  6.  16.  25.  42.,  sometimes  four,  75.  31.  35.  44.,  and 
sometimes  even  eight,  Id.  v.  1.  *  Nor  was  one  half  always  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  and  another  half  from  the  plebeians.  They 
were,  on  tne  contrary,  usually  all  patricians.  Id.  iv.  25.  44.  56.  Sec, 
seldom  the  contrary,  Liv,  v.  12,  13.  18.  vi.  30.  [In  the  year  359, 
they  were  all  plebeians.]  For* upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes 
consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the 
influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior,  or  the  public 
exigencies  required ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387> 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  cnosen  from  their  order,  and 
aflerwards  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians ;  which^  however, 
was  rarely  the  case,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the  supreme 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  tUl  the  usurpation  of  Sylla, 
A.  U.  672,  who,  having  vanquished  the  party  of  Marius,  assumed  to 
himself  absolute  authority,  under  the  title  of  Dictator^  an  office  which 
had  been  disused  above  120  years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily 
resigned  his  power  in  less  than  three  years,  the  consular  autliority 
was  again  restored,  and  continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated 
Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his 
opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created  per- 
petual dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U.  706. 
Ailer  this  the  consular  authoritv  was  never  again  completelv  re- 
stored. It  was  indeed  attempted,  afler  the  murder  of  Csesar  m  the 
senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Cassius 

*  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  388.)  considers  that  the  censors  were,  in  the  latter  case^  included 
as  members  of  the  tribunician  college.  '*  By  the  constitution  of  Sll,  the  number 
of  military  tribunes  was  reduced  to  three,  who  might  be  chosen  out  of  either  order : 
for  the  patricians  trusted  that  the  power  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  the  control 
of  the  censors  over  the  lists  of  electors,  would  enable  them  to  exclude  the  plebeian 
candidates  ;  an  expectation,  in  which,  after  the  first  election,  they  were  not  deceired. 
Whether  consuls  or  military  tribunes  were  to  be  appointed,  was  always  decided  by 
the  senate :  it  preferred  the  former,  because,  in  their  case,  rotes  for  a  plebeian  migbt 
be  peremptorily  rejected,  without  trouble  or  annoyance:  when,  however,  it  waa 
forced  to  permit  the  election  of  tribunes,  after  the  passing  of  the  ^milian  law,  and 
there  were  no  censors,  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  warden  of  the  dty,  who,  like 
them,  was  necessarily  a  patrician.  The  year  350  is  the  commencement  of  a  totally 
difierent  magistracy  under  the  same  name.  The  pnetorship  was  separated  from  the 
censorship,  and  united  with  the  tribunate :  it  was  reserved  to  the  patricians,  though 
regarded  as  one  of  the  places  in  the  tribunician  college,  which  was  restored  to  its 
original  complement  of  six.  The  other  five  were  open  to  both  orders  without  dis- 
tinction.** —  Nvcb.  ii.  p.  392. 
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and  the  other  conspirators ;  but  M.  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in 
Csesar*s  room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls  of 
the  following  year,  being  slain  at  MutYna,  Octaviu8»  who  was  after- 
wards called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  shared  between  them  the 
provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  absolute  power  under  the  title 
of  TRIUMVIRI  reipubliccB  consHtuendiB. 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Cssar,  and  Crassus,  commonly 
called  the  ^rst  triumviratey  which  was  formed  by  the  contrivance  of 
Caesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranius,  A.  U.  693>  VdL 
Pat.  ii.  44.  HorcU.  Od,  ii.  1.,  is  justly  reckoned  the  original  cause  of 
thb  revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Romans, 
by  submitting  to  their  usurped  authority^  showed  that  they  were  pre- 
pared for  servitude.  It  b  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can  pre- 
serve liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of  morals* 
laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroachments  of  power, 
Julius  Csesar  would  never  have  attempted  what  he  effected,  if  ne  had 
not  perceived  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  favourable  to 
his  designs. 

Afler  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
A.  U.  712,  Augustus,  on  a  slight  pretext,  deprived  Lepidus  of  his 
command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a  sea-fight  at  Actium, 
became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  U.  723,  and  ruled  it 
for  many  years  under  the  title  of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR  (PriTweps 
vel  ImpercUor),  The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished ; 
and  although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monarchy, 
the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despotism,  equally 
&tal  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince  and  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  stated  magistrates,  Liv.  iv.  4'. ;  but  as  they,  being  engaged  almost 
in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil  affairs,  various 
other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  difierent  tiroes,  praetors,  censors, 
sdiles,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  &c.  lb.  Under  the  Emperors  various 
new  magistrates  were  instituted. 

OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 

A  MAGISTRATE  is  a  person  invested  with  public  authority  (Mcu/is' 
tratus  est  qui  prasiiy  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  1.  Dicitur  magistratus  a 
tnagistro,    Magister  autem  est,  qui  plus  aliis  potest^  Festus). 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  different 
from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the  same  discri- 
mination betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  The  same  person 
might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest, 
and  command  an  army,  Liv,  x.  29.  et  alibi  passim*  The  civil  authority 
of  a  magistrate  was  called  magistratus  or  potestas,  his  judicative  power 
jurisdiction  and  his  military  command  imperium.  Anciently  all  magis- 
trates who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were  called  PRiETORES, 
(vd  quod  ccBteros  prcBirenty  vel  quod  (diis  prtBessenty  Ascon.  in  Cic) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  sonifies  a  magistrcUe;   as,  Magistratus 

jussit:  or  a  magistracy  s  as,  Titio  magistratus  datus  est^  Festus.     So, 

POTEST  AS ;   as,  Habere  potestatem,  gerere  potestates,  esse  in  v.  cum 
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poieHaie^  to  bear  an  office ;  Gabiorum  esse  poiestas^  to  be  magistrate  of 
Gabii,  JuvenaL  x.  99.  Jurisdietionem  tanium  in  urbe  delegari  magis- 
trtOUms  seiUam^  etiiun  per provincias  Potestatibus  demandavity  Suet. 
Claud.  24.  Maoist RATus  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  magi- 
stracy in  the  city ;  and  Potestas  in  the  provinces  (^Magisiratusy  vel 
Hsy  qui  in  potestate  aliqud  sini,  ut  ptUd  proconsul^  velpr€Btory  vel  o/tt, 
gtd  promncicu  regunty  Ulpian).  But  this  distinction  is  not  always 
observed^  SaUusL  Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said  esse  in  v.  cum 
imperioy  in  justo  v.  summo  imperio,  ( Cum  imperio  esse  dicituty  cui 
nominaiim  est  a  popuio  mandatum  imperiumy  Festus.)  Thus,  AhsH" 
nentiam  neque  in  imperiisy  neque  in  magistratibus  pnestitity  i.  e.  neque 
cum  exerciiui  preeesset  et  jus  belU  gerendi  haberety  neque  cum  munera 
cwiUa  in  urbe  gererety  Suet.  Cses.  54'.  Nemine  cum  imperio  (military 
command)  out  magistratu  (civil  authority),  tendente  quoquamy  quin 
Rhodum  diverterety  Id.  Tib.  12.  So,  magistraius  et  imperia  caparcy  to 
enjoy  offices  civil  and  military,  Id.  Cos.  75.  But  we  find  jSsse  in 
imperioy  simply  for  Esse  consulemy  Liv.  iv.  7. ;  and  all  those  magistrates 
were  said  Habere  imperium,  who  held  great  authority  and  power 

iqui  et  co^rcere  aliquem  possenty  et  jubere  in  carcerem  duciy  Paull.  1.  2. 
*.  de  in  jus  vocando),  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  praetors.  Hence 
they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperioy  Liv.  li.  5Q.y  to  which 
Terence  alludes,  Phorm,u^,  19.;  whereas  the  inferior  magistrates, 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors,  were  said  esse 
sine  imperioy  and  to  act  only  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56,  iv.  26.  Some- 
times potestas  and  imperium  are  joined ;  thus,  Togatus  in  repubUcd 
turn  potestate  imperioque  versatus  est,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 

DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided;  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinargy  greater  and  lesSy  curule  and  not  curule ;  also  patrician 
and  plebeiany  city  and  provincial  magistrates. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  ORDIN ARII  were  those  who  were  created 
at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  republic ;  the  EXTRA- 
ORDINARII  not  so. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who  had  what 
were  called  the  greater  auspices  ((qwB  minortbus  nutgis  rata  essent, 
Gell.  xiii.  15.)  Tke  magistraius  majores  ordinarii  were  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at  the  Comitia  Cenluriata : 
the  extraortUnarU  were  the  dictator,  the  master  of  the  horse  (magister 
eqtdtum)y  the  interrex,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors :  EXTRAORDI- 
NARII,  the  prc^ectus  annoncsy  duumviri  navales,  &c. 

The  MAOISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who  had  the  right 
of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the  dictator,  the 
consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles.  All  the  rest,  who  had 
not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CURULES.  (Curtdes  magistraius 
appellati  sunty  quia  curru  veAebantury  Festus :  [they  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot :]  In  quo  curru  sella  curulis  eraty 
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mipra  quam  eomidermif  Cell.  iiL  18.)  The  seila  curuUs  w9b  anciently 
made  of  ivorr,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  Horace  calls  it, 
eunde  dmr^  £p.  i.  6.  53.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal 
on  idl  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from  the  plebeiansy 
except  the  interrex  alone  {quern  et  ipsum  patricium  esse,  ei  a  patriciu 
prodi  necesse  erai,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.).  The  plebeian  magistrates 
were  the  ediles  and  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  different 
offices,  Cic.  PhiL  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for  this  purpose  (LEX 
ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius  (or  L.  Julius),  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.  U.  573i  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  anna  lis,  Ia». 
xl.  44.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about 
that  matter  formerly,  Id,  xxr.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for 
enjoying  each  office  is  not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  5.  It  is  certain 
that  the  praetorship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  afler  the  aedileship, 
Cie»  FamiL  x.  25.,  and  that  the  4Sd  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Cic.  PhiL  V.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  firom  Cicero,  who  fre- 
quently boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper  year  (je 
tuo  quemque  magiUraium  anno  ffessisse\  the  years  appointed  for  the 
different  offices  by  the  lex  Viilia  were,  for  the  qusestorship  thirty-one, 
for  the  sedileship  thirty-seven,  for  the  praetorship  forty,  and  for  the 
consulship  forty-three.  [See  p.  107.]  But  even  under  the  republic 
popular  citizens  were  freed  firom  these  restrictions,  ibid.^  and  the  em- 
perors granted  that  indulgence  (annos  remiUebant)  to  whomsoever  they 
deased,  PUn.  Ep.  vii.  16.  ^  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them.  Die  liiL  28. 
The  kx  annctiiSf  however,  was  still  observed,  Piin.  Ep.  \\u  20. 

It  vras  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should  enter 
on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable  omens  (niti  aves 
addixisseni  vel  admisissent,  Liv.  i.  36.).  And  by  the  CORNELIAN 
LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  ob- 
served in  obtaining  preferments ;  that  no  one  should  be  praetor  befi^re 
being  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  being  praetor ;  nor  should  enjoy  the 
same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same 
year,  Appian  de  BeU,  Civ.  i.  p.  412.  Liv.  xxxii.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. 
Liv.  vii.  40.    But  these  regulations  also  were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering  on 
their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws  (m  lepesjurttrt)^ 
Liv.  xxxi.  5. ;  and  afler  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  might  be 
brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57. 
SueL  JuL  23. 

KINGS. 

Rome  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute  power  nor 
hereditanr,  but  limited  and  elective.  They  had  no  legislative  authority, 
and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  and  people,  Dionys.  ii.  13.  Sallust.  Catilin.  6.* 

*  ^  The  senate  agreed  among  themseWes  on  the  person  to  be  proposed  by  the 
interrex  to  the  curies,  whose  power  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  him.  It 
was  a  rogation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  law ;  and  hence  the  interrex  is  said  rogiare  regpii 
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Tlie  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  direction 
of  sacred  things,  Dkmys,  ii.  14.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Virg.  JEn* 
ill.  80.  Oic.  Difdn,  u  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  trabeoy  i.  e.  a  white  robe  adorned 
with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  prcetexta^  a  white  robe  fringed  with 
purple,  «  ffokkn  crown,  on  ivory  sceptref  the  selia  curuUsy  and  twdce 
hdors,  with  ihefaaoes  and  ieeures,  i.  e.  canying  each  of  them  a  bundle 
of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  the  middle  of  them.* 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  5a//L  Cat  51.  Jin.  Dumys.  iii.  61. 
Sirab.  v.  p.  220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The  toga 
pnetexta  was  introduced  by  TuUus  Hostilius^  and  also  the  laJtm  clavus, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin.  ix.  89.  s,  63.  viii.  48.  s.  74f. 

The  r^;al  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  f  years  under 
seven  kings,  Homuhts,  Numa  PompiliuSy  TuUus  HostUku,  Ancus 
Marents,  jL.  Tarqwmva  PrUcu8,  Servius  TuUiuSf  and  Z.  Tarquinius, 
sumamed  SUPERBUS  from  his  behaviour ;  all  of  whom,  except  the 
last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to  have  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  Roman  greatness,  Liv,  ii.  1.  Tarquin  beins  universally 
detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  bv  his  son  Sextus 
to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  CoUatinus.  This  revolution  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Romans  with 
tiie  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which  they  retained  ever 
afterwards.  Hence  regiifacere,  to  act  tyrannically,  regii  spirituSf 
regia  svperbtOy  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or  PR^ 


to  put  his  acceptance  to  the  vote.  Afterward  the  same  system  continues  for  a  con- 
sKlerabie  time,  in  the  consular  elections,  as  well  as  the  wortf  rogmre*  When  the 
king  had  been  accepted,  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  gods  was  sought  for  by  his 
inauguration.  But  the  inauguration  itself  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  full  power, 
the  imperhtm,  to  the  new  king ;  it  was  necessary  to  invest  him  with  it  by  a  speciSc 
law,  which  he  himself  proposed,  and  the  rejection  of  which  roust  have  compelleid  him 
to  resign  bis  dignity.  Cicero's  view  of  this  regulation  was,  that  fteemen  deemed 
the  intrusting  so  great  a  power  a  measure  so  grave  and  hazardous,  that  they  reserved 
to  themselves  a  double  deliberation." — Nkb*  i.  p.  293.  "  The  king  punished  dis- 
obedience with  corporal  penalties  and  fines :  yet  an  appeal  lay  from  such  sentences 
to  the  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  a  franchise  which  can  only  be  conceived  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  patricians  (Ore.  de  lUp.  ii.  31.).  Every  ninth  day  the  king  held 
his  court :  to  his  tribunal  belonged  the  adjudication  of  property  and  persons,  the 
protection  of  legal  possessions ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  prastor's  jurisdiction.** —  P.  295. 

*  "  As  a  permanent  mark  of  honour  (to  the  memory  of  Remus),  a  second  throne 
was  set  by  the  side  of  the  king's,  with  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  other  badges  of  royalty." 
-^NieLi.  p.  191. 

f  **  According  to  the  chronology  of  Fabius,  the  Roman  history  from  the  founding 
to  the  taking  of  the  city,  divides  itself  into  two  portions ;  240  years  under  the  kings, 
and  120  after  them;  or,  to  express  it  difierently,  into  three  periods,  each  containing 
ten  times  twelve  years ;  twelve  being  the  number  of  the  birds  in  the  augury  of 
Romulus.  This  scheme  was  the  bed  of  Procrustes ;  to  which  whatever  was  known 
or  believed  about  the  early  times  was  fitted."— iV?^.  i.  p.  214. 
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PECTUS  C£LERUM»  who  commanded  the  horse  under  the  kfaig,  a6 
afterwwrds  the  fnctgitter  equUum  did  under  the  dictstor.* 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  die  throne  (INTERREGNUM), 
whirh  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Romukis,  -  on 
account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  about  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators  shared  the  government 
among  themsehres.  They  appointed  one  of  their  number,  who  should 
have  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX, 
and  aH  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  for  the  space  of  five  d»rs ;  after 
him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Zto.  i.  J7» 
Dkmw,  it.  57«  f 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  inierrex  was  created,  to  hold  tiie 
dections  when  tliere  was  no  consul  or  dictator,  Ztv.  iii  55^  which 
happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  hmdered  the  elections  by  their  intercession,  Ztv.  vi.  S5« 


ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 
1.  CONSULS. 

1.    THE   FIRST   CREATION,   DIFFERENT   NAMES,   AND   BADGES      OF 

CONSULS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  [according  to  Livy 
andDiotuHoL  245,]  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually  ereated, 
with  equal  authority ;  that  they  might  restrain  one  another,  and  n^t 
become  insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  po0i  nod*  m 
&n*  4w  Eutrop*  i.  9» 

They  were  anciently  called  PR^TORES,  lAv.  ill.  B5,  Fetim; 
also  Imfbratores,  Sialluti.  Cat  6.,  or  JUDICES,  Varro  de  LaL 
JUng^  V.  7.  Lw,  ilL  55* ;  afterwards  CONSULES,  either  from  their 
consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state  (a  reipubHctB  consulendo\  Cic 

*  "  Jfpairest  and  its  derivative  patricih  were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  the 
name  of  the  whole  clasa,  as  distinguished  from  the  collective  bodj  of  Romans, 
appears  to  have  been  Celeret*  That  this  was  the  name  of  the  knights  is  attested :  las 
also—  what  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  all  the  constitutions  of  aoCiqtw^<«- 
tbak  the  tribes  of  Romulus  had  tribunes ;  and  since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is 
said  to  liave  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is  palpably  absurd  to  regard  it 
as  the  captaincy  of  a  body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  such  a  guard,  it  was  ^rrned 
assuredly  out  of  the  numerous  clients  who  must  have  been  settled  on  their  demesnes. 
The  tribunes  of  all  the  three  tribes  were  certainly  at  once  leaders  in  the  Aeld,  and 
magistrates  and  priests  In  the  dty  ;  just  as  a  curion,  in  his  character  of  ceatiiirioo, 
which  was  his  name  too  in  the  army,  was  captain  over  a  hundred  in  the  Romulian 
legion  :  but  among  the  three,  the  tribune  of  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  first,  will  bcve 
emoyed  ugnal  distinctions,  which  is  the  reason  that  only  one  has  been  named. 
Pionysius,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this :  who,  ii.  64.,  mentions  the  TVihmt 
Cekrum,  like  the  other  priests,  as  a  college.*' —  Nieb*  i.  p.  284. 

f  *<  According  to  Livy,  when  there  were  but  100  senators,  one  was  nominated 
in  each  decury.  These  together  formed  a  board  of  ten,  in  which  Uie  regal  power 
and  its  badges,  enjoyed  by  each  interrex  during  five  days,  devolved  in  sueb  a 
maimer,  that,  if  no  king  was  created  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days,  the  rotation 
began  anew.  This  statement  refers  to  the  superiority  of  the  Ramncs ;  and  in  it  we 
see  the  decern  primi,  the  ten,  each  of  whom  was  the  first  in  his  decury.**  —  Aie6.  i. 
p.  998. 
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Pis;  l(k  Flor.  i  9.>  or  from  oonsuking  the  senate  {a  eonml^ndo  je» 
naium)y  Cic.  de  Legg>  iii-  5.»  and  people,  Varr.  L,Ih  iv.  14^,  or  firosi 
their  acting  as  judges  (ajudtcando)^  Quintilian,  i.  9.  From  their  pos- 
sessing^ supreme  comroai^y  the  Greeks  called  them  "TriATOI.  ^ 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  (4ulnvgatU8  vel 
mffhatuB  est)  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  he  could  nol 
hold  the  eotmUia  for  electing  new  consuls,  Ztv.  xli.  18.  f 

The  insignia  of  the  consnils  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  kingSy 
except  the  crown;  namely,  the  toga  pratexiich  9eUa  cur^Ue^  &e 
sceptre  or  ivory  staff  (sc^o  tbumeus)^  and  twelve  lictors  with  the 
f3»ce$  9XiA  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  consulsv 
Xcr.  iL  1^  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  (msnsibus 
aiiermsy  A  public  servant,  called  accensusy  went  before  the  other 
oonsul,  and  the  lictors  followed ;  which  custom,  afler  it  had  been  long 
disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  consulship,  SueU  Jul*  20l 
He  who  was  elder,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or 
had  most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces  first,  Gell.  ii.  15.  Liv.  ix.  8.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both  consuls, 
and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola, 
Ub.  V.  2.  We  read  in  Livy  of  24*  lictors  attending  the  consubi  ii.  SS.^ 
but  this  must  be  understood  without  the  city. 

2.   THE  POWER   OF  THE  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the  kings, 
so  tbey  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv.  ii.  L  [C^.  ds  Leg§.  iii.  7.] 
But  \4leriu8,  called  POPLICOLA  (apcpulo  colendd)^  took  away  the 
seowris  from  the  fasces  (securim  fascibus  €ulemit)y  i.  e.  he  took  firom 
the  consuls  the  power  ot  life  ana  death,  and  only  lefl  them  the  right 
of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city,  Dumys.  v.  19.;  for  without  the 
ciCy,  when  invested  with  military  command,  they  still  retained  the 
seasris,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punismng  c^itally,  Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionps. 
V.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them  had 
\h%  fasces  and  secures;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the  same 
army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately  (aliemis  un- 
perUabant)^  Liv.  xxii.  4L 

PopUcoia  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  to  every  one  the  liberty  of 
appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed, 
Liv.  u.  S. ;  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again  renewed^  and 
always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family.  Id.  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this 
privilege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings,  Liv.  u  26.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came  into  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  [f .  e.  the  curies  or  patricians ;  see  Nieb»  i. 
pp.  4S7.  ^5.]  the  lictors  should  lower  the  fasces  in  token  of  respect, 

*  **  Without  doubt,  the  name  ine«ns  nothing  more  thtai  simply  eoUsttguei ;  llie 
tyllable  ml  is  found  in  prattU  and  exstU,  where  it  signifies  one  who  ii :  thus  conamlet 
is  tantamount  to  consentet,  the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  godi.**— ^iVtsfti  i. 
p.  457. 

t  •«  Two  died,  A.  U.  244,  Liv.  xxvii.  27.  33."—  T. 
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LhAi.  7*>  and  also,  that  whoever  usurped  an  ofRce  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  might  be  slain  with  impunity,  Dionys.  v.  19.  But  the  power 
of  the  consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all  their  pro- 
ceedings (omnibus  aeHs  intercedere).  Still,  however,  the  power  of  the 
consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was  considered  as  the 
summit  of  all  popular  preferment  {hanorum  populi  Jinis)^  Cic  pro 
Plane.  25. 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cie.  pro 
Mur*  S5*  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them  *,  except 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and  the 
senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  then*  de- 
crees. The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed,  were  commonly 
called  by  their  name.  Tliey  received  all  letters  from  the  governors 
of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience 
to  ambassadors.  The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at 
Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  Ttdlw 
Cicerone  ti  L.  Antonio  ConsuHbuSf  marked  the  690th  year  of  Rome. 
Hence  numerare  mukot  consiUeSf  for  annoSf  Sen.  £p.  4.  Bis  Jam  pen^ 
tihi  consul  trigesimus  instate  You  are  near  sixty  years  old,  mariUU.  i. 
16.  3.  And  the  consuls  were  said  Aperire  annum,  fastosque  reserare^ 
Plin.  Pan.  58.  [Hor.  Od.  iii.  8. 12.] 

He  who  had  most  sufirages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR,  and  his 
name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar  (in  fastis).  He  also  had  the 
fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magistrates  for  the 
next  ycar.f 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads,  dis- 
mounted from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they  passed  by, 
Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  took  notice 
of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANIMADVERTERE,  lAv.  xxir. 
44.  Suet.  Jui.  80.  Acilius  the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of 
Lucullus  the  praetor  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administer- 
ing justice,  because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing  by,  Dia. 
xxxvi.  10.  24.  When  a  praetor  happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  lictors 
always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command.  They 
levied  soldiers  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their  support. 
They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the  legions  (in  part; 
for  part  was  created  by  the  people :  see  Lex  Attilia),  the  centurions, 
and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  Potyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  PhiL  rr,  4.,  and 
could,  when  authorised  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from  thence  to 
Rome  (Romam  evocare,  excire,  v.  accire)^  and  punish  them,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  38.  Liv,  iii.  4.  xxix.l5.    They  were  of  so  great  authority, 

•  «Tul]y  (3  Co/t/.  2,  S.)  employs  the  Prstors  Flaccus,  Pompdnus,  and  Sol* 
pldos."— r. 

f  **  The  nominee  of  the  patriciant  was  deemed  the  superior  in  rank,  to  whom  the 
other  (that  of  the  centuries)  was  attached  as  his  colleague  :  thus  we  6nd  M<  Fabiua, 
in  274,  distinguished  above  his  brother  magistrate,  and  in  like  manner  Appius 
Claudius  in  283 :  Liu.  il.  43.  ( Patres)  M.  Fabium  consulem  creant :  Fabio  coUega 
Cn.  Manlius  datur  :  ib.  56.  Patres  —  Appium  Claudium  •^  consulem  faciuot: 
collega  ei  T.  QuincUus  datur.  *'^  Nieb.  ii.  p.  187. 
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that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were 
considered  to  be  under  their  protection,  Cicpro  Sext.  SO* 

In  dangerous  conjunctures,  the  consuls  were  armed  with  absolute 
power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  vidbrent,  vel  Da  rent 
OPERAM,  &C.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19.  See  p.  19.  In  any  sudden  tumult 
or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form :  Qui 

REMPUBLICAM  SALVAM  ESSE  VELIT,  ME  SBQUATUR,  Cic. prO  JRobir.  7 . 

Tusc.  Qwest  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  senate,  and 
lay  before  them  the  ordinances  {placita)  of  the  emperors,  to  appoint 
tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  censors,  OvidL  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  &  Ep.  ix.  47.,  to  ex- 
hibit certain  public  games  and  shows,  which  they  also  sometimes  did 
under  the  republic,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.,  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name, 
&c.  They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga  pkta  or 
paknata^  and  had  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used 
formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed**  They  also 
added  the  securis  to  the  fasces. 

3.   THE   DAY   ON   WHICH   THE  CONSULS   ENTERED' ON    THEIR  OFFICE* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office 
at  different  times  ;  at  first,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  February  (VIL  vel 
VI.  KaL  Mart.)^  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  been 
expelled,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  685.,  which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and 
called  REGIFUGIUM  [or  the  Fugaiia],  Festus;  afterwards,  on 
the  1st  of  August  {Kai.  Sext.),  which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (Le.  g£  the  consular,  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always 
began  with  January),  Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on 
the  15th  of  May  (Id.  Mail),  ib.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  tho 
15th  of  December  {Id.  Decemb.),  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  11.  Then  on  the 
1st  of  July  (Kal.  Quinctil.),  Liv.  v.  32.  viii.  20.,  which  continued  till 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530,  when  the  day 
came  to  be  the  15th  of  March  (Id.  Mart.).  At  last,  A.  U.  598  or 
600  (  Q.  Ftdvio  et  T.  Annio  Coss,),  it  was  transferred  to  the  1st  of 
January  (in  KaL  Jan.)^  which  continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after 
(DIES  SOLENNIS  magistratibus  imundis),  Liv.  Epit.  47t  Ovid* 
Fast.  i.  81.  iii.  147* 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the  1st  of 
January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called  CON- 
SULES  DESIGNATI ;  and  whatever  they  did  m  public  affairs,  they 
were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority ,  not  by  their  pouter;  (Quod 
potestate  nondump(^erat,obtinuit8iuctoritate),  Cic.  in  Pis,  4.  Sext,  32. 
They  might  however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  per- 
taimng  to  their  office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid  to 
them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  .See 
p.  11.  — The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have  time 

*  «  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  28.  C.  Marium  cum  &scibus  l^reatis."—  T. 
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to  becooae  Acqnunted  witli  what  pertained  to  Iheir  office  4  ao^ 
inquiry  m^ht  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained  their  deetion  hf 
biiiMry.  If  tiiey  were  convicted  of  that  crivae  tipen  triai,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitorB,  who  aecused  tbea^ 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cicptv  SulL  17«  32.  They  wereaiso^ 
besides  being  fined,  decWed  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or  of 
coning  into  the  senate,  by  the  Cki^mmian  and  otiier  laws,  Cic.  pro 
Cornell,  Muren.  28.  &c.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla,  S&iL 
CaL  18.  Cicero  made  the  puni^roent  of  bribeiy  still  more  severe  by 
the  TuUitm  law,  which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  wim 
the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile,  joro  Jnur.  32.  in  VoHm.  15. 
pro  SextM. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning  bribery 
was  A«  U.  397,  by  C.  Petilius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate  (auctoribus  patribus ;  ut  novontm  maadmi 
kommum  ambUioy  qui  nuncUnas  et  candHalmla  obire  solUi  eratUy  com- 
primerdur)y  Liv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  die  new 
consuls  (sahUaboiU)  at  their  houses  (which  in  aflertimes  was  caUed 
OFFICIUM,  PHn.  Ep  ix.  37^;  whence  being  conducted  with  great 
pomp,  which  was  called  PROCESSUS  CONSULARIS,  to  the  Capiti^ 
they  offered  up  their  vows  {vota  nuncttpabant)^  and  sacrificed  each  of 
tiiem  an  ox  to  Jupiter  * ;  and  then  began  their  office  (mtiitttf  Jsmrn 
mwpioabaniur)y  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things  concerning 
religton,  Ovid.  Pent.  iv.  4.  9.  Liv,  xxi.  63.  xxii.  1.  xxri  26.  Gc 
post  red.  ad  Quir.  5.  RuU.  il  34.  Dio.  Fragm.  12a  Within  five 
days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to  observe  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxL  50ii, 
as  they  had  done  when  elected,  Plin.  Pan.  64,  65.  And  in  like 
manner,  when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed  in  their 
consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  laws, 
ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  firom  making  a 
speech,  and  only  permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to 
Qcero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.,  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  nun ; 
which  the  whole  Roman  people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and  then  con- 
ducted him  from  the  forum  to-his  house  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  v.  2. 

4.    THE  PROVIKCES   OF    THE  CONSULS. 

DuRiNO  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or  agreed 
among  themselves,  about  their  provinces  (pravincias  inier  se  sortie- 

^  A  ttital  disregard  of  these  religious  ceremonies  occurs  in  the  case  of  FUi- 
minius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  faTour  of  the  people,  cod- 
trary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  536.  Being  apprehensive  that  the 
aqgurs,  influenced  by  his  enemies,  would,  to  render  his  election  invalid,  pretend 
some  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  left  Rome  without  performing  the  usual  ceremonies, 
went  to  Ariminum  (where  he  had  ordered  the  army  to  rendezvous),  and  was  there 
invested  with  the  consulate.  The  senate  sent  two  of  their  body  to  recall  him,  bnt 
he  paid  no  regard  to  their  orders.  Lio.  xxi.  63. 
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hautmf  out  parabatiif   Tel   oMnparabont  •'   prtnfmdas  parHH  mtnty^ 
Livw  iL  M.  iii«  10. 2Q*  57*  et  alibi  passim. 

A  province  (PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptatioay  is  Dieta« 
phMricallj  used  t»  signifj  the  office  or  business  of  any  one»  whether 
pmate  or  public;  thas,  O  GetOy  provinciam  cqtM  duramf  Ter. 
Fhorm.  L  2.  22.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the  Koman  empire  was 
widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge 
assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.,  or  a  certain  country  m 
which  he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship,  Liv»  iL  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10. 
22.  25.  V.  S2.  vii.  6.  12.  viiu  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliiL  14, 15. 
-Ffer^i.11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate  after 
the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office,  Liv*  xxxiL  8. 
xxxiit.  29.  et  ahbi passim.  Sometimes  the  same  provmce  was  decreed 
to  both  consuls.  Id.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  42.  xl.  1.  &c.  Thus  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by 
Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furcce  Caudifue^  Liv.  ix.  1. 
4be.  So  Paulus  ^milius  and  Terentius  Varro  were  sent  agamst 
Hannibalf  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  xxv.  S.  xxvii.  22.  &c 

But,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
A*  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for  the  future 
consuls  before  their  election,  Ctc.  pro  Dom.  9.  de  Prov*  Cans.  2. 
SaiL  Jug.  27.,  which  they,  after  entering  on  their  office,  divided  by  lot 
or  agreement  (sorts  vel  comparaHone  parHH  sunt).  In  latter  tknes  the 
province  of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province  (see  page  66.)^  which  each  consul,  after  the  expip- 
ation  of  hu  office,  should  command;  for  during  the  time  of  their  oon- 
Milship  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence  Cicero  says.  Turn 
beUa  genre  nostri  ihices  incipitmty  cum  ausptcioj  L  e.  ctmmUUum  et 
pneturtwh  posuerunt^  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  For  propnetors  and  proconsuls 
had  not  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices  (auspicia  nan  habAant)^  Cic 
Divin*  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls  were  called  PROVINCLS 
CONSULARES ;  to  the  praetors,  PRiETORI-®. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the 
consuls,  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  order  of  the  people,  lAv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to  P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38. 
Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree 
of  the  senate.  Id.  xxxvii.  1.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ardmsniy 
extra  sartem  vel  sine  sorter  sine  camjxiratiane,  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  30.  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces  of 
the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  provinces  of  the  praetors, 
the  tribmies  might  interpose  their  negative,  but  not  in  those  of  the 
consuls,  Cic.  de  Prav.  Cons.  8.  Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what 
the  senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the  war 
a^inst  Jugurtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was 
ffiven  by  the  people  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jug.  73.  And  the  attempt  of 
Marius,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil  war  at  Rome, 
Plutarch,  in  mar.  Sf  Syll.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.,  and  in  fact 
gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  fbUowed. 
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So  when  the  senate,  to  mortify  Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to 
him  and  his  colleague  Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Smei^ 
JuL  \9*y  Caesar,  bj  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul^ 
with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  Ibid.  22. 
Cie,  pro  Dom.  9*  in  Vatin,  15.,  and  soon  afler  also  Iransalpine  Gaul 
from  the  senate,  SueL  ib.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8. ;  which  important  command 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebo- 
nian  law,  Liv.  Epit  105.  Cic*  de  Prov.  Com.  8.  EpitL  JFam.  i.  7« 
(See  page  19.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  permission  of 
the  senate,  lAv.  xxix.  19.;  which  regulation,  however,  was  sometimes 
violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv.  x.  18.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled  firom  his 
province  by  the  senate,  but  his  muitary  command  could  only  be 
abolished  (abrogart)  by  the  people,  Ztr.  xxix.  19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  provinces, 
lAv.  xxvi.  29.,  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  command.  Id.  v.  92. 

Pbmpey,  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a  law 
that  no  one  should  hold  a  province  till  five  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xl.  46.,  and  that  for  uiese  five  years,  while  the 
consuls  and  praetors  were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  consular  and 
praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  shook! 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law 
the  government  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Cuu  Ep. 
Fam.  iii.  2.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces  should 
not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more  than  two  years. 
But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by  Cicero,  was  abrogated  by 
Antony,  Cio.  Phil.  L  8. 

5.  FROM    WHAT   ORDER   THE   CONSULS    WERE  CREATED. 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  patricians  *, 
but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  important  change, 
although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  immediately  occa- 
sioned by  a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman, 
had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a 
patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While 
the  latter  was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  tlien  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod, 
as  was  usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home  from  the  forum. 
The  young  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that  custom,  was  frightened  at 
the  noise,  which  made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her 
ignorance.  This  stung  her  to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home, 
she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father,  seeing  her  de*  ' 
jected,  asked  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a 
direct  answer ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from  her  a 
confession  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man 
who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister's  husband. 
For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law  that  the  military  tribunes 

*  Niebuhr  thinks  otherwise.  —  Vol.  i.  p.  458. 
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shottld  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
Liv.  iv.  6^  yet  for  forty-four  years  after  the  first  institution,  A.U-  311, 
to  A.  U.  555,  no  one  plebeian  liad  been  created,  Ztr.  t.  12.  vi.  37., 
and  very  few  afterwards,  lAv,  v.  13. 18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  there- 
fore, consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances  that  she  should  soon  see 
the  same  honours  at  her  own  house  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's. 
To  effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in-law,  and  one 
L.  Sextius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had  every 
thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv. 
vi.  35.,  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years,  ibid.  42. ; 
fbr  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule  magistrates  to  be  created,  ibid. 
35.,  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consub  created  from  among 
the  plebeians,  wid,  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  1.,  and  the 
second  year  after  him,  C.  Licimus  Stolo,  ibid.  2.,  from  whom  the  law 
ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called  LEX 
LICINIA,  ibid,  21.*  Sometimes  both  consuls  were  plebeians, 
J^  xxiii.  31.,  which  was  early  allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this 
rarely  happened;  the  patricians  for  the  most  part  engrossed  that 
honour,  liv.  vii.  18,  19.  et  alibi  passim.  SalLJug.  63.  Cic.  in  RuU. 
i\.  h  The  Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  ^ould  be 
chosen  from  among  them,  lAv.  viiu  4,  5.,  as  did  afterwards  also  the 
people  of  Capua,  Id  xxxiii.  6. ;  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected 
with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cornelius 
Belbus,  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  44.  Veil.  ii.  51.,  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  who 
became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of  the  citizens  residing 
at  Rome,  23  drachnuB^  or  denarii^  i.  e.  16f.  \\d^  Die  xlviii.  32. 

6.   THE  LEGAL    AGE,  AND    OTHER    REQUISITES  70R  ENJOYING   THE 

CONSULSHIP. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (^tas  CONSULARIS) 
was  forty-three,  Cic.  PhiL  v.  17. ;  and  whoever  was  made  consul  at 
that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year  {suo  anno)^  Cic.  in 
RulL  11.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have  gone 
through  the  inferior  offices  of  quasstor,  sedile,  and  prstor.  It  behoved 
candidates  for  tliis  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  private  station  (see 
p.  81.),  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a  second  time  till  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  Liv.  vii.  42.  x.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient  times 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and  even  afler 
they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many  persons  were 
created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  S^ 

*  In  the  yetr  of  Rome  S97>  the  comitia  choie  two  patricians  to  the  consulship,  in 
▼iolation  of  this  law  ;  but  when  the  tribunes  opposed  the  proceeding,  the  inierrex, 
who  presided  in  the  assembly,  answered,  "  That  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  whau 
erer  the  people  decreed  last  was  law ;  and  that  the  votes  of  the  people  were  their 
decree. —  Vt  fuodcungue  postremum  jtopuiusjusiittetf  id  ju$  rtUumque  euet,  Juttum 
popyli  et  niffifVigia  eue" — Lit.  vii.  17. 
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god  8ev«nd  below  the  legal  a^;  Urns,  M.  Vi^rhis  Cohnm  at 
twenty-three,  Liv*  viu  26. ;  Scipio  AlricaBiM  die  elder,  at  twenty^ 
eight,  IdL  xxv»2«  xxtu  18.  xxviiL  58.,  and  the  younger  at  thirty- 
ekht,  Id.  Epk.  xlix.  ['«  Oe.  de  Amic.  §  S."  T.] ;  T.  Quificthis  Fla- 
niiniu%  when  not  autte  thirty,  Phaarek  ;  Ponipey,  befi!Nre  he  was  fbU 
tbirty#.8ix  years  dla,  {ex  S.  C.  hgibut  »oluhu  consul  antifiebatj  quitm 
uikaii  magisiraium  per  lepes  eapert  licuiesety  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could 
be  made  sdile,  which  was  the  first  office  properly  called  MagUiraiuiy 
although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the  qusstorship  and  tri- 
buneship,)  Cie,  pro  Leg.  MamL  21. 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  without 
intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  Ztr.  Bpit.  67«,  who  was  seven  times 
consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  hb  absence,  ibid,  ei  68.  80. 
Several  persons  were  made  consuls  without  having  previously  borne 
any  curnle  office,  Liv.  xxv.  42.  xxxii.  7.  Dio.  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were 
re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Liv.  passim.  And 
the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Caesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war 
betwixt  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction 
of  liberty,  Obs.  de  BetL  Civ.  i.  2,  S. 

7.  ALTBRATIONS  IK  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CONSULS  UNDER  THE 

EMPERORS. 

Julius  Cjbsar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere  name. 
Being  created  perpetual  dictator.  Suet.  76.,  all  the  other  magistrates 
were  subject  to  hun.  Although  the  usual  form  of  ele<fting  consuIiB 
was  retained,  he  assumed  the  nomination  of  them  entirely  to  himself, 
Cic.  PkiL  ii.  32.  SueL  Jul  41.  76.  *  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at 
the  same  time,  Dio.  xliii.  1.,  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  be 
resigned  the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated 
whom  he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the 
Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years  to 
come  {Consules  ei  tribunos  plebis  in  bienniunh  guos  voluii)^  Cic.  Att. 
xiv.  6.  Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom  of  substituting  con- 
suls at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  Ibr  a 
few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397.  Suet.  JuL  76.  Ck.  Fam. 
vii  30.  JDio.  xliii.  36. ;  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater 
number  with  honours.  Under  Commodus,  there  were  twenty-five 
consuls  in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was 
twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of 
January  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ORDIN AKlI, 
the  others  being  styled  SUFFECTI,  or  Minores^  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

Hie  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  PUn.  Bp.  ix.  13., 
did  not  use  any  canvassmgf ,  but  went  through  almost  the  same 

*  SjflU  had  set  Cesar  the  example  in  the  Doinination  of  consuls ;  for  when, 
during  bis  dictatorship,  Lucretius  Ofella  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  Sylla  for- 
bade him  to  stand,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate,  sent  a  centurion,  who 
killed  him  upon  the  spot.  After  this  he  causcnl  M.  TuUius  Decula  and  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Dolabella  to  be  elected  consuls.     This  took  place  A.  U.  673. 

f  Cicero,  Phil.  ii.  30.,  says,  ihat  in  the  times  before  Caesar,  consu/atus  petebaiurt 
9I9S  r^abetur  ;  it  was  cantassed  for,  not  solicited  at  the  hauds  of  an  individual. 
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fermaUliet  in  4>tter  respects  as  under  the  republic,  Plm.  Am.  63, 64^ 
65.  .6^  77»  92.  Id  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  after  their  election^ 
tbej  retjumed  thanks  to  the  emperor  in  a  set  speech,  Pim.  J^.  IK.  Idl 
18.  Popi^  2.  90^  91.  9S^  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  bis 
virtues ;  which  was  called,  Honore,  vel  in  honorem  VRiNCiPia  ciir* 
gKRM,  J(L  Pan,  54p,f  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they 
were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  (Seep.  II.  etPUt^ 
Ep.  vi  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads,  ^ich 
he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them  under  the  name  of 
PANEGTRICUS  (i.  e.  X^yo^  vojnjyvptx^f,  oratio  in  oontfetUu  MritOy  a 
mminijvpnf  oonventU9y  Cic.  Att.  L  14.)  NerwB  Trc^ano  Augtuto  dktue. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with  the 
title,  without  enjoying  the  office,  of  consuls  (CONSULES  HONO- 
B, ABU) ;  as,  under  the  republic,  persons  who  had  never  been  con- 
suls or  pnetors,  on  account  of  some  public  service,  obtained  the  right 
of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the  place  of  diose  who  had 
been  consuls  or  praetors  (hoo  contulari  vel  praktrio^  Cic  Phil.  L  6. 
V.  17.  Liv.  Epit.  118.),  which  was  called  auotorUae  vel  semtenHa  ems- 
tuUarii  aut  pngtorioy  Cic  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So,  oUedm  tmcr 
pratorioSf  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  PaUanH  senatue  amamenta  pratoria  cfe- 
crevU^  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSULAR££»,  Cic. 
Fam.  xii.  4.,  &c ;  as  those  who  had  been  prstors,  were  called  PR.£- 
TORII ;  sdiles,  JEDILITII ;  Qusstors,  QU^STORII. 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year,  of 
consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U.  129S.  But 
the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  the  first  year  of 
their  sovereignty.  Constantino  created  two  consuls  annually ;  whose 
office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and 
the  odier  at  Constantinople. 

II.  PRiETORS. 

1.   INSTITUTION   AND   POWER   OF   THE  FRJETOR. 

Tux  name  of  PR-^TOR  (m  qui praii  jure  etexerciiut  Varro,  vrpetrvtyl^j) 
was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magistrates,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Aseon.  in 
Cic  Thus  the  dictator  is  called  Prceiar  tnaxiniuSf  Liv.  vii.  9.  But 
when  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not 
attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for 
that  purpose,  A.  U.  S89,  to  whom  the  name  of  PR^TOR  was  thence- 
forth appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only  firom  among  the 
patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  consulship  being  com- 
jnunicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but  afterwards,  A.  U.  418,  also  from  the 
plebeians,  Liv.  viii.  15.  The  prstor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  con- 
suls, and  was  created  at  the  Comitia  CeniuricUa  with  the  same 
audioes  as  the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  coUeague^  Liv. 
vii.  1.  viii.  32.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Rin.  Pan.  77.  The  first  prastor  was  Sp. 
Ftirius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  CamDlus,  who  died  the 
year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Liv.  vii.  1. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
foreignem  wlio  flocked  to  Rome,  another  praetor  was  added,  A;  U.  510, 
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to  administer  justice  to  tbem,  or  betweca  citixeiiB  end  them  ^qm 
uUer  ewes  Ramcmoi  ei perpgrinasjus  die&rttj  Liv.  Epit.  xix* — xitiL  86:) 
hence  called  PR^TOR  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  prsBtorSy  after  their  election,  determined,  bj  casting  lotB, 
which  of  the  two  lurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The  _pr8etor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens,  was 
called  PRiETOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honourable ;  w^ience 
he  was  called  Pilstor  Honoratus,  Chid.  Fast  u  5%^  Major, 
Fesiui  m  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law  derived  from  him  and 
his  edicts  U  caUed  JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  he  supplied  their  place  (munui  consulare  9u&tmAai\  Cic. 
Fam.  X.  12.  He  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  murht 
convene  the  senate ;  but  only  when  something  new  happened.  Go, 
Fam.  xii.  28^  He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as  the 
Ludi  ApoUmares,  Liv.  xxviL  23.;  the  Circensian  and  Megalesian 
games,  JuvenoL  xi.  192. ;  and  therefore  had  a  particular  jurisdictioa 
over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least  under  the  emponors,  IhtiL 
Amm.  u  77.  When  there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper 
repair  ($arta  iacta  eangAat)^  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these 
important  offices,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days,  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  IS. 

The  power  of  the  prastor  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  ex* 
pressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO.  Prator  dabat 
actionem  eijudices  ;  the  praetor  gave  the  form  of  a  writ  for  trying  and 
redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and  appointed  judges 
or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause;  DiCBBATjtif,  pronounced  sentence ; 
addicbbat  bona  vel  damna,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor,  &c 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were  called 
DIES  FASTI  (a  fando,  quod  iis  diebus  htsc  tria  verba  fiiri  iieebai). 
Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  administer  justice,  were  called 
NEFASTl. 

lUe  KBPASTUS  eriiyper  quern  tria  verba  silentur: 
Fa  ST  us  erity  per  quern  lege  Ncebit  agu 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 

2.   EDICTS   or   THE   PRiETOR. 

The  PriBtor  Urbanusy  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  afler  having 
sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict  (EDICTUM^, 
or  system  of  rules  (Formula),  according  to  which  he  was  to  admi« 
nister  justice  for  that  year;  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX 
AN  NLA,  Cic,  in  Verr,  u  4^  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  publicly  declared  (EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rostra  (cum 
in  ooncionem  adpxndisset)  what  method  he  was  to  observe  vguet 
observalurus  e$set)  in  administering  justice,  Cic,  de  Fin.  ii.  22.  This 
edict  he  ordered,  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  PUmt,  in  Prolog. 
PamuU,  11.,  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writing,  (Scriptmn  in 
ALBO  (i.  e.  in  tabuld  dealbatdy  vel,  ut  alii  dicimt,  albis  Uteris  notatd), 
publici  proponi,  unde  de  PLANO  (t.  e,  de  huroo,)  recti  legi posset ; 
in  huge  letters  {Uteris  mq^usculis%  Suet.  Calig.  ^L    These  words 
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used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM^ 
SuetJuL  80.   ViteL  14.  Pkna.  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  bis  pre* 
decessors  were  caUed  TRALATITI A ;  those  which  he  framed  him- 
self, were  called  NOVA;  and  so  any  clause  or  part  of  an  edicts 
CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel,  NOVUM,  Cic  in  Verr.  i.  46.  But 
as  the  pr«tor  often,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  altered  bis  edicts 
through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41.  46^  this  was  forbidden^ 
first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  585,  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686» 
by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
nobiljur,  Ut  Pr^etores  ex  edictis  suis  pbrpetuis  jus  dicbrevt, 
«.  e.  lliat  the  praetors,  in  administering  justice,  should  not  deviate 
from  the  form  which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  begiiming 
of  their  office,  Ascon.  in  OrcU.  Cic.  pro  Ccm.y  Dio.  C<u$.  36.  e.  9% 
SS.  From  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors  (Jus  PRiETORIUM), 
became  more  fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  study  their  edicts  with 
particular  attention,  Cic.  de  Legg*  i.  5.,  some  also  to  comment  on 
them,  GW  xiii.  10.  By  order  of  tlie  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  varioos 
edicts  of  the  prsetors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged 
by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor 
Didius  Julian;  which  was  thereafter  called  EDICTUM  PER* 
PETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  no  doubt  was  of  the 
greatest  service  in  forming  that  ^raous  code  of  the  ROMAN  laws 
called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when  ha 
entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular  edicts,  at 
occasion  required  (Edicta  peculiaria,  st  rspentiita),     Cie.  im 
Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  URBANUM, 
t&idL43.;  in  the  provinces,  PRO  VINCI  ALE,  Urid.  46.  JSiciHense, 
45.  &c 

Some  think  that  the  Prator  Urbanua  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  tliat  the  Preetor  Peregrinus  administered  justice,  either 
according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  But 
we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  Cic.  Fcun.  xiii.  59. 
And  it  appears  that  in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to 
for  relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  Prcetor  UrbanuSf  Cic  Verr.  i.  46. 
Ascon.  in  Cic,  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.    Dio.  xiii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  pretor :  the 
kings,  Uv.  i.  3^  44. ;  the  consuls,  Zdv,  ii.  24.  viii.  6. ;  the  dictator, 
Liv.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.;  the  censor,  Liv.  xliii.  14.  Nq).  in  Cat.  !• 
GeU.  XV.  1 1. ;  the  curule  sediles,  Cic  PhiL  ix.  7.  PkuU.  Q^fttiv.  iv.  % 
43.;  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  41. ;  the  quaestors, 
Und.  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial  magistoates,  Cic.  Epist.  pamm^  and 
under  the  emperors,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  of  the  pretorian  co- 
horts, &c  So  likewise  the  priests,  as  the  pantifices  and  decemviri 
sacrorumy  Liv.  xl.  37. ;  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  2.  1.,  and  in 
particular,  iheponiifex  nuiximtu.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91*  GelL  iL  28.  All 
these  were  called  HONORATI,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  Ovid.  Pant  iv.  5.  2. ; 
or  Honore  honegtati,  Sail.  Cat.  35.,  hanoribus  konoraiiy  VelleL  iL  124., 
ianore  vel  hanarUnts  usi,  Flor.  i.  13.  Cic  Flacc  19.;  and  tberefi)re 
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the  hnr  which  waf  derived  from  their  edicts  wm  elto  ceBii  ffJB 
HONORARIUM.  But  of  all  theM,  the  edicU  of  the  pnelor  wer« 
the  most  important* 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  also  called 
mUeia,  but  usually  rucripia.    See  p.  21. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  adTice  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  state ;  thus,  Consules  eium  vkroi  pnmanoi  a§gm$ 
0mpli9$imoi  civiiaHi  multoa  in  consiHym  advoeds$ent^  de  eomtiUi  ssn* 
teniid  prommeidrwUj  &c.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7. ;  and  sometimes  of  one 
another ;  thus,  Cum  collegium  pratorium  trUmmpUb.  adMihuitgrnUy  ui 
rts  nummaria  de  communi  senterUid  eansiituereiur ;  amser^^mnmi 
eamimmiitr  edidumj  Cic  Off.  iii.  20.  Marius  quod  comwumiier  com* 
pomium  fumral^  eohu  edixiiy  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise  called 
Edidum*  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it  was  re* 
peated  a  second  and  third  time ;  and  then  what  was  called  a  pmtmp^ 
Uny  swimotu  was  given  (^DICTUM  PEREMPTORIUM  deAaim^ 
qmd  diecqpkitumem  perimeret,  t.  e.  ukrd  tergioermri  non  paUmmr^ 
which  admitted  of  no  farther  delay) ;  and  if  any  one  neglected  it,  be 
was  called  oontumaeiouii  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes  a  summons 
of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called  Uhum  pro 
OMNIBUS,  or  UNUM  PRO  TRiBus.  We  read  of  the  senators  being 
summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the  prsetor^  Ztv. 
xhiL  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA ;  m 
about  acquiring,  retainii^;,  or  recovering  the  possession  of  a  things 
Cic  Cmdn.  S.  14.  31.  OraU  i.  10.,  to  which  Cicero  alludes:  Urhe^^ 
nitatis  possessionem  guibusvis  imtkrdictis  d^endamust  Fam.  viL  d2.( 
also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing;  whence 
Horace,  Sai^  iu  8.  217.  Intbrdicto  huic  (se.  insane)  ohms  adSimai 
Juspraior^  i.  e«  bonis  inUrdicaij  the  praetor  by  an  interdlict  would  take 
from  him  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator, 
Id.  Episi,  L  I.  102.,  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
(aumjuriosis  ei  maH  rem  gerentibus  bonis  iJiiTEVLjiicijubebat)^  Cic  de 
SeDec7. 

S.   THE   INSIGNIA   OF   THE   PRJETOR. 

The  prsetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors  in  the  city,  who  went 
before  him  with  the/asceSf  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.,  and  by  six  lictors 
without  the  city.  He  wore  the  ioga  pratexia,  which  he  assumed,  as 
the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after  having  offered  up 
vows  (votis  nuncupaiis)  in  the  Capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Comidmn^ 
on  a  TRIBUNAL  ^tit,  or  oflener  pro  tribundU),  which  was  a  kind 
of  stage  or  scaffold,  {suggestum  v.  -ti«),  in  which  was  placed  the  SeUa 
CuruHs  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  38.  MarL  xi.  99.  al.  98.,  and  a 
sword  and  a  spear  (GLADIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set  upright  befbre 
him.  The  Tnbufuu  was  made  of  wood,  and  movable,  Cic,  in  VaL  14*. 
Suei,  Cos.  S4f.y  so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES,  or  coimsel, 
of  the  praetor,  Cic,  de  Orai.  i.  87.,  and  others,  Brut.  84.,  in  the  form 
of  a  square^  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.    But  when  spacious  halls 
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irere  ^oideted  woihnI  the  Forumy  fbr  the  administratioii  of  jiisticey 
mMwd  BAMIUCJE,  or  Jk^i^e  se.  tedea  vel  pwrtieut.  Suet.  Aug.  91. 
Cdig.  S7.  Stat.  SiIf.  i.  1.  29.  (B«(riXiJca2  o-roaf)  Zo^tfR.  v.  2.  Jb^^iA. 
id.  smi*  11.,  from  their  lai^ness  and  magnificence,  the  Tritunai  in 
them  seems  to  have  been  of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
¥itnm.^,  1.,  the  tiro  ends  of  which  were  called  Camua,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
L  75^  or  Partes  Primores,  Suet.  Tib.  3d.  The  first  Basilica  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor,  A.  U.  566f 
Bcnce  called  P&rcioy  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

*  The  JUDICES,  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Praetor,  sat  on  lower  seats^ 
called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Hose.  Am.  11.,  as  also  did  Uie  advocates, 
IsL  de  Orat.  i.  62.,  the  witnesses,  Id.  Flacc.  10.,  and  hearers,  Bntt  84. 
Suet.  Aug.  56*  Whence  SubseUia  is  put  for  the  act  of  judging,  Su^ 
Nmr.  17^  or  of  pleading,  Cic.  de  Orat  i.  8.  ii.  S3. ;  thus,  Versaiiis  in 
vtHsgue  subselHis,  cum  summafixma  Hfide  ;  i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum 
egit,  Cic.  Pom,  xiii.  10.  A  subseUOs  Allienus,  &c.  i.  e.  causuiicus,  a 
pleader,  in  Cacii,  15.  For  such  were  said  hahitare  in  stdfsdUiM^ 
Orat.  i.  62.  A  subeelliis  in  otium  se  conferre^  to  retire  from  pleadings 
JUL  OruL  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment  (judicia  exer^ 
esbanty^  did  not  use  a  Tribunal,  but  only  subseUia;  as  the  tribunes, 
plebeian  ediles,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Ascon,  in  Cic.  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

The  botches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate^house  were 
likewise  called  subseUia^  Cic  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  Longi  subsellii 
JmUeatiOf  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing,  Cic,  Fam.  iii.  9. 
And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus,  &c. ;  thus,  senatoria  sub' 
selUa,  Cic  pro  Com.  1.  Pis  septena  subseUia,  the  seats  of  the  E^uitesy 
Matu  r.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  praetor  judged  and  passed  sen« 
fiance  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether  sitting  or 
wi^ng ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE,  interhgui,  discutere^ 
E  Tel  DE  PLANO ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex  aequo  locoy  Fam. 
lit.  8.  Cscin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  non  pro^  vel  e  tribunoHf  aut  ex  superiors 
heof  which  expressions  are  opposed:  so  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about 
all  important  affairs  he  judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal;  whence  ai^fue 
hoc  agebantur  in  conventu  palamy  de  selld  ac  de  loco  superiore^  Cic 
Verr.  iv.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  (tpparitores^  of  the  praetor, 
battdes  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  recoroed  his  proceed- 
ings (qui  acta  in  tabulas  referrent),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78,  79.,  and  the 
ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it 
was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  waa  mid^ay^ 
and  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  aftemooRi  Varr.  ih 
Ling.  LaL  v.  9.« 

4.   THE   NUMBER   OF  PRiETORS   AT  DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

Whilb  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  Here  on^ 
two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  A.  U.  6^,  two  other  praetors  were  added  to  govern  thei% 
Ztv.  Epit.  20.,  and  two  more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  wetQ 

*  See  btlow,  under  the  head  of  PubUe  SenranU  of  the  Magiktrace&« 
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subdued,  Id.  xxxii.  27v  28.  In  the  year  57I9  only  four  pnetors 
created  by  the  B«bian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  praetors  and  four 
sliould  be  created  alternately,  lAv,  xl.  44. ;  but  this  regulation  seems 
not  to  hare  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the  other  four, 
immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  set  out  for  their 
provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  province,  as  the  consuls,  by 
casting  lots,  or  by  agreement,  lAv.  passim. 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between  citizens 
and  foreigners,  Ztr.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1.  xxxv.  41.,  and  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were  exempted  from 
military  service,  Id.  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbcmus  and  Peregrinus  adminbtered  justice  only  in 
private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  and  important  causes,  the  peo- 
ple either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one  or  more,  to 
preside  at  the  trial,  {qui  qtutstUmi  praesseniy  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29^ 
guarerentf  quastiones  pttblicas  vel  jttdicia  exercertrU^  Liv.  iv.  51. 
xxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called  QUiESITORES,  or 
Qtuesiares  parricidii,  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was 
over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  Uv. 
ix.  26.  But  A.  U.  60^  it  was  determined,  that  the  PnBtor  Urhamu 
and  Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions ; 
and  that  the  four  other  praetors  should  during  their  magistracy  also 
remain  in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials ;  one  at  trials  concern- 
ing extortion  {de  repetundis)  ;  another,  concerning  bribery  (de  anUntu) ; 
a  Uiird,  concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state  (de  nuigestate)  * ; 
and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury  (de  pecukOu). 
These  were  called  QUiESTlONES  JPERPETUiE,  Cic.  BrtO.  26^ 
because  they  were  annually  assigned  (numdedfontur)  to  particular 
praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole  year  (qm  perpeiud 
exercerent)^  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law ;  so  that 
there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing 
extraordinary  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their 
authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing 
unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the 
matter  themselves,  or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial; 
and  then  they  were  said  extra  ordinem  quarere :  as  in  the  case  of 
Clodius,  for  violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bima  Dea^  or  Grood  God- 
dess, Cic.  AtL  i.  13,  14.  16.,  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
Cic.  pro  MiL  &c. 

L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  quasHones  perpehuByhj  adding 
those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  crimine  falsi^  concerning  forgers  of  wills  or 
other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &c. ;  A  8ICARIIS  H 
VENEFICIS,  about  such  as  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison ; 
et  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account  he  created  two  additional 
praetors,  A.  U.  672 ;  some  say  four.  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  num- 
ber of  praetors,  first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Dio.  xlii.  5i.,  then  to  fourteen. 
Id.  xliii.  47.,  afterwards  to  sixteen,  lb.  49.    Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  37.    Under 

*  <•  Tac.  Ann.  i.  72.  Legem  mmjettatia  reduxent  (Tiberiui),  cui  nomen  spud 
Teteres  idem,  ted  alia  in^  judicium  Teniebant ;  si  quia  proditione  exercitum,  aut 
plebem  teditionibus,  denique  male  gestA  republic^  majestatem  popuU  Roman! 
minuifset.** — T. 
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the  tritimviriy  there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year,  Dio.  xlyiii.  4S.  5S. 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten,  xliii.  S2« ;  but 
afterwards  made  them  sixteen,  Pompon,  de  Orig,  Jur,  \u  28.  Ac* 
cording  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death, 
AnnaL  i.  14.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  and 
sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  Iviii.  20.  Claudius  added  two  praetors  for  the 
cognisance  of  trusts  (qui  de  fidd  commissis  jut  dicerent).  The  num- 
ber then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of  the  prae- 
tom  were  conferred  on  the  prafectus  prcBtorio^  and  other  magistrates 
instituted  hj  the  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course  sunk  in  their 
importance ;  under  Valentinian  their  number  was  reduced  to  three  ; 
and  this  magistral^  having  become  an  empty  name  (tnoM  wjmen\ 
Boeth.  de  ConsoL  rhilos.  iii.  4.,  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it 
is  thought,  under  Justinian. 

III.  CENSORS.* 

Two  magistrates  were  first  created  [Papirius  and  Sempronius], 
A.  U.  312,  for  taking  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  value  of  their  fortunes  {censui  agendo) ;  whence  they  were  called 
CENSORES,  Liv.  et  FesL  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censionem,  id  esi^ 
arbitrium^  censeretur  poptUus,  Van*.  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  consulsy 
being  engaged  in  wars  abroad  or  commotions  at  home,  had  not  leisure 
for  that  business  (nan  consulibus  oper<B  erat,  sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  lis  non 
vacabat  id  negotium  agere);  the  census  had  been  intermitted  for 
seventeen  years,  Liv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years.  Ibid.  But 
afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law  was  passed 
bv  Mamercus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that  they  should  be 
elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their  power  should  continue  only  a 
year  and  a  half  (Ex  quinquennali  annua  ac  semestris  oensura  facta 
est),  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  S3. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the  lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons of  consular  dignity ;  at  first  only  from  among  the  patricians,  but 
afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian  censor 
was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who  also  had  been  the  first  ple- 
beian dictator,  Liv.  viL  22.  Afterwards  a  law  was  made,  that  one  of 
the  censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors 
were  plebeians,  Liv.  JEpit  59. ;  and  sometimes  those  were  created 
censors  who  had  neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv.  xxviL  6.  11.; 
but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely,  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Augustus,  are 
said  to  have  been  private  persons  (PRIVATI),  Dio.  liv.  2. ;  not  that 
they  had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Emperor ;  all  besides  him  being  called  by  that  name,  VelL 
iL  99.  Suet  Tacit,  et  Plin.  passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards  it  be- 
came very  great.    All  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject  to  them 

*  *'  The  most  famous  censorships  are,  that  of  Appius,  Cic.  Cato  M.  $  6.  fftr.  i. 
Sai»  ▼!.  20.,  and  that  of  Catoit  Lh*  xixix.  40.*'  —  T. 
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(tensoribui  $uhjeeiif  Lit.  iy.  24.).  Hence  the  censorship  is  called  bj 
Plutarch  the  summit  of  all  preferments  (omnittm  honorum  ^i^^ea^Vel 
fcuHgiumy,  in  Cat.  Maj^  and  by  Cicero  ttuigittra  pudoris  ei  modegti^ 
in  IHs.  ^,  The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than 
that  of  Consul,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues ;  and  it  was 
reokoned  the  chief  ornament  o(^  nobility  to  be  sprung  from  a  cen- 
Sorian  family,  Valer,  Max.  viii.  13.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  28.  HisL  uu  9. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and 
to  inspect  the  morals  o(^  the  citizens,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  Campus  MarHus.    Seated 
in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and  other  officers, 
they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their  classes  and  centuries, 
and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv.  xxtx.  37.,  to  be  called  (cUari)  before 
them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  fomilies, 
&c.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius.    (Seep.  76.)     At 
the  same  time  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  sup- 
plied the  vacant  places  in  both  *,  and  inflicted  various  marks  of  dis- 
grace (notas  inurebant)  on  those  who  deserved  it.     A  senator  tbey 
excluded  from  the  senate-house  (senatu  movebant  vel  eficiebani)  (see 
p^  7*),  an  eques  they  deprived  of  his  public  horse  (equum  adhnebant) 
(see  p.  24.),  and  any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honour- 
able to  a  less  honourable  tribe  (tribu  movebant) ;  or  deprived  him  of 
all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  (jBrarium  fim-- 
ebanij  Liv*     Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  albo  centuria  sua,  sed  ad  hocesset 
tivis  tantuMy  ut  pro  capite  sua  tributi  nomine  sera  penderet,  Ascon.  in 
Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabulas  Cceritumy  vel  imter 
daritas  r^ertbant,  i.  e.  jure  suffragii  privabant,  Gell.  xvi.  13.  Strab.  v. 
p.  220.      Hence  Carite  cerd  digni,  worthless  persons,  Horat  Ep.  i. 
6.  63.    But  this  last  phrase  does  not  often  occur.     Cicero  and  Livr 
almost  always  use  ^rarium  facere ;  in  vel  inter  €Brarios  r^erre^ 
This  mark  of  disgrace  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  eques,  and 
was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their 
order ;  thus,  Censores  Mamercum,  qui  fuerat  dictator,  tribu  movenmty 
ccti^fdicatoque  eensu,  (i.  e.  having  made  the  valuation  of  his  estate 
eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  tliat  thus  he  might  be  obliged  to  pay 
eight  times  more  tribute,)  cerarium  fecerunt,  Liv.  iv.  24.     Omnes  quos 
senatu  moverunt,  quibusque  equos  ademerunt,  tjerarios  fecerunt,  et  tribu 
ptoverunt,  xlii.  10.    The  censors  themselves  did  not  sometimes  agree 
about  their  powers  in   this  respect;   Claudius  negabat,   SuffragH 
kUionem  if^ussu  populi  censorem  cuiquam  homini  adimere  posse.   Neque 
enim  si  tribu  movers  posset,  quod  sit  nihil  aliud  qudm  mutare  jubere 
iribum,  ideo  omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  tribubus  emovere  posse :  id  est,  eivitaiem 
Ubertatemque  eripere,  non  ubi  censentur  finire,  sed  censu  exchtdertm 
HcBc  inter  ipsos  disceptata,  &c.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what  evi- 
dence, and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper :  but,  when  they  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed  a  reason  to  their 

•  **  Compare  Cic.  de  Legg.  iiL  12.»*—  T. 

f  The  name  terarius  is  explained,  by  Niebuhr,  to  denote  a  person  who  was  not 
a  member  of  a  tribe,  and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  military  service ;  upon  whom, 
consequently,  a  higher  rate  of  tribute  was  imposed  for  the  pensions  of  soldien 
^m  fTiifirorf).— .  Vol.  i.  p.  412. 
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oeMure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.,  wbich  was  called  SUBSCRIPTIO  CEN^ 
SORIA,  Cie,  pro  duent.  43,  44.  Sometimes  an  appeal  was  made 
from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Plutarch,  in  T,  Q.  F'ltnmfu 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  inflicting  any 
censure,  (ui  idler  de  senatu  moveri  velii,  alter  retineat;  ut  alter  m 
mrarios  r^errit  aut  trtbu  moveri  jubeat^  alter  vetety  Cic  ibid.  TVes 
e^ecti  de  senaiu  ;  retinuit  quoedam  Lepidtts  a  collegd  pneteriioe^  Lay,  xL 
51^  but  they  might  even  stigmatise  one  another,  Zdv,  xxix.  S7. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  enrolled  by 
their  own  censors*  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Roman 
censors  (ex  fomntld  ab  JRamanis  censoribus  daid),  and  an  account  of 
them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv,  xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate 
might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth  and  condition  of  the  whole  empire, 
Und^  37.  [_Per provincias  dimiserunt  senatores^  ut  civium  JRomanorwn 
in  exereitibusy  quantus  ubiqtte  esset,  referretur  Humerus.'] 

Wlien  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere;  CEnazRE populi  €BviiateSf 
eobolesy  famiUas,  pecuniasque,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3.  Referre  in  censum^ 
Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.,  or  censui  ascrihere^  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51. 
The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  thetr 
fortunes,  &c.  were  said,  Censeri  modum  agri,  maneipioy  pectmicUy  &c 
sc  secundum  vel  quod  ady  Cic.  Flacc.  32.  s.  80.  Profiteri ;  in  censum 
d^erre  vel  cUdicare,  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  £p.  95.  annos  deferre  vd 
censeri:  thus,  CL.  annos  (t.  e,  150  years  old)  census  est  CUmdU 
C<Bsaris  censtira  T,  FuUonius  Bononiensis  ;  idque  collatis  censibus  quae 
anti  detuleraty  verum  apparuity  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.  Sometimes  also 
eensere  ;  thus,  Pr<edia  censercy  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms, 
Cic,  Flacc.  32.  Liv,  xlv.  1 5.  Prcsdia  censui  censendoy  sc.  apta  ;  i.  e. 
quorum  census  censeri,  pretium  testimari  ordinis  et  tribuU  causd potest: 
&rms,  of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence,  censeriy  to  be 
valued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation ;  Cic  Arch,  6.  VaL  Max, 
V.  3.  ext,  3.  Ovid,  Am,  ii.  15.  2.  Senec,  Ep,  76.  Plin,  Pan.  15.  De 
quo  censerisy  amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you  are  valued, 
Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  73.  Privatus  illis  C£NSUS  erat  brevisy  their  private 
fortune  was  small,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13.  exiguusy  Ep.  i.  1.  43.,  tenuis^ 
Id.  7.  76.  Equestrisy  v.  -eer,  the  fortune  of  an  Eques  ;  CCCC.  miUia 
nummumy  400,000  sesterces,  Plin.Ep.  i.  19.  Senatoriusy  of  a  senator, 
SueL  Vesp.  1 7.  Homo  sine  censuy  Cic.  Flacc.  52.  Ex  censu  tributa 
eonferrcy  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Culttis  major  censuy  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  323. 
Dot  census  honoresy  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56,  Census  partus  per  vul» 
neroy  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid,  9.  Demitiere  censum  in  visceruy 
i.  e.  bona  obligurircy  to  eat  up.  Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Romani  census 
poptdiy  the  treasury,  Lucan,  iii.  157.  Breves  extendere  census,  to  make 
a  small  fortune  go  far,  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the  old,  when  it  was 
necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit,  19.  They  let  the  public  lands  and  taxes 
(see  p.  61.),  and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribed  to  the 
farmers-general  (mancipibus  v,  publicanis)  were  called  Leges  vel  Ta^ 
bulcB  CensoruBy  Cic  Ver.  iii.  6.  in  RuU.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  repairing 
the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticoes,  &c.  (opera  puUica  <edi» 
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fiecmia  ei  reficienda  REDEMPTORIBUS  locabant);  which  they 
examined  when  finished  (probaverunt,  i.  e.  recti  et  ex  ordine  facta  este 
pronunciaverunt) ;  and  caused  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  (tarta  tecta 
exigehanti  sc.  e^),  Liv.  iv.  22.  x1.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.*  The  expenses 
allowed  by  the  public  for  executing  these  works  were  called  Ultro- 
TRIBUTA,  Liv,  xxxix.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec,  Benef,  it.  1.  Hence  UUro- 
trihuia  locctrcj  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum  for  executing 
them  ;  conducere,  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  making  the 

Eublic  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c.  Lw.  ix.  29.  43.  xli.  27.  Ther 
kewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing  the  public  sacrifices,  PkUarek, 
m  Cat^  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  curule  magistrates,  lAv.  xxir.  18. 
FeiL  in  Voe.  Equi  Curules  :  also  about  feeding  the  geese  which 
were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved 
it,  when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic.  pro  Boec.  Am.  20. 
PHn.  X.  22.  8.  26.  xxix.  4.  s.  1 4. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what  be* 
longed  to  the  public,  Liv.  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refused  to  obey  their 
•entenccy  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects  till  he  made 
payment,  Liv,  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but  this 
was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the  people  f ; 
without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of  laying  out  the 
public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands,  Liv,  xxvii.  11.  xl.  46. 
xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Polyb,  vi.  10.  Hence  the  senate  sometimes  can- 
celled their  leases  (Jocationes  inducebant)  when  they  disapproved  of 
them.  Id,  xxxix.  44.  For  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all 
these  matters,  ibid. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any  thing  before 
the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  or  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxv.  17*    Liv.  loc  dL 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crim^  or  to 
such  things  as  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  were  punishable  by  law,  but  only  to  matters  of  a  private  nature, 
and  of  less  importance  ;  as,  if  one  did  not  cultivate  his  ground  pro- 
perly, Gell,  iv.  12. ;  if  an  eques  did  not  take  proper  care  of  his  horse» 
which  was  called  Incuria,  or  ImpoHtiOy  ibid. ;  if  one  lived  too  long 
unmarried  (the  fine  for  which  was  called  as  vxorium,  FestH$)^  or 
contracted  debt  without  cause,  &c,  Valer,  Max.  ii.  9. ;  and  particu- 
larly, if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war, 
Liv,  xxiv.  18.,  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cie,  CluenL  47. ;  above 
all,  if  a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cic.  Off.  iii.  SI. 
GeU.  vii.  18. 

•  "Polyb.  vi.  17.**  — r. 

i*  «  So  far  were  the  Romans  from  regarding  taxation  as  depending  on  the  will  of 
tlic  people,  and  the  determining  concerning  it  as  the  great  business  of  freedom,  that 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  insrance,  except  tlie  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  manumis- 
sions, of  the  legislature's  interfering  about  it.  Even  the  senate  left  the  regulation  of 
the  property  tax  entirely  fo  the  discretion  of  the  censors.  Caniillus  and  Albinus 
laid  a  heavy  burthen  on  bachelors,  and  made  orphans  liable  to  the  ordinary  taxes : 
Cato  and  Flaccus  subjected  women's  clothes  and  ornauients,  and  chariots  of  more 
than  a  certain  price,  to  Uxation  :  they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  high-priced  young 
-Uvea  at  ten  times  the  purchase  money,  and  put  a  higher  duty  on  all  these  oijecta, 
penalty  for  possessing  them.'* — Maft.  ii.  p.  40S. 
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The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence  (cautam 
dieere)^  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  sentence  of  the  censors  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSORIA 
re\Judieium  censaris)  only  affected  the  rank  and  character  of  persons. 
It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMINIA  (quod  in  nomine 
tantitm^  i.  e.  dignitate  versabatur),  and  in  later  times  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush,  (nihil fere  damnaio 
ii^erebat  pr€Bler  rvborem,  Cic.)  [de  Rep.  iv.  ex  Nonio.] 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law 
(nonpro  rejudicatd  habehaturX  but  might  be  eitlier  taken  off  by  tlie 
next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gteta,  who  had 
been  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next 
hahrum  himself  made  censor,  Cic.  pro  Clueni.  42.'  See  p.  7.  Some- 
times the  senate  added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors 
(inerti  oensoruB  noUe)  by  their  decree  ;  which  imposed  an  additional 
punishment,  Liv,  xxiv.  18.* 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv.  xxiiL 
22,  2S.  Afler  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  intermitted  for  about 
seventeen  years,  Ascon,  in  Cic, 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Liv,  xxiv. 
43.  xliii.  15,  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a  censor  to  be 
seized  and  led  to  prison.  Id,  ix.  34. ;  and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  Id,  Epit  59.  Plin,  vii.  44.  s.  45. ;  but  both  were  pre- 
vented by  their  colleagues,  Plin,  ibid,  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors :  —  1 .  No  one  could  be 
elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of  C.  Martins 
Rutilns,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  conferred  on  him, 

hence  sumamed  CENSORINUS,    Vakr.  Max,  iv.  1 2.  If  one  of 

the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his 
surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office^  Liv*  xxiv.  43. 
xxvii.  6.   Pluiarch,  Q,  Rom,  50. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  had 
happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Liv,  v.  31. 
▼i.  27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their  election* 
It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were  over,  to  sit  down 
on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martkis  before  the  temple  of 

*  "  A  scandalous  offender  was  assuredly  always  punished  with  civil  degradation 
by  the  laws  of  Rome,  as  he  was  with  i.rifda  at  Athens :  the  very  notion  of  a 
judicium  turpe  implies  that  this  was  its  effect.  A  guardian  or  partner  convicted 
of  fraud,  a  perjured  witness,  a  thief  or  robber,  and  ouier  criminals  of  the  kind,  for- 
feited their  civil  rank,  and  were  expelled  from  their  order  and  their  tribe  by  the 
sentence  that  pronounced  them  guilty.  In  such  cases  the  censors  merely  executed 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  So  again  when  they  struck  out  a  man  who  bad  chosen 
a  degrading  occu[)atian,  or  lieen  turned  ignominiously  out  of  tlie  army,  they  as* 
suredly  could  not  restore  such  an  offender  to  his  civil  rank,  even  with  tlieir  united 
voice.  (Cic.  pro  Ctuent,  42.  Turpi  judicio  damnati  in  perpetuum  omni  honor* 
ac  dignitate  privantur. )  But  the  case  was  different  when  they  acted  on  their  privatt 
conviction  of  a  man's  unworthincss,  and  not  in  execution  of  a  Judicial  tantanM," 
^  2fkb.  ii.  p.  806. 
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Tbe  power  of  the  ccnaui*  cootinaed  unimpaired  to  the  tnbmieship 
of  CloduM,  A.  U.  696*  vbo  got  a  lav  pasted,  onkring  that  Do'aeaator 
sfaoold  be  dfgradrd  br  the  cenaora.  unless  he  bad  been  fonnaliy 
accused  and  coodemned  bj  both  censors,  Dio.  xxxriiL  13. ;  but  this 
hm  vas  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  the  censorship 
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Un«r  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ;  but  tba 
diief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  bj  the  emperors  themselTes,  or  bj 
other  magistrates. 

Julias  CsBsar  made  a  review  of  the  people  (ranastoa  pcpuii  egii) 
aAer  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  bj  means  of  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  houses  (vicaitm  per  dommot  imsmitrum).  Suet.  JuL  41.; 
out  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  only  of  the 
poorer  sort,  who  received  a  roonthlj  gratuity  of  corn  from  the  public, 
tbuL  which  used  to  be  given  them  m  former  times,  first  at  a  low  pricct 
Lh.  iL  54.,  and  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius^  for  nought,  Cic^pro 
SexL  25.  Arnxm.  in  Cic, 

Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  morals  of 
tbe  citizens  for  three  years.  Dm.  xlilL  14.  under  the  title  of  PRJE. 
PECTUS  MORUM  vel  nwribus,  Suet.  JuL  76.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.; 
afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  censor,  Dio,  xliv.  5.  A  power 
similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third 
consulship  {corripendis  mortbus  ekledtu).  Tacit.  Ann.  iL  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  Uie  people ;  the  6rst  and  last 
time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  Su^  Attg,  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power  as 
Julius  Cssar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
liiu  17*  Liv.  ii.  10.  SO.  according  to  Suetonius  for  life  (recepit  et 
morum  legumque  regimen  perpetuum).  Suet.  Aug.  27.  under  the  title 
of  MAGI8TER  MORUM,  Fast.  Cam.    Hence  Horace,  Bpist.  ii.  1. 

Ciim  tot  nutinecuy  ac  tanta  negotia  solus. 
Res  Ttakts  armis  iuteris,  moribus  omes, 
Legihus  emendeSj  &c 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  Suet  27.  although 
he  i«  to  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat  ii.  4.;  and  Ovid  says  of  him. 

Sic  agitur  CENSURA,  et  sic  exempla  parantur^ 

Cum  vindeXf  alios  quod  monet  ipse,/acit  past«  vi.  G47« 
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Some  of  ^e  Micoeeding  emperors  assuined  this  tide,  partlcolarijr  those 
of  the  Flavian  famil j,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it ;  as  Trajan,  Ptm* 
Ptmeg.  45.  afler  whom  we  rarely  6nd  it  mentioned,  Dto.liiL  18» 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time  (non  id  tempvm 
qfnMur(B)f  Tacit*  Ann.  ii.  83.  It  was  therefore  intermitted  during  hia- 
government,  as  it  was  likewise  during  that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  Lb  Vitelltus,  the 
ftther  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800.  SueL  Claud.  16. 
Fi^  2. ;  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A.  U.  827.  Svet.  Veqh  8.  TifL  6. ; 
but  never  afler.  Censorious  de  die  not.  18.  says,  that  this  review  was 
made  only  seventy-five  times  during  650,  or  rather  630  years,  ftova, 
its  first  institution  under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which 
it  was  totally  discontinued,  ibid 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person  of 
Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome  at  that 
period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.     TrebelL  PoUio  in  Voter. 
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The  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account  of  debt, 
Liv.  ii.  23.  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to 
a  mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacer  *,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
A.  U.  260.  ibid,  32. ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they 
obtained  from  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were 
insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve  their  cre- 
ditors ;  and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should  have  proper  magistrates 
of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred 
and  inviolable  (sacrosancii),  Liv.  iii.  33.  53*  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They 
were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to  Varro,  de  Ling'Lai.  /.  iv.  14-.^ 
because  they  were  at  first  created  from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Com.  1.,  at  the  as- 
sembly by  curuBj  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  colleagues  to 
themselves,  iL  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were  first  elected  at  the 
CovniHa  Tribuia,  c,  58.,  f  and  A.  U.  297,  ten  tribunes  were  created, 
Iav.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continued  ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune  unless  first  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius  the  enemy  of  Cicero, 
pro  Dom,  16.  SueL  Jul,  20.  At  one  time,  however,  we  find  two 
patridans  of  consular  dignity  elected  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  65.  And  no 
one  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian  eedile,  whose  father  had  borne 
a  curule  ofiice,  and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxx.  19.,  nor  whose  fkther  was  a 
captive^  xxviii.  21. 

*  «  It  bad  its  name  from  being  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the  plebeians,  when 
they  were  leaving  their  camp.** — Nteb'  i.  p.  53S. 

t  Volero  was  the  author  of  the  bill  which  transferred  the  election  of  tribunes  from 
the  comilia  curiata  to  the  comitia  trihuta.  In  these  assemblies  the  people's  own 
magistrates  might  preside :  all  the  dtisens  of  the  country  tribes,  as  well  as  the  in- 
babitanU  of  Rome,  had  a  right  of  voting,  —  there  was  no  necessi^  for  any  previous 
tenatUt  consuUumf  and  the  augurs  could  not  put  off  the  holding  of  the  comitia,  or 
annul  the  election  of  such  tribunes  as  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  patricians,  undei' 
the  pretence  that  the  omens  were  inauspicious,  for  these  comitia  were  not  preceded 
by  taking  the  auspices.  After  a  violent  struggle,  Livy  tells  us  that  the  law  w^s 
quietly  pM6ed  (Lex  iifentio  perfertur^  ii.  57.). 


m  BLBCTfOM   OF    TRIBUVBS — THBIR   POWERS. 

The  tribune*  went  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  among  the 
plebeians;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  AHnian  law,  some  think 
A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune  who  was  not  a  senator, 
GtiL  xir*  8.  SmeL  Aug.  10.  And  we  read,  that  when  there  were  no 
seuatorian  candidates,  on  account  of  die  powers  of  that  office  being 
diminished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the  Equitm^  Suet.  Aug.  40l 
Dio.  lir.  S6.  SO.  But  others  diinlc,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained, 
that  those  who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and 
did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  election.*  See 
Manutimt  de  Legg.  It  is  certain,  however,  diat  under  the  emperors, 
no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate  for  the  tribune- 
ship  {ju»  tribtmaiAs petmdi),  Plin.  £p.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  oomlfui  for 
electing  tribunes,  Ztv.  iii.  64.,  which  charge  was  called  9orscamitiorum^ 
ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri,  when  there  were  no 
tribunes,  the  Pamifex  Maximus  presided  at  their  election,  e.  54.  If 
die  assembly  was  broken  off  (si  eamitia  dirempta  estent),  before  the 
ten  tribunes  were  elected,  those  who  were  created  miglit  choose 
(eooptare)  colleagues  for  themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c  65* 
snt  a  law  was  immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  [A.  U.  2505]  to 
prevent  this  for  the  future,  which  enacted,  **  That  he  who  presided 
*^  should  continue  the  comitia^  and  recall  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes, 
^  till  ten  were  elected,"  ibid.\ 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  December 
(anU  diem  guartum  idAs  DeoembrU)^  because  the  first  tribunes  were 
elected  on  that  day,  Liv*  xxxix.  52.  Diangs,  vi.  89.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it  was  on  the  5th  (tumis  I}eoembris)f 
in  prooem.  Verr.  10.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero 
himself,  on  that  day,  calls  Cato  iribunus  designatus,  pro  Sext.  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  ioga  praieaUOy  nor  had  they  any  external 
mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle  called  viaior,  who  went 
before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  carriage^ 
Cie.  Phil  \L  24.  Plui.  Quatt  Pom.  81.  When  they  administered 
justice,  they  had  no  tribunal,  but  sat  on  subielUa  or  benches,  Aseon. 
in  Cic  They  had,  however,  on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency  ; 
and  every  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Plin.  Ep,  i.  2S. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It  consisted 
in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys*  vii.  17.,  and  was  expressed  by  the 
word  VETO,  I  forbid  it  They  had  only  the  right  of  seizing,  but 
not  of  summoning  (prehensionem  sed  non  vocaiionem  babebcmt),  Gdk 
xiiL  12.  Their  office  was  only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the 
patricians  and  magistrates  (Auxiliiy  nonpcmajus  datum  illi potesiaii), 
Liv.  ii.  S5.  vi.  37*  Hence  they  were  said  esse  privati,  sine  imperiop 
sine  magistnUu,  ii.  56.,  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  magis- 

*  From  the  Atinian  l«w,  it  appears  evident  that  the  election  to  the  tribuneship 
WM  possible  without  a  previous  election  to  the  qua»itorship ;  because  the  latter  office 
gave  an  immediate  right  to  the  senate.     See  tlie  note,  p.  4. 

f  For  in  the  year  preceding,  after  five  new  tribunes  had  been  elected,  Duiliut 

dinnined  the  assembly,  alleging  that  he  had  satisfied  the  law,  which  eipressly  directed 

that,  in  case  the  whole  number  of  tribunes  were  not  chosen  on  the  day  of  election, 

^  who  were  chosen  should  themselves  nominate  persons  to  fill  the  vacant  placet : 

I  iiiia«  eaUed  cooplaiio. 
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trateS)  PhOarch.  in  ConoL  ei  QwetL  Bom.  81^  u  thej  were  after- 
wards,  Lw,  iv.  2.  SaU,  Jug,  37.  *  Thej  were  not  even  allowed  to 
enter  the  senate.    See  p.  15. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  thej  increased  their  inflaence  to  such  a 
degree  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  people, 
thej  did  almost  whatever  thev  pleased.  Thej  hindered  the  coUectioQ 
of  tribute,  Ldv.  v.  12.,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  iv.  1.,  and  the  creation 
of  magistrates,  which  thej  did  at  one  time  for  five  vears,  Iav.  vi.  35. 
Thej  could  put  a  negative  (interoedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  ordinances  of  the  people,  Cic,  pro  MiL  6.  Zrr.  xlv.  21. 
Pofyk  vi.  14.,  and  a  single  tribune,  bj  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  pro- 
ceedines  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  Csesar  calls  exiremum 
Jus  trUnmorumy  de  Bel).  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  48.  vi.  35. 
Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obej  it, 
whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediatelj  ordereu  to 
be  led  to  prison  bj  a  viator^  or  a  daj  was  appointed  for  his  trial 
before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tribunes, 
the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain  {in  ordinem  eogere)^ 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3,  4.  PhUarch.  in  Mario.  Thej  first 
began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before 
the  ComiHa  Triln£a  ;  as  thej  did  Conolanus,  Diony$,  vii.  65* 

If  anj  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  accursed 
{iocer),  and  his  goods  were  confiscated  [to  the  temple  of  Ceres],  Liv. 
ill  55.  Dionys,  vi.  89.  viii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  thej 
carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  Thej  claimed  a  right 
to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their  provinces,  Plutarch,  m 
Criut.  Dio,  xxxix.  39.,  and  even  to  pull  victorious  generals  from  their 
triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro  Ccel,  14.  Thej  stopped  the  course  of 
justice  bj  putting  off  trials,  Liv.  iii.  25.  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  2.  in  Vatin.  14., 
and  hindering  tiie  execution  of  a  sentence,  Cic  de  Prov.  Cong.  8« 
lAv.  xxxviii.  60.  Thej  sometimes  ordered  the  militarj  tribunes,  and 
even  the  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v.  9.  EpnJL  48.  5Sm 
Cic.  in  VaJdn.  9,  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  Tas  the  Eph6ri  at  Lacedaemon 
did  their  kings,  Nep.  in  Paus.  3.,  wnom  the  tribunes  at  Rome  re- 
sembled, Cic,  de  Legg.  iiL  7*  9.)  Hence  it  was  said.  Datum  sub 
jugum  iribunititg  poiestatis  consulttium  fuitse^  Liv.  iv.  26. 

The  tribunes  usuallj  did  not  give  their  ne^tive  to  a  law,  tUl 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Ldv.  xlv.  21. 

The  onlj  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number  (e  collegia  tribu$wrum)^ 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48. 
vi.  35;  but  those  who  did  so  might  afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trid 
before  the  people  bj  their  colleagues,  v.  29.f 

*  *<  In  the  Beventh  century  of  the  city,  the  tribunes  were  to  the  fullest  extent  • 
national  magistracy  :  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  existimce,  they  were  jutt 
as  decidedly  a  mQve  plebeian  magistracy ;  but  this  they  were  incontestably :  only 
their  province  was  neither  government  nur  administration.  In  their  most  essential 
cfaaracrer  they  were  representatives  of  the  commonalty :  as  such,  protectors  of  the 
liberties  of  their  order  against  the  supreme  power,  not  partakers  in  that  power :  as 
such,  too,  not  empowered  to  impose  a  mulct  {muUam  dicere),  but  only  to 
the  imposition  of  it  to  the  commonalty  (irrogar*).** — Nieb.  i.  p.  543. 

f  •*  The  tribunate  of  the  people,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
an  important  change.     Hitherto  a  plurality  of  TOtes  had  always  be«r 


124  rowBR  or  tue  tbibuvks,  aow  umitxd. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on,  by  entreaties  «r  tfateali^  to 
withdraw  his  negative  {ifUercessiane  desistere),  or  he  demanded  time 
to  consider  it  {nodem  Mi  ad  deliberandum  posiuiavU ;  at  pesino  die 
maram  nuUam  esse  fadurum),  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic  iv.  2.  Buau 
viii.  B*  \  or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose 
him^  Cos,  de  Bell,  Civ.  i.  5.  Cic,  PhiL  ii.  21>  22.  (see  p.  20.)  ;  from 
the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  LonginuSf  tribmies 
of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Coelins,  fled  from  the  ci^ 
to  Csesar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the  river 
Bubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  of  leading  bis 
army  to  Rome,  Cic,  PhiL  ii.  21,  22.  Dio.  x\,  13.  Appian,  CimL  ii. 
p*  448.    Plu^rch,  in  C<B*,p,  727.    Lucan.  i.  273.  ♦ 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the  power  c^ 
the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIPTIO,  Cic  Au.  vii.  a 
pro  Mil,  33.  C<es,  de  BelL  Civ,  i.  32.,  and  of  removing  them  from 
their  office  (a  npublied  removendi,  i.  e.  curid  etforo  inierdMcendi}y  Caes. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet.  Jul.  16.,  as  they  did  likewise  other  magis* 
trates,  ibid,  Cic  Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  s&xt 
a  tribune  to  prison,  Bio,  xl.  45. ;  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when 
all  order  was  violated,  ibid,  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were  created^ 
lAv,  iii.  32.,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed,  vi.  38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city  f ,  Bianys*  viiL 
87.,  ana  a  mile  around  it  (neque  enimpravocationem  esse  Umgiua  ab  ttrbe 


it:  the  •gnuian  bill  of  339  was  lost,  because  the  patricians  gained  six  of  tfat 
tribunes,  t. «.  a  majority :  the  great  exertions  made  to  obtain  this  minority  would 
have  been  needless,  if  a  single  veto  had  already  been  sufficient ;  and  if  the  four 
tribunes,  who  made  the  cause  of  the  consul  C.  Seropronius  their  own,  could  have 
annulled  their  colleagues*  impeachment  by  a  word,  they  would  not  have  tried  to 
mollify  the  people  by  putting  on  mourning  and  by  entreaties.  {Liv.  iv.  42.  48. )  On 
llie  oihsr  band,  in  360  and  361,  the  bill  regarding  Veii  was  stopped  by  two  of  the 
tribunes  (Xif.  ▼.  29. ),  just  as  the  elections  were  in  380  by  Licinius  and  Sextius ;  so 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  other  eight  to  remove  this  impediment.  Hence 
the  limits  of  the  time  within  which  this  innovation  falls  are  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  but 
it  n  not  so  clear  with  what  view  it  was  introduced.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
govemment  alone  can  have  desired  such  a  change,  with  a  view  of  stemming  the  pro^ 
feedings  of  the  tribunes :  one  or  two  out  of  the  ten  would  still  be  likely  to  take  its 
side ;  while  all  hope  of  gaining  a  majority  was  sure  to  grow  less  and  less,  so  long  as 
the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  people  were  daily  becoming  more  firmly 
established,  and  as  every  body  could  see  that  the  power  of  the  patricians  was  losing 
ground.** —  Nieb,  ii.  p.  435. 

«  If  a  tribune  persevered  in  his  opposition  (intercenio),  his  colleagues  sometimes 
90ved  the  comitia  to  depose  him.  Thus  when  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  endei^ 
▼oured  to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  Agrarian  law,  A.  U.  620,  his  colleague, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  assembled  the  tribes,  and  he  was  deposed  accordingly.  This 
example  was  afterwards  imitated  by  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius,  when  his  colleague, 
L.  Trebelliusi  opposed  the  passing  a  decree  for  committing  to  Pompey  the  conduct 
of  the  piratic  war,  with  exorbitant  powers  unknown  to  the  laws.  Gabinius  moved 
to  have  Trebellius  deposed  from  his  office;  and  seventeen  of  the  thirty- five  tribes 
had  already  voted  against  him,  when  he  withdrew  his  opposition. 

t  When  one  of  the  tribunes,  A.  U.  270,  would  not  suffer  the  consuls  to  levy 
troops,  till  they  had  first  brought  the  senate's  decree  for  the  partition  of  the  public 
lands,  the  consuls,  in  order  to  surmount  the  difficulty,  erected  their  tribunal  without 
the  city  to  summon  the  citizens  to  enlist ;  where  tlie  tribune  could  give  them  no 
Oj^position,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  text. 


MiUipiMauwm)y  Liy«  iiL  20.,  unless  when  they  were  sent  any  whet«  by 
the  seaate  and  people ;  and  then  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the 
emph^  aeize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  bring  hkn 
to  Rome  (jieresacrosanektpotegtaiis),  Lir.  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pemociare)  in 
Ae  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  tewU)  except 
during  the  PeruB  Latmtty  Dionys.  viii.  87. ;  and  their  doors  were  open 
day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to  receive  the 
requests  and  complaints  of  the  wretched,  Gell,  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob. 
Sat.u  S. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name  Tribuni.  Those  whe 
implored  their  assistance  (eos  appeUabant  vel  ataciHttm  imphrabani) 
said,  A  voBis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  vt  mihi  actxilio  sitis.  The 
tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  brimus,  vel  non  sRimis,  Ztt^  iv.  26. 
xxviii.  iS* 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be  made, 
after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together  (cum  in  consilium  ieoessu$eni), 
one  of  their  number  declared  (ex  sud  coUegarumque  senieniid  vel  pro 
eoBegio  pronunciavii)^  Se  intbrcedere,  vel  non  intbrcedbrb,  aui 
MORAM  FACERE  comitiis,  delectui^  &c.  Also,  be  non  passuros  legeM 
firri  Tel  abrogari  ;  rdaiionemfien  de,  &c,  Pnmunciani  placers,  &c* 
This  was  called  DECRETUM  trUmnorum,  Liv.  iii.  13.  4*  aUinpag$hi^ 
Thns^  Medio  decretojus  auxiUi  sui  expediunt^  exert  their  right  of 
interoessicm  by  a  moderate  decree,  ibid. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  decreed 
was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  41.  If  any 
one  difiered  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced  his  decree ;  thus, 
Tib,  Gracekus  ita  decrevit:  Quo  minus  ex  bonis  L.  Scipionis  quoi> 

JUDICATUM    SIT,    REDIGATUR,    SE  NON    INTERCEDERE  PR^TORI. 
L.  SCIPIONEM  NON   PASSURUM  in  CARCERE  ET    IN  VINCULIS   ESSE 

MiTTiQUE  EUM  SE  JUBERE,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  eomiHa  by 
tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Ztr.  iii.  10.  55.  (See  page  92.)  They  also  exercised 
the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U.  298.  Diom/s.  x.  21.  Cic  de 
Legg,  iii.  10.,  of  dismissing  it  when  assembled  by  another,  Appicm.  de 
BdL  Civ.  ii.,  and  of  making  a  motion,  although  the  consuls  were 
present,  Cic.  PkiL  vii.  1.  pro  Sext.  11.  They  likewise  sometimes 
hindered  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxviL  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  harangues 
to  them  (ooncionem  advocaba$U^  vel  populum  ad  ooneiontm)^  Gdl.  xii. 
14.  By  the  ICILIAN  law  [A.  U.  261]  it  was  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  Diongs.  vii. 
17.*    dc.pro  Sext.  S7.,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  m  the 

*  *'  He  was  to  give  bail  to  the  college  of  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
nnilct  they  should  affix  to  his  offence,  in  arraigning  him  before  the  commonalty  :  if 
he  did  not,  his  life  and  property  were  to  be  foHeit.*'  —  Nieb.U  p.  543.  Hooke 
(vol.  i.  p.  275.),  thinks  that  the  principal  point  gained  by  Brutus,  on  the  passing  of 
uie  IciUan  law,  was  not  any  thing  contained  in  the  law  itself,  but  was  rather  his  en- 
gaging the  people  to  assume  the  power  of  making  laws,  tribuno  roganie  (at  the 
motion  at  a  tribune),  without  any  previous  recommendation  or  approbation  of  them 
by  the  senateor  consuls.  The  trit^unes  had  hitherto  held  only  concilia,  councils,  folr 
conferring  with  the  plebdans,  but  they  now  turned  these  conciHa  Into  eomitia,  fbr 
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QwrmMirn  tununoned  by  them  without  their  permiauon.  Heoce,  eon^ 
ckmem  dare^  to  grant  leave  to  speak,  Cic.  AtL  iv.  2^  in  amckmem 
oioenderet  to  mount  the  rosiroy  ibid^  eoncianem  habere^  to  make  a 
speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so,  in  concionem 
^mdrty  Cic  pro  Sext.  40.,  m  eoncianem  vocare,  and  in  condone  Mare^  Id. 
Acad.  Iv.  47* ;  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any  thing  was, 
habere  oomitiOf  vel  AGERE  cum  populo^  GelL  xiiL  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  consuls 
themselves,  Cic^pro  Rabir.  2^  and  sometimes  would  not  permit  them 
to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  104.)  They  could  bring  any  one  before 
the  assembly  (ttd  concionem  vel  in  condone  proaucere)^  and  force 
them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them,  Cic.  in  Vatin,  10, 
in  Pis,  6,  7.  post  red.  in  Sen.  6.    Dio.  xxxviii.  16.  * 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most  pernicious 
laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions  were  about 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens  (LEGES  AGR  ARIiE), 
JUv.  ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vL  11.  Cic  in  RuiL  —  about  the  distribution  of 
com  hi  a  low  price,  or  for  nought  {Legee  FRUMENTARIiE  vel  an- 
nonaruB\  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic  ad  Heren.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  25. 
Ascon.  m  Cic.  —  and  about  the  diminution  of  interest  {de  kvando 
fomore)^  and  the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (de  node 
tofttJM;— i^FCENEBRES),  Zir.  vL  27.  35.  xii.  16.42.  xxxv.  7. 
Paterc.  W.  23.    (See  p.  45.) 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes  with 
others  respectmg  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and  their  order^ 
lAv.  vi.  35.  39. ;  and  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the  former  were 
often  dropped,  42.  At  last,  however,  after  great  struggles,  the 
tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to  all  the  offices  oi  the  state 
[A.U.386.  B.  C.  367]. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just  equilibrium. 
There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  deserving  were  pro- 
moted. The  republic  was  managed  for  several  ages  with  quiet  and 
moderation  (placidi  modesidque).  But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were 
introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patri- 
cians, and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the  honours  and  emolu* 
ments  of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed ;  and  the 
tribunes,  either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  influence  to 
prevent  it;  or  rather,  perhaps,  their  interposition  was  disregarded, 
SaUuei.  Jug.  ^l.\ 


making  laws.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  extremely  diminishing  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  augmenting  that  of  the  people  and  their  plebeian 
magistrates. 

*  "  The  proceedings  tit  the  tribunes  were  restricted  to  the  nundines,  or  to  one 
day  in  eight ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  terminated  in  one  day.  That 
is  to  say,  if  any  circumstance  hindered  a  proposition  from  coming  to  a  dedsion,  it 
was  lost ;  and  the  tribunes  were  compelled  to  give  fresh  notice  of  their  proposition, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  new  measure,  to  be  discussed  on  the  third  nundine.*' —  Nub,  il. 
p.  S14. 

t  **  The  first  instance  of  suspending  the  tribuneship  was  A.  U.  C.  30S,  upon 
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At  lost  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the  great 
Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  undertone  to  assert 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  oppression  of  the  nobility. 
But  proceeding  with  too  great  ardour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  multitude,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their 
enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  Capitol,  by  the 
nobility,  with  his  cousin  Scipio  NasTca,  PonHfex  Maxmui^  at  their 
head ;  A.  U.  620,  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  S5a  Cic  CkU.  i.  1. ;  and 
Caius,  a  few  years  after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opiroius, 
who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  SaUusi.  Jug*  16. 42. 
This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards  at 
different  times  deluged  the  state,  Appian.  ibid,  u  349.  VelL  ii.  S. 
From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used  with 
impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by  force  to 
be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman 
liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were  more  oppressed 
than  ever,  Salluii.  Ju^.  31. 

But  in  the  Jugurthme  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption  of  the 
nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  plebeians,  ani* 
mated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Memmius,  regained  the 
ascendency.  Ibid.  40.  65.  73.  84.  The  contest  betwixt  the  two  orders 
was  renewed;  but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused  by  their 
favourite,  the  ftithless  and  ambitious  Marius,  Duk  fragment,  xxxiv. 
94.,  the  nobility  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of  the 
tribunes,  by  enacting,  '*  That  whoever  had  been  tribune,  should  not 
afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  assemble 
the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them,  nor  to  propose  laws,"  Ztv. 
j^pt^  89.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  41 3. ;  but  should  only  retain  the  right  of 
intercession,  Cos.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  6.  (injuria  facienda  poiesiaiem 
ademUy  ouxiHi  forendi  reHquit,)  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  restored. 
In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  they  obtained  the  riffht  of 
enjoying  other  offices,  Asccn.  in  Cicj  and  in  the  consulship  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683,  all  their  former  powers.  Sou.  Cat.  38. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  de  Legg.  iii.  11.;  a  thing  which  Cassar  strenuously 
promoted,  Suei.  JuL  5. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  bv  the  leading  men  as  the 
tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob  (a  conductd  plebe 
stipati),  they  determined  every  thmg  by  force.  They  made  and 
abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  pro  SexL  25.    They  dis- 


Uie  crettion  of  the  decemnn.  The  functiont  of  the  tribunes  had  hitherto  been 
always  preserved,  even  under  the  dictators,  and  when  all  other  magistracies  ceased. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  tribunes  were  not  properly  magistrates,  but  only  protectors 
of  the  people  against  any  opprsssions  by  the  magistrates.**  {Phtt.  Quati*  Bom, 
p.  963.)  —  Hoolct*i  Bom»  Hkt*  b.  it  ch.  S6. 
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posed  ijf  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  thej  thought  proper,  and  con- 
ferred provinces  and  commands  on  those  who  purchased  them  at  the 
highest  price,  Cie.  pro  SexU  6.  10.  24.  26.  &c.  pro  Dom.  8.  20.  The 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence  and 
massacre ;  and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cie,  pro,  SexL  35, 
36,  37,  38.  &c.     Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8.  &c 

Julius  Csesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  excesses, 
and  had  made  a  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes  a  pretext  for 
making  war  on  his  country  (see  p.  124.),  having  at  last  become 
master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced  that  power,  by  whidi 
he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name ;  and  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
their  office  (potestate  privavit)  at  pleasure,  Suet,  Jul.  79. 2>io.xliv.  10. 
VelL  ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  himself  for 
life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  J9tb.  li.  19.,  the  exercise  of  it  by  proper 
magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an  absolute  monarchy, 
which  that  artful  usurper  established.  Suet,  Aug,  27«  Tacit  Aim, 
iii.  56,  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  Dio, 
liv.  3.  (see  p.  12.),  of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to 
in  all  cases,  Dio.  ii.  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  in- 
violable; so  that  it  became  a  capital  crime  (crimen  MAJESTATIS) 
to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17*9  which,  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers  of  the 
first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  tyranny 
r  ADJUMENTA  REGNI),  TaciL  Annal.  iii.  38.  Su^.  Tib.  58.  61. 
iVer.  35.  Hence  this,  among  other  powers,  used  to  be  conferred  on 
the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn 
occasions ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  Tribunitid  potestate  donatio 
Capitol,  in  M.  Anton. — Vopisc.  in  Tacit.  Hence  also  the  years  of 
their  government  were  called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian  power, 
Dio.  liiL  17*,  which  are  found  often  marked  on  ancient  coins ;  com- 
puted not  from  the  1st  of  January,  nor  from  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, (iv.  Id.  Dec,')  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes  entered  on  their 
office ;  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although  they 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power  (inanem  unUnxoH  et 
line  honore  nomen),  Rin.  £p.  i.  23.  Paneg.  10. 95.  Tacit,  i.  77.  xiii.  28., 
and  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  who  abolished 
this  with  other  ancient  offices. 


V.  ^DILES.* 

The  JEdilee  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings  (a  curd 
fl^ium). 

The  iBdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  iEDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260,  in  the 
Cotnitia  CuriatOy  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine  certain  lesser 
causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to  them,  Dionyi.  vi.  90.     They 

*  A  person  was  not  eligible  to  this  ofBce  till  the  age  of  37,  i.  e,  fife  yean  after 
hating  filled  the  quottonhip. 
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were  aAcrwards  created,  as  the  other  inferior  magistrates^  at  the 
ComUia  Tribuia* 

Two  jEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patricians, 
A,  U-  887,  to  perform  certam  public  games,  Liv,  vi.  42.  *  They 
were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but 
afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv.  vii.  1.,  at  the  ComiHa 
TrUnaoy  Gell.  vL  9l 

The  curule  aediles  wore  the  toga  proetextth  had  the  right  of  images, 
and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in  the  senate, 
Cie.  Verr,  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  curulis  when  they  administered 
justice,  whence  they  had  their  name,  ib.  Whereas  the  plebeian 
sdiles  sat  on  benches  (subsellia)^  Ascon.  in  Cic. ;  but  they  were  in- 
violable (SACROSANCTI)  as  the  tribunes,  Festus,  Liv.  iii.  55.  + 

The  office  of  the  sediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de  Legg* 
iii.  3^  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  basiUcce,  porticoes, 
aquseducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads,  &c.  especially  when  there 
were  no  censors :  also  of  private  buildings,  lest  they  should  become 
ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passengers.  They 
likewise  took  care  of  provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected 
those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Plaut. 
Hud.  iL  3.  42.  [They  published  edicts,  regulating  the  market  for 
slaves.]  They  broke  unjust  weights  and  measures,  Juvenal,  x.  101. 
They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals,  Cie.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast, 
vi.  Q6S.  They  restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They 
fined  or  banished  women  of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned  by 
the  senate  or  people,  TaciL  Ann.  ii.  85.  Liv.  x.  31.  xxv.  2.  They 
took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  introduced^ 
Liv.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  actions,  but  even 
words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  sediles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts  con- 
cerning them,  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.,  and  fined  delinquents. 

The  aediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing, 
unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  lictors  or 
viaioreSi  but  only  public  slaves,  Gell.  xiii.  12.  They  might  even  be 
sued  at  law  (in  Jus  vocari)  by  a  private  person,  ibid.  13. 

It  belonged  to  the  sdiles,  particularly  the  curule  aediles,  to  exhibit 
public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.,  which  they  sometimes 
did  at  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  preferments, 
Cic.  Off.  ii.  1 6.  J    They  examined  the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought 

*  LiTy  states,  that  the  plebeian  aediles  of  that  year  (for  some  cause,  which  he  does 
not  explain,  probably  on  account  of  the  expense)  refiised  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  care  of  making  preparations  fur  the  Ludi  Masimi ;  upon  which  the  young  pa> 
tricians  offered  to  take  it  upon  themselves,  on  condition  that  they  were  made  asdiies. 
Accordingly  the  people,  at  the  motion  of  the  dictator  (Camillus),  created  a  new  office 
in  fisvour  of  the  patricians. 

t  *'  Wbaterer  difference  there  might  have  been  originally  between  the  curule  and 
plebeian  sediles,  their  province  and  authority  seem,  in  later  times,  to  be  the  same, 
without  any  distinction  but  what  was  merely  nominaL  The  two  who  wera  drosen 
first,  were  probably  called  the  curule  aediles.  This  magistracy  gave  a  preccdemse  im 
the  senate,  or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking,  and  was  the  first  that  qualified  a  man 
to  have  a  picture  or  statue  of  himself  (jus  imaginii),  and,  consequently,  ennobled  Us 
family,    (Cic  in  Verr.  v.  14.y  —  Middieton's  Life  of  Cic.  i.  p.  89. 

I  *'  Cicero  (in  Verr,  v.  14.)  gives  us  a  short  account  of  the  duties  of  this  oflice  : 
— -  <  I  am  to  exhibit,*  says  he,  *  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the  most  sacred  sports  to 
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on  the  stage,  and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actcHrs  as  they  deserved, 
Plaui.  Trin.  iv.  2.  148.  Ci$L  EpU.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  •  They  were 
bound  by  oath  to  give  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  PlauL  An^JuL 
ProL  72.  Agrippa,  when  aedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers 
(prasHgiatores)  and  astrolcM^ers,  Dio.  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles,  to  keep  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in  the  temj^e 
of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  iii.  65> 

Julius  Ciesar  added  two  other  plebeian  sdiles,  called  CERE  ALES 
(a  Cerire)y  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  com  and  other  provisions, 
Dio.  xliii.  51.  JuH.  Digest,  i.  2.  ii.  32. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  aediles,  Juo.  iii.  179.  f,  where  some- 
times they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Ctc  Fam. 
xiii.  11. 

The  smiles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations,  to 
the  time  of  Constantino. 


VI.   QU-ffiSTORS. 

Thb  Quaestors  were  so  called  (a  guiBrendoX  because  they  got  in  the 
public  revenues  (pubiiccu pecuni€U  conguireoant)^  Varro  de  L.  L,  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  ancient  as 
the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings,  according  to 
Tacitus,  Annal.  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  consuls,  to  the  year  307, 
when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  Comitia  TrUmta^ 
Cic.  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others  say,  that  two  quarators  were  created  by  the 
people  from  among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
to  take  care  of  the  treasurv,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Valerius 
Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  DUmyt.  v.  34. 

in  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others  were 
created,  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  (ut  constUibus  ad  ministeria  bdli 
prasto  essentf)  [for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  armies,  and  selling  the 
plunder,  and  were  named  Qujestores  Pereorini]  ;  and  from  this 
time  the  quaestors  might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians 

Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libeim ;  em  to  appeese  and  eonciHate  Uie  mother  Flora  to  the 
people  and  city  of  Rome ;  am  to  furnish  out  thote  andent  shows,  the  first  which 
were  called  Roman,  with  all  possible  dignity  and  religion,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva }  am  to  tidce  care  also  of  all  the  sacred  edifices,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  city,*  &c.  Julius  Caesar  injured  his  fortune  considerably  by  the  splendour 
of  these  exhibitions ;  and,  in  fact,  any  q>pearance  of  frugality  in  these  matters  would 
have  operated  as  a  check  to  those  who  intended  to  be  candidates  fisr  higher  honours. 
Cicero,  howerer,  steered  a  middle  course,  and  the  expense  of  the  oflice  (^tumius 
JBdiiitatit)  was  to  him  very  trifling  (de  Of.  ii.  l7.y*'^MiddUton*t  Life  of  Cic.  i. 
p.  115.  "  Oallius,  in  his  sedileship,  disgusted  the  people  by  not  providing  any  wild 
beasts  for  their  entertainment  in  the  public  shows ;  but  when  he  stood  for  the  praa- 
torsbip,  endeavoured  to  redeem  his  character  by  a  ahow  of  gladiators,  on  pretence  of 
giving  them  in  honour  of  his  deceased  father.** — Ibid.  p.  1S7. 

*  **  In  this  respect  they  are  similar  to  the  x^pvyo^  ^  Athens.  JuvenaL  iii.  162. 
pauper  quis  scribitur  heres  ?   Quando  in  amsiHo  est  ^dilibus  ?** —  T. 

f  They  had  jurisdiction  over  weights  and  measures,  which,  if  bad,  they  had 
authority  to  break :  — 

**  £t  de  menmra  jus  dicere,  vasa  minora 
Frangere  pannosus  vocuis  iEdilis  Ulubris."  — Juv.  Sat.  x.  101. 
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and  patricians,  Liv,  iv.  43.  *  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more 
were  added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the  sarae  time  that  the  coining  of  silver 
was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv,  EpiU  xv.  \  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  20  (supplendo  senaiui,  cui  judicia  traaidercUX  Tacit*  Ann. 
xi.  22.,  and  Julms  Cssar  to  40,  Dion,  xliii.  47.  [See  the  note,  p.  4.] 
Under  the  emperors  their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  qusestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called  QUiB- 
STORES  URBANI ;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or  MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Su^,  Claud.  24. 
Plui,  QtuBsL  Ham.  40.  They  received  and  expended  the  public 
money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements 
(in  tabuku  accepti  ei  expensi  r^erebant)^  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted 
the  fines  imposed  by  the  pubhc,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  TaciL  Ann.  xiiL  28. 
The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM, 
Liv.  XXX.  39. 

The  qusstors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury,  (which 
were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.,  sometimes  of  gold,) 
for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours  (non  veiis  utAcuUur)^  and  brought 
them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going  upon  an  expedition,  Liv,  iii.  69. 
iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  entertained  foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them 
with  lodgings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public.  Voter. 
Max.  v.  1.  Tliey  took  care  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionys.  vi.  Jin,^  Sulpicius, 
Cic,  PhiL  ix.  7.  They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction,  especially 
among  their  clerks.  Pint,  in  Cat,  Min, 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a  triumph, 
were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors,  that  they  had  written  to 
the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  they  had  slain, 
and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed  to  them 
by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur,  8.,  after  the  senate  had  determined  into  what 
provinces  quaestors  should  be  sent.  Whence  SORS  is  often  put 
for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  15.  CtsciL  14. 
Pam.  ii.  1 9.,  as  of  other  magistrates,  Id.  Verr.  Act,  i.  8.  Plane.  27. 
Liv,  XXXV.  6.,  and  public  officers,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7,,  or  for  the  condition 
of  any  one,  HoraL  ScU,  L  L  1.  Ep,  L  14.  11.  Suet  Aug.  19.  Some- 
times a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor  by  the 
senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chose  Cassius  as  his 
quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves  (sine  sorte)^  Cic.  Att. 
vi.  6.   Cic  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  consuls  or 
prsetors  into  their  provinces;  to  take  care  that  provisions  and  pay 

*  <*  A  contradiction  has  been  remarked  (Gastical  J,  No.  45.)  between  the  state- 
ment of  lArj  and  that  of  Tacitus  (^Ann.  zi.  22. ),  respecting  the  priority  of  the 
Quitstoret  Uriani.  According  to  the  Utter,  tvro  quaestors  were  at  first  elected,  for 
managing  the  funds  belonging  to  the  army  during  military  service,  and  two, 
QtutstorcM  Urbani,  were  afterwards  added,  for  taking  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  dty. 
LiTy  states  the  reverse.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  passage  in  Livy  is  an  in- 
terpolation, for  it  is  not  found  in  ed.  Mediol.  1480  (iCQ  Drakenb,),*^ — Cromb,  G. 
ii.  317. 

f  These  resided  in  the  provinces  with  the  proconsuls  and  prsetors,  for  if^e  purpose 
of  r^ulating  and  collecting  the  taxes  and  customs. 
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were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the  money  deposited  by  the 
soldiers  (nummos  ad  signa  deposiios).  Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  20. ; 
to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the  empire,  Cic.  in  Verr,  L  1 4.  38. ; 
to  take  care  of  the  money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  Liv, 
V.  26.  xxvi.  47.  Plaut.  Bcuxh.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polt/b,  x.  19. ;  to  return 
an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury  ;  and  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin,  in  CceciL  17. 
tSuei.  Jul.  7.  When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the  qudrotor  usually 
supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15. 18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connection  between  a  proconsul  or 
propraetor  and  his  quaestor  (in  parentum  loco  qtuestoribus  suit  erant\ 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.*  ad  Fam.  xiii.  10.  26. 
Plin.  £p.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQUiESTOR,  Cic.  in  Verr. 
I.  15.  36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and  where  he 
kept  his  stores,  was  called  QUiESTORIUM,  or  QwBstorium  Jbrumj 
Liv.  X.  32.  xli.  2. ;  so  also  the  place  in  the  province,  where  he  kept 
his  accounts  and  transacted  business,  Cic,  pro  Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  viatores^  because  they  had 
not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Gell.  xiii.  12. ;  and 
might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before  the  prsetor,  ibid.  1 3. 
Suet  JtU.  23.  They  could,  however,  hold  the  Comitia  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  part  of  their  office  in  ancient  times  to  prosecute  those 
guilty  of  treason,  and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Dionys.  viii.  77* 
Xtr.  ii.  41.  iii.  24,  25. 

The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41.,  and  by  clerks,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment  (primus  gradws 
honoris)^  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.,  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  senate, 
Cic.  (see  p.  5.)  when  he  was  said  adire  ad  rempublicami  Cic,  pro 
rempublicam  ccq^essere^  Veil.  ii.  94.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  held 
by  those  who  had  been  consuls,  Dionys.  x.  23.   Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various  changes. 
A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of  the  public 
(^RARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince  (FISCUS),  SueL  Aug. 
102.  Tacit.  Annal  vi.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  36.  Dio.  liii.  16.;  and  different 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  each,  f 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury,  and 
gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been  praetors,  Suet.  Aug.  36. 
Tacit,  Ann,  xiii.  28.    Dio.  liii.  2. ;   but  Claudius  restored  it   to  the 

*  Sic  enim  a  miyoribus  nostris  accepimus,  prstorem  quaestor!  suo  parentis  loco 
esse  oportere:  nullam  neque  justiorero,  neque  graviorein  causam  neces^itiidinis  posse 
repeririy  quAm  conjunctionem  sortis,  quim  proWncis,  qukm  officii,  quam  publicam 
muneris  sodetatem. 

f  "Xtv.  ti.  42.  Quicquid  captum  ex  bostibus  est  vendidit  Fabius  consul  ac 
redegit  in  publicum :  the  €trarium  was  entirely  different  from  the  puNicum :  the 
former  was  the  treasury  of  the  whole  state,  the  latter  that  of  the  burgesses  or  patri. 
dans.'*  — JVw6.  ii.  p.  176.  **  After  the  decemvirate,  we  near  nothing  more  of  the 
redacHo  in  publicum,** —  P.  430.  **  Cicero  applies  the  epithet  tanctius  to  the  aerariutD^ 
ad  Au,  Tii.  21.  ue,  ex  quo  sumtus  ordinarii  non  petebantur,  led  ad  summum  reip. 
tempus  retervabatur.  {Ernestit  Clav.  Cic.y* -^  T. 
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qnsestorsy  Suet.  Claud,  24.  Afterwards  prefects  of  the  treasury 
seem  to  have  been  appointed,  PUn.  EpisL  iii.  4.  TacU.  Anncd.  xiiu 
28,  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  qusstorship  used  to  assemble  the  judges 
called  centumviri,  and  presiae  at  their  courts ;  but  Augustus  ap- 
pointed that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Decemviri  lUibtu  judicandis^ 
Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also  chose  the  judicesy  Dio.  xxxix.  7- 
Augustus  gave  to  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records, 
which  the  aediles  and,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly 
exercised,  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  prae- 
fects,  Tacit,  he.  cit, 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QU^STORES 
CANDIDATI,  or  candidcUi  principis  vel  Augustiy  Suet.  Aug.  56. 
Claud.  40.,  vel  CtBmriSy  Veil.  ii.  124.,  who  used  to  carry  the  messages 
of  the  emperor  (libellosy  epistolas,  et  orationes),  to  the  senate.  Suet. 
Tit.  6.  (See  p.  21.)  They  were  called  candidatiy  because  they  sued 
for  higher  preferments,  which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they 
were  sure  to  obtain ;  hence  Petis  tanquam  Casaris  candidatus^ 
L  e.  carelessly,  Quinctilian.  vi.  8.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83,  84. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestors  exhibited  shows  of  gladiators, 
which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a  requisite  for 
obtaining  the  office,  Tacit  Ann.  xi.  22.  Suet.  DomiL  4. 

Constantino  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  QUiE- 
STORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same  with  what  we  now 
call  ChanceliarSf  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers. 

OTHER  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

There  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  as, 

TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  slaves  and 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut,  AuL  iii.  2.  2.,  and  who  also  had  the 
charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxii.  26.,  and  of  the  execution  of  con- 
demned criminals,  SaU,  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mint 
(qui  auroy  argento,  ari,  flandoy  feriundo  prceeranty  which  is  often 
marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.),  Dio.  liv.  26.  According  tp  the 
advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  Hi.  29.,  it  appears  Uiat  only 
Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  provinces,  Mattk. 
xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARII,  vel  pecunim  spectatores^  saymasters  (ad  quos 
nummi  probandi  causd  deferebanturf  an  probi  essent,  cujus  aurif  an 
subarati,  an  tmui  ponderisy  an  bows  fiuionis). 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  <remrt,  who  had  the  charge  of 
preventing  fires  (incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  prteerant),  Liv.  ix.  46., 
and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the  mght-tlme  (viqiliascircumibant), 
attended  by  eight  lictors,  Plaut.  Amphit,  i.  1.  8. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocuri  (qui  vias  curabant),  who 
bad  the  charge  of  tlie  streets  and  public  roads. 
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All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the  C(h 
mitia  TVihuta, 

Some  add  to  the  MagiatrcUtu  Ordinarii  Minares  the  CEN- 
TUMVIRl litibus  judicandis  (vel  sditibus  judicandis,  for  so  it  was 
anciently  written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe  (so  that 
properly  there  were  105),  for  judging  such  causes  as  the  praetor 
committed  to  their  decision;  and  also  the  DECEMVIRI  litibta 
Judicandis.  But  these  were  generally  not  reckoned  magistrates,  but 
only  judges.  ♦ 

NEW   ORDINARY   MAGISTRATES   UNDER    THE 

EMPERORS. 

Augustus  instituted  several  new  offices ;  as,  CurcUores  operum  pub- 
licortany  viaruni,  aquarum,  cdvei  Tiberis,  sc.  repwrgandi  et  huciaris 
faciendif  JrumenH  populo  dividundi ;  persons  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  public  works,  of  the  roads,  of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  of 
cleansing  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing 
com  to  the  people,  Suet,  Aug.  37*  The  chief  of  these  officers 
were :  — 

L  The  governor  of  the  city  ^PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel  uHnsy 
whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued  for  several 
years.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  11. 

A  prsefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen  occasion- 
ally (m  tempus  deligebatur)^  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  (a  regibus 
impositi :  Posted  consules  tnandabant,  Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might,  how- 
ever, assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he  was  not  a  senator,  GeQ. 
xiv.  c.  uit.  and  also  hold  the  comittOy  Liv.  i.  59.  But  afler  the  creation 
of  the  praetor,  he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  FeritE 
LatifuSy  or  Latin  holydays.     ['*  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  36."  —  T.]  f 

*  The  proper  sigpi  of  authority,  when  these  judges  acted,  was  the  setting  up  a 
spear  in  the  fbrum  :  — 

**  Seu  trepidos  ad  jura  decern  citat  kasta  t/trortim, 
Seu  flrmare  jubet  centeno  judice  causam.**  —  Lucaiu 

8o  Stat*  Sih).  ir.  4.  43.  Cessat  centeni  moderatrix  judicis  hasta.  See  p.  112.  It 
is  observed  by  Grsvius,  that  a  spear  was  the  common  ensign  of  power  among  the 
ancients,  and,  therefore,  given  to  gods  in  their  statues ;  and  to  kings  and  princes, 
till  it  was  succeeded  by  the  sceptre.     {PrttfaU  ii.  Tom,  Thesaur,  Ant,  Ronu) 

i*  <*  Whenever  the  kings  were  in  the  &Id,  their  place  at  Rome  was  filled  by  the 
first  senator,  who,  like  them,  decided  cases  concerning  property  and  occupancy,  and 
provided  against  sudden  emergencies.  When  any  danger  threatened  from  witHn  or 
without,  the  deputy  was,  beyond  all  question,  authorised  to  raise  men  and  to  arm 
them,  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  to  put  measures  to  the  vote  before  the  curies* 
When  as  yet  the  senate  consisted  only  of  100  men,  one  of  the  ten  first  was  chosen 
chief  of  the  whole  body  by  the  king,  and  intrusted  with  the  wardenship  of  the  city  : 
•o  that  he  not  only  belonged  of  necessity  to  the  decury  of  the  interrexes,  but  the  ctuioM 
nrbis,  as  the  deputy  was  called,  was  the  first  in  that  decury.  Hence  Sp.  Lucretiusy 
who  filled  that  office,  held  the  comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  as  interrex, 
ZHom/$,  iv.  84*,  as  pnefectu*  urbist  Liv.  i.  60.  The  kings,  whose  own  authority  lasted 
for  life,  may  probably  have  also  bestowed  the  lieutenantship  for  the  same  term  ;  as  in 
after-dmes  the  dignity  of  first  senator  abode  with  the  person  who  had  once  oUtauwd 
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Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  Dio, 
111.  21.,  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  intrusted  by  Augustus 
with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  (cuncHs  eqmd  JRomam  aUjut 
ItaUam  praposUus),  Tacit,  ibid.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  17.  Ibid.  29«  25. 
The  first  praefect  of  the  city  was  Messdla  Corvinus,  only  for  a  few 
days ;  after  him  Taurus  SiatUius,  and  then  Puo  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  usually  chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
(ex  vhris  primariis  vel  consularibus).  His  office  comprehended  many 
things  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetors  and  sediks.  He 
administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves,  freedmen  and 
patrons ;  he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  curators ;  he 
checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money-brokers ;  he  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  shambles  (eamis  curam  gerebai\  and  of  the  public 
spectacles :  in  short,  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  and  public  quiet, 
and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  it  (itUra  centesimum  ab  urbe  kqndem),  Dio.  Hi.  21. 
He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from 
Italy,  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island  which  the  emperor  named 
(in  insulam  deporiandt)^  Ulpian.  de  Off.  Praef.  Urb. 

The  prsefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  (vicarius)  of 
the  emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insignia  with 
the  praetors. 

II.  The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  (PRiEFECTUS  PRiE- 
TORIO, YeipnBtoriiscohortibus)  ;  or  the  commander  of  the  emperor's 
body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order,  by  the 
advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  another,  if  one  of 
them  attempted  any  innovation,  X>to.  Hi.  24.  Their  power  was  at  first 
but  smaU,  and  merely  military :  but  Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by 
Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased  its  influence  (vim  pruBfectunB 
modicam  antea  intendU),  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly 
dispersed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit  Ann.  iv.  2.  Suet 
Tib.  37. 

The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  imder  the  succeeding 
emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tjrranny,  and  tlicrefore  that 

it :  under  an  annual  magistracy,  however,  it  it  extremely  improbable  that  this  office 
should  have  had  such  a  duration.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  consulate,  267, 
the  lieutenantship  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be  bestowed  by  election.  The 
first  elective  wariden,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  was  appointed  by  the  senate.  The 
eligibility  was  stiU  confined  to  consulars ;  every  prefect  mentioned  in  history  before 
the  decemvirate  occurs  previously  as  consul.  In  the  stormy  years  298  and  295, 
the  wardens  appear  as  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  senate  and  in  the  forum. 
After  the  office  became  a  magistracy  bestowed  by  the  burghers,  it  may  soon  have 
been  the  practice  for  them  to  hold  a  permanent  tribunal,  before  which  litigants 
appeared ;  an  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  consub  being  left  open  to  ti^em. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  prcsfor  urfontis.  After  the  office  of  the 
ancient  cu«toJ  urins  was  merged,  like  the  consulate,  in  the  decemvirate,  the  two 
offices  grew  up  again  out  of  it,  each  under  a  new  name  :  and  we  shaU  find  the 
wardenship  sometimes  alongside  of  the  military  tribimate,  sometimes  united  with  it, 
sometimes  swallowed  up  in  it,  until  it  acquires  a  permanent  character  and  a  higher 
dignity,  as  the  prMtorship  of  the  city.**  —  Nieb,  ii.  p.  110. 
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office  was  conferred  on  nol\e  but  those  whom  they  could  entirely 
trust* 

They  always  attended  the  emperor,  to  execute  his  commands: 
hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  himself  (ut  non  midtum  abfuerit  a  prindpcUu  ;  tmrnus 
praximum  vel  alierum  ab  Augusti  imperio,  Victor,  de  Caes.  9.).  Triak 
and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ;  and  from  their  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  emperor. 

The  praetorian  prsefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  emperor's 
delivering  to  him  a  sword,  PUn.  Paneg,  67.  Herod,  iii.  2.  Dh. 
biviii.  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praefect  and  sometimes  two.  Con- 
stantine  created  four  prcsfecti  prcetorio :  but  he  changed  their  office 
very  much  from  its  original  institution ;  for  he  made  it  civil  instead  of 
military,  and  divided  among  them  the  care  of  the  whole  empire.  To 
one  he  gave  the  command  of  the  East,  to  another  of  Illyricum,  to  a 
third  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and  to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; 
but  he  took  from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred 
that  to  officers,  who  were  called  magistri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prafecti  prcBtorio  were  several  substitutes 
(vicarii\  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were  called 
DIOBCESES ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where  they  held 
their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS.  Each  dicecesis  might  con- 
tain several  metrcpoles,  and  each  metropolis  had  several  cities  under  it. 
But  Cicero  uses  DIOBCESIS  for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Auic.  v. 
21.  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53.  67^  and  calls  himself  EPISCOPUS,  in- 
specter  or  governor  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  dicecmsy  ad  Att. 
viL  11. 

III.  PR.EFECTUS  ANNON^,  vel  rei  fnmentaruB,  who  had  the 
charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraordinary 
occasions  under  the  republic;  thus  L.  Minutius,  Liv.  iv.  12.,  and  so 
afterwards  Pompey,  with  great  power  (omnis  potestas  ret  frumentaritB 
totto  orbe  in  quinquennium  ei  deUa  est)y  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9. 
Liv.  Epit.  104*.  Plin.  Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  great  scarcity* 
Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing  corn  (pnefec' 
turam  annoncB  suscepit),  and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of 
praetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that  office, 
Dio.  liv.  1.;  afterwards  he  appointed  four,  ibid.  17.;  and  thus  it 
became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  one  pnefectus  annoms;  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7.  xi.  31.  Hist,  iv.  68.,  but  not  so  in  afler-times,  JSoe^ 
de  Consol.  PhiL  iii. 

IV.  PR/EFECTUS  MILITARIS  .ERARII,  a  person  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  public  fund  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  army,  {cerarium  miUtare,  cum  novis  vectigaUbus  ad  tuendos 
prosequendosque  miUteSf  Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

V.  PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet  Augustus 
equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed  (constituit),  the  one  at 
Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  -um  on  the 
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Tuscan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander  {pnrfe&u9 
classis  Ravennatisy  Tacit.  Hist*  iii.  12.,  et  prafectus  classis  MUenaHun^ 
Veget.  iv.  32.).  There  were  idso  ships  stationed  in  other  places ;  as 
in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  Tacit  Hist.  ii.  83.,  near  Alexandria,  SueL 
Aug,  98.,  on  the  Rhine,  Flor,  iv.  12.,  and  Danube,  Tacit  AnnaL 
xiiL  30.  &C. 

VI.  PRiEFECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these  there  were 
seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards  (una  cohors  binis  regiomlms), 
composed  chiefly  of  manumitted  slaves  (libertino  miUte)^  Suet.  Aug. 
25.  30.  Those  who  guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the  night-time, 
carried  each  of  them  a  bell  (xwSo^y,  tintinnabtdum)^  to  give  the  alarm 
to  one  another  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio,  liv.  4. 

The  pr<pfectu9  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it  was 
remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
empire,  called  Camites,  Correetores,  Duces,  Magistri  Officiorum^^Scri' 
niorum,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  dignity;  as,  Clarissimiy  iliustres,  spectaailes, 
egregiiy  peffecHssimiy  &c.  The  highest  title  was,  nobilissimus  and 
ghrtosissimus. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  DICTATOR  AND  MASTER  OF  HORSE. 

The  Dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named  by  the 
consul  (quod  a  consule  diceretur,  cui  dicto  amnes  audientes  essent, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  H.),  or  rather  from  his  publishing  edicts  or 
orders  (a  dictando,  quod  midta  dictaret,  i.  e.  ediceret :  et  homines  pro 
legilnts  haberent  quue  diceret,  Suet.  Jul.  77.).  He  was  also  called 
magister  poptUi,  Sen.  Epist.  108.,  and />r(S^or  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Albans,  or 
Latins,  Liv.  i.  23.  Cic.  pro  Mil,  10.     [See  Nieb.  ii.  p.  82.] 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year.  Livy 
says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  253,  nine  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  domestic 
sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As  the  authority 
of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected,  on  account  of  the  liberty 
of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunctures, 
to  create  a  single  magistrate,  with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there 
should  be  no  appeal,  Liv.  ii.  18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cic,  de  Legg,  iii.  3.,  and 
who  should  not  be  restrained  by  tlie  interposition  of  a  colleague, 
Dionys.  v.  70.  &c, 

A  dictator  was  aflerwards  created  also  for  other  causes : 

As,  1.  For  fixing  a  nail  (clavi  Jigendi  vel  pangendi  causa)  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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done  in  those  rude  ages  (et^  liierdB  erani  rara),  to  mark  the  number 
of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the  ordinary  magistrate ;  but 
in  the  time  of  a  pestUence,  or  of  any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator 
was  created  for  that  purpose  (^fuia  mqfus  imperium  ercU)^  to  avert  the 
divine  wrath,  Liv,  vu.  3.  viiL  18.  * 

2.  For  holding  the  comida,  Liv,  viii.  23.  ix.  7*  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holydays,  Id.  viL  28.,  or  of  celebrat- 
ing games  when  the  pnetor  was  indisposed,  Liv,  viii.  40.  ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  triids  (qwesHombus  exercendis).  Id.  ix.  26. 

And,  5.  Once  for  choosing  senators  (qui  senaium  legeret)^  on  which 
occasion  there  were  two  dictators ;  one  at  Rome,  and  another  com- 
manding an  army,  which  never  was  the  case  at  any  other  time,  Uv. 
xxiii.  22.  Sec. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people,  as  the 
other  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  toe  senate, 
named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity  he  thought 
proper  f  ;  and  this  he  did,  afler  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  {nocU  siletUiOf  tU  moa  esiy  dictatorem  dixU)y  Liv. 
viii.  23.  ix.  38.   Dionys.  x.  23.  {poH  tnediam  nodem,)  Fest.  in  voc. 

8ILBNTIO,  SINISTRUM,  et  SOLIDA  SELLA. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator;  about 
which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was  in  the 
Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consuls  should 
name  dictator,  Liv.  xxviL  5. 

Sulla  and  Ceesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  comittOy  an  interrex 
presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the  prsetor  at 
the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  RuU.  iii.  2.  Cces.  BelL  Civ.  iL  19. 
Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

*  "  Livy  (vii.  3. )  infomu  us,  that  the  annual  nail  was  driven  in  for  the  first  time 
by  M.  Horatius,  at  the  dedication  of  the  capitol,  and  that  the  ides  of  September 
were  the  day  of  the  dedication.  The  design  of  the  ordinance  was  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  years  in  tlie  record  of  time ;  it  being  impossible  that  the  official  years  should 
answer  exactly  to  the  astronomical,  when  the  time  of  the  magistrates  expired  before 
their  successors  were  elected.  The  rule  seems  to  have  been  for  the  new  magistrates 
to  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  calends  or  ides  of  a  month ;  whereby,  unless  ex- 
traordinary drcumstances  called  for  despatch,  the  commencement  of  the  official  year 
was  put  off  for  half  a  month,  as  often  as  the  election  was  held  by  an  interrex. **-» 
Nieb.  i.  p.  225. 

f  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  499.)  contends  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  approved 
by  the  popuhity  or  patricians ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  old  mode  of  electing  the  kings, 
after  his  appointment  he  had  to  obtain  the  imperium  from  the  curies.  {Liv.  iv.  17. 
V.  46.  vii.  6.  ix.  38. )  *<  Under  the  old  system  a  plebeian  could  not  possibly  be 
dictator ;  and  as  C.  Mardus,  in  the  year  399,  brought  this  office  into  his  own  order, 
whereas  in  393  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  patricians  gave  their  assent  to  the 
appointment,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  change  took  place  within  this  interval.  So 
late  as  in  444,  the  bestowal  of  the  imperium  was  assuredly  something  more  than  an 
empty  form ;  but  it  became  such  by  the  Meenian  law :  thenceforward  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  consul  should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  named  by  the  senate. 
Thus,  after  that  time,  in  the  advanced  state  of  popular  freedom,  the  dictatorship  could 
occur  but  seldom,  except  for  trivial  purposes :  if  on  such  occasions  the  appointment 
was  left  to  the  consuls,  they  would  likewise  advance  pretensions  to  exercise  it  in  the 
solitary  instances  where  the  office  still  had  any  real  importance.**—  P.  500. 
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consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  lake,  when  the 
other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  word  could  not  easily  be 
sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  PRODICTA- 
TOR,  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus  master  of  horse,  Liv,  xxii.  8.  31. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and  war.  He 
could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  determine  about  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  consulting  the  people  or 
senate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an  oracle  {pro  numine  observaium)^ 
Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there  was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was 
passed  that  no  magistrate  should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal  {sine  provocatiane),  first  by  the  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
A.  U.  S04f,  lAv,  iii.  55.y  and  afterwards  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius, 
A.  U.  463,  Liv,  x.  9.  Festus  in  voc,  optima  lex.  But  the  force  of 
this  law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was  once  strongly 
contested,  Liv.  viiL  33.  but  never  finally  decided. 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  ♦,  with  the  fasces 
and  seeuresy  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  18. ;  so  that  Livy  justly  calls 
imperium  dictatoris^  sito  ingenio  vekemenSf  ii.  30. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  abdicated 
their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Polyb.  iii.  87- 
The  consuls,  however,  still  continued  to  act,  Liv.  iv.  27.,  but  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  dictator,  and  without  any  ensigns  of  authority  in  his 
presence,  Liv.  xxii.  11. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain  limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  (semestris  die- 
tatura)y  Liv.  ix.  34.,  even  although  the  business  for  which  he  had 
been  created  was  not  finished,  and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that 
time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Camillus,  Liv. 
vi.  1.  For  Sulla  and  Caesar  usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

But  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he  had 
effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus  Q.  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  Mamercus  ^milius  abdicated  the  dictatorship  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  Liv.  iii.  29.  iv.  34. ;  Q.  Servilius  on  the  eighth  day, 
Id,  iv.  47.  &c 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which  was  only 
once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  in 
Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv.  Epit  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  14.,  to  show,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  in  the 
bfantry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power  was, 

*  "  This  appears  to  be  erroneous.  Plutarch,  indeed,  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of 
Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  ;  but,  as  Lipsius  ob- 
serves, this  statement  is  contradicted  by  higher  authority ;  fbr  we  are  told  in  the 
epitome  of  the  eigbty-ninth  book  of  Livy,  that  Sulla,  in  assuming  to  himself  twenty- 
four  lictors,  had  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedented :  **  Sulla,  dictator  factus,  quod 
nemo  quidem  unquam  fecerat,  cum  fascibus  viginti  quatuor  processit.* "  —  Crom- 
hie's  G.  ii.  p.  163. 
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that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  when  he  re- 
signed his  office,  Lh\  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  SuUa,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  disused, 
but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial 
power*  Afler  the  death  of  Csesar,  the  dictatorship  was  for  ever 
abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Ctc.  Phil. 
L  ]•  And  when  Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the 
dictatorship,  he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  {genu 
nixtUf  dejectd  ab  humeris  togd,  nudo  pectore,  deprecatus  est),  Suet.  Aug. 
52.  Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appella- 
ation,  Dio.  liv.  1.  For  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dicta- 
torship was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that  tyrant  had 
exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by  Milo, 
in  place  of  a  dictator  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented  measure 
made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702,  JDio,  xl.  50.  He,  nowever,  on  the  first 
of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as  colleague,  Dio,  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated  (dixit)  a 
master  of  horse  (MAGISTER  EQUiTUM),  usuaUy  from  among 
those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whose  proper  office  was  to 
command  the  cavalry,  and  also  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose  the  senate,  had 
no  master  of  horse.  [Ztv.  xxiii.  22.] 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  (datus  vel  ad- 
ditus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate,  or  by  order  of  the  people, 
Liv.  vii.  12.  24.  28.  [viii.  17.] 

The  magister  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command  by  the 
dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv.  viii.  35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  the  horse,  Minucius, 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus,  Liv.  xxii.  26. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same  insignia 
with  the  praetor  •,  six  lictors,  the  prceteocta,  &c.  Dio.  xlii.  27.  He 
had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not  without  the  order 
of  the  people. 

II.  THE  DECEMVIRS. 

The  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  very  few  and 
simple,  TcunL  Ann,  iii.  26.  It  is  thought  there  was  for  some  time  no 
written  law  {nUiU  scripti  Juris).  Differences  were  determined  (iites 
dirimebantuT)  by  the  pleasure  cS  the  kings  (regum  arbitrio),  according 
to  the  principles  of  natural  equity  (ex  cbouo  et  bono),  Senec.  Epist.  90., 
and  their  decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionys.  x.  1.  The  kings  used 
to  publish  their  commands,  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public  on  a 
white  wall  or  tablet  (in  album  relata  proponere  in  publico),  Liv.  i.  32., 
or  by  a  herald,  ib.  44.  Hence  they  were  said,  omnia  MANU  guber" 
nare.  Pompon.  1.2.  §  3.  D.  de  Orig.  Jur.  (i.  e.  potestate  et  imperio^ 
Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance,  consulted  the 
senate,  and  likewise  the  people.     Hence  we  read  of  the  LEGES 
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CURIAT-flB  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other  kings,  which  were  also 
called  LEGES  REGIME,  Liv,  v.  1. 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  TuUius  (pracipuus  sanctor 
legum)y  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.,  all  whose  laws,  however,  were  abolished  at 
once  (uno  edicto  sublata)  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Dionys,  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  institutions  of  the  kings  were 
observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs  (tanquam  mores  majorum) ; 
and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as  the  kings  had  done,  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending  on  the 
will  of  an  individual  {in  unius  voltmtate  posituniy  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.); 
C.  Terentius  Arsa,  [or  Terentilius  Harsa,  Nieb,  ii.  277.]  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be 
drawn  up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform  (qteo  omnes  uH 
deberent).  But  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  in  whom 
the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined,  Liv.  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  to  examine 
the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  other  states  in  Greece,  Liv. 
iii.  31.  P/m.  i?/?.  viii.  24.  ♦ 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created  from 
among  the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  (legibus  scribendis},  all  the  other 
m^istrates  having  first  abdicated  their  office,  Liv,  iii.  32,  33. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They  ad- 
ministered justice  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  The  twelve 
fasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  preside,  and  his  nine 
colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called  ACCENSUS,  Liv* 
iii.  33.  f  They  proposed  ten  tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  Comitia  Centuiiata,  In  composing  them,  they  are 
said  to  have  used  the  assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephe- 
sian  exile,  who  served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36.  Plin, 
xxxiv.  5.  s.  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were  again 
created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new  magistrates 
acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their  command  beyond  the 
legal  time|,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 

•  Sec  Nieb.  ii.  p,  303. 

f  **  As  the  first  decern virate  represented  a  decury  of  interrexes,  the  supreme 
power  was  always  lodged  with  one  of  their  body  at  a  time,  who  was  called  the  etttlos 
urbis;  he  was  attended  by  the  lictors,  and  presided  over  the  senate  and  the  whole 
republic  as  warden  of  the  city.  Tlie  rest,  each  of  whom  bad  merely  a  beadle  at  his 
orders,  are  said  to  have  acted  as  judges.  There  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the 
rotation  should  have  followed  any  other  law  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  decury  of 
interrexes,  where  the  kingly  power  remained  five  days  with  each  :  and  this  conjecture 
is  favoured  by  Dionysius,  who  speaks  in  vague  terms  of  a  certain  number  of  days, 
X.  51.**—^Nieb.  ii.  p.  311. 

I  **  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  decemvirs  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than 
a  year,  though  the  writers,  who  had  no  notion  of  any  but  annual  magistracies,  repre- 
sent their  retaining  their  office  beyond  this  term  as  a  usurpation.  Had  it  been  so, 
it  would  not  have  been  provided  in  the  compact  with  the  ancient  commonalty  that  the 
decemvirs  were  to  lay  down  their  office  as  soon  as  possible  (X^v.  iii.  54.  Factum 
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base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a 
virgin  of  plebeian  rank,  who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished,  either 
in  prison  or  in  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM  TABU- 
LARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and  foundation  of 
public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman  world  (^^  umvern 
publici  privaiiqve  jttrisy  Liv.  iii.  34. ;  JFinis  tegui  juriSf  Tacit.  Ann. 
lii.  27.)  [^Cicde  OraL  i.  43,  44.]  They  were  engraved  on  brass, 
and  fixed  up  in  public,  {Leges  DECEMVIRALES,  quOmt  tabulis 
duodecim  est  namen^  in  as  incisas  in  pubUco  prcposuerttnt  sc  canstUes^ 
Liv.  iii«  57.)  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who 
meant  to  ^ply  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get 
them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhjrme  (tanguam  carmen  necessariumy^ 
Cic  de  Legg.  ii.  23.,  not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some 
have  thought;  for  any  set  form  of  words  (verba  concepta)^  even  in 
prose,  was  called  CARMEN,  Ztv.  i.  24.  26.  iii.  64.  x.  38.,  or  carmen 
con^pimtumy  Cic.  pro  Muren.  12.  * 

in.    TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  POTESTATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  95.) 
They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  plebeians  who  had  been 
military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Their 
office  and  insignia  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  consuls. 

IV.    INTERREX. 
CoNCSRNiNO  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.  (see  p.  100.) 

OTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  OF  LESS 

NOTE. 

There  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates ;  as  DUUM- 
VIRI jterduellionis  judicandce  causd,  Liv.  i.  26.  vi.  29.      Duumviri 

Mnatusconsultum  ut  se  decemTiri  primo  quoque  tempore  magistratu  abdicarent)  :  for 
this  expressly  acknowledges  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  continue  in  iL**  ^-  A^.  ii. 
p.  328. 

*  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  time  of  the  decemyirate,  the  inferiority 
of  the  lesser  houses  in  the  senate  was  put  an  end  to,  and  that  aU  patricians  indiscri- 
minately  were  eligible  to  every  office  in  the  state,  and  even  to  the  sacerdotal  dignities, 
though  the  colleges  of  priests  were  not  enlarged.  The  curies,  tliough  their  nature 
was  considerably  altered,  continued  to  subsist ;  but  the  three  ancient  tribes  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  except  as  an  obsolete  institution.  When  they  had  been  set  aside, 
the  order  in  which  the  thirty  curies  were  to  be  called  up  to  vote  would  be  determined  by 
lot.  An  innovation  of  incomparably  greater  moment,  through  its  consequences,  which 
certainly  were  not  anticipated,  was,  that  all  who  were  srarians  at  the  time  were  enrolled 
in  the  tribes.  That  this  was  a  measure  of  the  decemvirs,  might  be  inferred  from  the 
design  of  their  legislation,  and  from  the  institution  of  general  tribes  :  and  on  compar- 
ing the  plebs  on  its  reappearance,  after  the  deccmvirate,  with  its  previous  character,  we 
see  clearly  that  the  body  which  now  bears  this  name  is  no  longer  the  old  one  of 
hereditary  landowners,  but  has  been  altered  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements. 
The  clients,  too,  who  in  earlier  times  arc  distinguished  from  the  plebeians,  are  now 
reckoned  among  them,  and  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  tribes."  — >  Nieb,  ii.  p.  317. 
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navalest  ekusis  amaneUe  r^cieneUegue  cautdf  Id.  ix.  30.  xL  18.  96. 
xli.  1.    Duumviri  ad  adem  Junoni  MoneUB  fiusiundamy  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  colomai  deducend^B,  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  26.  tuL  16.  ix. 
28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triumviri  binif  qui  citra  et  ultra 
quinquagesimwn  lapidem  in  pagis  farisque  et  canciliabuUs  amnem 
ccpiam  ingenvorum  ttupicerent,  et  idoneos  ad  arma  ferenda  conquxre^ 
renty  tnilitesque  facereniy  Id.  xxv.  5.  Triumviri  bini;  uni  sacris  con- 
qmrendit  donisque  persignandis ;  aUeri  reficiendu  tsdibus  tacris.  Id. 
xxv.  7.  Triumviri  mensariiy/acti  ob  argenii  penuriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  21. 
xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  PompHno  dividendo^  Liv.  vi.  21.  Quinque^ 
viri  ab  dispensaHone  pecunuB  MENSARII  appellatiy  Id.  vii.  21.  Qum- 
queviri  muris  turribusque  r^dendis,  Id.  xxv.  7.»  minuendis  pMicu 
9itmpHbu8y  Plin.  £p.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agrit  inter  veteranM  miliies  dividendisy  Liv.  xxxL  4.  * 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They  were  all, 
however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state.  Their 
office  may  in  general  be  understood  irom  their  titles. 


PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed  by 
prcetors  (see  p.  113.),  but  afterwards  by  proamstUs  and  prcprcBtors,  to 
whom  were  joined  qtuBstors  and  lieutenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPR^TOR  ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consule  and  pro  pr(efy>rey  in  two  words ; 
so  likewise  pro  qucestore,  Cic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Verr.  i.  15.  38. 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  command  of 
consul  was  prolonged  (imperium  prorogatum)  after  their  office  was 
expired,  Liv.  viii.  22.  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.,  or  who  were  invested  with 
consular  authority,  either  from  a  subordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after 
being  praetor  (ex  prcetura),  Liv.  xxiii.  30.,  and  Gellius,  Cic.  Legg. 
i.  20.,  or  from  a  private  station,  as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38. 
This  was  occasioned  by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary 
magistrates  were  not  sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  pro^ 
prators,  Cic  Phil.  v.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  19.  The  first 
proconsul  mentioned  by  Livy  was  T.  Quinctius,  -A.  U.  290,  Liv.  iii.  4. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first  to 
whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged  was  Publilius,  Liv.  viii.  23w 
26.  f.  The  name  of  Proprator  was  also  given  to  a  person  whom 
a  general  left  to  command  the  army  in  his  absence,  SaUust.  Jug. 
56.  103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul,  prtBtor  and  proprcBtory  are 
sometimes  confounded.  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  ail  governors  of 
provinces  called  by  the  gaieral  name  of  proconsuks,  as  of  prcesidesy 
ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  occasion- 
aUy  appointed,  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  x.  24.  xxix.  13.  xxx.  27. 

*  Sepiemmri,  commiMioners  for  dividing  the  Caropanian  and  Leondne  land,  Cic, 
Fkd.  ii.  38. 
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except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  proeansui  into  Spam  by 
the  Camitia  CeniuriaiOy  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries  reduced 
to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly  sent  from  Rome 
to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law  (see  p.  105.),  with- 
out any  new  appointment  of  the  people.  Only  military  conraiand 
was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia  Curiaia.    (See  p.  74.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  t.  e,  a  proconsul  had  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  same  person  could  not 
command  different  provinces.  But  this  was  violated  in  several  in- 
stances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  JuL  22.  24. 
Cic,  Fam*  i.  7-  (See  p.  20.  1 06.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
timid  compliance  of  Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Cesar,  in 
grantbg  hun  the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional 
concessions,  de  Provinc.  Consul.  &  pro  BaWoy  27n  although  he 
secretly  condemned  them,  Fam,  i.  7.  Attic,  ii.  1 7*  x.  6^  proved  fatal 
to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  republic 

Tlie  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces  (provincias  sortiebemiur), 
or  settled  them  by  agreement  (inter  se  comparabcmt),  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  consuls,  Liv.  xxvii.  S6»  xxxiv.  54.  xlv.  16,  17*  But 
sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both  by  the  senate  or  people, 
/(L  XXXV.  20.  xxxviL  1. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the  number 
of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to  pay  them ;  like- 
wise the  retinue  of  the  governors  (COMITATUS  vel  cohors)^  and 
their  travelling  charges  (VIATICUM).  And  thus  the  governors 
were  said  ORNARI,  L  e.  instrui^  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  in  RuIL  ii.  1 S. 
What  was  assigned  them  for  the  sake  of  household  furniture  was 
called  VASARIUM,  Ctc.  m  Pis.  35.     So  vasoy  furuiture,  Liv,  L  24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  proconsul 
and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  senate,  C!ic,  Fcam. 
i.  7<>  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  proconsul  himself.  Id. 
xii.  5S.  Nep.  Attic.  6.,  who  was  then  said,  aliguem  sibi  legare.  Id.  vi.  6., 
or  very  rarely  by  an  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  The 
number  of  lieutenants  was  different,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
governor,  or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  15.  Thus, 
Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in  Asia 
fifleen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three ;  Quintus,  tlie 
brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor,  Cic.  ad  Q.fr.  i.  1.3. 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable  ;  and  men  of  praetorian 
and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  bear  it.  Thus 
Scipio  Africanus  served  as  legatus^  under  his  brother  Lucius,  Iav. 
XXXV ii.  1.  &c.    CreU.  iv.  18. 

Tlie  legaH  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  Liv.  xxix.  9.,  as  the 
senators  were  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  liberie  legationis  (see 
p.  18.),  but  the  person  under  whom  they  served,  might  deprive  them 
of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military 
officers  (prafecti),  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen,  who  went  with 
him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of  conducting 
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public  businest ;  wbo,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  were  called  CON* 
TUBERNALES,  Cic.  pro  Ccd.  80.  pro  Plane.  11-  From  this 
retinue,  under  the  republic,  women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  under 
the  emperors,  Tacit,  Ann,  iii.  33,  34.   Suet.  Octav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp.  Having 
offered  up  vows  in  the  Capitol  (votisin  capitoHo  nuntupaiis)y  dressed 
in  his  military  robe  {paiutkUus)^  with  twelve  lictors  going  before  him, 
carrying  the  fasces  and  secures,  and  with  the  other  ensigns  of  com- 
mand, he  went  out  of  the  city  with  all  his  retinue.  From  thence  he 
either  went  straightway  to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by 
business,  by  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  P/u- 
torch,  in  (Jrasso  ;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Fhr.  iii.  11.  Dio.  xxxvit. 
50.,  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could  not  be 
within  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His  friends,  and 
sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  accompanied  him  (officii 
causa  prosequebantur)  for  some  space  out  of  the  city  with  their  good 
wishes,  Liv,  xlii.  49.  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the  province,  he 
sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  that,  by  an  interview 
with  him,  he  might  know  the  state  of  the  province ;  for  his  command 
commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  and,  by  the  CORNELIAN 
law,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days 
aAer,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and  mili- 
tary command  (potestatem  vel  jurisdictionem  et  imperium).  He  used 
80  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  the  summer  to  militaiy 
affairs,  or  going  through  the  province,  and  the  winter  to  the  aa- 
ministration  of  justice,  Cic,  Att,  v.  14.  Verr,  v.  12.  He  adminis« 
tered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  province  when 
first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  afterwards 
been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome  ;  or,  finally, 
according  to  his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province 
concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic,  Att.  vi.  1.  Tliese,  if  he 
borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLATITIA  vel  TVa- 
latitia  v.  -icia  ;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  always  published  a  general  edict 
before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice  (Jorum  vel  conventus 
agebat),  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that  he  might  go  round 
the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself  judged  in  all  public  and  im- 
portant causes;  but  matters  of  less  consequence  he  referred  to  his 
3ufle8tor  or  lieutenants,  Cic.  Flav,  2\,in  Ca*cil,  17.  Verr,  ii.  18.  Suet. 
'uL  7.,  and  also  to  others,  Cic.  Att  v.  21.  ad  Q.Jratr,  i,  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings  (conventus  indic^at),  by 
an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  determined 
should  attend,  Liv.  xxxi.  29.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude, 
j^n.  V.  578.     Indiciique  foruniy  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called  CON- 
VENTUS, or  circuits  (v  7*0*,  Plin,  Ep,  x.  5.)  the  inhabitants  of 
which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes  determined,  and  to 
obtain  justice  (disceptandi  et  juris  obtinendi  causd  conveniAant). 
Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  circuits  (in  septem  conventus)^  Plin. 
iii*  8.    The  Greeks  called  conventus  agere^  »^opaUv^  &yuff  sc.  ^ipa^. 
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So>  in  AcL  AposL  xix.  38.  &yopa7u  aynrrtu^  &c«  conventus  ttguniury  ntni 
proconsuies ;  in  jus  vocent  se  invicem.  Hence,  conrenius  circumiref 
Suet.  JuJ.  7.,  percurrere,  Cas.  viii.  46.  for  nrbes  circumire,  uU  hi  eon- 
ventus  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable  men 
of  the  province,  who  sat  witli  him  in  council  (qui  ei  in  cansilio 
aderantf  (tgtidebaiU),  and  were  called  his  council,  CONSILIUM*,  Con- 
siliariif  ASSESSOKES,  et  Recuperatores.  Hence,  Consilium  cogerej 
in  consilium  advocarcy  adhibere ;  in  consilio  esse^  adessey  assidtrej 
habere;  in  consilium  ire,  mittere,  admittercy  &c.  The  proconsul  passed 
sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  council  {de  consilii  sententid 
decrevit,  pronunciavit)y  &c.f 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using  anj 
other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their  office,  VaL  Max* 
ii.  2.  2.,  they  were  always  attended  by  interpreters,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37. 
J^am.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were  diosen  differently  in  different 
places,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  13.  15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  (curatio)  of  the  corn,  of  the  taxes, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  province.  Com 
given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present  was  called  HONORA- 
RIUM, Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  honours.  Cie. 
Ait.  V.  2L,  as  statues,  temples^  brazen  horses,  &c.,  which,  through 
flattery,  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to  all  governors,  though 
ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed  ;  as  in  honour  of  Marcellus 
(Marcellea,  -orum)y  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  (Mucia), 
in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21,  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  aflerwards  be  brought 
to  hU  trial:—],  for  extortion  (UEPETUNDARUM),  if  he  had 
made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  received  presents,  PHn.  Ep.  iv. 
9.  t  —  2.  for  peculation  (PECULATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the 
public  money;  hence  called  peculator,  or  depeculator,  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Verr.  Act,  i.  1.  —  and,  3.  for  what  was  called  crimen  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy,  or  led 
the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  state 
witliout  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree  of  the  senate.  [*'  Tac 
Ann.  u  n"  —T.'] 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of  the 
provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the 
Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably  oppressed 
by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice  of  the  governor  was  to  be 
gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  and  dependants,  as  his  lieutenants, 

•  ««  See  Ernesti,  CUv.  Cic.  •.  ?.*'—  T. 

•f  «  CoiuUium  denotes  an  assembly  of  chiefs  or  leading  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation ;  concilium^  a  promiscuous  assembly,  or  one  composed  of  tlie  inferior 
orders.** — Crombie*s  Gymn.  i.  p.  135.     See  above,  p.  7'2. 

I  **  Repetund^e  fuerunt,  quas  sive  socii,  sive  civos  privati,  a  m.igistratlbus,  aut 
pubUcit  curatoribus  judicio  repetiverunt,  quas  illi  aut  in  provincia,  aut  in  urbe,  aut 
ob  jus  dicendum,  aut  ob  judicandum,  aut  ob  aliud  aliquid  publlce  cunmdum,  oepis- 
senl."  —  FitisC'  Lex.  Ant,  Rom, 
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tribunes,  prefects,  &c.  aud  even  of  his  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
Juvenal,  vili.  87 — ISO. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns  and 
villages  though  which  the  governors  passed  were  obliged,  bj  the 
JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage,  and  wood 
for  firing,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  16.  The  wealthier  cities  paid  large  contri- 
butions for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly,  on  this  account^ 
200  talents,  or  about  40,000/.  Cic.  Ait.  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to  have 
golden  crowns  sent  him  not  only  from  the  different  cities  of  his  own 
province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  states,  Liv.  xxxviii.  14.  87.9 
which  were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph,  Id.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix. 
5.7.29.  xl.  43.  />tb.  xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province, 
instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was 
called  AURUM  CORONAUIUM,  and  was  sometimes  exacted  as  a 
tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was  elapsed, 
delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  successor,  if  he  arrived  in 
time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days :  but  first  he  was  obliged 
to  deposit,  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account 
of  the  money  which  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands, 
stated  and  balanced  {apud  duos  civitates,  qtuB  nutxinue  viderentur^ 
ratiomes  confectas  et  consolidatas  deponere),  Cic.  Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  suc- 
cessor did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant 
or  more  frequently  his  quaestor  to  command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam. 
ii.  15.  Au.  vi.  5,  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  citv  as  a 
private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph:  in  which  case  he  aid  not 
enter  the  city,  but  gave  an'  account  oi  his  exploits  to  the  senate 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other  temple  without 
the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii.  45.  Dio.  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he 
usually  waited  near  the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence 
he  was  said  ad  urbem  esse^  Sail.  Cat.  30.,  and  retained  the  title  of 
IMPERATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory, 
with  the  badges  of  command,  his  liciors  and  fasces,  &c.  Appian  says 
that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator,  unless  10,000  of  the 
enemy  had  been  slain,  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  455.  When  any  one  had 
pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his  Jasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel, 
Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16.  Alt  x.  10.,  as  the  letters  were  which  he  sent  to  the 
senate  concerning  his  victory,  Cic.  in  Pis.  17.  Sometimes,  when 
the  matter  was  long  of  being  determined,  he  retired  to  some  distance 
from  Rome,  Cic.  AU.  vii.  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  people  that  he 
should  have  military  command  (ut  ei  imperium  esset)  on  the  day  of 
his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  AtL  iv.  16.,  for  without  this  no  one 
could  have  military  command  within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty  days,  to 
give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts  which  he  had 
left  in  the  province  (easdem  rationes  totidem  verbis  referre  ad  ararium)^ 
Cic  Att.  V.  20.     At  the  same  time  he  recommended  those  who  de« 
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ienred  public  rewards  for  their  senrices  (in  beneficns,  ad  <erarium 
dthdity,  Cic  ibkL  et  pro  Arch.  5. 

Hint  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with  respect 
to  a  proprctor ;  anless  that  a  procons^ul  had  twelve  lictors,  and  a  pro- 
praetor onlj  six.  The  annj  and  retinae  of  the  one  were  likewise 
commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  provinces  to  which 
proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called  Proconsul  a  res  ;  propraetors, 
PRjBTORiiE,  Dio.  liiL  14. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

Augustus  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those  which  were 
peaceable,  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he  lefl  to  the  management 
of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  as  were  more  strong,  and  open 
to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support 
greater  armies,  he  undertook  the  government  himself  (regendas  ipse 
nueqHi)^  Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the 
senate  and  people  of  the  trouble ;  but  in  reality  to  increase  his  own 
power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people  (PRO- 
VINCIiE  SENATORIiE  et  POPULARES  vel  Pubiica),  at  first 
were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  Xumidia^  CyrtnCy 
Asia  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  comprehended  only  the 
countries  along  the  Proponiis  and  the  ^^gean  Seoy  namely,  Phrt/gioy 
MytiOj  Caria,  Lydioy  Cic  pro  Flacc.  27.),  Bithynia  and  Pantus^ 
Gracia  and  JBmrus,  Dalmatian  Macedonia^  Sicilioy  Sardinia^  Creta^ 
and  ffispania  bcetica^  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  Emperor  (PROVINCIiE  IMPERATORIJE, 
vel  C<B9arum^)  were  ffispania  Tarraconensis  and  Lusiiania^  GaUiOy 
Ccelotyrioy  Phoenicia^  Cilicia^  Cyprus,  j^gyptus,  to  which  others  were 
afterwards  added.  But  the  condition  of  these  provinces  was  of>en 
changed ;  so  that  they  were  transferred  from  the  senate  and  people 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  contrary,  Dio,  liii.  12.  liv.  3,  4.  Strabo,  xvii. 
fin.  The  provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better 
state  than  those  of  the  senate  and  people.  Tacit.  AnmtL  i.  76. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  sometimes  only  of 
praetorian  rank,  Dio,  liii.  13.  The  senate  appointed  them  by  lot 
(soriitd  nuttebafU)  out  those  who  had  borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city 
at  least  Bvc  years  before,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  Vesp.  4.  Piin.  Ep,  iL  1 2. 
IHo,  liii.  14.  They  had  the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  procon- 
suls had  formerly ;  but  they  had  only  a  civil  power  (potestas  vel  Juris- 
dictio),  and  no  military  command  (imperium),  nor  disposal  of  the 
taxes.  The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded,  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  authority  lasted 
only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  immediately  when  a  suc- 
cessor was  sent,  Dio,  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces  were 

called  LEG  ATI  C^ESAHIS  pro  Consuhy  ProprcetoreSf  vel  pro  prtptore, 

Dio.  liii.  13.,  Consulares  Legatiy  Suet.  Tib.  41.,  Consulares  Jnectores^ 

Suet.  Vesp.  8  ,  or,  simply,  Consulares,  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97. 

^d  LegcUif  Suet.  Vesp.  4.,  also  Prcesides,  Prcefectiy  Correctoresy  &c 
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The  Governor  of  Egypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFECTUS,  SueL 
Vesp.  6.,  or  Pr€efectus  Augustalis^  Digest,  and  was  the  first  impera* 
torial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  Egypt,  that 
it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fasces  and  prteUxia 
should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam,  i.  7.  Trebell.  Poll,  in  jEmiiian,  Angus* 
tus,  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  purpose,  claimed  that  provmce 
to  himself,  and,  discharging  a  senator  i'rom  going  to  it  without  per* 
mission,  Dio,  li.  17.,  he  sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank, 
without  the  usual  ensigns  of  authority.  Tacit.  Ann,  iL  59.  Suet.  Tib. 
53.  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering  justice, 
called  JuRiDicus  Alexandrine  civitatis.  Pandect,  (o  8i)u»<oS6ti}«, 
Straboy  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  o^  Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor,  i.  15.  29.  (i/unc primum 
^gyptus  Pomantim  jvdicem  habuitf  Eutrop.  vii.  7-)  SueL  Aug.  Q6* 
Dio.  li.  17- 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the  senators, 
but  the  prefect  of  Egypt  only  from  the  Equites^  Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dia 
liii.  1 3.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to  one  of  his  freedmen,  IHo.  IviiL 
19.  The  Legati  Casaris  wore  a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were 
attended  by  soldiers  instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers 
than  the  proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  o£ 
the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  1 3. 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer  called 
PROCURATOR  CiESARIS,  Tacit.  Agric,  15.,  or  curator,  and  in 
later  times  ratiofutlis,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  (^t 
res  fad  curabat :  publicos  reditus  coUigebat  et  erogabat),  and  also  liad 
a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the  revenue.  Suet.  Claud. 
12^  whence  that  office  was  called procuratioamplissirmi,  Suet.  Galb.  15. 
These  Procurators  were  chosen  from  among  the  Equites,  and  some- 
times from  freedmen,  Dio.  lii.  25.  They  were  sent  not  only  into  the 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those  of  the  senate  and  people^ 
Dio.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  eovemor  (rtoe 
prasidis  fungebettur),  especially  in  a  small  province,  or  m  a  part  of  a 
large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be  present ;  as  Pontius 
Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or  praposilus  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.)  of 
Judsea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  TaciL  AnnaL 
xii.  23.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid,  xv,  44., 
which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  different 
salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dto,  liii.  15.  Those 
who  received  2Q0sestertia  were  called  ducenarii  ;  100,  centenarii  ; 
sixty,  sBXAGENARii,  &c.  CofitoHn.  in  Pertinac.  c.  2.  A  certain  sum 
was  given  them  for  mules  and  tents,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
afforded  at  the  public  expense.  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appearance  by 
public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 
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ISO  mB-SSTABLI8HlfXKT  OF  MOKARCHT. 

BE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDER  AUGUSTUS; 
TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

The  monarchical  form  of  govemment  established  by  Augustus, 
although  dttferent  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in  several  re- 
q>ect8  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the  kings.  Both 
were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The  choice  of  the  kings  de- 
pended on  the  senate  and  people  at  large;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly 
on  the  army.  When  the  former  abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled; 
the  latter  were  often  put  to  death  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  army  being 
separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occasioned  the  continuation  of  des- 
potism. According  to  Pomponius  de  origine Juris,  D.  i.  2.  1^  Reges 
oiTNBM  POTESTATEM  HABUissE,  their  Hghts  Were  the  same.  But  the 
account  of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.    (See  p.  98.) 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms, 
he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  basis,  as  hb 
grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Ciesar,  had  done.  But 
the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Caesar's  fate  made  him 
pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The  dreadful  destruction  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Triumviri,  had  cut  off  all  the 
keenest  supporters  of  liberty.  Tacit,  Ann,  i.  2.,  and  had  so  humbled 
die  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any 
form  of  government  rather  than  hazard  a  repetu ion  of  former  cala- 
mities (tuia  ei  prtBsentia  qudm  Vetera  et  perwulosa  maiebant,  ibid.). 
The  empire  was  now  so  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great  (the  Romans 
having  never  employed  the  modem  method  of  diminishing  that 
number  by  representation),  and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  comipty 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
so  unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants  which 
composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite  to  keep  the 
provinces  in  sul^ection,  could  no  longer  be  controlled  but  by  the 
power  of  one.  Mad  Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom 
to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under  proper  restraints  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted 
station  to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortune  and  the  abilities  of 
others  had  raised  him.  Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  declar- 
ations, wished  for  command  only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  art- 
fully disguised,  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind 
(^specie  recusantis Jlagrantissinie  cupiverat),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2,  3.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to  have  seriously 
deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favourites,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas, 
about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment. Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him 
from  it.  In  the  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on 
this  occasion,  the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  the  popular  and 
monarchical  government  are  introduced,  lii.  The  advice  of  Maecenas 
prevailed,  ib.  41.     Augustus,  however,  in  the  following  year,  having 
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corrected  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the  civil  wars,  SueL 
Aug,  3^.,  and  having  done  several  other  popular  acts>  assembled  the 
senate,  and  in  a  set  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them 
and  to  the  people.  But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
prompted  by  opinion  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjured 
him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to  the  InaA^ 
he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance,  and  that  only  for  ten 
years;  during  which  time  he  might  regulate  the  state  of  public  affairs 
(rempubluxtm  ordinaret)  ;  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  gave  his  usurpation  the 
sanction  of  law.  ♦ 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio,  liii.  46.; 
but  the  second  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  government  only  for 
Bve  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  was  then  sufficient,  Id,  liv.  12., 
and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  years  more.  Id,  liii.  16. ;  but  after  that, 
always  for  ten  years,  Id,  Iv.  6.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth 
decenmwn,  the  19th  of  August,  (xiv.  Kai,  Sept)  A.  U.  767,  Bged  near 
76  years;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding  em- 
perors, although  at  their  accession  they  received  the  empire  for  life, 
yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to 
commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  Dio.  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  128.)  had  occasioned  the 
loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus  they  established  ty- 
ranny (^Ruere  in  servittUem  consules,  patres,  eques,  as  Tacitus  says  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Anna!,  \,  7.).  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  re- 
sign the  empire^  they  seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive 
new  honours  for  him.  To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  DUk  xliii.  44«> 
CiESAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.,  and  PRINCE  (Princeps  SencUus),  luL  U 
which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUSTUS 
(venerandus  v.  -abilis,  ab  attgur,  quasi  inauguratus  vel  cansecnUus  f 
ideoque  Diis  cams;  cultii  divino  qfficiendus,  ai^aaro^y  Pausan*  iii.  11» 
vel  ab  augeo  ;  quam  sua  Jupiter  auget  ope,  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  612.  SuU% 
Aug.  7.    Dio,  liii.  16.),  oxidi  Father  of  his  Country  (Pater  Patrijs)i 

•  We  may  observe,  that  all  the  power  which  was  conferred  upon  Augustus  (after  he 
heel  made  a  tender  of  his  resignation)  was  conferred  upon  him  through  the  medium 
of  the  old  official  terms.  Thus  he  was  invested  with  the  consuiship,  which  gave  him 
the  control  over  the  legions  and  finances ;  and  with  the  office  of  trihuue,  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  incompatible  with  tliat  of  consul,  inasmuch  as  it  bad  been 
erected  in  the  early  ages  of  the  repubh'c  against  consular  authority  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  patricians.  To  these  accumulated  lionours  he  soon  added  the  dignity 
of  mjyreme  jwnliff',  and  thus  became  the  head  of  their  religion ;  he  was  also  invMted 
with  the  power,  although  he  declined  the  title,  of  censor,  and  thus  became  the  super** 
iotendent  of  their  morals.  The  government  of  the  provinces  devolved  upon  himi 
whicJi  he  administered  through  the  medium  of  lieutenants  (/lego/i),  over  whom  be  had 
the  eiclusive  control.  As  a  return  for  this  multiplicity  of  honours,  he  divided  the 
provinces  betwixt  the  senate  and  himself:  a  law,  however,  was  passed,  that,  where- 
ever  the  emperor  was  present,  his  extraordinary  commission  should  supersede  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  governor ;  the  new  conquests  were  considered,  by 
custom,  as  always  belonging  to  the  imperial  portion,  and  thus  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  more  nominal  tlian  real.  Tlie  legions  were  distributed  throughout  tlie 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace,  ui 
concealing  from  them  their  real  strength  ;  and  \\e  introduced  a  garrison  into  tbcdtya 
under  the  pretence  that  disturbances  had  taken  place  at  the  elections. 
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Sli.  Ow^  Fmi.  i,  If^.  /Sut  ir.  9-  dt    Trii:  rr.  4w  13»  Ac 

Hm  cce  aad  Seen  irff  r-ea  :.:  C  c«-:  by  rbe  scoate*  sfter  bis  sup- 
pruMn  fd  Car..;n^  «  ':;:n-*rinc7  :  f.  -  ca  patsim  patrle  Ckteko^em 
uszxA  SvXiT.  ^wwa^jL  T  ...  :1«4-  /"ji-t—  3*\.  br  the  adxiceof  Cmto, 
.^^l^pMBiu  S-  CV.  ;i>  4^ . ..  Pi tt  tm  C  it ^  rr  oi  Caculus.  as  Cicero  him- 
•eir  WT*.  /*^  ^-  li  wa»  seir  cccreeu  to  Ja-l.:*  Cxsar,  iSw<.  76. 
Dm.  X..Y.  -Iw  ard  Ktae  or  h  ,«  o;r^  are  it.i.  exUnt  with  that  inscrip- 
tiooL  Ccero  Dr.-)©i:*iMi  tr-at  ;t  ^z*Ld  be  ci^en  :->  Ao^ustns  when  jet 
vcfj  jooBC.  PkU,  x^*  51.  It  wj:t  rerij«*d  br  Tlbenu*,  [Tac  Ann.  L 
72-  ^  -^«rf-  67-  a«i  atf«o  the  tlt^e  o*  lu  piRAToa.  JUL  -3>.  and  Dom  in  us,  S7. 
/)i0u  UiiL  ^  1*ee  p.  M.\  but  aaoftt  ot  the  succeeding  emperors  ac- 
cepted iu  Taat,  Amm,  xi   :15. 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRLf:  dcooted  cbte^j  the  paternal  affec- 
tion  which  tt  became  the  emperor*  to  entertain  towards  their  subjects ; 
smI  also  that  power  wh  .ti,  br  tiie  Roman  law,  a  ^ther  had  over  his 
diildreo,  Iho.  liiL  IS.  Semee.  Clam.  L  14. 

Cjesar  was  properiy  a  fdmilr  title,  Dia,  ibkL  SueL  Galb.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Dio,  it  al«o  denoted  power,  xliiL  44.  In  later  times,  it 
signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire,  or  assumed 
into  a  share  oi  the  goremment  during  the  life  oi  the  emperor,  who 
himself  was  alwajs  called  Aucustl^s,  Spartian*  in  uEiio  Vero,  ^2^ 
which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity,  not  of  power,  2>to.  liii.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus,  that 
he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  sovereignty,  he  dropt 
all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.,  and  accepted  the  title  of  Augustus, 
the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate  was  Mimatius  Plancus,  SueL 
Aug.  1.  Vdl.  ii.  91.  Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  de- 
sire of  Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  ^n.  i. 
S96.  G.'iii.^. 

The  chief  title  which  denoted  command  was  IMPERATOR,  2>io. 
xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  peculiarly  distin- 
ffuishcd.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex,  Dio.  liii.  17.  in  modern  times 
It  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred  on  vic- 
torious generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  emperors  themselves, 
as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under  their  auspices,  HoraU  Od.  iv. 
14.  82.  Ovid.  Trist,  ii.  173.  Under  the  republic  the  appellation  of 
ImpercHw  was  put  af\er  the  name ;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic. 
Ep.  passim ;  but  the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  pr^- 
nomeHf  8uet«  Tib.  26.  Thus,  the  following  words  are  inscribed  on  an 
ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  (in  iapide  Ancyrano)^ 
in  Asia  Minor:  — Imp.  CifisAR  Divi  F.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XiV. 
Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII. — The  Emperor  Cktsar,  the 
adopted  son  o/*  (Julius  Ca?sAr,  called)  Divus  (ader  his  deification); 
Amushts  the  kiak-priest  (an  office  which  he  assumed  aAer  the  death 
of  Lepidus>  A.  U.  741,  Dio.  liv.  27. )y  fourteen  tiwes  Consuly  twenty  times 
(saluted)  JftnpertUor^  (on  account  of  his  victories.  Dio  says  he  ob- 
tained this  honour  in  all  21  times.  Hi.  41.  Thus  Tacitus,  iVofiieis 
IMPIR ATi>Ria  semei  o$^  riei^s  pnrtum^  Ann.  i.  9.)  in  the  SSik  year  ef 
Am  tf«hm(>Nm  |HHfrr  ^^tVom  the  time  when  he  was  first  invested  with 
U  hv  tht  senut^^  A«  l\  T'<}4^  D^^  \u  \%\,  So  that  this  inscription  was 
M«^  ibovt  ftv*  y^ars  bel\>re  hU  death. 
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The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber  happeiv^ 
to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts  of  Rome 
navigable,  Dio.  liii.  20.  Tacit  ArmaL  i.  76^  to  which  Horace  is 
supposed  to  allude,  Od,  i.  2.  This  event  was  thought  to  prognosticate 
his  future  greatness.  Among  the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then 
used  to  the  emperor,  that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was 
remarkable  ;  who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Spaniards,  VaL  Max.  ii.  6. 11.,  and  Gauls  (Devotos 
iUi  SOL DU RIDS  appdlanty  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  2S.\  and  exhorted  the 
rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Being  checKed  by  Augustus,  he 
rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  follow  his  example. 
Whence  it  became  a  custom  for  the  senators,  when  they  congratulated 
any  emperor  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were 
devoted  to  his  service,  Dio,  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune 
(Pacuvio  tribuno  plebem  roganie)  that  an  order  of  the  people  (pkbis- 
citum)  was  made  appointing  the  month  SexHlis  to  be  callea  Au- 
gustus, Stzt,  i.  1 2. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris  are,  in  the 
Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Imperatoria  Majestas; 
in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissimus  princeps  ;  and 
the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition.  Perpetuus  Augustus. 
These  titles  are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  • 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy 
armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to  command 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
within  as  well  as  without  the  city ;  and  to  do  every  thing  else  which 
the  consuls  and  others  invested  with  supreme  command  had  a  right 
to  do,  Dio,  liii.  17.  f 

In  the  year  of  the  city  7S1,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  proconsuls, 
Dio,  liii.  32.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on  the  provinces^ 
rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or  opposed  his 
cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as  he  himself  thought 
proper,  Dio.  liv.  7.  9.  25. 

In  the  year  7?5,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy  con- 
sular power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair  between  the 
consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested  that  he  would 
undertake  the  rectifynig  of  all  abuses,  and  enact  what  laws  he  thought 
proper ;  offering  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  them,  whatever 
they  should  be.  This  Augustus  declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio, 
that  they  would  perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath; 
but  not  on  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thou- 
sand oaths,  Dio.  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths   always  renders  them  less  sacred,  and 

*  **  But  this  dignity  is  now  abolished,  the  state  of  Germany  being  changed.**— 
Dr.  jidanu 

f  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  (provtcatio}  became  extinct  by  the  militaiy 
power  which  the  title  of  imperator  conferred  on  Augustus.  For  it  was  an  old 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  from  the  sentence  of  a  general  in  actual  sendee,  thert 
was  no  appeal.  Cic.  de  Legg»  iii.  S.  Militi»,  ab  eo,  qui  imperavi%  proTOcmtk)  at 
esto ;  quodque  is,  qui  bellum  geret,  imperaaait.  jus  ratumque  eita 
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nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent  exaction 
of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  necessary  cause.  Livy  informs 
us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  {fides  et  jttsfurandum)  had  more  in- 
fluence with  the  ancient  Romans  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punish- 
ments (proximo  legum  etpcenarum  metu),  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not, 
he  says,  as  in  after-times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  prevailed,  by 
interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves,  but  con- 
formed every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  Liv.  ii.  32.  iii.  20.  xxii.  61. 
Cic.  Off:  iii.  30,  31.     See  also  Pofyb.  vi.  54-.  56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor  (see 
p.  120.),  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that  office,  as 
also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximus  and  tribune  of  the  commons,  Dio.  liii. 
17.     (See  p.  128.) 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws  {legibtu 
soltUi),  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio.  liii.  18.  28. 
Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  certain  laws :  for  Augustus 
afterwards  requested  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  be  freed  from  the 
Voconian  law,  Dio.  Ivi.  32.,  but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  soiuius, 
who  was  freed  only  from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  22.,  or,  as  it  was  expressed, 
confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ;  which  custom  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Triumviri^  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Dio.  xlvii. 
18.,  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  Ii.  30.  liii.  28.,  and  always  continued 
under  the  succeeding  emperors.  They  not  only  swore  that  they 
approved  of  what  the  emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like 
manner  confirm  whatever  they  should  do,  Id.  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this 
oath  the  acts  of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were 
included  :  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id,  lix.  9.,  of  Caligula,  Ix.  4.,  &c.  Claudius 
would  not  allow  anyone  to  swear  to  his  acts  [Tiberius  also  refused  this 
servility,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  72.]  (m  acta  stuojurare)  ;  but  not  only  ordered 
others  to  swear  to  the  acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  him- 
self. Id.  Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of  the 
emperor,  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar,  Dio. 
xliv.  6.,  and  commonly  observed.  Id.  50.,  so  likewise  by  that  of 
Augustus,  even  after  his  death,  Id.  Ivii.  9.  To  violate  this  oath  was 
esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid.  &  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73.  CodeXy  iv.  1,  2, 
ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2.  13.,  and  more  severely  punished  than  real  per- 
jury, Tertull.  Apol.  18.  It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason  (majes- 
tatis\  and  punished  by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  2.  13.,  sometimes  by 
cuttmg  out  the  tongue,  Gothofred.  in  loc.  So  that  Minutius  Felix 
justly  says,  c.  29.  Est  iis  (sc.  Ethnicis)  tutitis  per  Jovis  genium  p^erare 
qtidm  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one  from  swearing  by  him,  Dio. 
Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12.;  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by  his  fortune,  but  also 
by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id,  Iviii.  2.  6.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it 
was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  em- 
peror, Ibid.  12.  Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words 
should  be  added: — Neque  me,  neque  meos  liberos  chariores 
HABEO,  QUAM  Caium  et  sorores  EJUS,  Suet.  15.  Dio.  lix.  3.  9.,  and 
♦hat  the  women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,  Ibid.  11.,  as  he 
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himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations,  Suet.  S4>. 
So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio.  1.  5.  Suet.  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by  the 
Triumviri  to  Julius  Cssar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.,  and  confirmed  by  Augustus, 
Id.  IL  20.,  altars  were  privatelv  erected  to  Augustus  himself,  at 
Rome,  Virg,  Eel.  i.  7.  BbrcU.  Ep.  ii.  1.  16.  OvSl.  F(ut.  i.  13.,  and 
particularly  in  the  provinces ;  but  he  permitted  no  temple  to  be 
publicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the  city, 
Kome :  Augusto  et  Urbi  Romje  ;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  37. ;  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited. 
Suet.  52.  After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit,  Ann.  i. 
11.  73.     Dio.  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that,  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate,  they 
should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  h.  19.,  so  for  the  succeeding  em* 
perors.  Tacit  Ann.  iv.  17.,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  Sd  of  January,  Dio.  lix.  24.  —  also,  that,  in  all 
public  and  private  entertainments,  libations  should  be  made  to  him 
with  wishes  for  his  safety,  Dio.  li.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont  iL  3. 
nh.  as  to  the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Horat,  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occasions,  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  triumphal 
robe,  Dio.  li.  20.  Tacit.  Anjuil.  xiii.  8.  They  also  used  a  particular 
badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Herodian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9. 
ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp,  i.  17.,  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  3.  p.  215.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  6.  Something  similar  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  magi- 
strates of  the  municipal  towns ;  prunce  hatiUus  v.  -tim,  a  pan  of  burning 
coals,  or  a  portable  hearth  (focus  portabilis)^  in  which  incense  was 
burnt ;  a  perfumed  stove,  Horat,  Sat.  \.  5.  36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors 
(adorari  se  jussit,  citm  ante  eum  cuncti  salutarentur)^  Eutrop.  ix.  16. 
Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cces.  c.  39.,  says,  that  the  same  thing  was  done  to 
Caligula  and  Domitian.     So  Dio.  lix.  4.  27,  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with  great 
moderation  ;  as,  indeed,  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the  beginning  of 
their  government,  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his  lodging  and  equipage  he 
differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distinguished  rank,  except 
being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards.  But  after  he  had  gained 
the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually 
increased  his  authority  (insurgere  paulatim)^  and  engrossed  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  (munia  senatuSf  magistratuum,  leguni  in  se  trans- 
ferre)y  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  most  compliant 
(quanta  quis  servitio  promptior)  were  raised  to  wealth  and  prefer- 
ments. Having  the  command  of  the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do 
every  thing.  For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues 
from  those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his 
pleasure,  Dio.  liii.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus  so  habituated  the 
Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much  as  made 
one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  tyranny.    In  consequence  of  which,  their  character  became 
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more  and  more  degenerate.  After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of 
yoting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  public  afTairs;  and  were  only 
anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two  things,  bread  and  games  (Panem  et 

CiRCENSBs,   i.  e.  largesses  and  spectacles),  Juvenal,  x.  80. 

Hence,  from  this  period  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and,  as  Dio 
observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when  every  thing  was  done  by  the 
will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favourites  and  freed  men,  the  springs  of 
action  were  less  known  than  under  the  republic,  Dio,  liii.  19.  It  is 
surprising  that,  tliough  the  Romans  at  different  times  were  governed 
by  princes  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  who  had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  in- 
vested with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have 
thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing  an  effectual 
check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar  enormities.  Whether 
they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished  to  transmit  to  their  suc- 
cessors, unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which  they  had  received ;  or 
from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  no 
history  of  any  people  shows  more  clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an 
arbitrary  and  elective  monarchy,  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
both  prmce  and  people,  than  that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Their 
change  of  government  was,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
success  with  which  their  lust  of  conquest  was  attended.  For  the 
force  employed  to  enslave  other  nations,  being  turned  against  them- 
selves, served  at  first  to  accomplish  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate 
their  own  servitude.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
whose  rapacity  and  corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
liberty,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change;  for  on  them 
those  savage  monsters  who  succeeded  Augustus  chiefly  exercised 
their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  provinces, 
were  not  more  oppressed  than  they  had  been  under  the  republic 
Thus  Tacitus  observes,  Neque  provincia  ilium  rerum  f latum  abnttebanty 
sutpecto  senatus  populique  imperio  ob  certamifia  potentium,  et  avaritiam 
magistrutuum ;  invalido  legum  auxilio,  qua  vi,  ambitUy  postremo  pe- 
eumd  turbabantur,  Annal.  i.  2. 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

The  public  servants  (ministri)  of  the  magistrates  were  called  by  the 
common  name  of  APPARITORES,  Liv.  i.  8.  because  they  were  at 
hand  to  execute  their  commands  (quod  its  apparebant,  i.  e.  prmsto 
erant  ad  obsequiumj  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  xii.  850.)  and  their  service  or 
attendance  apparitio,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  54-.     These  were, 

I.  SCRIBiE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public  accounts, 
the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (ada)  of  the  magistrates.  Those 
who  exercised  that  office  were  said  scriptum  facerey  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell. 
vi.  9.  from  scriptuSy  -us.  They  were  denominated  from  the  magi- 
strates whom  they  attended ;  thus,  SctUhb  qtuBstorii*^  adilitiiy  prtBioriiy 
Ac.,  and  were  divided  into  different  deeuruB  ;  whence  decuriam  emerej 
for  munus  scribe  emere^  Cic.  Ver.  iii.  79.  It  was  determined  by  lot 
what  magistrate  each  of  them  should  attend,  Cic,  Cat,  iv.  7.  This 
office  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans, 

*  "  ScrijAum  quaUmum  comjmravU,  are  the  wordt  of  Suetonius,  iu  his  Life  of 
''Vice."  —  T, 
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Nep.  Eum,  1.  The  scriba  at  Rome,  however,  were  generally  com- 
posed offreeborn  citizens;  and  they  became  so  respectable,  that  their 
order  is  called  by  Cicero  honeatns  {quod  eorum  Jidei  tabulcB  pubHctBi 
periculagtie  magistratuum  cammittuntur),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notarii,  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
what  was  said  or  done  (notis  excipidfant),  Suet.  Jul.  55.  lliese  were 
different  from  the  scribce,  and  were  commonly  slaves  or  freedmen, 
Dio,  Iv.  7.  The  scribce  were  also  called  Kbrarii,  Festus.  But  librarii 
is  usually  put  for  those  who  transcribe  books,  Cic.  Au.  xii.  6.  Suei. 
Domit.  10.,  for  which  purpose,  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste 
for  literature,  sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Nep.  Att.  13. 

The  methcid  of  writing  short- hand  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Maecenas,  Dio.  Iv.  7. ;  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro,  the  favourite 
slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  Isid.  i.  22.  Sefiec.  JEp.  90. 

If.  PRiECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  wer©  employed  for 
various  purposes :  — 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence  (silentium  indice- 
bant  vel  imperahant:  Exsurge,  prjeco,  fac  populo  audientiam, 
Plaut.  Pom.prol.  11.),  by  saying,  Silete  vel  tacete;  and  in  sacred 
rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favete  unguis,  Horat,  Od.  iii.  1.  Ore 
favete  omnes,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  71.  Hence,  sacrum  silentium,  for 
altissimum  or  maximumy  Horat.  Od.  ii.  13.  29.  Ore  favent,  they 
are  silent,  Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  13.  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give  their 
votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century ;  they  odled  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  15.  (See  p.  87.) 
When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited  them  to  the  people  (p. 85.) 
In  trials,  they  summoned  the  judices,  the  persons  accused,  their 
accusers,  and  sometimes  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  to  an  as- 
sembly, Liv.  i.  59.  iv.  3'A,  and  the  senate  to  the  senate-house,  iii.  88. 
(see  p.  8  );  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped,  to  hear  their  general 
make  a  speech,  Liv.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  (auctionem  conclamO' 
bant  vel  prcedicabajit),  Plant.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  16.  Off.  iii.  18. 
Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  4-19.;  they  stood  by  the  spear,  and  called  out 
what  was  offered.     (See  p.  53.) 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend  them ; 
they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be  removed  from 
them,  Cic,  de  Resp.  Har,  12.  Liv.  ii.  37.;  they  proclaimed  (pradica- 
hant)  the  victors,  and  crowned  them,  Cic.  Fam.  v,  12.;  they  invited 
the  people  to  see  the  secular  games  fvhich  were  celebrated  only  once 
every  110  years,  by  a  solemn  form,  Convenite  ad  ludos  spectan- 

DOS,  QUOS  NEC  SPECTAVIT   QUISQUAM,   NEC    SPECTATURUS   EST,    Svet. 

Claud.  21.  Herodian,  iii.  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  be  ex- 
hibited, Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.,  they  invited  people  to  attend  by  a  certain 
form;  Exsequias  Chremeti,  quibus  est  coMNfODUM,  ire  jam  tem- 
pus  EST,  oLLus  EFPERTUR,  Ter.  Phomi.  V.  8.  38.  Hence  these  fune- 
rals were  called  FUNERA  INDICTIVA,  Festus  in  Quirites,  Suet. 
Jul.  84.  The  prcecones  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a 
person  died ;  thus,  Ollus  quiris  leto  datus  est,  Festus^  ibid. 
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6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes  signified 
the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor,  Liv.  xxvi.  15.    Lictor, 

YiROforti  ADDE  VIRGAS  £T  IN  EUM  L^OR  primum  AGE,  tbttL  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them,  Piaut, 
Merc.  iii.  4.  v,  7&  Petron.  ArbU,  c.  57.,  where  an  allusion  is  supposed 
to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the  iEbutian  law. 

The  office  o^  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was  profitable, 
Juvenal^  vii.  6.  &c.  They  were  generally  freeborn,  and  divided  into 
decuricB, 

Similar  to  the  prcBcones  were  those  who  collected  the  money  bidden 
for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  COACTORES, 
Hor,  Sat  i.  6. 86.  Cic,  pro  CluerU,  6^.  They  were  servants  (minisiri) 
of  the  money- brokers,  who  attended  at  the  auctions.  Hence,  coactionei 
argeTUartasYactitare,  to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  Suet, 
Ve$p.  1.  They  seem  also  to  have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  pro^ 
cure  payment  from  debtors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the 
public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic,  pro  Rab, 
Post.  11. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who 
borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  (a  ligando)^  from  their  binding  the  hands 
and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged,  GeU.  xii.  3.  They 
carried  on  their  shoulder  rods  (virgas  ulmeas,  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  74>. 
iii.  2.  V.  29.  Vhninei  fasces  virgeiruniy  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  betula^ 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  s.  30.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle 
(bacillos  loro  colligates  in  modum  fascis),  and  an  axe  jutting  out  in  the 
middle  of  them.*  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magistrates,  ex- 
cept the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv.  xxiv.  44.  He  who  went 
foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  CicadFratr.  i.  1.7.;  he 
who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was  called  PROXIMUS 
LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid,  Sallust,  Jug.  12.,  or  Postremus,  Cic  Divin.  i.  28., 
i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  summus  lictor,  who  used  to  receive  and  execute 
the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd  (ut  turbam  summoverent),  Liv.  iii.  11.  4^. 
viii.  33.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedite,  Consul  venit: 

DATE    VIAM    vel    LOCUM     CONSULI  ;    SI     VOBIS    VIDETUR,    DISCEDITE, 

Qui  RITES,  Liv.  ii.  56,t  or  some  such  words,  {solennis  ille  Uctorum  et 
prtenuncius  clamor,  Plin.  Pan.  61.)  whence  the  lictor  is  called  sum- 
motor  aditus,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv.  passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned 
home,  a  lictor  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod  (forem,  uti  mos  est, 
virgd  percussit),  Liv.  vi.  34.,  which  he  also  did  when  the  magistrate 
went  to  any  other  house,  Plin.  viL  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates  (ANI- 
MADVERTERE  ut  debitus  honos  iis  redderetur),  Suet.  Jul.  80.  What 
this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Epist.  [30.]  64.,  namely,  dia- 

•  "  After  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  axe  was  removed  by  Val.  Poplicola, 
lest  the  sentiment  of  liberty  should  be  weakened  by  the  terror  of   capital  punish- 
ment    But  when  a  dictator  was  chosen,  the  axe  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Jvacety  as  it  waa  during  the  regal  goyernmcnt."  —  Crombie'i  G.  ii.  p.  16S. 
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mounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  bead,  going  o«it  of  the  way, 
and  also  rising  up  to  them,  &c  SueU  JuL  78-    [Li*^.  xxir.  44.] 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned,  which  tbey 
were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  I,  Lictor  colliga  maiots  ;  I, 
Caput  obnube  hujus;   Abbori  infelici  scspekde  ;  Verberato 

VEL  INTRA  POMGBBIUM   vd  extra   POMOERIUM,  Z*r.  i.  26.      L  LlCTOR, 
DELIGA  AD  PALUM,  Id.  viii.  7.     AcCEDE,  LiCTOR,  VIRGAS  ET  SBCTRES 

EXPEDi,  Id.  viii.  32.     In  eum  lege  age,  L  e.  ttcuri  permte.  vtl  feri, 

xxvi.  16.  ,      ,  ^    v 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  wwest  of  the  common 
people,  Liv.  ii.  55.y  and  often  were  the  freedmen  oi  him  on  whom  tbcy 
attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public  siares,  who  waited  oa 
the  magistrates,  Cic*  in  Ver.  i.  26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  names  frooi  sum- 
moning (ab  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those  who  lad 
lawsuits  to  court  (in  jus).  One  of  them  attended  on  the  consul  who 
had  not  the  fasces.  Suet.  JuL  20.  Lit.  iiL  33.  Before  the  invectkia 
of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out  to  the  praetor  in  court  wbto  it  w» 
the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it  was  midday,  ar.d 
the  nmth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Vtirro  de  LaL  Limg.  ▼.  ft. 
PUn.  vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  ma^%tnte 
on  whom  they  attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times,  Cie  ad  Fratr,  L 
1.  4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers,  called  Smfermame- 
rarii,  because  not  included  in  the  l^ion,  Vtfftt.  iL  19.  Aseom.  m  Cie. 
Verr.  i.  28.  Liv.  viii  8.  10.  [So  called,  quia  oeeenMhamiMr,  vel  ad 
censum  adjiciebantur.'] 

V.  VIATORES  [couriers,  runners].  These  were  properiy  the 
officers  who  attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  56^  and  adiie*.  iool. 
39.  Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  coontry 
where  they  usually  resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name  (qmod  a^pr 
in  via  esseni),  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.     ColumelL  PracC  1.  'See  p.  K'^ 

["  The  STATOR  was  an  officer  or  ieiy^X^  who  stood  beside  the 
magistrate,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  chiefly,  if  not  ettireir,  as  a 
messenger.  *  Literas  tuas  a  te  mihi  tUdor  tuus  reddidit,'  Cie,  Famu 
Ep.  xi.  17.  *  Praesto  mihi  fuit  stator  ejus  cum  Uteri*,'  Id,  x.  21- 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  the  Statares  guarded  the  hack  part  of 
the  Prcetoriumy  or  generals  tent;  and  they  were  called  SUA^rts  pnB" 
torii.  In  each  camp  there  were  two  centuries  of  StatartSy  under  the 
command  of  the  Evocati^''  Crombies  G.  iL  197.] 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executiooer  or  hangman,  wl^  exe- 
cuted  (supplicio  afficidtat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank ;  far 
slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from  iret' 
born  citizens.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iiL  50.  The  camiftx  was  of  servlkr  con- 
dition, and  held  in  such  contempt  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  re«'.de 
within  the  city,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  5.,  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia, 
or  EsqmUna^  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  3.  r.  98.,  near  the  place  deumtd  (at 
the  punishment  of  slaves  (juxta  locum  serriUbus  ptemis  mpoeihtmy 
Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.)  called  Sestertium,  Plutarch  in  Galb-,  wh^^re 
were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets  (cruces  et  patilmla,  Tac  hxAoL  xir, 
33.),  and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves  were  burnt,  PiamL  Cut.  iL  6« 
r.  2.,  or  thrown  out  unburied,  Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  Ihink  that  the  camifex  was  anctentlT  keeper  of  the 
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under  the  THumviri  capUdUsy  who  had  only  the  supcrmtendence  or 
care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  carmficem,  to  imprison,  PlauL 
Rud.  iii.  6.  r.  19. 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  authority, 
and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct  and  secure  the  rights 
of  its  inhabiiants.  (hEXjusti  injustiqite  regtda^  Scnec.  de  Benef.  iv. 
12.  LsoES  quid  aliud  sunt  quam  minis  mixta  prcecepta  f  Id.  Epist.  94*. ) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  magistrate  (rwanie  magistralu),     See  p.  82. 85. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence  (^Romani  juris) 
was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  jLiv,  xxxiv.  6.,  or  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  decemviriy  and  ratified  by  the 

Seople  (see  p.  140.);  a  work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all 
le  libraries  of  philosophers  (omnibus  omnium  pMlosophorum  bibUo^ 
thecis  anteponendum),  de  Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these 
laws,  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension  of  the 
empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the  number  of 
crimes,  «with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  occasion  to  a  great 
many  new  laws  (corruptissimd  repubUcd  plurinuB  legeSy  Tacit.  Annal. 
Ri.  27.). 

At  mrst  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws,  which 
were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (  POPULISCITA),  Tacit,  Annal. 
iii.  58.,  but  afterwards  those  also  which  were  made  by  the  Comitia 
TribtUa  (PLEBISCITA),  when  they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole 
Roman  people ;  first  by  tlie  Horatian  law  (ut  quod  tributim  phbesjus^ 
sissety  populum  teneret),  Li  v.  iii.  55.,  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by 
the  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws  (ut  plebiscita  OMNES  QUI  RITES 
ienerent),  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name  (nomen  gentis)  of 
the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  respected  the 

public  (jus  pidflicum  vel  sacrum),  the  right  of  private  persons  (jus 

privatum  vel  civile),  or  the  particular  interest  of  an  individual.     But 

this  last  was  properly  called  PRIVILEGIUM,  Cell.  x.  20.  Ascon.  m 

Cic.pro  Mil. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSULAR ES,  Cic. 
Sext.  64.,  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITI^,  Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  8.,  by  the 
decemviri,  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iii.  55,  56,  57. 

DIFFERENT   SIGNIFICATIONS   OF  JUS   AND  LEX,  AND 
THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  THE  ROxMAN  LAW. 

The  words  Jus  and  Lex  are  used  in  various  senses.     They  are  both 
expressed  by  the  English  word  LAW. 

Jus  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what  from 
any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  21.    Lex  is  a  written 
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Statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  qws  scripto  sancity  quod  vuli,  auiJubendOf 
out  veitmdo,  Cic  de  Le^.  i.  6.  a  lbgendo,  quod  legi  soietf  ui  mno^ 
tescat,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  legere  leges  prcposiias  juuem^  Liv. 
iii.  S^.  vel  a  delectu,  Cic,  de  Legg,  i.  6.  a  justo  et  jure  legetuhy  i.  e« 
eUgendo,  from  the  choice  of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id.  ii«  5.  Lex, 
just&mm  injustorumque  distincHo,  ibid.  ^^-^^Grteco  nomine  tyapeOaia 
N^ftd^,  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo,  Id.  i.  6.) 

Jus  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation  which  it 
imposes ;  (est  emm  JUS  quod  LEX  canstUuU^  That  is  IcnOf  or,  That  is 
binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic,  de  Legg,  \,\5.ad  Herenn.  ii.  13.) 
Or,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  Quodcunqub  populus  jussit, 
ID  jus  esto,  Liv,  vii.  17*  ix.  33.  quod  major  pars  judicarit,  id 
jus  ratumqub  esto,  Cic. 

But  Jus  and  lex  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the  worda 
with  which  they  are  joined :  thus. 

Jus  NATURiE  vel  NATURALE,  is  what  nature  or  right  reason  teaches 
to  be  right;  and /u^  gentium,  what  all  nations  esteem  to  be  right: 
both  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic,  Sext,  42.    Harusp,  resp.  14* 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute,  Cie. 
Topic.  5.  Off.  iii.  16,  17.  de  Oral.  i.  48.  Hence  constiiuere  juSj  quo 
amines  utantur^  pro  Dom.  cui  subjecti  sint^  pro  Caecin.  So  Jus  JnO' 
manuniy  Anglicum^  &c.  When  no  word  is  added  to  restrict  it.  Jus 
CIVILE  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  sometimes 
opposes /la  civUe  to  Jus  naturcUey  Sext.  42.,  and  sometimes  to  what  we 
call  Criminal  Uxw  {Jus  publicum),  Verr.  i.  42.  Cscin.  2.  in  Csecil.  5. 

Jus  COMMUNE,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general,  or 
among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  decin.  4.  Digest,  ei 
Institut. 

Jus  PUBLICUM  et  PRIVATUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  the 
people  (quasi  Jus populicum),  or  the  public  at  large,  and  with  respect 
to  individuals;  political  and  civil  law,  Liv.  iii.  34.  Cic,  Flam*  iv.  14b 
Plin.  Epist.  i.  22.  But  Jiu  publicum  is  also  put  for  the  right  which 
the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed  (Jus  commune)^  Terent.  l^horm.  ii. 

Jus  Senatorium  (pars  Juris  publidy,  what  related  to  the  riehts 
and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those  who  might 
make  a  motion  in  the  senate  (qute  potestas  refererUilms,  see  p.  12.) 
what  the  privil^e  of  those  who  delivered  their  opinion  (quid  censers 
tibusjus) ;  what  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rights  of  the 
rest  of  the  members,  &c.    PUn.  Ep.  viii.  14. 

Jus  DiviNUM  et  HUMANUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things 
divine  and  human,  Liv.  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit,  AnnaL  iii.  26.  70* 
vi.  26.  Hence,  fas  et  Jura  sinurU,  laws  divine  and  human,  Virg.  O. 
i.  269.  Contra  Jus  fasqucy  SalL  Cat.  15.  Jusfasque  exuere^  Tacit.  Hist, 
iii.  5.     Omne  Jus  et  fas  delere^  Cic*     Quo  Jure^  quave  tr^urioy  right 

*  **  Fas  regards  duty  in  respect  to  God,  Jut  in  respect  to  mmn.     Gesner  definet 

yku  thus :  *  Quod  pium  est,  et  religiosum,  et  fori  dignum,  et  ad  Deos  refertur,  sicut 

Juttum  ad  homines.*     The  glowing  imagination  of  Tacitus  has  prot>ably  led  hiiii  to 

be  guilty  of  an  impurity  in  the  use  of  fas.     He  talks  of  the  Jas  gentium,  armorump 

patruBf  supposing  that  the  rights  peculiar  to  each  were  constantly  recognised  by  tbt 
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or  wrong,  TermU.  And,  u  3. 9.  Per  fas  a  nrfa$j  Liv.  vi.  14.  Ju$  ei 
u^wria^  Sail.  Jug.  16.    Jure Jieriy  jure  casus.  Suet  Jul.  76. 

Jus  PaJETORiUM,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained  to  be  right, 
Ct0.  de  Qffic.  i.  10.    Varr,  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.    See  p.  1 12. 

Jus  Flavianum,  ^lianum,  &c  the  books  of  law  composed  by 
Flavius,  (lAv,  ix.  46.)  ^lius,  Sec  Urbanum,  i.  e.  civile  privatum^ 
€X  quo  jus  dieUprceior  urbanus,  Cic  Verr.  Act.  i.  1. 

«/iM  Frjbdiatorium.    The  law  observed  witli  respect  to  the  goods 

i'prtedia  vel  prctdia  bona,  Ascon.  in  Cic)  of  those  who  were  sureties 
prades)  for  the  fanners  of  the  public  revenues,  or  undertakers  of  the 
public  works  {mancipes),  which  were  pledged  to  the  public  (publico 
cbligaia  vel  pignori  cpposila),  and  sold^  if  the  farmer  or  undertaker 
did  not  perform  his  bargain,  Cic,  pro  JBalb.  20.  Verr.  L  54.  F'am.  v. 
20.  Suei.  Claud.  9.  Hence  Prjediator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his 
money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  Au.  xii.  14.  17.,  and  who^  of 
course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  such 
matters  (/MmpiYsc/taft^m  peritus),  JdBalb.  20. 

Jus  Feciale,  the  law  or  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Qffic,  L  11.,  or  the 
form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  i.  32. 

Jus  Lboitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with  jus 
civile,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13,  14.,  but  jus  legitimum  exigere^  to  demand 
oneU  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jus  CoNsuBTUDiNis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  opposed  to 
LSOB/ra  or  j^  scriptum,  statute  or  written  law,  Cic.  de  Invent,  iL  22. 
54.  Jas  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sine  scripto,  1.  6.  D.  de 
Justit.  et  Jur. 

Jus  PoNTiFiciuM  vel  SACRUM,  what  is  rieht  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion and  sacred  things,  much  ihe  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
cadled  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Cic  pro  Dom.  12,  13,  14.,  de  Legibus, 
\\.  18,  &c  Liv.  i.  20.  So  Jus  reUgionis,  augurum^  ctBremoniarum^ 
auspiciorum,  &c, 

JUS  Bbllicum  vd  BELLI,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state  at 
war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Ctes.  de  Bell.  O.  i.  27.  Cic.  Offl 
i.  11.  iii.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence,  Ijcges  silent  inter  arma,  Cic 
in  Mil.  4.  Ferre  jus  in  armis,  Liv.  v.  3.  Facere  jus  ense,  Lucan. 
iii.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.  Jusque  datum  scekri,  a  successful 
usurpation,  by  which  impunity  and  a  sanction  were  given  to  crimes, 
Id.\.2, 

Juris  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  inteUigentm^ 
Phil.ix.5.  interpr^aHo,OS,\.\\.   Stvdiobi  juris,  i.e.jt 


gods,  who  would  bereaAer  punish  every  Tiolation  of  them.  Jus  differs  from  Jits,  in 
referring  to  right,  as  existing  between  man  and  man,  and  as  the  foundation  olf  chril 
society.  It  i^tes  either  to  systems  of  written  laws,  by  which  particular  com* 
mnnities  are  governed,  or  to  certain  innate  apprehensions  of  justice,  which  all  meo 
entertain,  and  feel  to  be  binding  on  the  species.  Cic,  pro  Sexi,  8S.  Vim  volumus 
extingui?  Jm  valeat  necesse  est,  id  estjudicia,  quibus  omne  Jus  continetur.  Her* 
jus  denotes  the  code  of  statutes  or  enactments,  by  which  civil  society  is  maintained  in 
particular  countries.  Cic,  de  Inv.  8S.  Naturie  jus  est,  quod  non  opinio  genuit,  sed 
quaedam  innata  vis  inseruit.  Here  jus  regards  all  those  natural  impressions  of  justice 
of  which  mankind  are  conscious,  but  which  have  been  reduced  to  no  tyttem.*'  — 
BUFs  Synonyms, 
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StudenU  in  law,  Suet  Ner.  32.    GdL  xiL  13.    CbiuaiAft,  /wnft,  te. 
Lawyers,  Cic, 

Jure  et  legibus^  by  common  and  statute  law,  Ciir.  Verr,  L  4^  44b 
So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  est  quis  f  Qui  consuUa patmmj  gm  I^es,  jonqoe 
servatf  &c.  Epist.  i.  xvL  40.  Jura  daifoi  legesqoe  viris,  Yirg.  Ju. 
1.509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  Naeajura  emtdere, 
Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inventa  metu  inpisii  Jatmre  meeaae  ett,  Honl. 
Sat  I.  iii.  111.  Art.  P.  122.  398.,  chita  jura  ns§MmJat,  Epu  1. 
3. 23.  _ 

Jus  and  .£quitas  are  distinguished,  Cie,  Of.  m.  16.  Vtr^  .<£«. 
\\, \^,y  jtu  fiJidL  jugMa ;  ju9 €xvU€ 9ik^  ItgOy  SojE^mmma 

bonum^  is  opposed  to  ccdlidum  vemttMmqmejmSj  an  artful  inteqvetatioB 
of  a  written  law,  dean.  23.  Summum  juM^  the  rigour  of  the  bar, 
summa  injuria^  Off.  i.  10.  Summo  jure  agert^  vxmkmdLit 
to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  Jura  Qmritiumj  civium,  Sec    See  p.  43,  Ac 

Jura  sanguinisy  coffnatkmisj  &c  nerrMsiimda,  ▼.  jms 
relationship,  Suet,  CaUff.  16. 

Jus  regni^  a  right  to  the  crown.  Lie,  L  49.     Homormmf  to 
ments,  Tacit  xiv.  5.     Quibus  per  fraudem  Jms  fiat,  power  or  autliuiilj, 
Sallust.  Juff.  3.    Jus  huntria  pubUea  datum  estj  a  licence,  Semet, 


Epist.  18.  QuibusfaUere  ac  furtni  jms  erat,  Soet.  Ner.  16.  ^P" 
et  ditianem  vel  potestatem  alieufus  vtmrt,  ecmeedere.  Lit.  and  SaSL 
Habere  jus  in  cUiquem  ;  sui  juris  esse  ae  mancmii,  L  e.  tsd  arhiirn  et 
nemini  parere,  to  be  one's  own  master,  Cie.  In  etmtroverw  jure  eti^ 
it  is  a  point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Zcr.  liL  SS* 

Jus  dieert  vel  rtdderty  to  administer  justice.  Dare  jus  fraiistf  to 
sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Iav. 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered;  thoi,  Iv 
JUS  EAMUS,  i.  e.  adprtEtoris  sdlam,  DonaL  in  Ter.  Pborm.  r.  7.  43.  88. 
Injure^  i.  e.  apud  pnetorem^  in  court,  PlmiL  Rwd.  iiL  6.  68.  JKoa. 
iv.  2.  19.    Dejure  currere,  from  court,  Cie,  Quint,  25. 

LEX  is  oflen  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jci:  tlnii^ 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendi,  a  nmmime  deonam 
traeta;  justorum  injustorumque  distinctio;  ietermam  quiddamj  quod 
universum  mundum  regit; — Consensio  omnium  gentium  tex  natmrm 
putanda  est;  non  scripta  sed  nata  lex :  Sahupoputi  stqirema  lex  e$io; 
fundamentum  libertatiSf  fons  itquitatisy  &c  Cic.  de  Lcgg. — ^pro  Clo- 
ent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the  free  towns.  Leges 
MUNici PALES,  Cic.  Fom.  vL  18.,  of  the  allied  towns,  Verr.  iL  49,  50., 
of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablet  it 
meant ;  as,  Lege  luereditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam  tfemebat,  Cic  Verr. 
i.  45.     JSa  ad  nos  redibat  Lege  luereditas,  Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  2.  97. 

Leges  Censorije,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the  cen- 
sors, Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iiL  7.   Prov.  Cons.  5.   Rabtr.  Perd^  3.   Ad  Q* 
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/^.  i.  12.    Lex  mancipii  vel  nuMcipium,  the  form  and  condition  of 
conveying  property,  cfe  Orat,  i.  39.    Cic.  Off,  iii.  16. 

Leges  venaitioms  vel  venalium  vendendorumy  agtum  vel  domum 
possidendif  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  58.  HorcU,  Epist. 
11.2.  18.  Hence,  Emtre^  vendere  hoc  vel  iild  hge^  i.e.  sub  hoc 
condiHone  vel  pactOy  Suet.  Aug.  21  •  Ed  lege  (i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  con- 
ventu)  exieraty  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hoc  lege  atque  aminey  Ter.  And.  i.  2. 
29.  Heaut.  v.  5. 10.  Lex  vitce  qua  nati  sumusy  Cic.  Tusc.  16*;  med 
lege  utoTy  I  will  observe  my  rule,  Ter,  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  historuBy  poematumy  versuumy  Sec.  Rules  observed  in  writing, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  \.\.  de  Orat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the  laws  of  history, 
of  poetry,  versi^ing,  &c.,  and,  in  a  similar  sense,  the  laws  of  motion, 
magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ;  thus. 
Lex  CkrisHonay  CatholicOy  venerabiUsy  sanctissimoy  &c.  But  we  in  a 
similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  as  the  Jxtw 
and  the  Gospel:  or  for  the  Books  of  Moses;  as,  the  L(tw  and  the 
Prophets. 

Jus  RoMANUM,  or  Roman  lawy  was  either  written  or  unwritten  law 
(Jus  scRiPTUM  aut  NON  scriptum).  The  several  species  which  con- 
stituted the  jus  scriptumy  were,  laws  properly  so  called,  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of  magistrates,  and  the  opinions 
or  writings  of  lawyers.  Unwritten  law  (Jus  nan  scriptum)  compre- 
hended natural  equity  and  custom.  Anciently /i£«  scriptum  only  com- 
prehended laws  properly  so  called.  Digest,  de  Orig.  Jur.  Au  these 
are  frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  them 
FoMTES  iEQuiTATis.     Topic.  5,  &c.  €Ld  Hcrenn.  ii.  13. 


LAWS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRI,  OR,  THE  XII  TABLES. 

Various  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  is  God- 
frey (Jacobus  Oothofredus). 

According  to  his  account. 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  lawsuits ;  the  II.  of 
thefts  and  robberies;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors  over 
their  debtors;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  families ;  V.  of  inheritances 
and  guardianships ;  VI.  of  property  and  possession  ;  VIL  of  trespasses 
and  damages ;  VlII.  of  estates  in  the  country ;  IX.  of  the  common 
rights  of  the  people ;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
dead;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion;  XII.  of 
marriages,  and  the  right  or  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these  laws, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.,  but  their  works  are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected  from 
various  auUiors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are  in  general 
Tenr  briefly  expressed :  thus. 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  statim)  eat. 

Si  membrum  rupsit  (ruperit)y  ni  cum  eg  pacit  (paciscetur)y 

TALIO  ESTO. 

Si  PALSUM  TESTIMONIUM  DICASSIT  (dixcrit),  SAXO  dejicitor. 
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PRIVILEOIA  NE  IRROOANTO ;  8C.  magistrotus. 

De  CAPITE  (de  vied,  libertatey  et  jure)  civis  Romani,  nisi  pek 
MAXIMUM  CEKTURiATUM  (per  cofnUia  centuricUa)  ne  ferunto. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  bsto. 

hominem  mortuum  in  urbb  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito. 

Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste  :  pietatem  adhibento,  opes  amo- 
VENTO.    Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit. 

FeRIIS  JURGIA  AMOVENTO.    £x  PATRIIS  RITIBUS  OPTIMA  colunto* 
PeRJURII  PCENA  DIVINA,  EXITIUM  ;   HUMANA,  DEDECUS. 

Impius  NE  audeto  placare  donis  iram  Deorum. 

Nequis  agrum  consecrato,  AURI,  ARGBNTI,  sboris  sacrandi 

MODUS  ESTO. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained  elsewhere  in 
various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  understood 
what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  obtain  it  For  this 
they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their  patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and  forms^ 
which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  lawsuits  (quibus 
inter  se  homines  disceptarent)y  called  ACTIONES  LEGIS.  The  forms 
used  in  making  bargains,  in  transferring  property,  &c.  were  called 
ACTUS  LEGITIML  —  There  were  also  certain  days  on  whicli  a  law- 
suit could  be  raised  {qtumdo  lege  agi  posset),  or  justice  could  be  law- 
fully administered  (c/»9  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done  (NEFASTH ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done  for  one 
part  of  the  day,  ana  not  for  another  (INTERCISI)  [or  endotercisi^ 
marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  letters  F.  N.  and  EN.] .  The|  knowledge 
of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  [and  chiefly  to  the 
Pontifices,  for  many  years;  till  one  Cn.  Flavins,  the  son  of  a  ireedman, 
the  scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  a  lawyer  who  had 
arranged  in  writing  these  actiones  and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book 
which  Appius  had  composed,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  440  (fastos 
publicavity  et  actiones  primum  edidU).  In  return  for  which  favour  he 
was  made  curule  aedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  From 
him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIANUM,  Zw.  ix.  46. 
Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  41.  Muren,  11.  Att.  vi.  1.  1.  2.  $  7.  D.  c2e  Orig* 
Juris,  GeH.  vi.  9.     Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  2.     Plin,  xxxiL  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process;  and, 
to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  m  writing  by 
certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic,  pro  Mur,  11.,  somewhat  like 
what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand,)  or,  as  others  think,  by 
putting  one  letter  for  another  ^as  Augustus  did.  Suet  Aug,  88.\  or 
one  letter  for  a  whole  word  (per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later 
writers).  However,  these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus 
^lius  Catus,  (who,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by 
Ennius  egregii  cordatus  homo,  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic  de  Orat,  i. 
45^    His  book  was  named  JUS  iELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  lefl  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  the  means  of 
raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  institution   of 
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patronage.  (See  p.  26.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  patron  to  ex- 
plain the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their  lawsuits. 

TITUS  CORUNC  ANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  A.  U.  500>  Zrr.  Bpit,  18,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave 
his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinction,  /.2.  §  35.  38.  D. 
de  Orig.  Jur^  whom  many  afterwards  imitated ;  as  Manilius,  Crassus, 
Modus  Scaevola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously,  used  to 
walk  across  the  forum  (transvergo  foro)y  and  were  applied  to  {ad  eos 
adibaiur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  33.  Sudi  as 
were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in  law  oflen  had  their  doors 
beset  with  dients  before  daybreak,  ffar.  Sat.  i.  1.  r.  9.  EpisL  ii.  1. 
104. ;  for  their  gate  was  open  to  all  (cuncHsjanua  patebaiy  llbuU.  i.  4>. 
78.),  and  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  was,  as  it  were,  the  oracle 
of  the  whole  city,  Cic,  de  Orat,  i.  iS,  Hence  Cicero  calls  their 
power  Rbgnum  judiciale,  Att.  i.  1. 

Tlie  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat  (ear  solio,  imi' 
quam  ex  tripode\  Cic  de  Legg.  i.  3.  Orat.  ii.  f)3.  iii.  33.  The  client, 
coming  up  to  him,  said,  Licet  consulere  ?  Cic.  pro  Mur.  13. 
The  lawyer  answered,  Consule.  Tlien  the  matter  was  proposed, 
and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly ;  thus,  Qu^ro  an  existimes  ? 
vel,  Id  jus  est  necnb?  —  Secundum  ea,  qvs.  proponuntur,  exis- 
TIMO,  PLACET,  PUTO,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their 
opinions  either  by  word  of  moutli  or  in  writing ;  commonly  without 
any  reason  annexed,  Senec.  Epist.  94.,  but  not  always. 

Sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.,  and,  aflcr  deliberating 
together  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FORI),  they  pronounced 
a  joint  opinion.  Hence,  what  was  determined  by  the  lawyers,  and 
adopted  by  custom,  was  called  Recepta  sententia,  Receptum  jus, 
Receptus  mos,  post  multas  variationes  receptum  ;  and  the 
rules  observed   in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent  were  called 

REGULiB  JURIS. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective,  the 
lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity ;  and 
their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of  laws. 
Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  interpreteSf  but  also  CONDI- 
TORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS,  Digest,  and  their  opinions  JUS 
CIVILE,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  24.,  de  Offic.  iii.  16.,  opposed  to  leges^ 
CaBcin,26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  refinements  of  lawyers, /?ro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to  give  ad- 
vice about  matters  of  law  ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  superior 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law  [passed  A.  U.  549],  law- 
yers were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or  presents  from  those  who  con- 
sulted them ;  hence,  turpe  reos  empta  miseros  defendere  Ungudy  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  10.  89.;  which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence 
highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learning, 
not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  through  their  favour,  of  rising  to  preferments.     Augus- 
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tus  enforced  this  law  by  orcbuning  that  those  who  traDSgressed  it 
should  restore  fourfold,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors,  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees  (HONO* 
RARIUM,  certam  juaiamque  mercedenij  Suet  Ner.  17.)  from  their 
clients ;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  (ccqnendis  pectmiis  pantU  rnodum 
(sc  Claudius)  usque  ad  dena  sestertioj  Tac.  ^Annal.  xi.  ?•)  and  after  the 
business  was  done.  (Peradis  negotHs  permittebat  pecunias  duniaxat 
decern  miUium  dare,  r\xa,  Epist  v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient  connection 
between  patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was 
done  for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the 
profession  of  lawyers,  JuvenaL  viii.  47.^  pleadings  became  venal 
(venire  culvocaHanes),  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  func* 
tion  by  fomenting  lawsuits  (in  Hies  coire) ;  and,  instead  of  honour, 
which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  theit 
fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received  large  and  annial  si^ries, 
PUn,  Ep.  V.  14.*  Various  edicts  (edictOy  libriy  vel  UbeUi)  were  pub- 
lished by  the  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  Und^  also  decrees 
of  the  senate,  Id.  v.  2] . ;  but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but  also  (in 
concilium  adhibebantury  vel  cis8umebantur)  by  magistrates  and  judges, 
Cie.  Top.  17.  Muren.  13.  Ccecin.  24.  CfeU.  xiii.  13.  PUn.  Ep.  iv.  22. 
vL  1 1.,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  attended  every  proconsul  and 
proprietor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of  law  only 
to  particular  persons,  and  /estricted  the  judges  not  to  deviate  from 
their  opinion,  /I  2.  §  uU.  D.  de  Orig.  Jur.^  that  thus  he  might  bend 
the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to  despotbnK  His  successors 
(except  Caligula,  Suet,  34.)  imitated  this  example;  till  Adrian  re- 
stored to  lawyers  their  former  liberty.  Dig.  ibid.^  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations 
afier  that  took  place  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most  re- 
markable were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (ineorrupitB  liberiatis  vir, 
Tac.  Annal.  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and  C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO  (a^ue 
obsequium  dominantibus  magie  probabatury  Tacit,  ibid.)  under  Augus- 
tus ;  and  these  two,  from  their  different  characters  and  opinions,  gave 
rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after  them ;  CASSIUS,  under  Clau- 
dius (Cassianm  schola princepe),  PUn.  Ep.  vii.  24. ;  S ALVIUS  JULI- 
ANUS,  under  Hadrian  ;  POMPONIUS,  under  Julian  ;  CAIUS, 
under  the  Antoninesf;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Severus ;  ULPIANUS 

*  **  Penius  thus  alludes  to  the  presents  made  to  lawyers  by  their  country  clients, 
fii.  78.:  — 

'         «  Nee  inTideas,  quod  multa  fidelia  putet 
In  locuplete  penu,  defensis  pinguibus  Umbris, 
£t  piper,  et  pemet,  Marsi  nionimenta  clientit, 

Msnaque  quod  prima  nondum  defecerit  ores.*'— 7*. 

« 

f  *'  An  unsatisfactory  abridgment  of  the  '  Institutes  of  Caius'  had  Ions  been 
known ;  but  the  genuine  teit  was  not  discovered  till  the  year  1816.  In  the  library 
of  the  cbi4>ter  of  Verona,  the  celebrated  Niebuhr  found  a  juridical  MS.  of  great 
anti<iuity ;  and  when  a  short  extract  was  communicated  to  Savigny  (author  of  the 
Mistory  of  the  Roman  Imw),  he  easily  ascertained  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the 
original  work  of  this  ancient  lawyer,  who  flourished  under  the  Antonines.**— •<  It 
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aod  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severu8 ;  HERMOGENES,  under 
Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual  studies  of  gram- 
mar, Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy  (Ck,  in  JBrui.  80.  Offi  L  1. 
SueL  de  Ctar,  Rhet  1,  2^  stucUa  liberalia  v.  humanitatis,  P/u- 
ktrch,  in  LueuU,  princ.)^  usually  attached  themselves  to  some  eminent 
lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola,  Cic.  de  Amic  1.,  whom 
they  always  attended,  that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  ex- 
perience and  conversation;  for  these  illustrious  men  did  not  open 
schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lawyers  aflerwards  did  under  the  em- 
perors, whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES,  Senec.  CorUr,  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much  re- 
spected in  courts  of  justice  (ttsu  fori)  as  the  laws  themselves,  /.  2. 
iSS*  D.  de  Orig.  Juris,  But  this  happened  only  by  tacit  consent. 
Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by 
the  whole  Roman  people  assembled  in  tlie  Camitia.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  the  chief: — 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

ItEX  acilia,  1.  About  transplanting  colonies  (de  coloniis  deducendis), 
by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  5569  Liv,  xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion  (de  repetundis),  by  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  a 
tribune  (some  say  consul),  A.  U.  683.  That,  in  trials  for  this  crime, 
sentence  should  be  passed  afler  the  cause  was  once  pleaded  {semei 
dictd  eausd)y  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing  (ne  retis 
comperendinaretur)t  Cic.  prooem.  in  Verr.  17.  i.  9.     Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Zer  ^BUTIA,  by  the  tribune  i^butius,  prohibiting  the  proposer 
of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  conferring  that  charge 
or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  relations,  Cic,  in  JRull.  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices,  called  Centumviri^  which  is  said  to 
have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  to  have 
abolished  various  customs  which  they  ordained,  GelL  ix.  1 8.  xvi.  ]  0., 
especially  that  curious  custom,  borrowed  from  the  Athenians  (Aris^ 
toph.  in  Nub,  v.  498.  PUUOy  de  Legg,  xii.),  of  searching  for  stolen 
goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask 
on  the  face  (FURTORUM  QUiESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO), 
GeU,  ibid,  Festus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was 
called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  Inst.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  iELIA  et  FUSIA  de  comitiisy — two  separate  laws,  although 

sometimes  joined  by  Cicero. The  first  by  Q.  ^lius  Pstus,  consul, 

A.  U.  586,  ordained,  that  when  the  comitia  were  held  for  passing  laws> 
the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs  by  their  authority,  might  take  observ- 
ations from  the  heavens  {de  ccdo  servarent) ;  ana,  if  the  omens  were 
un&vourable,  the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly 
(camiHis  olmunciaret)y  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  their  negative 
to  any  law  (legi  iniercederent)y  Cic.  pro  Sext.  15.53.  post  red.  in  Sen.  5. 

may  safely  be  aflRrmed  that  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Caius  forms  a  new  iTa 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence." —  Encyc.  Britnnn.  article  Civii  Lau\ 
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de  proY.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatio.  9.  Pis*  4<.  Att.  ii*  9«  ■  ■  Tbd  caccBid^ 
Lex  FUSIA,  or  Fufia,  by  P.  Furius,  consul,  A.  U.  617,  or  by  ont 
Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  Uws 
on  all  the  diesfasH^  Cic.  ibid.     See  p.  84. 

Lex  ^LIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  iElius  and  Sentiosy  A»U» 
756)  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  made  free,  Suet.  Aug.  40.*     See  p.  40. 

Lex  EMILIA,  about  the  censors.     See  p.  115. 

Lex  iEMILIA  Sumpttutria  vel  Cibaria^  by  M.  i^milius  Lepidua 
consul,  A.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be  used  i^ 
an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.    Gell.  ii.  24.     Pliny  ascribes 
this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii.  57.    So  Aurel.  VicL  de  Vir.  iUu$tr. 
72. 

Leges  AGRARIiE ;  Cassioy  Liciniay  Flaminioy  Sempronia^  Tkoria^ 
CcmeUa,  Serviliat  Fhvia,  JuliOy  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU ;  Fabia,  Calpumiay  Tullia,  AufiJia,  Lidnia, 
Pompeia, 

Leges  ANN  ALES  vel  AnnaruB,     See  p.  98. 

Lex  ANTIA  Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncertain ; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertamments,  and  ordaining  that  no  actual 
magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to  sup  but  with 
particular  persons,  Gell,  ii.  24.  Antius,  seeing  his  wholesome  regula- 
tions insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  times,  never  afler  supped 
abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  law, 
Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONIiE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the  acts  of  Caesar 
(Acta  C^saris),  planting  colonies,  giving  away  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, granting  leagues  and  immunities,  admitting  officers  in  the 
army  among  jurymen,  allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and 
crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls 
the  destruction  of  all  laws,  &c.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3.  36,  37,  38. 
V.  34.  xiii.  3.  5.  Att.  xiv.  12.  IHo.  Cass.  xlv.  28.  Appian.  de  Bell* 
Civ.  ill.  transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to 
the  different  colleges,  Dio.  xliv.^n.,  &c. 

Leges  APPULEIiE,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  A,  652, 
tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands  among  the 
veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  illustr.  73.,  settling  colonies,  Ciw. 
pro  BaU),  21.,  punishing  crimes  again&t  the  state  (de  mcgestate\  Cic 
de  Orat.  ii.  25.  49.,  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor  people,  at  -J-J  of  an  cw, 
a  bushel  (semisse  et  triente,  i.  e.  dextante,  vel  decunce :  See  £eges  Sent" 
pronia),  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  de  Legg.  ii.  6. 

Satuminus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should  be 
obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the  ])eople 
enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  virtuous  Metellus 
Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone  would  not  comply  (guod  in 
legem  vi  latum  jurare  nolkt)^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent.  35. 
Vict,  de  Vir.  illustr.  62.  But  Satuminus  himself  was  soon  after  slain 
for  passing  these  laws,  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first 
encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rahir.  perd,  xviii.  11.,  and 

*  It  prc^ibited  masters,  below  twenty  years  of  age,  from  freeiog  slaves,  except 
under  certain  circumstances. 
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who  by  his  artifice  had  effected  the  banishment  of  MeteHiis,  Plutarch, 
m  Mar,    Appkau  de  BelL  CtviL  i.  367. 

Lex  AQUILLI Ay  A.  U.  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done  (de  damno 
injwid  dato)y  Cic  in  Bruto,  S^.*—-- Another,  A.  U.  687  (de  doh 
malo)f  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  30.     Off.  ilL  14. 

Lex  ATERNIA  TARPEIA  [by  the  consuls  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A. 
Atemiusi,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates  might  nne  those  who  vio- 
lated their  authority,  but  not  above  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys. 
X.  50.  f  After  the  Romans  began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was 
estimated  at  100  aeees^  and  a  sheep  at  ten,  Festus  in  peculatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian  law, 
and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  ATILIA  de  dedkUiis,  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xxvi.  33 Another  de 

MorUnu,  A.  U.  443,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  orphans 
and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Ulpicm.  in 
Fragm,  Liv.  xxxix.  9.     See  p.  59. 

■  Another,  A.  U.  443,  that  sixteen  military  tribunes  should  be 
created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the 
whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which  then  used  annually  to 
be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tribunes,  six  in  each :  of  whom  by 
this  law  four  were  appointed  by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls. 
Those  chosen  by  the  people  were  called  COMITIATI;  by  the  con- 
suls, RUTILI  or  RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  no- 
minated by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year  393,  when 
the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  six,  Liv,  vii.  5, 
ix.  SO.  Ascan.  in  Cic,  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choosing  them  va- 
ried* Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  sometimes  only  a 
part.  But  as  they,  througn  interest,  oflen  appointed  improper  per- 
sons, the  choice  was  sometimes  lefl,  especially  in  dangerous  junctures, 
entirely  to  the  consuls,  Liv,  xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  xliv.  21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons senators,  Gell,  xiv.  8. Another,  that  the  property  of  things 

stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession  (umcapione).  The  words 
of  the  law  were.  Quod  surrsptum  erit,  ejus  jeterna  auctoritas 
XSTO.     (See  p.  53.)     GelL  xvii.  7.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

ZearAUFIDIA  de  Ambitu,  A.U.692.  It  contained  this  singular 
clause,  that  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not 
pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as 
be  lived,  Cic,  Au,  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELTA /wlictarta,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  A.U. 
683,  that  judices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  senators, 
Equitesy  and  Tribuni  AErariiy  Cic,  Verr.  2.  72.  Phil.  I  8.  RulL  u  2. 
—The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave 
out  the  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  Ascan,  in  Cic 
— pro  Plane.  8.     Verr,  69.    Att.  I  16.    Festus.^ 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  that  those 

*  This  gave  masten  a  right  of  action  against  persons  causing  the  death  of  their 
sUtcs.     See  S(n:rt  p.  56. 

f  According  to  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  301.,  two  sheep  and  thirty  beeves. 

♦  "  Cic,  Cat.  iv.  7.     Vide  Erncsd,  Clavis  Cic"— T. 
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who  had  been  tribunes  [of  the  people],  might  enjoy  other  offices, 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  in  Cie. 

Lex  BiEBIA,  A.  U.  574;  about  the  number  of  prstors;  (See 
p.  114?.) Another  against  bribery,  A.U.  571.   Liv.  xl.  19. 

Lex  CECILIA  DIDIA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia  ei  CtecOia,  A.  U. 
Q5By  that  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days,  and  that 
several  distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law,  which 
was  called ycrrc;)er  saturam^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  S.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Anotlier  against  bribery,  Cic.  pro  SuU.  22,  23. 

—  Another,  A,  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and  Italy  from 
taxes,  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  CALPURNI A,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by  which  law 
the  first  quastio  perpetua  was  established,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  25.  Off* 
u.  21. 

Another,  called  also  Acitioj  concerning  bribery,  A.  686,  Cic. 

pro  Mur.  23.  Brvl.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,  about  the  intermarriage  of 
the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  that  those  whom  the  people  condenmed  should  be 
excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon,  in  Cic,  pro  Com,  Another  about 
supplying  the  senate,  Tacit,  xi.  25.  Another,  that  the  people  should 
vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  86. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  by  the  Consuls  C.  Cassius 
and  M.  Terentius,  A.U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that^ve  modii 
or  pecks  of  com  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poor  citizens, 
which  was  not  more  than  the  allowance  of  slaves,  SaUust.  Hise. 
Fragnu  (p.  974.  ed.  Cortii),  and  that  money  should  be  annually 
advanced  from  the  treasury,  for  purchasing  800,000  fnodii  of  wheat 
(Tritici  impbrati),  at  four  sestertii  a  modius  or  peck  ;  and  a  second 
tenth  part  (alteras  decumas)^  (see  p.  67.)  at  three  sestertii  a  peck  (pro 
becumano),  Cic.  Verr.  Hi.  70.  v.  2).* 

This  com  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Semproniau  law,  at 
a  semis  and  triens  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  by  the  Clodian  law,  gratis 
(see  p.  172.)  .In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000  received 
com  from  the  public,  LHo.  Iv.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  42.  Julius  Cassar 
reduced  them  from  320,000  to  150,000,  Suet  JuL  41. 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by  the 
Comitia  CenturiatOy  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribusy  hence  called  MUNERALIS^ 
Plant,  c^fntd  Festum^  by  Cincius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  549,  that  no  one 
should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause,  Cic  de  Senect.  4. 
de  Orat.  ii.  7.  Att,  i.  20.     Tacit,  Ann.  xi.  5.    Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus,  A.  535,  that  a  senator  should  not 
have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  7.)  A  clause  is  sup 
posed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law  prohibiting  the  quaestor's  clerks 
from  trading,  SueL  Dom.  9. 

Another,  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies,  A. 
573,  that  the  allies  and  those  of  the  Latin  name  should  leave  Rome, 
and  return  to  their  own  cities.     According  to  this  law  the  consul 

•  "  Cicero,  in  Q.  CaecU.  Divin.  $  10.,  mentions  tbe  price  of  com  in  Sicily  at  /W9 
westtrtU  (four-pence)  the  peek." —  T. 
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made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  added,  that  for  the 
future  no  person  should  be  manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave 
swore  that  he  was  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  liis  city. 
For  the  allies  used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman 
citizen  on  condition  of  their  being  manumitted  (tU  lihertini  cives  essent), 
Liv.  xli.  8,  9.    Cic  pro  Balb,  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  that  usurers  should  not  lend  money 

to  minors,  to  be  paid  afler  the  death  of  their  ^rents,  Tticit  Ann. 
xi.  13.,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  the  Senatus- 
CONSULTUM  Macedonianum,  Ulpion*  enforced  by  Vespasian,  Suet. 
11.    To  this  crime  Horace  alludes,  ScU.  i.  2.  14.* 

by  the  consul  Marcellus,  A.  703,   that  no  one  should  be 

allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent:  thus  taking 
from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian  law  {C(V8ari 
privilegium  eripiens  vel  heneficium  populi  adimens)\  also,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  Novumcomwn^ 
which  Caesar  had  planted,  Suet,  Jul,  28.    Cic,  Fam,  xiii.  35. 

Leges  CLODIiE,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

■  1.  That  the  com  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  people 

for  a  semis  and  triensy  or  for  \%  o^  an  £»,  dexUmSy  the  modiuSf  or  peck, 
should  be  given  grcUis,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic.     See  p.  171. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate  or 

inflict  any  mark  of  infamy  on  any  man  who  was  not  first  openly 
accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence.  Cic,  ibid.  —  in 
Pis,  5.    Dio,  xxxviii.  13. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the 

heavens  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  business;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  iElian  and  Fusian  laws  should  be  abrogated.     (See 

5.  84.)  t    Cic.  Vat.  6,  7.  9.    Sext.  15.  26.    Prov.  Cans.  19.  Ascon.  in 
^is.  4. 

4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  (collegia)  of  artificers 

in  the  city  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be  restored,  and 
new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.    Suet.  Jul.  42. 

*  **  By  a  law  of  Claodiut  (Suet.  Claud,  25. ),  a  master  who  eipoted  hit  sick  or 
infirm  slaves  (which  had  become  very  common  on  the  isle  of  ^sculapius  io  the 
Tiber)  forfeited  all  rights  over  them,  in  the  event  of  their  recovery  ;  and  the  same 
consequences  followed  the  exposure  of  infant  slaves."  —  Blairj  pp.  87.  102. 

f  **  The  two  laws,  now  repealed,  had  been  in  force  about  a  hundred  years  ;  and 
made  it  unlaMrful  to  act  any  thing  with  the  people,  while  the  augurs  or  consuls  were 
observing  the  heavens,  and  taking  the  auspices.  This  wise  constitution  was  the 
main  support  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  and  a  perpetual  curb  to  the  petulance  of 
factious  tribunes,  whose  chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief  lay  in  their  power  of 
obtruding  dangerous  laws  upon  the  city,  by  their  credit  with  the  populace.  Cicero, 
therefore,  frequently  laments  the  loss  of  these  two  laws,  as  fatal  to  the  republic :  he 
calls  them  the  most  sacred  and  salutary  laws  of  the  state,  the  fences  of  their  dvil 
peace  and  quiet ;  the  very  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  republic,  which  bad  held  out 
against  the  fierceness  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  audaciousness  of  Satuminus  ;  the  mobs  of 
Dnisus ;  the  bloodshed  of  Cinna ;  the  arms  of  Sylla ;  to  be  abolished,  at  last,  by  the 
violence  of  this  worthless  tribune.** — Middletorit  Cic.  i.  p.  274.  **  When  the  senate 
was  desirous  of  recalling  Cicero  from  banishment,  they  proceeded  to  several  new  and 
vigorous  votes,  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  their  decree  into  a  law  ;  among  others, 
that  no  magistrate  should  presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so  as  to  disturb  the  assembly 
of  the  people^  when  Cicero*s  cause  was  to  come  before  them  ;  and  that  if  any  one 
at'empted  it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.'* — Ibid.  p.  323. 
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These  laws  were  mtended  to  pare  t*ae  wtt  t:r  "±i*  iiiTnwTi^-  — 
5.  That  whoever  h^  Uiec  tJie  Ire  :r  *  rr: 


and  without  a  trial,  sh^uU  be  zr-ztT-rizi*!  frtn  in  mat  mTtar  v^ 
which  law  Cicero,  althocg-b  noc  =si=-r'i.  wis  y.iml'j  3*iiiiii*-t  ic-  ^iflL 
ii.  45^  and  soon  ailer.  br  meauL^  zt  a  LJref  anx^  us  "umiimBB'iic  ^«ti» 
expressly  decreed  by  a  fec:=.i  law.  C*:-  ^ri  LfmtL  IK  1*.  5i  »■* 
red.  in  Sen.  2.  5,  *c- 

Cicero  had  engaged  Xziiaj*  a  tri»iri»_  tr  rcrc^je  ^lae  jpwi.  iinr  wk 
prevented  from  using  hU  tuL^z^rja.  bj  zzn  ir^'i^  nciaun  it'  .'iifdiim. 
/>tb.  xxxviiL  13. ;  and  Poaptr.  cc  w'l^-jat  ;r.ceiMan  le  laX  r^-^nv  ii 

rely,  betrayed  him,  iftidL  17.  Pfii^rri <^  je-  .fc.  i^  4.    It^an  wnw  wa» 

then  without  the  walls  with  hi*  ir=T,  reafj  ri  «!:  mr  iir  i:*  iri»  neg 
of  Gaul,  offered  to  make  !ii=  floe  rf  su*  ^Mtrvceasma  tnr  iua.  !•  rie 
advice  of  Pomper,  he  decided-  Zte^ 


secretly  inimical  to  CicenL  d«dL  j**.  it  :^  pemsBEiDi  i^  ii»  «■■.  wia 
was  a  great  admirer  of  C:c«to'»-  Cw-  Ob-  ^^-  L  i-  mt  urc  "SP5ii*r 
oppose  him,  Cfe.  Sezt.  IT.  !^-  E**t  Cj'AtzzB  ierjsnac  iiacwT*  i*»  ^ 
was  by  the  authority  of  li*  Tfuuwru  "!'*:.  St-C-  I-^  1*.  sut  -ae 
interposition  of  the  seoate  and  f^v^y.  wii:.  •!  -iut  iimioer  ir  3r./fA. 
changed  their  habit  oo  Cl^er^'§  aacccr  z,  Ck.  f^tm  •«<.  wi  C'ni  c  1.. 
was  rendered  abortrre  br  Bie^:::^  of  r^  csbsus  P'iM.  cie  iimer-^iii' 
law  of  Cssar,  and  Gabiniiis-  the  crtsca^  tf  Pnn'>i-»  <«.  ^o*  ,_ 
12,  13,  Arc  Cicero,  theretcre.  arier  iemru  aeaa  ^^I^l;»il■lwe«-  'joe^ 
ting  on  the  habit  of  a  crimir-ii.  />».  Txn  J.  !  i_  irtit  t^a 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Pomper.  Cir  Aft.  x.  4-  W2»  is  jiac  vaiiseet 
leave  the  city,  about  the  esd  of  >fjrri-  A-U.  v>>-  B*  w^ 
hibited  from  coming  within  46%  Ci^e*  «f  E^ane.  Bn^fcer  flon  iK 
to  himself,  and  to  any  pervjo  who  csLtera-sei  m:..  C-^^JtL  vl^  4- 
2>to.  xxxviiL  17-  He  therefore  mjrei  :*5  1 2i5s*t.:ii:.n.  a  l^cjcntana. 
Cic.  P/^r.  41.  i2^  M  ^^OKtf.  14.  Hj»  tnfiaes  «  £:.:ne  JBtf  u  'ts* 
country  were  burnt,  and  his  fun't^Te  ft=::riftr»i  •i».i-  '. ^r^  XMk.  3%. 
Cicero  did  not  support  bis  exl!e  with  f^nt-ii^;  'z*-m  «tir0w*fi 
of  dejection,  and  uttered  expre^jrxif  of  rrvtf  ■arw^rv-j  if  sw 
character,  /Wo.  xxxriii.  1%.  C'ic  .JiL  ii^  T-  %-  >- 
&c.  He  was  restored  with  great  bomnr.  trj; 
Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree  of  ?fae 
passed  at  the  Ccmi^  Centmriaigi,  4th  Ace'.tC  t£^  seat  year^  fV. 
Att  iv.  1.  /»rt  rerf.  ad  Qtar.  7.  m  'ScmC  1 1.  Jfii  ^j.  par  *  >,  Xmu 
xxjcix.  8.  Had  Cicero  acted  with  »  modi  d^srJtr  teA 
after  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  anbctkA.  as  he  Cii  v^tA 
and  integrity  in  aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  bis 
to  any  one. 

6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cvpras  sho^Jd  be  taken  B'jsx  Pt-jiewLf^ 


and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  f€o%iace^  Cie^ffroLkmL.  K  VidL  a.  4eS.; 
the  reason  of  which  law  was,  to  ponisli  tfaat  kisig  Uk  hovic^  lelMcd 
Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken  by  tbe  fki^it  mA  •• 
remove  Cato  out  df  the  way,  by  appomtiag  bim  to  exertite  tr.it  '^r-ier 
of  the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  m:ju«t  pr'XJttii..'j(^  4f 
tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  trimmriri,  by  vImm  C^.'«*  «a» 
ported,  Cic.pro  Sext.  18.  28.   Z>tMi.  25.   2/m.  xxxriu.  30.  xxaux^^ 

7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabmiti*,  who  bad  fmmm'nd 

Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  prorince  of  Macedonia  and  Crreeoe  wm 


•\. 
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by  the  peoi^e  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria  to  the  latter^  Cic.  ibid. 
10.  '24.  in  Pis.  16. 

—  8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius  to  give  relief  to  the 
private  members  of  corporate  towns  (municipiorum),  against  the  public 
injuries  of  their  communities,  Cic,  pro  Dam.  SO. 

9.  Another  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cyb^le,  at  Pesslnus  in 

Phrygia,  of  his  office,  Cic.  Sext.  26.  ae  resp.  Harusp.  13. 

£ex  CGBLIA  tabellaria  perduelUoniSy  by  Ccelius,  a  tribune.  See 
p.  86. 

Leffd  CORNELIA,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  the  dictator, 
A.  672. 

1.  De  proMcripdone  et  proscriptis^  against  his  enemies,  and  in 

favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introdued  the  method  of  proscription. 
Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after  having  conquered  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed  upon  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the 
city,  with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  (duo  takrUd)  for  the  head 
of  each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  (tabuhB  proacripHonis)  were 
repeatedly  exposed  as  new  victims  occurred  to  his  memory,  or  were 
suggested  to  him.*  The  first  list  contained  the  names  of  40  senators 
and  1600  equites,  Appian,  B.  Civ,  409.  Incredible  numbers  were 
massacred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy,  Dio,  Fragm,  137. 
Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to  deaths 
Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  confiscated, 
Cic,  pro  Roic.  Amer,  43,  44.  in  RuU,  iii.  3.,  and  their  children  declared 
incapable  of  honours,  VeU  PaL  ii.  28.  Cic,  in  Pis.  2.  The  lands  and 
fortunes  of  the  slain  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  Scdhtst 
CaL5\.9  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time, 
Cic.  Acad.  ii.  1. 

■  De  MuNiciPiis,  that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with 

Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of  citizens ; 
the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done  {quia  jure  Romano 
eiviias  nemini  invito  adimi  poterat)^  pro  Dom.  30.  Caecin.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by  L.  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  the  Interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  centuries, 
Appian.  B.  Civ.  L  411.,  and  having  there  got  ratified  whatever  he  had 
done  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law  (jsive  Valeria,  sive  Cornelia, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  43.,  Cic.  in  RulL  iii.  2.),  next  proceeded  to  regulate 
the  state,  and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  see  p.  96. ;  the  pro- 
rinces,  see  p.  147*;  tlie  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  p.  127.  That  the 
Judices  should  be  chosen  only  from  among  the  senators:  that  the 

*  So  JuTenal  spemks  of  the  Tabvla  Stella,  as  synonymous  with  proscription :  — 
**  If  Clodius  should  accuse  adulterers,  and  Catiline  Cethegus,  in  tabulam  &/iim  si 
dicant  discipuH  tres?*'  Sai.  ii.  28.  alluding  to  the  two  triumyirates  that  followed 
8ylla*i  example.  Sylla  was  the  first  who  violated  the  asylum  of  liberty,  by  entering 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  by  commencing  the  odious  system  of  proscrip- 
tion, he  was  the  first  who  rendered  it  necessary  for  every  respectable  individual  to 
protect  himself  by  belonging  to  a  faction.  He  was  the  first  who  rendered  property 
insecure,  by  dividing  the  lands  of  the  citizens  among  his  soldiers ;  and,  as  a  perma> 
nent  check  upon  the  people,  he  stationed  forty-seven  legions  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
who  had  been  his  companions  in  arms,  and  were  ready  at  any  time  to  volunteer  their 
■enrices  as  the  iostruments  of  his  vengeance. 
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prietts  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  coU^^es,  AjKom.  ad  Gc 

3.  CoDcembg  various  crimes ;  —  dt  Majestate,  Ge.  in  Pis.  12. 
pro  dmenL  35.  ad  Fam,  iii.  11.  (See  p.  147.)  —  d!^  Rspbtundis,  Cfe. 
pro  Rainr,  3.  (See  p.  114.)  —  de  Sicariis  ti  Veneficis,  those  who 
killed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison ;  also  who  took  awaj  the  life 
of  anodier  by  false  accusation,  &c  —  One  accused  by  this  law  was 
asked  whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by 
ballot?  (pakun  an  clamf)  Cic  pro  Cfuent.  20.  —  de  iMCSNDiARiiSy 
who  fired  houses;  —  de  Parricldis,  who  killed  a  parent  or  relation; 
—  de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or  any  other  deed, 
who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin  {qui  in  (surum  vitii 
quid  addiderint  vel  adulterinos  nummos  fecerint),  &c.  Hence  this  law 
IS  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia  testamentaria,  nummaria,  in  Verr. 
L42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  aqua  ei  ignis 
interdicdoy  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expense  of  entertain- 
ments, CreU,  ii.  24.    Mcucrob.  Sat  ii.  13. 

There  were  other  kges  CORNELIiE,  proposed  by  Cornelius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  686,  that  the  praetors  in  judging  should  not  vary  from 
their  edicts.  (See  p.  1 10.)  That  the  senate  should  not  decree  about 
absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws  without  a  quorum 
of  at  least  two  hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  ComeL 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatos  when  tribune,  A.  17.454,  that 
the  senate  should  authorise  the  comitia  for  electing  plebeian  magistrates, 
Aur.  Vie.  37.,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orat.  14. 

Leqes  CURIAT^  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  ctirus.  See 
p.  74w 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  443,  that  Duumviri  novates  should  be  created 
for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  SO. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuarioy  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expense  of  enter- 
tainments, and  the  number  of  guests ;  that  the  sumptuary  laws  should 
be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not  only  the  roaster  of  the  feast, 
but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  penalty  for  their  offence,  Macrob. 
Sai.\u\S. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiis^  the  author  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  that  priests  (i.  e.  the  pontifices,  augures^ 
and  decemviri  sacris  faciendisy)  should  not  be  chosen  by  the  colleges, 
as  formerly,  but  by  the  people.  (See  p.  92.)  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Oc.  JRuiL 
ii.  7.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chosen  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 
xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius,  a  tribune,  A.  304,  that  whoever  left 
the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  Zdv.  iiL  55.^ 

*  **  The  punishment  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  xii.  96.,  it  death  at  the  itake;  and 
this  is  indubitably  more  accurate  than  Livy*s  scourging  and  beheading.  The  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment,  more  mqjmntm,  did  not  belong  to  the  tribunes ;  and  death 
by  fire  was  the  proper  one  for  high  treason.  This  law,  from  soma  cause  which 
can  hardly  be  explained,  half  repeats  the  second  of  the  Valerian  laws-*'"  i^M&.  lit 
p.  367. 
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Lex  DUILIA  MiENIA  de  unciario  fcenore,  A.  396,  fixing  the 
interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.,  Liv,  vii.  16.  —  Another,  making 
it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a  dbtance  from 
the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  deplagio  vel  ploffiariisy  against  kidnapping  or  stealing 
away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Cic.  pro  Ramr.  perd.  S.  ad 
QuincL  Fr,  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards 
to  be  sent  to  the  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freebom  citizen, 
death.* 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others,  were  also 
called  Plagiarii,  Martial,  i.  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  attended  can- 
didates, when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was  proposed,  but  did  not 
pass,  Cic,  pro  Muren.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  distin- 
guished from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their 
nouses  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away ;  and  from  the  Deduc- 
TOREs,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Campus 
Martius;  hence  called  by  Martial,  Antambulones,  ii.  18.,  Cic,  tie 
pet.  cons-     See  p.  81. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  testamentaria^  A.  713,  that  the  testator  should 
leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person  whom  he 
named  his  heir,  PatU.  ad  Leg.  Falcid.  —  Dio.  xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at  festivals 
to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius,  Centussis;  on 
ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty ;  and  on  all  other  days,  to  ten 
asses:  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be  served  up  (ne  quid  volucrium 
vel  volucre  poneretur),  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the 
purpose  (gtuB  non  altilis  esset),  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
(quod  deinde  caput  translatum,  per  omnes  leges  ambulavit),  Plin.  x.  50. 
8.71. 

Lex  FLAMINIA,  A.  521,  about  dividing  among  the  soldiers  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Galli  Sendnes  had  been  expelled; 
which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars,  Polyb.  ii.  21.  Cic. 
Sen.  4. 

Lex  FLA  VIA  agraria,  the  author  L.  Eavius,  a  tribune,  A.  695, 
for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers ;  which  excited 
so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  supported  by  Pompey,  had  the 
hardiness  to  commit  the  consul  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it, 
Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  50.    Cic,  Att.  i.  18, 19.  ii.  1. 

Leges  FRUMENTARIiE,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among 
the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis;  the  chief  of  whicli 
were  the  Sempronian,  Appuleian,  Cassian,  Clodian,  and  Octavian 
laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  692,  that  Clodius  should  be  tried  for  violating 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Deoy  by  the  praetor  with  a  select  bench 

•  "  Man-stealing  appears  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  a  very  prevalent  crime  among 
the  ancients;  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  Terence  was  kidnapped  from 
Carthage;  the  Persaand  Paenulus  of  Plautus  show  that  such  practices  were  not 
unusual  in  the  East,  when  they,  or  their  originals,  were  written  ;  and  St,  Phul 
(1  Tim.  i.  10.),  in  denouncing  man^tealers  as  sinners  of  the  worst  class,  impresses 
us  with  the  belief,  that  these  offences  were  very  frequent" — JDUar,  p.  31. 
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of  juc^es ;  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  CUs.  ad  Att.  i.  IS,  14,  16.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his 
acquittal,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

JLex  FULVIA,  A.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the 
Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ,  I  371.  Vcd. 
Max,  ix.  5. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  385,  about  the  creation 
of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURIA,  vel  Fusia^  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv,  iii.  4. 
QwnctiUan,  i.  4.  13.)  de  testamentis,  that  no  one  should  leave  by  way 
of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and  that  he  who  took  more  should 
pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42.  pro  Balb.  8.  TheaphU.  <id  InsHt 
ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave  what 
legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus  to  the 
Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without  the  order  of  the 
pe<K)le  or  senate,  Cic,  Off,  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comiHis,  A,  691,  by  a  prsetor,  that  in  the  Camitia 
TribiUay  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  should  vote  sepa- 
rately, and  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank  might  be  known^  Dio» 
xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  751,  limiting  the  number  of 
slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  which 
any  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten  the  half,  from  ten  to  thirty  the 
third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  the  fourth  part ;  but  not  above  a 
hundred,  whatever  was  the  number,  Vcpisc,  Tacit,  11.  PauL  SenL 
iv.  15.     See  p.  39. 

Leges  GABINIiE,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  685^  that  Pompey 
should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  {cum  imperio  extraordinario)^  Cic  pro  Leg.  Manil.  17* 
Dio.  xxxvi.  7.  That  the  senate  should  attend  to  the  hearing  of 
embassies  the  whole  month  of  February,  Cic.  ad  Quinct,  Fr,  ii.  IS. 
That  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  vivd  voce 
as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  86.)  That  the  people 
of  the  provinces  shoi^d  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome 
from  one  person  to  pay  another  (versuram  facere),  Cic  Att.  v.  21* 
vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  in  his 
declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to  hold  clandes- 
tine assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But  this  author  is  thought  to  be 
supposititious.     See  Cortius  on  SaUust. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful  to 
prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men  (Aetorue),  which 
they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  sedition,  PUn. 
JE^,  X.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  informs  Tralan,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  Christians, 
Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  681,  confirming  the  right  of 
citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his  council  (de 
consilii  senieniid),  had  granted  it,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  411,  That  both  consuls  might  be  chosen  from 

N 
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tbe  plebeianty  Liv.  vii.  43.  That  usury  should  be  prohibited :  that  no 
one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested 
with  two  offices  m  one  year,  ibid. 

Lex  GENUCIA  iEMILlA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in  the  right 
side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to  the  EquiteSy 
Cic  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — be  repetundis.     See  Lex  Servilia. 
Lex  GLICIA,  de  inqfficioso  testamerUo.     See  p.  57. 
Lex  HIERONICA,  ve\  frumentarioy  Cic  Verr.  ii.  13.,  containing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman  people  in 
Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.     It  had  been  prescribed 
by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his   tenants   (iis  qui  agros  regis 
colerent),  and  was  retained  by  the  praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  among  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians,  when 
that  country  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr. 
'  iiu  8.  10.    It  resembled  the  regulations  of  the  censors  (Leges  Cen- 
soRiiE),  in  their  leases  and  bargains  (in  locationibus  et  pactiombus)^ 
and  settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
the  tithes,  dc.  Verr.  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  704,  that  the  adherents  of  Pompey  (Pompeiam) 
should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic,  Phil.  xiii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Terratia,  a  vestal  virgin, 
because  she  had  given  as  a  present  to  the  Roman  people  the  Campus 
7\berinu8,  or  Martius*:  that  she  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence 
{testabilis  esset)^  be  discharged  from  her  priesthood  (exaugurari  poseei)^ 
and  might  marry  if  she  chose,  GeU.  vi.  7. 

ILex  HORATIA,  A.  306,  de plebiscitis,  p.  18.  92.  160.] 
Lex  HORTENSIA,  de plebiscUis.    See  p.  160. 
Lex  HORTENSIA  [A.  467],  that  die  nundime  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  asferia  or  holydays,  should  be  fasti  or  court- 
days  :  that  the  country  people  who  came  to  town  for  market  might 
then  get  their  lawsuits  determmed  (lites  componerent)^  Macrob.  SaU 

L16.t 

*  But  tbe  Campus  Martius  is  al&o  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Tarquins,  and  to 
have  been  confiscated  aAer  their  expulsion.  *'  It  is  not  conceivable  tliat  this  Urge 
plain  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor,  but  far  more  likely  that  what  slie  gave  was 
merely  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  the  law  mentioned  only  the  campus 
Tiberinuit  and  tive  hfartiut  may  have  been  an  explanation  added  by  Gellius.**— - 
NieA.  u  p.  464. 

f  **  Tbe  days  on  which  tbe  jtUbs,  and  those  on  which  the  jfopulu*  assembled,  were 
distinct,  like  their  places  of  meeting,  their  games,  and  every  thing  else.  Those  of 
the  jdeb*  were  the  nundines,  on  which  the  country  people  came  in  to  market ;  on 
these  days  they  appeared  to  plead  their  causes  with  the  members  of  their  own  order, 
and  held  public  debates  on  such  matters  as  they  were  prescriptively  entitled,  or  invited 
by  the  senate,  to  discuss  :  this  was  settled  in  tlie  original  constitution  by  king  Senrius; 
and  hence  funeral  sacrifices  were  offered  to  his  shade  on  those  days  in  after  ages. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  bring  any  measure^before  the  pcptUui,  or  to 
hold  its  comitia,  on  the  nundines :  so  that  they  were/eri«B  and  nefatti  for  tbe  bur- 
gesses, days  of  business  for  the  commonalty ;  and  these  alone  were  so,  not  those  on 
which  the  pojmlut  met.  This  distinction  was  done  away  by  the  Hortensian  law  — 
the  very  tame  which  gave  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  people  —  aiul  for 
this  very  reason  :  by  tliat  law  the  nundines  became  dies  fasti  i  and  now  was  intn>> 
doced  tlie  custom  of  convoking  the  centuries  also  for  tbe  third  uundine,  to  paia  laws 
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Z«r  HOSTILIA,  de  fitrtisy  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Justinian,  Instii,  iv.  10. 

Lex  ICILIA,  de  tribunis,  A.  261,  that  no  one  should  contradict  or 
interrupt  a  tribune  (inierfcni  tribune)  while  speaking  to  the  people, 
Dwnys,  vii.  17.* 

■  Another,  A.  297,  de  Averitino  pubiicandoy  that  the  Aventine 
hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon.  Id.  x,  S2.  ZtV. 
iii.  SI.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the  decemviri,  that  this 
law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes  (LEGES  SACRATiE),  should 
not  be  abrogated,  Liv,  iii.  S2. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  sociis et Latinis  dandd;  the  author  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  A.  663,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  given  to  the 
Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to  accept  of  it  {qtd  ei  legi 
fmdi  fieri  vellent),  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.    Gell.  iv.  4.     See  p.  43.  64. 

Leges  JULIiE,  laws  made  by  Julius  Ccesar  and  Augustus. 

1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  U.  694, 

and  afterwards  when  dictator: 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and 
Stella  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children  or  more, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Att.  ii.  16. 18,  19.  Veil,  ii.  44.  Bio.  xxxviii.  1.7. 

When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his  nega- 
tive to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  forum  by  force.  And  next 
day,  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being  supported,  he 
was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance  in  office  for  eight 
months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without  doing  any  thing,  but 
interposing  by  his  edicts,  (ut,  qtioad potestate  abiret^  dome  abditus  nihil 
aliud  qudm  per  edicta  obnuntiarei,)  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii.  6.,  by 
which  means,  while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague, 
he  increased  his  power.  Veil.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his 
great  admirer  (cemulator)  M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to 
this  law ;  but,  constrainea  by  the  severity  of  the  punifihment  annexed 
to  it,  which  Appian  says  was  capital,  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  434.,  they  at 
last  complied,  Bio.  xxxviii.  7.  PhUarch.  in  CcUo.  Minor.  This  cus- 
tom of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a  limited 
time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to  support  it, 
at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius  (see  Leges  ApptUeia)^  was 
now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people,  however 
violent  and  absurd.  Bio.  xxxviii.  7.     Cic.  Sext.  28. 

de  PuBLiCANis  teriid  parte  pecttnia  ddnUe  relevandis^  about 

remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  stipu- 
lated to  pay.  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14^  Bio.  ibid.  Appian.  B* 
Civ.  ii.  435.  (See  p.  20.)  When  Cato  opposed  this  law  with  his 
usual  firmness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison ;  but 


or  elect  officers.  It  is  only  by  an  anticipation,  that  Livy  (iii.  35.)  speaks  of  the 
trinnndmum  in  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs.**-— 
Nieb.\\.  p.  213. 

*  **  This  law  cannot  have  been  much  prior  to  the  year  293,  in  which  it  was  put 
into  execution  for  the  first  time  against  Ca?so  Quinctius.** —  Sieb,  ii.  p.  97.  "  The 
name  of  Icilius  occurs  among  those  of  the  first  five  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 
I  have  no  doubt  tlut  this  was  the  same  person,  and  that  the  law  was  enacted  ia  thu 
year  S84.**^P.  231. 
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fearing  lest  such  violence  should  raise  odium  against  him,  he  desired 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  C<es, 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former  law  in 
the  senate,  xxxviii.  3*  So  Suet  C<b$.  20.  Uell,  iv.  10.  When  many 
of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named  M.  Petreius,  being 
reproved  by  Cesar  for  going  away  before  the  house  was  dismissed, 
replied,  "  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar,'* 
UM.     See  p.  13. 

Lex  JULIA,  for  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.  This 
law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus ;  but  Caesar  so  frightened  him 
with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct  in  Asia, 
that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees.  Suet,  ilrid, 

de  Provinciis  ordinandis  ;  an  improvement  on  the  Cbr- 

neHan  law  about  the  provinces :  ordaining  that  those  who  had  been 
praetors  should  not  command  a  province  above  one  year,  and  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years,  Cic,  PML  1.  8.  [^SueL 
Cat,  42,  43.]  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  orcuiining  that  Achaia,  Thessalj, 
Athens,  and  all  Greece  should  be  free  and  use  their  own  laws,  Cic.  in 
Pie.  16. 

■  de  Sacbrdotiis,  restoring  the  Domitum  law,  and  permit- 
ting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence,  Cic.  ad  BruL  5. 

— —  JuDiciARiA,  oraering  the  Judices  to  be  chosen  only  from 
the  senators  and  equite$f  and  not  from  the  trUmni  cerarii^  Suet.  Jul. 
41.  Cic  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Rbpbtundis,  very  severe  (aeerrima)  against  extortion. 

It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic.  Fam.  viiL  7.  m 
PU.  16.  21.  37.  SexL  64.  pro  Babir.  PoeOi.  4.  Vatin.  12.  ad  Au. 
y.  la  16.  Suet.  JuL  43. 

■  de  Lboationibus  libbris,  limitii^  their  duration  to  five 
years  (see  p.  18.  194.),  CicAtt  xv.  11.  'Riey  were  called  Uber^Bj 
fM^  cwn  rtflu,  imtroiref  exire  iicebaty  ibid. 

— — —  de  Vi  publica  bt  privata,  bt  de  majbstate,  Cie.  I^iL 

— — ~  de  Pbcumiis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.  (See  p.  45.) 
Jho.  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.     C«s.  B.  C.  iii.  1.  2a  42. 

■  de  MoDO  pbcunix  possidenda,  that  no  one  should  keep 
hy  him  in  mecie  above  a  certain  sum  (lx  eeeterda).  Bio.  xli.  38. 
Thcit.  Amml  yl  16. 

^— *—  About  the  population  of  Italy,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should 
remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or  on  public 
bMsineM ;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed  in  pasturage  should 
be  freebom  citiaens ;  also,  about  increasing  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
dissolvii^  all  corporations  or  societies,  except  the  ancient  ones, 
mnting  the  fireedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of  the 
Rberal  arts*  ^c.  Smi.  42. 

•^*-  de  RssiDVis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retained 
any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Martian.  L4t.  s.  3.  oei 

—  de  Liasais  PRoscRiPToarM,  that  the  children  of  those  |m^h 
■cribed  by  Svlk  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  preferments,  SueL  Jul. 
4 In  which  CVero*  when  consul  had  qiposed,  Cic  in  Pie.  2. 

ScMPTUARiA,  iSWit  JmL  42.    CW.  ad  Att.  xiii.  7.    Fam.  viu 
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Sa  ix.  15.  It  aUowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  pnfesii;  SCO  on  tho 
calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals;  1000  at  marriage- 
feasts  (nuptiis  et  repoiiis)^  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments* 
Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24.,  but  it  seems  to  have 
beenr  enacted  by  both,  Dio.  liv.  2.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berius, the  allowance  for  an  entertainment  was  raised,  in  proportion  to 
its  solemnity,  from  300  to  2000  HS.  GelL  ibid. 

Lex  JULIA  de  veneficiis,  about  poisoning.  Suet,  Ner.  S3. 

2.  The  Leges  JULI^  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly : 

Concerning  marriage,  {de  marUandis  ardmibus^  Suet.  Aug.  34s 

hence  called  by  Horace  lex  marita,  Carm.  secttl.  v.  68.)  Liv,  EpiL 
5a  SueL  89. 

'  de  Adulteriis,  et  de  pttdicitid,  Plin.  £p.  y\,  31. — de  ambitu^ 

Suet.  34.,  against  forestalling  the  market,  (nequis  contra  annanam 
feceriiy  societatemve  coierity  quo  annona  carior  fiatt  Ulpian.) 

■  de  TuTORiBus,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for 
orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  AHlitm  law,  Justin,  Inst 
deAtU.  Tut. 

Lex  JULIA  theatralts,  that  those  eguUes  who  themselves,  their 
fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eques,  should  sit  in  the 
fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  law  to  that  order,  SueL 
Aug.  40.    PUn,  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  JuIub^  which  occur  only 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Cssar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing  tliem  to 
a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  designs  of  that 
wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death,  SuH.  Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  627,  about  expd- 
ling  foreigners  from  the  city.  (See  p.  72.)  Against  extortion,  ordain- 
ing that,  besides  the  Utis  mstimatioy  qit  paying  an  estimate  of  the 
damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime  should  suffer  banish ment» 
Patere.  ii.  8.     Cw.pro  Balb,  11. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  644,  about 

diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should  serve, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junia  et  Licinia,  A.  691,  enforcing  the 
Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  PkiL  v.  3.  pro  Sext,  64.  Vatin. 
14.  Att  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  concerning  the  manumission  of 
slaves.     See  p.  40. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and  restoring 
the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests  ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Caesar's  being  created  Pontifex  Maximus,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this 
law,  two  of  the  college  named  the  candidates,  and  the  people  chose 
which  of  them  they  pleased,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  663,  that  at  the 
Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown,  and  hit 
triumphal  robes ;  and  in  the  theatre,  thepratexta  and  a  golden  crowa ; 
which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once,  Patere.  ii.  40. 

Lex  LiETORIA,  A.  292,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  ConUtia  Tributay  Liv.  ii.  56y  57* 

Another,  A.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  minors  (contra 
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iUbUieenikim  circufMcriptUmem)^  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By  this  law  the 
years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  no  one  below  that 
age  could  make  a  legal  bargain  (stipulari),  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  3. 25^  whence 
it  is  called  Lex  Quina  vicenaria,  Plaut.  PseueL  i.  S.  68. 

Leffew  LICINliE,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  city  prsetor,  A.  54^,  fixing 
tbe  day  for  the  huU  ApoUiriareSi  which  before  was  uncertain,  Liv. 
xxviL23. 

*— -  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  608,  that  the  choice  of 
priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the  people ;  but  it 
did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  Amic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he  spoke  to  the  people^ 
and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly  (primum  instituit  in  forum  versus 
agere  cum  papulo),  ibid.  But  Plutarch  says  this  was  first  done  by 
Gains  Gracchus.    Plut  in  Gracch. 

—  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  that  no  one  should  possess  above 
500  acres  of  land,  Liv,  vi.  35.,  nor  keep  more  than  100  head  of  great, 
er  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian.  de  JBelL  Civ.  i.  But  Licinius 
himself  was  soon  after  punished  for  violating  his  own  law,  Liv^ 
viul6.» 

— — —  by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  iEbutian  law,  Oc.  pro 
Dom.  20. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodaUiUs  et  de  ambitu^  A.  698,  against  bribery, 
and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing 
for  an  office,  Cic,  pro  Plane.  15,  16.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  for 
k  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  (edere)  the  jurymen  (Judioes) 
from  the  people  in  general  {ex  omnipopulo),  ibid.  17* 

Lex  LICINIA  ntmptuaria,  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Crassus  the 
Hichy  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  656,  much  the  same  with  the  Pannian 
law ;  that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more  served  up  at 
table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of  salt  meat  (salsa^ 
mentorum) ;  but  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as  every  one 
pleased,  Maerob.  ii.  13.  Cell.  ii.  24'. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  that  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  consuls  and 
praetors,  Liv.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTIA,  A.  377,  about  debt,  that  what  had  been 
paid  for  the  interest  (quod  usuris  pemumeratum  esset)  should  be 

*  *'  The  public  lands  which  had  not  been  granted  to  individuals  in  perpetuitj, 
were  let  upon  lease,  and  many  great  families  having  accumulated  large  portions  of 
these  demesnes  on  terms,  we  may  presume,  of  favour,  great  jealousy  was  ther^y 
created  among  the  plebeians,  in  consequence  of  which  tliis  law  was  passed.  This 
ordinance,  commonly  known  as  the  yf^artanZ.aw,  has  been  generally  interpreted  into 
a  restricUon  of  all  landed  estates  to  the  amount  already  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary  that  some  of  the  most  acute  writers  of  the  age  have  fallen  into  that 
popular  error.  [Montesquieu,  Adam  Smith,  Ferguson.]  The  injustice  of  a  law 
which  would  thus  not  only  prevent  the  accumulation  of  properly,  but  would  have 
deprived  the  owners  of  what  they  had  already  acquired,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  glaring; 
added  to  which,  as  many  of  the  plebeians  were  themselves  in  possession  of  large 
estates,  it  could  not  have  been  their  interest  to  demand  its  enactment ;  but,  in- 
dependently of  this  reasoning,  the  fact  is,  that  its  provisions  only  reached  the  public 
lands,  and  never  interfered  with  private  pro^rty/'  ^  Sketches  of  the  InsHtutions,  ^c* 
of  the  Romans,  p.  95. 
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deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid  in  three  years  by 
equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  instead  of  Dttumviri  for  performing 
sacred  rites,  Decemviri  should  be  chosen ;  part  from  the  patricians, 
and  part  from  the  plebeians,  Iav,  vi.  11.  That  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  vi.  S5.     See  p.  107. 

Lex  LICINIA  J  UNI  A,  or  Junia  et  Liciniay  by  the  two  consuls, 
A.  691,  enforcing  the  Lex  C^edlia  Didia^  Cic,  in  Vat.  4. ;  whence 
both  laws  are  of^en  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  S.  pro  Sext  64.  AtU  ii.  9. 
iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUCIA,  A.  658,  that  no  one  should  pass  for  a 
citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  11.  proBaUt.  21. 24. ;  which  was 
one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic  wars,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro 
Cornel* 

Leges  LIVIiE,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune,  A.  G^% 
about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  granting  com  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price  ;  also  that  thejiuiioss 
should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  senators  and  equites^  and  that 
the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  n*eedom  of  the 
city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright 
intentions  ;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were 
diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt ;  being  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  own  house,  upon  his  return  from 
the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was 
made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a 
signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could 
not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  contest  in  the 
space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  although  upon  the  whole 
they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy, 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  373,  &c.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15.  Iav.  JBpii.  71. 
Cic.  Brut.  28.  49.  62.  pro  Rabir.  7.    Pkmc.  14.   Dom.  19. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing  an 
eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  (leges  Livia)^  as  Cicero  says,  were  soon 
abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (uno  versiculo  senatus  puncto 
temporis  sublatce  sunty  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Decrevit  enim  senatusy  Phil- 
lippo  cos,  referentCf  Contra  auspicia  latas  videri). 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  mother 
of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  675,  that  a 
person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic.  pro  Ccel.  i.  29. 
festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  beheld,Cu?.  AcL  m 
Verr.  10. 

*  Many  of  the  Italians,  though  not  really  Roman  citizens,  bad  hitherto  acted  as  if 
they  were  entitled  to  the  priTileges  of  citizenship.  The  new  law  imported  that  no 
man,  who  could  not  produce  a  just  title  to  Roman  citizenship,  should  be  admitted  to 
act  as  such ;  and  that  even  those,  who  were  born  at  Rome,  if  they  had  no  other  claim 
to  citizenship,  should  be  sent  into  the  countries  of  their  respective  families.  The 
Social  War,  of  which  this  regulation  was  the  principal  cause,  broke  out  about  three 
years  after. 

N   4 
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Lot  MiENIAy  by  a  tribune,  A.  467,  that  die  senate  riiould  ratify 
whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  m  Brut,  H.     See  p.  18. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  gainst  the  people^ 
and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  VomeHay  Sec*  Cic«  in  Pis.  21. 
Tacit.  Ann.  [i.  72.]  iv.  S4. 

Lex  MAMILIA,  tie  Umitibus  vel  de  regundis  finibus  agrorumj  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author  of  it,  C.  MamiHus, 
a  tribune,  A.  642,  got  the  surname  of  Limitanus.  It  ordained, 
that  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  farms ;  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that 
arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  the  prstor  to  determine  it  The 
low  of  the  Twelve  Tables  required  three,  Cic,  deLegg,  L  21. 

■  Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those  who  had 
received  bribes  firom  Jugurtha,  Sail,  Jug.  40. 

Lex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  M ithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius,  A.  687, 
and  supported  by  Cicero  when  pnetor,  de  Leg.  ManiLy  and  by  Cassar, 
from  different  views ;  but  neither  of  them  was  actuated  by  laudable 
motives,  Dio.  xxxvi.  26. 

— -  Another,  by  the  same,  that  freedmen  might  vote  in  all  the 
tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.,  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one 
of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  91.)  But  this  law  did  not  pass, 
Ateon.  m  Cic.  pro  ComeL 

Leges  MANILIAN^  venaUum  vendendorumy  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent  fraud, 
Cic.  de  OraL  i.  5.  58.,  called  bv  Varro,  ACTION  ES,  de  Be  Bu$L  iL 
5.  11.  They  were  composed  by  the  lawyer  Manilius,  who  was 
constil,  A.  60S. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romans  used  in 
their  roost  solemn  transactions;  as,  m  ewumcipation  and  adopdany 
marriage  and  testaments^  in  transferring  property^  &Cj 

Zea;  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558,  about  creatmgthe  Triumviri 
EpuUmeSy  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

■         de  VicKsiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  396,  Liv.  viL  16.    See  p.  62. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Aiarcus  Censorinus,  that  no  one  should  be  made 
a  censor  a  second  time,  PhUarch.  in  CorioL 

-  de  SiaiieUatibus  vel  StaHelliSy  that  the  senate  upon  oath  should 
appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into  and  redress  the  injuries  of  the  Sia* 
tieuiy  or  -ateSf  a  nation  of  Li^ria,  Liv.  xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634,  about  making 
the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  (pontes)  narrower,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  that  those  com- 
manders should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph,  wrote 
to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain  in 
battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing ;  and  that  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  city,  they  should  swear  before  the  city  quaestors  to  the 
truth  of  the  account  which  they  had  sent,  Valer.  Max,  ii.  8.  1.  ^ 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA :  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or  in 
what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  that  an  accusation  should  not 
be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on  account  of  the  public, 
Valer.  Max.  iii.  7.  9.   Suet.  JuL  23.    And  if  any  one  was  convicted 
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oF  false  accusation  (caiumnuB)^  that  he  should  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  witli  a  letter,  Cic.  pro  Rose,  Am.  19,  20^  probably  with  the 
letter  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  Kalumnia.* 
Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  that,  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep  should 
be  estimated  at  ten  (tsses^  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred,  Festus  in  Pi- 

CULATUS. 

Lex  MENSIA,  that  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if  either 
of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans  and  married, 
children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father  {patrem  sequuntur 
iiheriy  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother,  t/lpian. 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516,  that  Minucius,  master  of 
horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  Dictator,  Z/ttt. 
xxii.  25,  26. 

Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  53^,  giving  diree« 

tions  to  fullers  o^  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  desire  of  the 
censors,  (qttam  C.  Flaminiusy  L.  jEmilius  censores  dedere  adpopuktm 
ferendam^)  PI  in.  xxxv.  17*  s.  57. 

4.  Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  prsHor,  A.  694^  about 

freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes  (tcXi;,  vectigalia),  Dio.  xxxvii.  51., 
probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported  (portarium),  Cic  Att.  iL  16. 

Lepes  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of  these  it 
was  provided,  that  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted  into  a  legion, 
commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could  prove  to  be  inimical  to  him, 
he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  another,  Cic.  pro  FlaccOy  82. 

Lex  MINUCIA  de  triumviris  mensariis,  by  a  tribune,  A.  5S7,  about 
appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money,  Liv.  xxxiii.  21. 

Licges  NUM^,  laws  of  King  Numa,  mentioned  by  different  authors : 
—  That  tlie  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  corn  and  a  salted  cake 
{Jrugt  et  sahd  mold)y  Plin.  xviii.  2. :  Tbat  whoever  knowingly  killed 
a  free  man  should  be  held  as  a  parricide,  Fettus  in  Qu.£stores  Par- 
RiciDii :  That  no  harlot  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno ;  and  if  she  did, 
that  she  should  sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled 
hair,  Id.  in  Pellicbs,  GeU.  iv.  3. :  That  whoever  removed  a  land« 
mark  should  be  put  to  death  (^qui  termimtm  exarasset^  et  ipsum  et  boves 
sacros  esse}y  Fest.  in  Terming  :  That  wine  should  not  be  poured  on  a 
funeral  pile,  Plin.  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCTAVIA  frumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  633,  abrogating  the 
Sempronian  law,  Cic.  in  Brut.  62.,  and  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that 
com  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  people.  It  is  greatly 
commended  by  Cicero,  Off.  ii.  21. 

Lex  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453,  that  the  number  of  the 
poniifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nme :  and 
that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter,  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  540,  that  no  woman  should  have  in 
her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  different 
colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 

*  The  emperor  Trajan  ordered,  that  the  punishment  of  calumny  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  lex  taUonit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  which  the  accused  was  to  have 
suffered  if  the  accuser  had  made  good  his  charge. 
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mile  of  ity  unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacrifice,  lAv.  xxxiv.  1. 
Tamt.  Arm.  iii.  33.» 

Lax  optima,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the  most  com- 
plete authority,  Feshis  in  voce,  as  that  was  called  optimum  Jits  which 
bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566^  limiting  the  number  of  guests 
at  an  entertainment,  FesL  in  Opsonitavere,  Macrob.  ScU.  ii.  JS. 

Lex  OVINIA,  that  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  worthy  of 
all  ranks  into  the  senatef ,  Festus  in  Pr^teriti  Sbnatores.  Those 
who  had  borne  offices  were  commonly  first  chosen  ;  and  that  all  these 
might  be  admitted,  sometimes  more  than  the  limited  number  were 
elected,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688,  that  foreigners  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  Rome,,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced  to  return 
to  their  cities,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  11.  pro  Bctib,  23.  Arch.  5.  Att.  iv.  16* 
Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPP^A,  about  the  manner  of  choosing  (capiendi) 
Vestal  virgins,  Gell,  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and  the  time  when  it 
passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA  de  mariiandis  ordinibus  J,  proposed  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppasus  $,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  762, 
enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law,  Tacit.  Ann.  [ii.  51.]  iii.  25. 28. 
[xv.  19.]  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  nobility,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct  particukrs  (Lex 
Satura).  It  proposed  certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties 
against  celibacy,  which  had  always  been  much  discouraged  in  the 
Roman  state  ||,  VcU.  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  EpiL  59.  Suet,  Aug. 
34.  [44.]  89.  Dio.  Ivi.  3, 4.  GelL  i.  6.  v.  1 9.,  and  yet  greatly  prevailed, 
ibid.  &  Plin.  xiv.  Proctm.  Senec.  consol.  ad  Marc.  19^  for  reasons 
enumerated.  Plaut  Mil.  iii.  185.  111.  &c.  Whoever  in  the  city  had 
three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces 
five,  was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the 
famous  JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Martial,  &c.  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no 
children,  first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor,  Plin. 

*  «  The  Tictories  of  L.  Scipio  and  Pompey,  by  first  introducing  at  Rome 
*  gems,  pearls,  and  garments  inwrought  with  gold,  couches  overlaid  with  brass  and 
ierrices  of  silver,  curiously  embossed*  (Plin.  H*  N»  xxxvii.  1.),  roust  inmiediately 
have  heightened  the  splendour  of  entertainments  and  attire,  to  a  degree,  which 
rendered  all  such  laws,  as  those  limiting  the  sums  to  be  expended  on  feasts,  and 
restricting  the  extravagance  of  female  decoration,  not  only  nugatory,  but  ridiculous. 
Many  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  collected  by  Aulus  Gelllus,  Noct,  Alt*  ii.  24." 
AfUtice^t  Prize  Esta^t  p.  46. 

t  "  The  words  of  Festus  are,  ex  omni  ordine :  L  e.  out  of  the  whole  order  (from  the 
curies,  without  regard  to  any  particular  gens),  not  out  of  a//  the  orders.  There  were 
but  two  of  them.**  —  J^leb,  i.  p.  462. 

f  **  Tlie  Papian  law  prohibited  a  senator  or  his  son,  to  marry  a  freedwoman,  or 
daughter  of  •  freedman." — Blair,  p.  179. 

§  It  is  singular  that  these  persons  were  themselves  both  unmarried. 

II  Fines  were  first  levied  on  unmarried  men  about  the  year  of  Rome  350.  In 
the  year  518,  tlie  censors  obliged  all  such  to  pirdge  themselves  by  an  oath  to  marry 
within  a  certain  time. 
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Ep*  i.  13.  X.  2.  96.  MartiaL  ii.  91,  92.  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise 
to  women,  Dio,  Iv.  2.  Suet,  Claud.  19.  Plin.  JEp.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2. 
95,  96.  The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption 
from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  PUn, 
Ep.  viii.  16.,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  com.  Those  who  lived  in 
celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  nearest 
relations,  unless  they  married  within  100  days  afler  the  death  of  the 
testator;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy  (legatum  onme  vel  soHdum 
capere).  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of,  in  certain  cases  fell 
as  an  escheat  (caducum)  to  the  exchequer  (Jisco)  or  prince's  private 
purse,  JuvenoL  ix.  88.  &c.* 

Lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  563,  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  cu  one  half,  PUn,  xxxiii.  3. 

—  by  a  prsBtor,  A.  421,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with- 
out the  right  of  voting,  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv,  viii.  17. 

— —  by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  that  no  edifice,  land,  or 
altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cicpro 
Dam.  ^9. 

A.  325,  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.,  probably  the  same 

with  Lex  Menenia. 

■  that  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause,  Fest.  in 
Sacrambntum. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  621,  that  tablets  should  be  used  in  passing 

laws,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  16. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  623,  that  the  people  might  re-elect  the  same 

person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  rejected,  Cie.  de 
Amic,  25.    Liv.  Epit.  59- 1 

Instead  of  Papiritis,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisius,  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
21.  So  Valesius  for  Vakrius,  Auselius  for  Aurelius,  &c.,  VarrodeLat. 
Ling.  i.  6.  Pestus.  Qui^ctiL  i.  4.  Ap.  Claudius  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  letter  R,  probably  from  his  first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i. 
2.  2.  S6. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pediu^  the  consul,  A.  710,  decreeing  banishment 
against  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCiEA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  640,  against  incest,  Cic.  de  NaL 
Dear.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pistdania^  that  if  a  quadruped  did  any 
hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  up  the 
beast,  PauU.  Sent  u 

Lex  P-^TELIA  de  ambituy  by  a  tribune,  A.  397,  that  candidates 
should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings,  for  the  sake 
of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

*  If  we  may  conjecture  from  the  passage  in  Juvenal,  a  married  man  could  not 
take  a  legacy  entire,  unless  he  had  children :  — * 
"  Jam  pater  es  — — 

Legatum  omne  capis,  necnon  et  dulce  caducum.** 
Caducum  was  a  legacy  \eh  upon  a  condition,  as  of  a  man's  having  children  or  the 
Uke ;  on  failure  of  which,  it  fell  to  some  person  whom  the  testator  appointed  heir,  in 
the  room  of  the  first  legatee.  This,  says  Madan,  was  something  like  what  we  call  a 
«  windfall.*'  Plutarch  observes,  that  **  several  of  the  Romans  did  not  marry  for  the  sake 
of  heirs  to  their  own  fortunes ;  but  that  they  themselves  might,  on  this  account,  be 
capable  of  inheriting  the  estates  of  other  men.**  (ircpl  ^i^Mrropyias.) 

t "  Cic.  Catil.  iv.  2.  Tib.  Gracchus  qui  iterum  Tribunus  Plebis  fieri  voluit,"— T. 
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Lex  P^TELI  A  de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.429,  thai  no  one  should 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it,  and 
that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  That  creditors 
should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the  persons,  of  their 
debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28.* 

—  de  Pbculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  S^  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King  Antiochus  and 
his  suhjectSf^and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been  brought  into  the  public 
treasury,  Ltv.  xxxvili.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  b^  a  tribune,  A.  668,  that  mutinous  soldiers 
should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  that  every  tenth  man  should  be  selected 
by  lot  for  punishment,  Afpian.  de  Bell.  Civ,  ii,p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONLA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813,  prohibiting  masters  from 
compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  Modestin.  ad  Leg* 
CorneL  de  near. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  622.  What  it  was  is 
uncertain,  Cic.  de  OraJU  ii.  ^5. 

Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  ^f>t,  that  the 
jttdices  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  eqtdtes  ;  and  some 
also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose  annually  fifteen 
(gidnos  denas  suffragio  crecibant)  to  bejtidices  for  that  year,  in  all  525. 
Some  read  quinos  creabant :  thus  making  them  the  same  with  the 
Centum viRi,  Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  CorneL 

PLOTIA  de  rt,  against  violence,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  13.     Pam. 

vm.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vt,  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A.  701,  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder  of  Clodius  on  the  Appian 
way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  attack  made  on  the  honse 
of  M.  Lepidus  ^e  interrex,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  et  Aecon. 

de  Am B ITU,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with 

the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  ibid.  Dio.  xxxix.  37. 
xl.  52.  [See  p.  106.] 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length  of 
them  limited.  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the  accuser  was  to 
have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge ;  the  criminal  three  for  his 

*  We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  Spanheim  on  this  subject :  —  '<  It  is  to 
be  obsenred,  that  before  the  cessio  bonorum  granted  to  debtors  by  the  Julian  biw, 
ti  protcriptio  boiwruMf  or  a  public  sale  of  their  goods  in  favour  of  the  creditors,  bj 
an  edict  of  the  praetor,  had  supplanted  the  old  decemviral  law.  So  TertuUian. 
*  There  did  exist  laws  which  authorised  the  creditors  to  cut  in  pieces  the  body  of 
the  debtor ;  afterwards,  however,  this  crueTty  was  abolished,  and  the  capital  punisb- 
ment  was  exchanged  for  a  mark  of  disgrace,  bonorum  adhibitd  protcriptione**  ( ApoL 
c  iv.)  From  whence  it  appears  that  the  decemviral  law  de  nexu  vel  tectione  dtlnto^ 
rum  was  abolished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  law  de  proscr^Hione  bonorum  had  been 
substituted  in  ito  stead,  viz.  <  that  creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods 
and  not  the  persons  of  their  debtors  *  ('  pecuniss  creditae  bona  debitoris,  non  corpus 
obnatiMm  esse,*  Xiv.  viii.  28. ).  After  this  the  *  cessio  bonorum '  was  introduced  by 
Julius  Cesar,  which  was  not  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  infamy  as  the  pro^ 
tcripiio  bonorum,  and  which  exempted  debtors  from  the  public  prison  (hitherto  only 
exempted  a  privato  creditor um  nexu  et  carcere  by  the  Pietelian  law) ;  or,  as  Alex- 
ander Severus  expresses  it,  •  Ne  pedicati  detrahantur  in  carcerem  ;*  because,  as  it  is 
phrased  in  a  law  of  CoiMtantine,  *  Career  jpanalium,  career  hominum  nonorum  eu.*  *' 
— OrW*  Romanus,  p.  S62, 563.  2d  ed. 
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defence,  ibid.    This  regnlation  was  considered  as  a  restraint  on  elo- 
quence, Dialog,  de  Orator.  38.   [«  CiV.  in  Bruto.  §  94."— 71] 

Lex  POMP£I  A  Judiciaria^  by  the  same  person  ;  retaining  the  Au^ 

relian  law,  but  ordaining  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  fironi  among 

those  of  the  highest  fortune  (ex  amplissimo  censu)  in  the  different 

orders,  Cic,  in  Pis.  39.   Phil.  i.  8.  Aioon.  in  Cic. —  Quum  injudice  et 

fortuna  spectari  ddteret^  et  dignitas,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

^— cfe  CoMiTiis,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  candidate 
for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Caesar  was  expressly 
excepted.  Suet  Jul.  28.  Dio.  xl.  66.  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  p.  442. 
Cie.  AU.  viii.  3.  Phil  ii.  10. 

de  repetundis,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii  441 . — De  parricidiSf  1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Poropey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians  were 
also  called  Zear  POMPEIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  83-  113.  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitatey  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  consul, 
A.  665^  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians  and  the  GcdU 
Cimadaniy  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  choosing  the  Vestal  virgins,  Gell.  i.  12. 

Lex  PORCI A,  by  P.  Porcius  L.sca,  a  tribune,  A.  454,  that  no  one 
should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  Liv.  x.  9.  Cic.  pro 
Eabir.perd.  3.  4.    Verr.  v.  63.  SaUust.  Cat  51.  • 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  lusu,  against  playing  for  money 
at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as  shooting,  running^  lec^pmg. 
Sec  /.  3.  D.ck  Aleat 

Lex  PUBLILIA,  See  p.  18-91. 

Lex^  PUPI A,  by  a  tribune,  that  the  senate  should  not  be  held  on 
eonUtial  days,  Cic.  ad  Pratt,  ii.  2.  13.,  and  that,  in  the  month  of 
February,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of  embas- 
sies, Cic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  745,  about  the  punishment  of  those  who  hurt 
or  spoiled  the  aquseducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  water.  (Proniin.  de 
Agtueduct) 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.     See  p.  22. 

Lex  REMMI  A.     See  Lex  MEMMI  A. 

Leges  REGIJE,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tusc.  Qutest.  iii.  1 ., 
which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic.  Pam.  ix.  21.,  soon  af^er  the  expul- 
sion of  Targuin,  Dionys.  iii.  36.,  whence  they  were  called  jus  civile 
PAPIRIANUM;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians  con- 

*  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  by  whom  the  Porcian  laws  were  proposed,  nor 
at  wlwt  period  they  were  enacted.  It  appears  from  Cicero  {de  Rep.  ii.  81.)  that 
they  were  three  in  number,  brought  forward  by  three  different  members  of  the 
Porcian  family ;  but  whether  of  the  family  of  Porcius  Laeca,  or  Porcius  Cato,  is 
■till  undecided.  However,  it  is  sufSciently  known,  that  these  laws  confirmed 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people^  and  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  any  Roman 
citisen  should  be  scourged  or  put  to  death,  of  whatever  crime  he  might  have  been 
guilty,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  wilful  murder  of  a  parent.  Thus  the  greatest 
punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted  at  Rome,  was  simple  banishment,  till 
Caesar,  in  his  dictatorship,  added  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  in  the  case  of  those 
convicted  of  wilful  murder,  and  the  half  of  it  for  all  other  offences.  Suet.  Celt.  42. 
See  Encycl.  Metr.  P.  xiv.  p.  366. 
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cerning  naval  affairs  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends,  pro  Leg. 
ManxL  18.  and  Strabo,  lib»  14.)  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Komans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one  clause,  dejactu^ 
about  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS;  AcUich  Cafymmia,  Caeilia,  ComeUeiy 
Juliot  Jttnia^  Pompeioy  ServiUa, 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatralis,  determining  the  fortune  of  the  equUes^ 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre  (see  p.  2S.)  Cic, 
pro  muren,  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv,  Epit  99.  Mart  v.  8.  Diom 
XXXV i.  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was  assigned  to 
spendthrifls  (decoctoribus),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.  The  passing  of  this  law 
occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  the  consul,  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  1.  PhU.  in  Cicy  to  which  Vii^l  is 
supposed  to  allude,  ^n.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decretumy  containing  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  ad- 
vice often  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13. 15.,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  id.  16. 

L,eges  SACR  ATiE.  Various  laws  were  called  by  that  name,  chiefly 
those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  Mons  saeer,  Cic.  pro  Cor- 
nel., because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  consecrated  to  some 
god,  Festus.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  31.  pro  Balb.  14.  15.  Legg,  ii.  7*  Liv, 
u.  8.  iii.  54,  55.  xxxix.  5.  There  was  also  a  Lex  sacrata  mili- 
TARis,  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster- 
roll  without  his  own  consent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  So  among  the  ^qui  and 
Volsci,  Liv,  iv.  26.,  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.,  the  Liguresy  Liv.  xxxvi.  3., 
and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  33.,  among  whom  those  were 
callea  Sacrati  tniUies  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and  with 
particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 

[Zer  SiENIA,  A.  724,  about  supplying  the  senate,  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  25. 
See  Brotier.'] 

Lex  SATUR  A  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  particulars  of 
a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted  separately,  Fe^us. 

Lex  SCATINIA,  vel  Scantiniay  de  nefandd  venercy  by  a  tribune,  the 
year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viii  14.  PhiL  iii.  6. 
Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  heavy  fine,  QuinctiL  iv. 
2.  vii.  4.   Suet.  DomiL  8.,  but  it  was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.U.  601,  about  restoring  the 
Lusitani  to  freedom.  Liv.  Epit  49.     Cic.  in  Brut  23. 

Another,  de  servitutum  usucapionibus,  by  a  consul  under 

Augustus,  A.  719,  that  the  right  of  servitudes  should  not  be  acquired 
by  prescription,  /.  4.  L>.  de  Usucap.,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Ccecin,  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONl  A,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  620,  that  no 
one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and  that  Uiree  com-< 
missioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  people 
what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Liv.  Epit  58.  Plut.  in  Graccfu 
p.  837-  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  355.   [Compare  the  Zear  Licinia.'] 

de  Civitate  Italis  danda,  that  the  freedom  of  the  state 

should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2,  3. 

de  H-sreditate   Attali,  that  the  money  which  Attalus 
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had  lefl  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those  citizens 
who  possessed  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  Liv. 
Epit,  58.  PltU.  in  Graccn. 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruction  on 
the  author  of  them.     Of  course  they  were  not  put  in  execution,  ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628,  that  corn  should  be 
giren  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  9emiSf  or  at  ^  of  an  as  a 
moditis  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from  the  public 
treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose.  The  granaries  in  which 
this  corn  was  kept  were  called  Horrea  Sempromia,  Cic,  pro  Sext, 
44.  TuscuL  QtuBst  in.  20.  Brut.  62.  Off.  u.  21.  Liv.  Epit.  5S.  60. 
[Compare  the  Lex  Cassia  Frumentaria.'] 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because  the  Romans 
had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

—  de  Provinciis,  that  the  provinces  should  be  appointed  for 
the  consub  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  pro 
Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

de  Cafite  civium,  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  the 

Hfe  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
Rabir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat,  iv.  5. 

de  Magistratibus,  that  whoever  was  deprived  of  his  o£Sce 

by  the  people,  should  ever  afler  be  incapable  of  enjoying  any  other^ 
Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

JuDiciARiA,  that  the  Judices  should  be  chosen  from  among  the 

eguitesy  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  L 
363.  Dio.  XXX vi.  88.    Cic,  Verr.  i.  13. 

Against  corruption  in  the  judices  (Nequis  judicio  circum- 

vbniretur),  Cic,  pro  Cluent.  55.  Sylla  afterwards  included  this  in 
his  law  defaiso. 

de  Centuriis  evocandis,  that  it  should  be  determined  by 

lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  Sallust,  ad  Ccbs.  de  Rep. 
Ord.    See  p.  85. 

de  MiLiTiBus,  that  clothes  should  be  afforded  to  soldiers  by 

the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  account 
from  their  pay ;  also,  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  enlist  below 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch, 

de  Viis  muniendis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  public 

roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller  distances, 
stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  Und,,  for  it  appears  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden  horses 
placed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to 
mount  and  dismount  readily,  Veget  i.  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saltu 
subficiunt  in  equos,  Mn,  xii.  288. 

Caius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or  moving 
about  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing  the  right  arm 
bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.,  which  the  ancient  Romans,  as  the 
Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe  (yeste  continere),  Quinctil.  xi. 
3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  defomore^  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi,  A.  560,  that  the  interest  of  money  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins,  as  among  Roman  citi- 
zens.   The  cause  of  this  law  was,  to  check  the  fraud  of  usurers,  who 
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lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  allies  (in  socios  nomina  transcri' 
bebemt),  at  higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  Liv,  xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVILIA  Aoraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a  tribune,  A. 
690,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with  absolute  power 
for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to  buy  and  sell 
what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what  price  and  from  whom  they  chose, 
to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies 
wherever  they  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c  But 
this  law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
the  consul,  Cic,  in  Rtdh^^in  Pis,  2. 

.-^  de  CiviTATE,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  preetor,  A.  653,  ithat 
if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator,  and  got  him  con- 
demned, he  should  obtain  the  same  place  among  the  citizens  whicli 
the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro  BaJb.  24. 

de  Repbtundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  severer  penal- 
ties than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
have  a  second  hearing  (td  reus  comperendinaretur)^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9. 
Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIA  JuDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  A.  647, 

that  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  equiies 
alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law,  should 
be  shared  between  the  senators  and  equites,  Cic  Brut.  43,  44.  86.  de 
Orat.  ii.  55.     Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662,  that  no  one  should  contra- 
dict or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people,  Dionys,  vii. 

17. 
Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures,  Fesius,  in 

PUBLICA  PONDERA. 

Lex  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  664,  that 
whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate  states,  if 
he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  gave  in  his 
name  to  the  praetor  {apud  prcetorem  proJiter€tur\  within  sixty  days, 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Uic.pro  Arch,  4. 

Lex  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  449,  that  no 
one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order  of  the  senate, 
or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  553,  ordering  war  to  be  proclaimed 
on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICIiE  de  are  cdienoy  by  the  tribune,  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
A.  G65i  that  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above  2000  denarii i 
that  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial,  should  be  recalled  : 
that  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had 
been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distributed  through  the 
thirty-five  old  tribes :  also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  {cives  liber" 
tim)  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote 
in  all  the  tribes :  that  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mitnridates 
should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius,  I^lutarch.  in  SyUa 
et  Mario,  Liv.  Epit.  77.   Ascon.  in  Cic.  Paterc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning  to 
Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and  Sulpicius, 
with  their  adherents,  to  flee  from  the  city.  Sulpicius,  being  betrayed 
by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain.     Sylla  rewarded  the  slave 
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With  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but  immediately  afler  ordered 
him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraymg  his  master, 
ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARI-^ ;  OrchiUy  Fannioy  Didioy  Licinieiy  Cornelia, 
^miliay  Antia,  Julia, 

Leges  TABELLARIiE,  four  in  number.     See  p.  86. 

Lex  TALARI  A,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments,  (ut  ne 
legi  frcnidem  fadam  kUariae,  that  J  may  not  break,  &c.)  PlatU.  Mil. 
Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSl A  frumentaria.    See  Lex  Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  291,  about  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass ;  but  afler  great  contentions  gave  cause 
to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^  Liy.  iii.  9,  10.  &c. 

X^esTESTAMENTARIiE;  Cornelia^  Furia,  Vocmia. 

Lex  THORIA  de  vectigalilmsy  by  a  tribune,  A.  646,  That  no  one 
should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in  Italy  which 
he  possessed  (agrum  publicum  vectigali  levavit),  Cic.  Brut.  36.  It  also 
contained  certain  regulations  about  pasturage,  de  Orat,  ii.  70.  But 
Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  this  law,  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

Ijex  TITJA  de  qutBstarilms,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.^^S, 
about  doubling  the  number  of  qusestors,  and  that  they  should  deter- 
mine their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  8. 

de  MuNBRiBUS,  against  receiving  money  or  presents  for  plead- 
ing. Auson.  Epigr.  89.  Tacit,  Anncd.  xi.  13.,  where  some  read,  instead 
of  Cinciamy  Titiam. 

—  AoRARiA :  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  W.de 
Legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  PtdfUcian  law. 

—  de  TuTORiBUS,  A.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law,  and,  as 
some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  InstiL  de  AHL  Tut 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698,  assigning  provinces  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years :  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria  and  die  Parthian  war 
to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  Cssar's  command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal 
time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33.  Cato,  for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison, 
Liv.  EpH.  104.  According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the 
assembly,  xxxix.  34. 

de  Tribunis,  A.  305,  Liv.  iii.  64,  65.    See  p.  121. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  Cic.  in 
JRulL  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56*,  or  the  law  restoring  their  power,  Cic.  Actio 
prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph  who  had  not 
killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max,  \i.  8. 

Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  690,  adding 
to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment  for  ten  years, 
Dio,  xxxvii.  ^.  —  and,  That  no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladi- 
ators for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that 
task  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat  15. 
SexL  64.   Mur.  32.  34.  &c.* 

*  Notwithstanding  all  these  laws  against  bribery,  Cicero,  nine  years  afterwards, 
complains,  that  bribery  was  never  carried  on  so  high  as  at  that  time,  by  the  con- 
sular candidates  Memmius,  Domitius  Scaurus,  Messala ;  that  tliey  were  all  alike,  for 
money  levelled  the  dignity  of  them  all ;  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  pro- 
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Zev  de  Legations  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 
year,  Cic.  de  Legg,  iii.  8.  * 

Lex  VALERIA  de provocatione.    See  p.  101. 

de  FoRMiANis,  A.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of  Formiae 

the  right  of  voting,  Liv,  xxxviii.  36. 

de  Sulla,  by  L.Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A. 671,  creating 
Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts ;  which  Cicero  calls  the  most 
UDJUKt  of  all  laws,  Cic,  pro  RuU.  iii.  2.    iS.  Rose,  43.  de  Legg,  i.  15. 

—  de  QuADRANTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  667,  That 
debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one  fourth  of  their  debts, 
PaUrc.  ii.  23.  [  VcUerius  Flaccusy  turpissim€B  legis  auctor,']  See 
p.  45. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tribtUis  comiHis,  see  p.  18.  De 
iribunisy  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662,  That  inquiry  should  be  made 
about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic,  Brut.  56.  89.  Tuse.  QtuBtL 
iL  24.   Vcder.  Max,  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINI A  de  provinciis.     See  p.  106. 

de  aUemis  cansiliis  reficiendisy  That,  in  a  trial  for  extortion,  both 

the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all  the  judices  or 
jury ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only  a  few,  whose  places 
the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice  (svbiortitume),  Cic  in  Vat.  11. 

— ^—  de  CoLONis,  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  Novocdmum 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul.  28. 

Leges  DE  VI,  Plotiay  Lutatia,  et  Julia. 

Lex  VI ARIA  de  viis  muniendis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune,  A.  703, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  Cic.  Fam,  vtii.  6* 
By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  imposed  on  carriages  and 
horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  I. 

Lex  VILLI  A  ANNALIS.     See  p.  98. 

Lex  VOCONIA  de  H^ereditatibus  mulierumy  by  a  tribune^ 
A.  384,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir  (Ne  quis  he- 

REDEM  VIROINEM  NEQUE   MULIERBM   PACERET),   Cic.  Verr,  l.  42.,  nOT 

leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs, 
c.  43.  de  Senect  5.  ialb.  8.  But  this  law  is  supposed  to  have  referred 
chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  (qui  essent  censi,  L  e.  pecuniosi  vel 


mised  to  the  third  tribe ;  and  money  grown  so  scarce,  by  this  profu&ion  of  it,  that 
Interest  was  risen  from  four  to  eight  per  cent.  — Ad  Att,  iv.  15. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Leges  de  AmUlu  were  suppressed,  because  they  were 
unnecessary,  as  the  appointment  to  all  offices  finally  rested  with  theroseWes.  So 
Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  77. 

«  Jampridem  ex  quo  suffragia  nulU 
VeruHmttSt  efiudit  curas.  Nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Circenses," 
*  The  Ugatio  libera  was  granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senate  to  any  of  its  members^ 
when  they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their  private  affairs,  and  enutied  them  to  be 
'*^  as  ambassadors,  and  had  thus  become  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  states 
which  they  passed.     Cicero  would  have  abolished  it,  but,  from  the   inttrw 
f  a  tribune,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  restricting  it  to  a  year. 
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classici,  those  of  the  first  class,  (Aseon,  in  Cic.  Geil.  vii.  IS.)  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one  left  lits 
fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daughter  or  other 
female  relation ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be  forced  to  do  so,  unless  he 
inclined,  Cic,  de  Fin,  ii.  17«  The  law  itself,  however,  like  many  others^ 
on  account  of  its  severity,  fell  into  disuse,  GelL  xx.  1. 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  classics* 
Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  T(wU.Ann»  i.  2.^ 
continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  which  were  so 
many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty  (vestigia  marientis  libertatis)^  as 
Tacitus  calls  them :  but  he  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Msecenas, 
Dio.  lii.,  gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws 
to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts.  Tacit  AmuxL 
iii.  28.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient 
manner  of  passing  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate,  indeed,  for  form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every 
thing  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws  —  I.  By  their  answers  to  the  appli*^ 
cations  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces^  {per  RESCKIP* 
TA  ad  LIBELLOS  suppUces,  epistolas^  veXpreces.) 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court  (per 

DECK  ETA),  which  were  either  Interlocutory,  t.  e.  such  as  related 
to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which  might  occur  in  the  process ;  or 
Definitive,  t.  6.  such  as  determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause 
itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

S.  By  their  occasional  ordinances  (per  EDICTA  vel  CON- 

STITUTIONES),  and  by  their  instructions  (per  MANDATA)  to 
their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general^  respecting  the  public  at 
large ;  or  special,  relating  to  one  person  only^  and  therefore  properly 
called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  Ptin.  Ep.  x.  56^  57.;  but  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  it  was  used  in  under  the  republic.    See  p.  21. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence  were 
the  laws  (LEGES)  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  (SE- 
NATUS  CONSULTA),  and  the  edicts  of  the  prince  (CONSTITU- 
TIONES  PRINCIPALES).  To  these  may  be  added  the  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
(see  p.  112.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers  (AUCTORITAS  vel 
RI^SPONSA  PRUDENTUM  vel  Juris  consuUorum,  Cic.  pro  Muren. 
13.  CsBcin.  24.),  and  custom  or  long  usage  (CONSUETUDO  vel 
MOS  MAJORUM),  Gell  xi.  18. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books, 
( Ovid.  Trist,  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  used  to  be  written  with  vermilion 
(rvhrlcd  vel  minio)  [Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  98]  :  hence,  RUBRIC  A  is  put 
for  the  Civil  Law:  thus,  Rubrica  vetdvit,  the  laws  have  forbidden, 
Pers.  V.  90.  Alii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e.  jus  prcetorium,  quia  prcetores 
edicta  sua  in  albo  proponebant),  ac  rubricas  (i.  e.  jus  civile)  trans* 
iuleruntf  Quinctil.  xii.  S.  11.  Hence  Juvenal,  Perlege  rubras  mt^ 
leges,  Sat.  xiv.  193. 

o  2 


IM  CONSTITUTIONS   OF   THE  EMPERORS. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
hnryers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Chregory  and  HefTnogines,  who 
flourished  under  Constantino.  Their  collections  were  called  CODEX 
6REGORIANUS  and  CODEX  HERMOGENIANUS.  But  these 
books  were  composed  only  by  prirate  persons.  The  first  collection 
made  by  public  authority  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger,  published  A.  C.  438,  and  called  CODEX  THEODOSI- 
ANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions  from  Con- 
•tantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  Emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  assistance 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions, 
A.  C.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thins  that  was 
useflil  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was  executed  by 
Tribonian,  and  sixteen  associates,  in  three  years,  although  they  had 
been  altoved  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was  published  A.  533,  under 
the  title  of  DigesU  or  Pandects  (PANDECTiE  vel  DIGEST  A).  It 
is  sometimes  odled,  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles  of 
die  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Trtbonian^  TheopkUus^  and 
Dototkeus,  and  called  the  Institutes  (INSTITUTA).  This  book  was 
published  before  the  Pandects,  although  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and  contained 
several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects,  Tribonian  and  other 
fbur  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.     A  new  code,  therefore,  was 

EuWishcd,  xvi.  Eal.  Dec.  534,  called  CODEX  REPETITiE  PRiE- 
•ECTIONIS,  and  the  former  code  declared  to  be  of  no  further 
authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS 
JURIS,  the  body  of  Roman  law.* 

*  "  It  it  well  known  that  the  decisions  of  certain  lawyers  obtained  the  force  of 
kwB.  In  a  rescript  (retcriptum)  of  Constantine,  dated  in  the  year  327,  we  find  the 
highest  authority  ascribed  to  the  opinions  of  Julius  Paulus,  who  fiourished  at  the 
close  of  the  second  and  commencement  of  the  third  century.  After  an  interral  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  appeared  another  imperial  constitution,  intended  to  regu- 
late the  number  and  weight  of  legal  opinions.  The  judges  are  bound  to  decide 
points  of  law  according  to  the  number  of  accredited  opinions ;  when  the  numbers 
•re  equal,  and  the  decision  of  Papinian  can  be  produced  on  one  side  of  a  quettioo, 
his  authority  must  be  allowed  to  preponderate,  '  qui  ui  nnguiot  vincii,  ita  cedii 
duobta  t '  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  legal  opinions,  th«t 
they  are  left  to  the  full  eiercise  of  their  own  discrimination.'*  —  Codex  ThatdantinHi, 
lib.  i.  tit.  It.  p.  84.  ed.  Wenck,  Encyc*  BrUanru  Art.  Civil  Law. 

«  By  a  constitution  which  ha^  lately  been  discoTered,  and  which  bears  the  date  of 
495,  Theodosius  had  invested  those  commissioners  (eight  in  number)  with  power  to 
Mireneh  what  was  superfluous,  to  add  wliat  was  wanting,  to  change  what  was  am- 
Mgiioo%  and  to  correct  what  was  incongruous.  Justinian  afterwards  invested  his 
commissioners  with  more  ample  powers :  they  were  even  authorised  to  consolidate 
■tveral  constitutions  into  one :  and  we  may  presume  that  neither  of  the  two  codes 
•Miibked  the  imperial  lawn,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  in  their  original 
itate.**  <*  The  Gothic  conquerors  of  the  West  permitted  their  Roman  subjects  to  e^joy 
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But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  €f£  the  above- 
mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary,  to  supply  what  waa 
wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These  were  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  of  Navels  (NOVELLA,  sc  constUutianes)^ 
not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors* 
So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books» 
the  Institutes^  Pcmdects^  or  Digests^  Code^  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books ;  each  book  into  several 
tides  or  chapters ;  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§),  of  which  the 
first  is  not  numbered ;  thus,  Inst  Ub,  u  tit  x.princip.  or,  more  shortly, 
1. 1. 10.  pr.     So,  Inst.  L  i.  ^  x.  §  2. or,  1. 1.  10. 2. 

The  Pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into  several 
titles;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguished  by  num* 
bers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning  (jprinc.  for  princwium) 
said  paragraphs ;  thus,  D.  1.  1.  5.  t.6.  DigestyJtrstbook^Jirsttiik^fijA 
bno.  If  the  law  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be 
added ;  thus,  D.  48.  5.  13.  pr.,  or,  48. 5. 15. 13.  3.  Sometimes  the  first 
word  of  the  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often^ 
mariced  by  a  double/;  thus,^. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by  Book, 
Titisy  and  Law :  the  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chapters  of  that 
number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as  Nov,  115.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through  the 
Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  East  until  the  taking  of  Constan** 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  1453.  In  the  West  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived 
in  Italy  in  the  12th  century  by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at 
Constantinople,  and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederic  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  in-* 
credible  number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  toe  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  through  most  countries  of  Europe  s 
where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient  Romans  concerning  the 
eternity  of  their  empire. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Judicial  proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans  were  either 
Private  or  Puolic,  or,  as  we  express  it.  Civil  or  Criminal:  (Omnia 

Judicia  aut  distrahendarum  controversiarum  out  puniendorum  male' 

^ficiorum  causd  reperta  sunt)^  Cic.  pro  Ceecin.  2. 


the  benefit  of  their  own  laws ;  and  a  compendium  of  these  laws,  cootaimog  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  three  codes  of  Gregorius,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodotius,  togctbev 
with  some  new  constitutions  {NoveUa)^  and  an  epitome  of  the  Intiituie$€>f  Caiii8» 
extracts  from  the  SerUentia  of  Paulus,  and  the  Books  of  Papinian,  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  an  mierpretaUm  or  ««*'. 
pisnation  is  added  to  all  the  books,  except  to  the  epitome  of  Caius.  Wlien  |b» 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  quote  the  Theodosian  laws,  they  very  commonly  rffyiu  nah 
to  the  teit,  but  to  the  coimnenUry,  which  gradually  superseded  the  text.*' -^ /*W»  :■  ;* 
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I.  (JUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JuDiciA  PrivatOj  or  Civil  Trials,  were  concerning  private  causes, 
or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic.  de.  OraL  i.  38.  Top.  17. 
In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided,  Dionys,  x.  1.,  then  the  consuls, 
Idn  &  Liv.  ii.  27.»  the  military  tribunes  and  decemviri^  Liv.  iii.  33. ; 
but,  after  the  year  389,  the  Praetor  Urbanus"  and  Peregrintu.  See 
p.  110,  111. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  was 
properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  (qtuB  posita  erat  in  edicto  et  ex 
edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  praetors  who  presided  at  criminal  trials, 
QUiESTIO,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  40,  41.  46,  47.  &c.  ii.  48.  v.  14.  Muren.  20. 
Place.  3.  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (adtri  potbrat,  copiam  vel 
POTEST  AT  EM  sui  faciebat)  on  all  court  days  {didms  fastis)\^  but  on 
certain  days  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  (postulati- 
ONiBUS  vacabat)  ;  so  the  consuls,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33.,  and  on  others, 
to  the  examination  of  causes  (cognitionibus),  PHn.  Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  court-days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetor  went  to  the 
Faruniy  and  there,  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an  Accensus 
to  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was  the  third  hour  ;  and  tliat 
whoever  had  any  cause  (^t  LEGE  AGERE  veUet)  might  bring  it 
before  him.     But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 


I.  VOCATIO  IN  JUS, 

OR   SUMMONING   TO   COURT. 

If  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  6rst  tried  to  make  it  up 
(Uiem  componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private ;  {intra  parietesy  Cic.  pro 
P.  Quinct.  5.  11.  per  disceptatores  domesticos  vel  operA  amicortany 
Caecin.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv.  iv.  9.,  the 
plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary  to  go  with 
him  before  the  praetor  (in  jus  vocabcU)^  by  saying,  In  jus  voce  tk  : 
In  jus  ramus:  In  jus  vbni  :  Sequere  ad  tribunal:  In  jus 
ambula,  or  the  like,  Ter.  Phorm,  v.  7.  43.  48.  If  he  refused,  the 
prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying,  Licet 
antestari  ?  May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  If  the  person  consented, 
he  offered  the  tip  of  his  ear  (aurictdam  oppofnthat\  which  the  pro- 
secutor touched,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  PlatU.  Curcul.  v.  2.  (See 
S.  56*)  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant  (ream)  to  court 
y  force  (in  jus  rapere)^  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  (obtorto  coUo, 
cervice  adstrict£)y  Cic.  &  Plant.  Poen.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  88.,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  si  calvitur  (moratur) 
pedemve  struit  (fugit  vel  fugam  adomcU)^  manum  sndo  jacito, 
inficiiOf  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  as  thieves^  robbersy  &a. 
might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this  formality,  Plaut.  Pert. 
IV.  9.  V.  10. 
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By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from  appear- 
ing in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm.  If  they  could 
not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an  open  carriage  (jumentum^  i.  e- 
platutrum  vel  vectabtUum)^  Gell.  xx.  1.  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But  afterwards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons 
were  exempted ;  as,  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.,  those  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state.  Vol.  Maxim,  iii.  7.  9.  &c. ;  also  matrons,  I<L  ii.  1.  5., 
boys  and  girls  under  age,  D,  de  in  jus  vocand^y  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from  his  own 
house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary  (tutissimum 
refugium  ei  recepiaculum.)  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a 
prosecution,  (si  fraudationis  causB  latiiarity  Cic.  Qt^int.  19.)  he  was 
summoned  (evocabatur)  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days 
between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by 
the  edict  of  the  praetor  ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear  (se  non  sisteret)^ 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects  (in  oana  ejus  miUe' 
baiur),  Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go :  Si  ensiet  (si 
€Mtem  sit,  sc.  aliquis^y  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit,  (vindicaveriif 
shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mittito,  let  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way  (endo  via),  the  process  was 
dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  MatL 
▼•  25.  Luke^  xii.  58. 


II.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS, 

REQUESTING   A   WRIT,   AND   GIVING   BAIL. 

If  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  before  the 
praetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action  (ACTIONEM  EDE- 
B  AT,  vel  dicam  scribebat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.)  which  he  intended  to 
bring  against  the  defendant  (quam  in  rbum  intbndere  VELLEt), 
Piatd.  Pers.  iv.  9.,  and  demanded  a  writ  (ACTIONEM  POSTULA- 
BAT)  from  the  praetor  for  tliat  purpose.  For  there  were  certain 
forms  (Formula)  or  set  words  (verba  concept  a)  necessary  to  be 
used  in  every  cause  (Formula  de  omnibus  rebus  coNSTiTUTiB)^ 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  8.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant  requested  that 
an  advocate  or  lawyer  might  be  given  him,  to  assist  him  with  his 
counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing.  The 
prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually  granted  it 
(ACTIONEM  re/ JUDICIUM  DABAT  t?c/ reddebat),  Cic.  pro  Ccecin.S. 
Quint  22.  Verr.  u.  12.27;  but  he  might  also  refuse  it,  ibid,  et  ad 
Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff,  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered  it  to 
the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ  it  was  unlaw.* 
All  to  change  (mutare  formvdam  non  licebaty)  Senec  Ep.  1 17. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ  (in  ac* 
done  v^formtUd  concipiendd),  for  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  one  word, 
the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Herenn.  i.  2.  Quinctil, 
iiL  8.  vii.  3. 17.    Qui  plus  petebat  qudm  debitum  esif  causam  perdAai^ 
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Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose  4.,  vel  formulA  excidebat^  i.  e.  causd  eadebatf  Suet. 
Clauu.  14.  Hence  scribere  vel  subscribers  dicam  alicui  vel  tut- 
fdnffertf  to  bring  an  action  against  one,  Cic.  Ver.  ii.  15.  Ter.  Phorm. 
ii.3. 92.,  or  cum  aliquo  judicium  subscribere,  Plin.  Ep.  y.  1.,  ei 

FORMULAM    INTENDBRB,    Suet>   VU.  7.      But   DiCAM  TOl  dUcOS  SOrtifif 

i.  e.  Judices  dare  sartUionef  qui  causctm  cognosccmty  to  appomijudices  to 
judge  of  causes,  Cic,  ibid,  15. 17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called  by 
Cicero,  LEGULEIUS,  (praoo  actionumy  canJtor  formtdarvm^  emaps 
sjfUabarumf  Cic  de  Orat.  i.  55,)  and  by  Quinctilian,  Formularius, 
xii.  S.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates,  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  Pragmatici  did  among  the  Greeks,  ibid^^  and 
as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  out  sponderent  eum  (uUuturtant)  on 
a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day  after  (tertio  die  vel 
perendie),  Cic.  pro  Quint.  7.  Muren.  12.  Gell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was 
said,  VADARI  REUM,  (Vades  idea  dicHy  quody  qui  eos  dederity 
vadendi,  id  est^  discedendi  habet  potestcUeniy  Festus,)  Cic.  Quint.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  who  was 
said  Vadimonium  concipere,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  15. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMONIUM 
PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
prison,  Plant.  Pers.  ii.  ^.  v.  18.  The  praetor  sometimes  put  on  the 
hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant  day  (vadimonia  differdtat)^ 
Liv.  Ep.  86.  Juvenal.  iiL  213.  But  the  parties  (Litigatorbs) 
chiefly  were  said  vadimonium  diffbrre  cwn  aliquoy  to  put  off  the 
day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  QuimA.  14. 16.  Res  esse 
in  vadimonium  capita  began  to  be  litigated,  ibid 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  (rem  amipone' 
bat  tt  transigtbttty  compromised)  the  matter  privately  with  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  1.  In  which  case  the 
plaintiff  was  said  decidisse  vel  pactionem  fecisse  cum  reoy  judicio  rewn 
tdfsolvisse  vel  Uberdsscy  Ute  contestatd  vel  judicio  constitutor  afler  the 
lawsuit  was  begun ;  and  the  defendant,  lUem  redemisse,  afler  receiv- 
ing security  from  the  plaintiff  (d«m  ^t  cavisset  vel  satis  ab  adore 
accepisset)  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  am- 
PLius  A  SE  KEMiNEM  PETITURUM,  Clc.  Quint.  lly  12.  If  a  person 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit,  he  was  said  non  possb 
vel  NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  vel  EXPERiRi,  sc.  JUS  vcl  jurcy  vcl  jurc  summo, 
ib.  7.  &c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not  present, 
without  a  valid  excuse  (sine  morbo  vel  ccmsd  sonticd),  he  lost  his  cause, 
HoraL  Sat.  i.  9.  36.  If  the  defendant  was  absent,  he  was  said 
DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the  praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in 
possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro  Quint.  6.  20. 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM  SIS- 
TERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  vadatus 
BS  ?  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  citasti  ?  Ecce  me  tibi  sisto,  tu  contra 
BT  te  mihi  siste.  The  plaintiff  answered,  Adsum,  Plant,  Curcul.  i. 
3. 5.    Then  the  defendant  said,  Quid  ais  ?    The  plaintiff  said,  AID 
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FUNDUM,    QUEM    POSSIDES,    MBUM    ESSE;    Vel    AIO    TE    MIHI    DARE, 

FACBRE,  OPORTERE,  OF  the  like,  Ctc.  Mur.  12.  This  was  called  IN- 
TENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 

Actions  were  either  RecUy  Persona^  or  Mixt. 

1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM)  was  for  obtaining  a  thing  to 
which  one  had  a  real  right  {jus  in  re),  but  which  was  possessed  by 
another,  {per  qtuim  rem  nostram^  quce  ab  alio  possidetttr,  peHmus, 
Ulpian.) 

2.  A  personal  action  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM)  was  against  a 
person  for  doing  or  giving  something,  which  he  was  bound  to  do  or 
give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some  wrong  done  by  him  to  the 
plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  personal 
prestations,  [engagements,  prcBsUUionesJ] 

1.   REAL   ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  for  a  thing,  or  real  actionSf  were  either  CIVIL,  arising 
from  some  law,  Cic.  in  Ccecil.  5.  de  Orat,  i.  2.,  or  PRiETOHIAN, 
depending  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 

ACTIONES  PRiETORIiE  were  remedies  granted  by  the  prjetor 
for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which  there  was  no  ade-* 
quate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute  or  common  law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thmg  {actio  civilisvel  legiHma  in  rem)  was  called 
VINDICATIO;  and  the  person  who  raised  it  vindsx.  But  this 
action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was  previously  ascertained  who 
ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this  was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis 
viNDiciARUM,  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  45.,  and  the  praetor  determined  the  matter 
by  an  interdict,  Cic.  Ccecin.  8. 14*. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed  the  pos- 
session of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave  {manum  ei  ^iciendo)^  be- 
fore the  praetor,  said,   Hunc  hominem  ex  jure  quiritium  mbum 

ESSE  AIO,    EJUSQUE   VINDICIAS,   (i.  C.  pOSSCSSioncm)  MIHI  DARI    FOS- 

tulo.  To  which  Plautus  alludes,  Riui.  iv.  3. 86.  If  the  other  was 
silent,  or  yielded  his  right  {Jure  cedebat)^  the  praetor  adjudged  the 
slave  to  the  person  who  claimed  him  {servum  addicebat  vimUcanti}, 
that  is,  he  decreed  to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  {ad  exitumjudicii).  But  if  the 
other  person  also  claimed  possession  {si  vindicias  sibi  conservari  pos» 
tiUaret),  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  interdict  {interdicebat)^  Qui 

NEC  VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PRECARIO  POSSIDET,  EI  VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO),  was  the  usual  mode 
of  claiming  tne  property  of  any  person,  Liv.  iii.  43.,  to  which  frequent 
allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid,  Epist  Heroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  158. 
Amor,  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30.  Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  JEn,  x.  419.  Cic,  Hose. 
Com,  16.  Plin,Epist,  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  non  est  manus  infectiof 
Animo  non  potest  injici  manuSy  \,  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca, 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  litibus  vindiciarum)  the  presumption 
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always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  manum  conserunt,  i.e.  apwd  judu 
cem  disceptanty  secundum  sum  qui  possidet,  vindicias  dato,  GelL 
XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always  decreed 
possession  in  favour  of  freedom  (vindicias  dedii  secundum  Ubertatem)^ 
and  Appius,  the  decemvir,  by  doing  the  contrary,  {decemendo  vindicicu 
secundtim  servitutem^  vel  ab  libertate  in  servitutem  contra  leffes  vindicicLs 
dando^  by  decreeing  that  Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Claudius,  his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who 
was  present,)  brought  destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues,  lAv^ 
iu.  47.  56.  58. 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free  (vindex,  qui  in  libertatem 
vindicabat)  was  said  sum  liberali  causa  manu  asserere,  TerenL 
Adelph.  ii.  1. 39.  Plaut.  Pan,  v.  2.;  but  if  he  claimed  a  free  person 
to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said  in  servitutem  asserere  ;  and  hence  was 
called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44.  Hence,  Hoc  (nc.prcBsentia  gaudia) 
utrdque  manti,  complexuque  assere  totOy  Martial.  1. 16. 9. — assi^ro,  for 
qffirmo  or  assevero,  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand  to  hand, 
is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was 
a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e.  injectio  vel  correptio  manus 
in  re  prasentiy  was  called  vis  civilis  et  fesiucaria,  Gell.  xx.  10.  The 
two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two  rods  (Jestucas  inter  se  com^ 
misisse)  before  the  praetor,  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party 
to  have  given  up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture 
that  the  first  Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of 
their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod  (virgula  vel  festuca),  which 
the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  disceptantes)  broke  in  their  fray  or  mock 
fight  before  the  praetor,  (as  a  straw,  stipula^  used  anciently  to  be 
broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor,  v.  24.)  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say,  that  he  had  been  ousted  or 
deprived  of  possession  ( possessions  dejectus)  by  the  other,  and  there- 
fore claim  to  ^  restorea  by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  praetor 
anciently  went  with  the  parties  {cum  litigantibus)  to  the  place,  and 

five  possession  (vindicias  dahcU)  to  which  of  them  he  thought  proper, 
ut  from  the  increase  of  business  this  soon  became  impracticable ;  and 
then  the  parties  called  one  another  from  court  {ex  jure)  to  the  spot 
(in  locum  vel  rem  pr<Bsentem)y  to  a  farm,  for  instance,  and  brought 
iVom  thence  a  turf  (glebam)y  which  was  also  called  VINDICIiiE, 
Festus  ;  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was  de- 
livered to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  possession, 
Gell,  XX.  10.  [See  Gibbon,  c.  xliv.] 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a  new 
form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero  pleasantly 
ridicules,  pro  Muren,  12.  The  plaintiff  (/>eft*tor)  thus  addressed  the 
defendant  (eum,  unde  petebatur) ;   Fundus  qui  est  in  agro,  qui 

SaBINUS   VOCATUR,  EUM    ego    ex  juke   QUIRITIUM    MEUM    ESSE   AIO, 
INDE  EGO  TB  EX   JURE   MANU   CONSERTUM    (tO   COUtCnd   aCCOrding   tO 

law)  voco.     If  the  defendant  yielded,  the  praetor  adjudged  posses- 
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sion  to  the  plaintiff.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plamtiff, 
Undb  tu  me  £x  Jure  manum  consertum  vocasti,  inde  ibi  euo 
T£  REvoco.  Then  the  praetor  repeated  his  set  form  (carmen  con^ 
positum),  Utrisque,  superstitibus  prjesentibus,  i.  e.  tesHbus 
prasentibus  (before  witnesses),  istam  viam  bico.  Inite  viam. 
lininediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf, 
accompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them  (qui  ire  viam  doceret)  Then 
the  prsetor  said,  Redite  viam;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other 
through  force,  the  praetor  thus  decreed,  Unoe  tu  illum  dejecisti, 

CUM    NEC    VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC   PRECARIO    POSSIOERET,  EO    ILLUM    RE- 

STiTUAS  JUBEO.     If  not,  he  thus  decreed,  Uti  nunc  possidetis,  Sec, 

ITA  POSSIDEATIS.      ViM  FIERI  VETO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about  the 
right  of  property  (de  Jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  person  ousted 
or  outed  (possessiane  exclusus  vel  dejechUy  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.)  first 
asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor,  (Qua  n  do  eoo  tb 
IN  jure  conspicio,  postulo  an  sies  auctor?  i.e.  possessor,  unde 
meumjus  repetere possim,  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then 
he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  time  required  that  the  possessor 
should  give  security  (satisdaret),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
subject  in  question  (se  nihil  deterius  in  possessionefacturum),  by  cutting 
down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c. ;  in  which  case  the  plaintiff 
was  said  per  prjedes,  v.  -em,  vel  pro prcede  litis  vindiciarum  satis 
AcciPERE,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  45.  If  the  defendant  did  not  give  security, 
the  possession  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave 
security. 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties,  called 
SACRAMENTUNf,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the  cause 
was  determined,  Festusy  Varr.  de  Lot.  Ling,  iv.  36.,  or  a  stipulation 
was  made  about  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  called  SPONSIO. 
The  plaintiff  said,  Quando  neoas  hunc  fundum  esse  meum,  sa- 

CRAMENTO  TE  QUINQUAGENARIO  PROVOCO.    SpONDESNE  QUINOENTOS, 

8c.  nummos  vel  assesy  si  meus  est  ?  i.  e.  si  meum  esse  probavero.  The 
defendant  said,  Spondeo  quinobntos,  si  tuus  sit."  Then  the  de- 
fendant required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the  plaintiff  (re- 
sHpulabatur)y  thus,  Et  tu  spondesne  quinoentos,  ni  tuus  sit? 
i.  e.  si  probavero  tuum  non  esse.  Then  the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni 
MEUS  SIT.  Either  party  lost  his  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this 
promise,  or  to  deposit  the  money  reouired. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  callea  SACK  AMENTUM,  because  it 
used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others,  because  it  served 
as  an  oath  (  quod  instar  sacramenti  ye\jurisjurandi  essee),  to  convince 
the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not  undertaken  without  cause,  and 
thus  checked  wanton  litigation.  Hence  it  was  called  Pignus  spon- 
siONis  (quia  violare  quod  quisque promittit perfiduB  est)y  Isidor.  Orig. 
y.  24.  And  hence  Piqnore  contenderey  et  sacramentOy  is  the  same, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  32.  de  Orat  i.  10. 

SacramerUum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself  (pro  ipsd 

petiiione)y  Cic.  pro  Cscin.  S3.,  sacramentum  in  libertatemy  i.  e.  causa  et 

vindicia  libertatisy  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro  Dom.  29.  Mil.  27.   de 

Orai.  I  10.    So  SPONSIONEM  FACERE,  to  raise  a  lawsuit,  Cic. 
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Quini.  8.  26.  Verr.  ill.  62.  C(scm.  8.  16.  Base  Com.  4,  5.  Offi 
iii,  19.  Sponsione  lacesserCf  Verr.  iii.  57.|  eerfeire,  Csecin.  32.,  vmcerep 
Quint.  27.,  and  also  vincere  sponsionemy  Csecin.  31.,  or  judicium^  to 
prevail  in  the  cause,  Verr,  i.  53.,  condemnari  spofuionisy  to  lose  the 
cause,  Cacm.  31.,  tponsumes^  i.  e.  causaf  pro&bita  JucUcari^  causes 
not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  S€tcramento  vel  spanskme  prtwocare,  rogaref 
qucarere,  et  stipulari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex  provocatume  vel 
Sacramento,  et  restipulariy  Cic.  pro  Rose  Com.  13.  Valer.  Max* 
ii.  8.  2.    Festus.    Van*,  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance  (in  hjbredi- 
TATis  petitions),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c.  But,  in  the  last,  the 
action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmatively  and  negatively ;  thus, 
Aio,  JUS  ESSE  vel  NON  ESSE.  Hencc  it  was  called  Actio  confessoria 
et  negatoria. 

2.  PERSONAL   ACTIONS. 

Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were  very  nu- 
merous. They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done;  and  re- 
quired that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain  thmgs,  or  suffer  a 
certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and  selling 
(de  emptione  et  venditione) ;  about  letting  and  hiring  {de  locatione  et 
conductione:  locabatur  vel  domus  vel  Jundus,  vel  opus  faciendum^  vel 
vectigal;  Mdium  condtictor  Inquilinus,  yumft  colonus,  opens  re- 
DEMPTOR,  vectigcUis  publicanus  vel  Manceps  dioebaiur\  about  a 
commission  (de  mandate) ;  partnership  (de  societate) ;  a  aeposit  (de 
deposito  apua  seqitestrem) ;  a  loan  (de  commodato  vel  mutuo,  proprii 
COM  MOD  AM  us  vestcs,  IwroSy  rasa,  eqiufs,  et  similiay  qtue  endem  red" 
dtmtur;  MUTUO  atUem  damus  ea,  pro  quibus  cUia  reddtintur  ejusdem 
generis,  ut  nummos,  frumentum,  vinum,  oleum,  et  feri  ctetera,  gws 
pondere,  numero  vel  mensurd  dari  solent) ;  a  pawn  or  pledge  (de  hypo* 
thecd  vel  pignore) ;  a  wife's  fortune  (de  dote  vel  re  uxorid) ;  a  stipu- 
lation (de  stipukaione),  which  took  place  almost  in  all  bargains,  and 
was  made  in  this  form:  —  An  spondes?  Spondeo:  An  dabis? 
DABo :  An  pROMiTTis  ?  PROMiTTo,  vcl  rcpromitto,  &c.  Plaut.  Pseud, 
iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indicarb: 
thus,  Indica,  fac  pretium,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4.  37.,  and  the  buyer, 
when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret  auferrCf 
Plaut  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person 
who  bade  (LICIT ATOR^  held  up  his  forefinger  (index)  ;  hence  digito 
Uceri,  Cic.  ib.  11.  The  ouyer  asked,  Quanti  licet,  sc  habere  vel 
{iuferre.  The  seller  answered,  Decern  nummis  licet,  or  the  like,  Plaui, 
Epid,  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain  De  Drusi  hortis,  quanti  Ucuisse 
(sc.  eas  emere),  tu  scribis  audieram:  sed  quanti  quanti,  bene  emitur 
quod  necesse  est,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23.  But  most  here  take  licere  in  a 
passive  sense,  to  be  vcdued  or  appraised;  quanti  quanti,  sc.  licent,  at 
whatever  price ;  as  MarL  vi.  66. 4.  So  Venibunt  quiqui  licent  (who- 
ever shall  be  appraised,  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold)  prcasenii 
pecunid,  for  ready  money,  Plaut.  Mcnaech.  v.  9.  97.^  unius  assis  Non 
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Unquam  pretiopluris  licuissBy  notante  Judice  quo  nSstipopuhy  was  never 
reckoned  worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  &c.,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6. 13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixed  forms 
(sTiPULATiONUM  FORMULiE,  Cic.  de  Legg,  i.  4.,  vel  sponsionum,  Id. 
Rose.  Com,  4.^  usually  observed  between  the  two  parties.  The  person 
who  required  the  promise  or  obligation,  STIPULATOR  (*iW  qui 
promim  eurabatj  v.  sponsumem  exigdnU),  asked  (rogabat  v.  inierrogabai) 
him  who  was  to  give  the  obligation  (PkOMISSOR  vel  Repromissor, 
PlautAsin,  ii.  4.  48.  Pseud,  i.  1. 112.,  for  both  words  are  put  for  the 
same  thing,  Pkmt  Cure.  v.  2.  68.  v.  8.  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.) 
before  witnesses,  PUxut.  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.,  if  he  would  do  or 
give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in  correspondent 
words :  thus.  An  dabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur,  Plaut.  Pseud.  \.  1.  115. 
iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  spondes?  Spondeo,  Id.  Cure.  v. 
2.  74.  Any  material  change  or  addition  in  the  answer  repdared  it  of 
no  effect,  §  5.  Instit  de  inutil.  Si^.  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  39.  The 
person  who  required  the  promise  was  said  to  be  reus  stipulandi; 
he  who  gave  it,  reus  promittendi.  Digest.  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
interposed.  Phut.  Rud.  v.  2.  47.,  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
(ut pacta  et  conventa  firmiora  essent),  there  was  a  second  person,  who 
reauired  the  promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore 
called  ASTiPULATOR,  Cic.  QuirU.  18.  Pis.  9.  (qui  arrogabat)^  Plaut. 
Rud.  V.  2.  45.,  and  another,  who  joined  in  givmg  it,  Adpromissor, 
Festus.  Cic.  Att.  v.  1.  Rose.  Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a 
surety,  who  said,  £t  ego  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  like.  Plant. 
Trin.  v.  2.  39.  Hence,  AstiptUari  irato  consuUy  to  humour  or  assist, 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  person  who  promised,  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a 
correspondent  obligation,  which  was  called  restipulatio  ;  both  acts 
were  called  Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans  without 
the  rogatioy  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent  answer  (con- 
grua  responsio) :  hence  Interrooatio  for  Stipulatio,  Senec.  Benef. 
iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed :  the  magistrate  asked,  rogabat, 
and  the  people  answered,  uti  rogas,  sc.  volumus.    See  p.  85,  86. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio,  or  Mdncipium,  per  as  et  libram^  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  20,  21. 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  were  pre- 
sent. But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing  (si  in  instrumento  scriptum 
esset)y  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  supposed,  that  every 
thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed,  Inst.  iii.  20.  17* 
Pa^  Recept.  Sent.  v.  7-  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease  (in  locatione  vel 
conduction^,  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  simple  con- 
sent of  the  parties :  hence  these  contracts  were  called  CONSEN- 
SU ALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed 
of^  was  bound  to  make  up  the  damage,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  An  earnest 
penny  (arrha  v.  arrhabo)  was  sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but 
to  prove  the  obligation,  Inst.  iii.  23.  pr.  —  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  But  in 
all  important  contracU,  bonds  (SYNGRAPHiE),  formally  written 
out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the  parties. 
Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agreement  about  the  par- 
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tition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written  obligations 
(^pafAfAantoiy  syngrc^f)h(B\  Dio.  xlviii.  2.  11.  A  difference  having 
aher wards  arisen  between  Caesar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  who  managed  the  afiairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  aa 
appeal  was  made  by  Cssar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who,  having 
assembled  in  the  Capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges  in  the  cause, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii*  Augustus  appeared 
in  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius  having  failed  to  come, 
although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned  in  their  absence ;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  war  was  declared  against  them,  which 
terminated  in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony, 
Dio.  xlvii.  12,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  were  written  out  in  the  form 
of  a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  Duk 
xIviiL  ^1.  They  were  farther  confirmed  by  the  parties  joining  their 
right  hands,  and  embracing  one  another,  76.  But  Augustus,  sayi 
Dio,  no  longer  observed  this  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext 
for  violating  it,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was  said 
agere  cum  to  ex  Synqrapha,  Ctc.  Mur.  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  named  AC- 
TIONES  empti^  venditi,  locaH  vel  ex  loc€Uo,  conducti  vel  ex  conductor 
mandati,  &c.  They  were  brought  (intendebarUur)  in  this  manner : — 
The  plaintiff  said,  AlO  te  mihi  mutui  commodati,  deposit!  no- 
mine, dare  centum  oportere;  AlO  tb  mihi  ex  stipulato,  lo« 
CATo,  DARE,  FACERS  OPORTERE.  The  defendant  either  denied  the 
charge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences,  (Actoris  inteniionem 
aut  negabai  vel  inficiabatur  aut  excepUone  eludebeU,)  that  is,  he  admitted 
part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole ;  thus,  NEGO  me  tibi  ex  sti- 
pulato CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD  METU,  DOLO,  ERRORS 
ADDUCTUS    SPOPONDI,    Vel   NISI  QUOD    MINOR    XXV.   ANNIS    SPOPONDI. 

Then  followed  the  SPONSIO,  if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  darb 
FACERE  DEBEAT ;  and  the  RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare  facers  de« 
BEAT ;  but  if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus  spo* 
ponderit  ;  and  the  restipuUuio^  si  dolo  adductus  spoponderIt. 
To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  ?•  AtL  vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si  nok, 
AUT  SI,  AUT  nisi,  NISI  QUOD,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI.  If  the  plaintiff 
answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  REPLICATIO ; 
and  if  the  defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  DUPLICATIO. 
It  sometimes  proceeded  to  a  Till  PLICA  TIO  and  QUADRUPLICA- 
TIO.  The  exceptions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Spon- 
sio,  Liv.  xxxix.  43.  Cic.  Verr.  L  45.  iii.  57.  59.  Cadn.  16.  Vol  Max. 
iL  8.  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the 
action  was  called  actio  prascriptis  verbis,  oc^o  titcerto  vel  incerti; 
and  the  writ  {formtda)  was  not  composed  by  the  praetor,  but  the 
words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  Val.  Max.  viii.  2.  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  account  of  the 
contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  AdjecHtia  quaUtatis. 

A<«  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonourable. 
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especially  if  not  extensive,  Cie,  Off.  i.  42.,  instead  of  keeping  shops 
themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or  hirelings,  to  trade  on 
their  account  (negoHatianUms  prceficiebant),  who  were  called  INSTI- 
TORES  (quod  negotio  gerendo  instabant)  ;  and  actions  brought  against 
the  trader  (m  negotieUorem)^  or  against  the  employer  (in  daminum)^ 
on  account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES 
INSTITORIiE. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own  risk  (sua 
periculo  navem  mart  immiitebai),  and  received  all  the  profits  (ad  quern 
omnes  obventiones  et  reditus  navis  pervenirent),  whether  he  was  the 
proprietor  (dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it  (navem  per  aversionem 
conduxisset)^  whether  he  commanded  the  ship  himself  (sive  ipte 
NAVIS  M AGISTER  esset)^  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person 
for  that  purpose  (navi  prteficeret)^  was  called  navis  EXERCITOR ; 
and  an  action  lay  against  him  (in  eum  cojnpetebatf  enU,  vel  dabalur), 
for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  him- 
self,  called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  a  master  of  a  family,  for  the  con- 
tracts made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECULIO  or  actio 
DE  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  of  the  slave  had  turned  to  his 
master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract  had  been  made  by 
the  master  8  order* 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not  to  the 
entire  amount  of  the  contract  (non  in  solidum),  but  to  the  extent  of 
the pectdiufn,  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave  among 
hb  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  €tctio  TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where  the  con- 
tract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and  therefore  called 
Obiigatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as  when  one,  without  any 
commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence,  or 
without  his  knowledge :  hence  he  was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GES-* 
TOR,  or  voLUNTARius  AMICUS,  Cic.  Cacin,  5.,  vel  procurator, 
Cic.  Brut.  4. 

3.   PENAL   ACTIONS. 

Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds :  EX  FURTO, 
RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA ;  for  theft,  robbery,  damage,  and 
personal  injun^. 

1.  The  dirferent  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from  the 
Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in  the  night- 
time might  be  put  to  death  :  Si  nox  (noctu)  furtum  faxit,  sim  (n 
eum)  ALiQuis  occisiT  (occiderit)^  jure  cjesus  esto  ;  and  also  in  the 
day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon  :  Si  luci  furtum 

FAXIT,  SIM  ALIQUIS  ENDO  (in)  IPSO  FURTO  CAPSIT   (opeHt),   VERBE- 
RATOR,  ILLIQUB,  CUI  FURTUM  FACTUM  ESCIT  (crU)  ADDICITOR,  GclL 

xi.  ult,  but  not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  tied  nan 
nisi  is,  qui  interemturus  eraty  quiritaret^  i.  e.  clamaret  qui  rites, 

VOSTRAM  FIDEM,  SC.  imphtO,  vel  PORRO  QUIRITES. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were  scourged, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so  addicted  to  thia 
crimey  that  they  were  anciently  called  furbs:  hence,   Fir 
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iiL  16n  Qmd  dommi  faciantj  auderU  cum  taUa  fures  !  so  Horat.  Ep. 
u  6.  46^  and  theft,  servile  probrum,  TadL  Hist  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various  laws, 
and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  manifest  theft  (in 
FURTO  MANIFESTO)  was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold  {quadru- 
plum)y  besides  the  thing  stolen  ;  for  the  recovery  of  which  there  was 
a  real  action  {vindicatio)  against  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was.  * 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty  that 
be  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANIFESTUS,  and 
was  punished  by  restoring  double,  Gdl,  xi.  18. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  concbptum,  (see  p.  168.)  and 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as  manifest  theft,  GelL 
imd,  InsL  iv.  1.  4u ;  but  afterwards,  as  furtum  nee  mamfeshtm. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offerea  things  stolen  (res  Juriivcu  vel 

furto  ablatas)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found  in  his  possession, 

he  had  an  action,  called  AcHo  furti  oblati,  against  the  person  who 

gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the  thief  or  another,  for  the 

triple  of  their  value,  UM, 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or  did  not 
exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the  praetor  against 
him,  called  AcHones  furti  prohibiti  et  non  exhibiti  ;  in  the  last 
for  double,  PlauL  Pcau  iii.  1.  61.  What  the  penalty  was  in  the 
6rst  is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  manner  theft  was  punished,  it 
was  always  attended  with  infamv. 

2.  Robbery  (R  A  PIN  A)  took  place  only  in  movable  things  (in 
rebus  mMlibus\  Immovable  things  were  said  to  be  invaded^  and  the 
possession  of  tnem  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the  praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  nwtAs)  was  much  more 
pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely  punished. 

An  action  (actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by  the 
praetor  against  the  robber  (in  raptorem)^  only  for  fourfold,  including 
what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference  whether  the 
robber  was  a  (reeman  or  a  slave  ;  only  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  was 
obliged,  either  to  give  him  up  (eum  noxm  dedere)^  or  pay  the  damage 
(damnum  prastare). 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  called 
DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  doh  vel  culpd  nocentis  ad- 
mUsumy  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  injuria,  sc.  doH^  Cic 
Rose*  Com.  11.,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  by  the 
AquHian  law.  Qui  servum  servamve,  alienum  alienamve,  quad- 
rupedem  vel  PECUDEM  injuria  occiderit,  quanti  id  in  eg  anno 
PLURiMi  FuiT  (whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year), 
tantum  iEs  dare  domino  damnas  ssto.  By  the  same  law,  there 
was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing  that  belonged  to 
another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another  man's  slave,  for  double  if  he 
denied  ^AD VERSUS  inficiantem  in  duplum),  L  l.princ,  D,deserv. 
corr.  There  was,  on  account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action 
for  double,  even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  A  5.  §  2.  ibid. 

*  '*  If  tfat  deliaquent  was  too'poor  to  make  the  pajrment  required,  he  was  adjudged 
•a  a  alafe  to  the  iigortd  party."  —  Biaitf  p.  4a 
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4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIA)  respected  either  the 
body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals.  —  They  were  Tariously 
punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  (infuria  Uviore$)  were 
punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  cisses  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any  one 
deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb  (si  membrum  rupsit,  i.  e. 
rvperi£)y  he  was  punished  by  retaliation  (taUone),  if  the  person  injured 
would  not  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  (See  p.  164.).  If  he 
only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex  gbnitali  (i.  e.  ex  loco  ubi 
gignitur)  fudit,  he  paid  300  asses^  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and 
150,  if  a  slave,  GeU.  xx.  1.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by  de- 
famatory verses  (si  quis  aliquem  publice  diffamdssety  eiqite  adverstts 
honos  mores  convicium  fecissety  affronted  him,  vel  carmen  Jamosum  in 
turn  condidisset)y  he  was  beaten  with  a  club,  Hor.  IScit  ii.  1.  82. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  154.  Comut.  ad  Pers.  Sat  1. ;  as  some  say,  to  death, 
Cic,  apud  Augustin.  de  CiviL  Deiy  ii.  9.  12. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Gell.  xx.  1.,  and,  by  the 
edicts  of  the  prsetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all  personal 
injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  proportioned  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  This,  however, 
being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla 
made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  action, 
but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  was  appointed  for  certain  injuries, 
with  the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius 
ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses  against  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Dio,  Ivii.  22. 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  injury  done 
by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO  NOXALIS  ;  a% 
if*  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage  without  his  roaster's 
knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  injured  person :  (si  servus, 
iNsciBNTE  domino,  furtum  FAXIT,  NoxiAMVE  NoxiT,  noe%ierity  u  e. 
damnum  fecerit,  noxM  deditor)  :  And  so,  if  a  beast  did  any  damage, 
the  owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the  beast 
(si  quadrupes  pauperiem,  damnum^  faxit,  dominus  noxjs  asti- 
MiAM,    damni   cestimcUionem,    offerto  :    ai   nolit,    quod   noxit, 

DATO). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude  (actio  ingraii),  as  among  the 
Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians ;  because,  says  Seneca,  all  the  courts 
at  Rome  (omnia  fora,  sc.  tria,  -de  Ir.  ii.  9.)  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senec,  Benef,  ii.  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason ; 
quia  hoc  crimen  in  legem  cadere  non  debet,  c.  7* 

4.    mixed    AND    arbitrary   ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing  (rem  persequebatur), 
were  called  Actiones  rei  PERSECUTORiiE ;  but  actions  merely  ^ox  a 
penalty  or  punishment  were  called  PCENALES;  for  both,  MixTis. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly, 
according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  Actiones  STRICTI 
JURIS:  actions  which  were  determined  by  tlie  rules  of  equity  (ex 
aquo  et  bono),  were  called  ARBITRARIiE,  or  BONiE  FIDEL     In 
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the  former,  a  oertaia  thiog,  or  the  performanee  of  a  certain  thing 
(carta  pr€B9tatio\  was  required  ;  a  sponsio  was  made ;  and  the  judge 
was  restricted  to  a  certain  form  :  in  the  latter^  the  contrary  of  all  this 
was  the  cass.  Hence,  in  the  form  of  actions  bona  fidd  about  con- 
tracts, these  words  were  added.  Ex  boha  fide;  in  ibose  trusts  called 
JidueuBf  Ut  iNTXR  bongs  bene  agjer  oportet,  et  sine  frauda- 
TiONB ;  and  in  a  question  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a 
divorce  (m  afbUrio  rei  uxorue),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum 
am/  quid  jequujs,  melius,  do.  de  Qffic. iu.  15.  Q.  Rote.  4.  Topic  17. 


IV.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  JUDGES ;  JUDICES.  ARBITRI, 
HECUPERATORES,  ET  CENTUMVIRI. 

After  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out  {conoq4d  adionis  imiemiione)^ 
and  shown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to 
appomt  one  person  or  more  to  judge  of  it  (Judieem  vel  jtuMcmm  m 
mnm  a  pratore  vottuhbat).  If  \i%  only  asked  one,  he  asked  a  judex^ 
properly  so  called,  or  an  {whiter:  If  he  asked  more  than  one  {jtidu 
cMfifi),  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  RecuperatoTe$  or  Cbi> 

tW9WiTt» 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  -both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only  in  such 
cases  as  were, easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which  he  was 
obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a  certain  form 
prescribed  to  \^\xa  by  the  praetor. 

2.  AN  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  called  homtB 
fidei^  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  form,  (loiius 
rei  arhUrium  kabuii  ei  poiestaiemy  he  determined  what  seemed  equity 
able,  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently  defined  by  law,  Feehu^)  CicproAoie, 
Ckm.  4s  5.  X)ff.  iii.  16.  Topic.  10.  Senee.  de  Benef.  iiL  S.  7.  Hence  he 
is  caUed  HONORARIUS,  Cic  Tusc.  v.^l.de  Fata,  17.  Adarbitrum 
▼el  judieem  ire^  adire,  cor^ktgere^  Cic.  pro  Rose  Com.  4^  arlnlTum  su^ 
mercy  ibid.,  oGSp^ne,  Ter.  HeauL  iil  1 .  94.  Adelph.  L  2. 43.  Arbitrum 
ADIOBRE,  i.e.ad  arbiirum  agere  vel  cogere,  to  force  one  to  submit  to 
an  arbitration,  Cfie.  Off.  iiL  16.  Top.  10.  Ad  arbiirum  voeare  vel  cp^ 
peilerey  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  3.  99.  104.  Ad  vel  apub  judicem,  offere^ 
epsperirif  imgare^  petere.  But  arbiter  and  judex,  arbitrium  and  jue^ 
ettim,  are  sometimes  confounded,  Cic.  Roec.  Com,  4. 9.  Am.  39.  Mwr. 
12.  Quint  3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  testis,  Fiaec.  36. 
SaXkuL  CaL  90.  Lie.  \\.  4.,  or  for  the  master  or  director  of  a  feast, 
arbiter  bibendi^  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7*  23.,  arbiter  Adria,  ruler.  Id.  i.  3.,  maris, 
having  a  prospect  of,  Id.  Epiet.  i.  1 1.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  con^pronUeeo}, 
to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment  or  the  praetor,  was 
also  called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  Compromissarius. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them  every 
one  recovered  his  own,  TheopkU.  ad  Inst.  This  name  at  first  was 
given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman  people  and  foreign 
states  about  recovering  and  restoring  private  things,  Feetue  m  rbci- 
PERATio ;  and  hence  it  was  transferred  to  those  judges  who  were 
appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  similar  purpose  in  private  controversies. 
Flout  Baoeh.  \u  3.  v.  86.  Cic.  in  Ceedn.  1.  &c  C^tciL  17.    But  after- 
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wards  thev  judged  also  about  other  matters,  Un.  xxvi.  48.  Swi. 
Ner.  17.  tjoimU  8.  GeU.  xx.  1.*  They  were  chosen  from  Roman 
citizens  at  large,  according  to  some ;  but  more  probably,  according 
to  others,  from  the  judices  selbcti,  {^ex  aXbo  judieumy  n'om  the  list 
of  judges,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the  senate, 
Zfv.  xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces,  {ex  canveaiu  JRomanorum  ewivm, 
1.  e.  ex  Ronuxms  civUms  qui  juris  et  Judiciorum  causd  in  certum 
locum  CON  VENIRE  solebofU.  (See  p.  146.)  OicJ  Verr,  ii.  1 3.  v.  5.  S6. 59« 
69.  Ctes.  de  JBell,  Civ.  ii.  20.  36.  iii.  21.  29.,  where  they  seem  to  have 
judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the  Cenhtmviri  at  Rome,  Cic,  Ven\ 
iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  BecuperaJtores  was  called 
JUDICIUM  RECUPERATORiuM,  Cic,  de  InvenL  ii.  20.  Suei,  Vespas,  S.^ 
cum  aUquo  recuperatores  sumeroy  vel  eum  ad  reciq)enUare$  adducerCy  to 
bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Liv,  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty-five  trSies, 
three  from  each ;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  bo^t  they  were 
always  named  by  a  round  number,  Centumviri,  Festus*  The  causes 
whidi  came  before  them  (caustB  centumvirales)  are  enumerated  by 
Cicero,  de  OraL  i.  38.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon 
afler  the  creation  of  the  praetor  Pertgrinus.  Tliey  judged  chiefly 
concerning  testaments  and  inheritances,  Cic.  Und.  — pro  Cotem.  18. 
Valer.  Max.  vii.  7.     Quinciil.  iv.  1.  7.    PUn.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of  the  praetor, 
and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit  de  OraL  38.,  whence 
trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CENTUMVIRALIA)  are  sometimes 
distinguished  from  private  trials,  PUn.  Ep.  i.  18.  vi.  4.  33.  QumctU. 
iv.  1.  V.  10.;  but  these  ware  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  have  thought* 
StiH.  Vesp.  10.,  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  public  (Judicia 
publica),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and  they 
were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  18.  iv.  24.  vi.  33* 
QuineHL  xiL  5. ;  hence  Quadruplex  Judicium,  is  the  same  as  cen- 
tum vir  ale,  ibid,;  sometimes  only  into  two,  QuincHL  v.  2.  xi.  1.;  and 
sometimes  in  important  causes  they  judged  altogether,  Valer.  Max.  viL 
8.  1.  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  33.  A  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be 
adjourned,  PUn.  Ep.  i.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI),'seep.  134.,  were  appointed,  five  senators 
and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  preside  in  them  in 
the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Su^.  Aug.  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Badlica  JuliOf 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  Quinctil.  xii.  5.,  sometimes  in  the  Forum.  They 
had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  Quinctil.  v.  2.  Hence  Judicium 
basUBy  for  centum vi rale,  VcUer.  Max.  vii.  8.  4.,  Centumvirtdem 
kastam  cogercy  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  Centumviriy  and  preside 
in  them.  Suet.  Aug.  36.  So,  Centum  gravis  hasta  virorum. 
Mart  Epig.  vii.  62.  Cessat  centeni  moderairix  Judicis  hastOy  Stat. 
Syhr.  iv.  4.  43. 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year,  but  the 
other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  determined  for  which 
they  were  appointed. 

*  T«c.  Ann.  i.  74.  De  pecuuiis  repetundis  ad  reciperatorM  itWA  ei|. 
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Tlie  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic.  Ctsdru  33. 
Dom,  29^  and  it  is  tliought  that  in  particular  cases  they  previously 
took  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come  before  the 
c^rUumvirh  and  their  decisions  were  called  PitsjuDiciA,  Sigonius  de 
Judic^ 

V.  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  JUDGE  OR  JUDGES. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the  de- 
fendant (adversario  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as  he  thought 
proper,  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsion  ni  ita  esset.  Hence, 
JUDiCKM  vel  -ef  ferre  alicui,  ni  ita  esset,  to  undertake  to  prove 
before  a  judge  or  jury  that  it  was  so,  Liv.  iii.  S-l*.  57.  viii.  33.  Cic 
Quint.  15.  de  Oral.  ii.  65.i  and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be 
content  with  the  judge  or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another, 
(ne  alium  procaeet,  i.  e.poscerety  Festus.)  If  he  approved,  then  the 
judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  con  venire^  Cic,  pro  Q,  Rose,  15. 
Cluent.  43.  Vakr,  Max.  ii.  8.  2.,  and  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the 
pr»tor  to  appoint  him  in  these  words,  PaiETOR,  judicem  arbitrumve 

POSTULO,     UT    DES  IN     DIEM    TERTIUM    SIVE    PERENDINUM,     Cie.  pro 

JUur.  12.  Valer,  Prob,  in  Notis,  and  in  the  same  manner  recupercUores 
were  asked,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  58.  Hence,  Judices  dare^  to  appoint  one 
to  take  his  trial  before  the  oxiXimxy  judices^  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  But  cen^ 
tumviri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  to  them,  Plin. 
Ep.  V.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the  plaintiff, 
he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic,  de  Orat.  ii.  70.,  Plin.  Paneg.  36. 
Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant  to  name  the  judge  (ut 
judicem  diceket),  Liv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties  were  appointed 
(dabantur  vel  addicebantur)  by  the  praetor,  with  a  certain  form 
answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these  forms  the  praetor  al- 
w^s  used  the  words  SI  PARET,  i.e.  apparel:  thus,  C.  Acquilli  ; 
JUDEX  ESTO,  Si  Paret,  fundum  capenatem,  de  quo  Servilius 
aoit  cum  Catulo,  Sbrvilii  esse  ex  jure  quiritium,  neque  is 
Servilio  a  Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catulum  condemna.  But 
if  the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form,  thus : 
Extra  quam  si  Testamentum  prodatur,  quo  appareat  Catuli 
ESSE.  If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the  exception,  an  appeal  might 
be  made  to  tlie  tribunes,  Cic,  Acad.  Qiuest.  iv.  30.  The  praetor,  if  he 
thought  proper,  might  appoint  different  judges  from  those  chosen  by 
the  parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so ;  and  no  one  could  refuse  to 
act  as  SL  Judex,  when  required,  without  a  just  cause,  ^S^m^.  Claud.  15. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  x.  Q6. 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called 
(^quihus  denunciaretur  testimonium),  which  commonly  did  not  exceed 
ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PROCURATORES),  gave 
security  (satisdabant)  that  what  was  decreed  would  be  paid,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified  (Judicatum  solvi  et  rem  ra- 
tam  haberi). 

In  arbitrary  causes,  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both  parties, 
called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Ease.  Com.  4.    Verr.  ii.  27.  ad 
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Q,  Fratr.  ii.  15.,  which  word  is  also  used  for  a  mutual  agreement,  Cic. 
Fam,  xii.  30. 

In  a  personal  action,  the  procuratores  only  gave  security ;  those  of 
the  plain tlF,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  and  those  of  the 
defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic,  Quint.  7.  Att.  xvi.  15. 

In  certain  actions,  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant  that 
no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same  account  (eo 
nomine  a  se  neminem  amplius  vel  postea  petiturum),  Cic,  Brut,  5. 
Rose,  Com,  12.  Fam,  xiii.  29. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTEST ATIO,  or  a  short  narra- 
tion of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  Cic.  Att,  xvi.  15.  Rose,  Com.  11,  12.  18.  Festus,  Macrob. 
Sat,  iii.  9* 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  ihejudicesy  were 
properly  said  in  jure  fieri;  after  that,  in  judicio:  but  thisdistinc* 
tion  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  Jtidiees  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned  each 
other  to  attend  the  third  day  after  (inter  se  in  perencRnum  diem,  tit  ad 
judicium  venirent  denunciabant),  which  was  called  COMPERENDI- 
NATIO,  or  coNDiCTio,  Ascon,  in  Cic.  Festus,  Cell,  xiv.  2.  But  in  a 
cause  with  a  foreigner,  the  day  was  called  DIES  STATUS,  Macrob. 
Sat,  i.  16.  Status  condictus  cum  Jioste  (i.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic,  Off, 
i.  32.)  dies,  Plaut.  Cure,  i.  1.  5.    GelL  xvi.  4. 

VI.  THE  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  A  TRIAL. 

When  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge,  or  some  of 
the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary  cause  (er  niorbo  vel  causd 
sonticdy  Festus),  in  which  case  the  day  was  put  off  (diffissus  est, 
i.  e.prokituSj  Gell.  xiv.  2.). 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would  judge 
according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  (Ex  animi  sententia), 
Cic,  Acad,  Q,  47.,  at  the  altar  {aram  tenens,  Cic.  Flacc.  36.),  called 
PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scribonianum,  because  that  place,  being 
struck  with  thunder  (ftUmine  attaetus),  had  been  expiated  (jprocura- 
tus)  by  Scribonius  Libo,  who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  (sugges- 
turn  hpideum  cavum),  the  covering  of  a  well  (putei  operculum^  vel 
putbal),  open  at  the  top  (supeme  apertum,  Festus),  in  the  Forum ; 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  prator  used  to  be,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  6. 
35.  Fp,  i.  1 9.  8.,  and  where  the  usurers  met,  Cic,  Sext,  8.  Ovid  de 
Rem.  Am,  561.  It  appears  to  have  been  different  from  the  Puteal^ 
under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attius  Navius  were  deposited, 
Cic,  de  Divin,  i.  17.,  in  the  comitium,  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate- 
house,  Liv,  i,  36. 

The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  fiint-stone  in  their 
right  hand,  saying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Diespiter,  salva 

URBE  ARCBQUB,  BONIS    EJICIAT,   UT  EGO  HUNC    LAPIDEM.      FcstUS  in 

LAPIS.  Hence,  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  for  per  Jovem  et  lapidem,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  1.  12.  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21.  The  formula  of 
taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plant.  Rud,  v.  2.  45.  &c.^  and  an  account 
of  different  forms,  Cic,  Acad,  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the 
Romans  was  by  their  faith  and  honour,  Dionys,  ix.  10.  48.  xi.'54. 
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or  juHotSf  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  in  the  mh-' 
$eUia  (cruasi  ad  pecks  pratoris^ ;  whence  they  were  called  JUDICES 
PEDANEI :  and  ssdxrx  is  often  put  for  coonoscerb,  to  judge,  PUn. 
Ep.  T.  1*  ▼!•  S8.,  8BDERE  AUDXTURUS,  I(L  vi.  31.  Sbdbre  IS  also  ap- 
plied to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading,  Plhu  Ep^  iii.  9.  f. 

The  judex^  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some  lawyers 
to  assist  him  witn  their  counsel  (jnbi  advocavUy  ut  m  consilio  adtitent, 
Cic  Quint.  3^  m  cofiMium  rogamty  Gell.  xiv.  2.),  whence  they  were 
called  CONSILIARII,  SwL  Tib.  33.   Claud.  12. 

If  any  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  an  edict  (see  p.  112.),  or  lost  his  cause,  Cic.  Quint.  6.  If 
the  prstor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the 
assbtance  of  the  tribunes  might  be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  nrst  were  obliged  to  swear,  that 
they  did  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  from  a  desire  of  litigation  (Calum- 
NiAM  JURARB,  vel  de  calumnia),  Liv.  xxxiii.  49.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  1. 
16.  D.  de  jurej.  Quod  injuratua  in  codicem  rejtrre  noluiif  se.  quia 
falsum  mrait  id  jurare  in  litem  nan  dubitei^  i.  e.  id  sibi  deberi^  Jur^u- 
rondo  conHrmare^  liiii  oUinend4B  causd^  Cic.  pro  Rose  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which  they  did 
twice,  one  afler  another,  in  two  different  methods,  Appian.  de  BdL  Civ.  i. 
p.  663. ;  first  briefly,  [by  stating  what  are  now  technically  termed  the 
pointe  of  the  case,]  which  was  called  CAUSAE  CONJECTIO,  quan 
eaus4B  in  breve  coactio,  Ascon.  in  Cic.^y  and  then  in  a  formal  oration 
(JuBtd  oratione  perorabani^  Gell.  xvii.  2.),  they  explained  the  state  of 
the  cause,  and  proved  their  own  charge  lactionem)  or  defence  (inficia- 
tionem  vel  exceptianem)  by  witnesses  and  writings  (testibus  et  tabulii)^ 
and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself  (ex  ipsd  re  deducHs),  Cic. 
pro  r.  Quint,  et  Rose.  Com.  Gell.  xiv.  2.;  and  here  the  orator 
chiefly  dbplayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  42,  43,  44.  79.  81.  To  pre- 
vent them,  however,  from  being  too  tedious  (ne  in  immensum  evaga^ 
rentur)f  it  was  ordained  by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  that  they  should  speak  by  an  hour-glass,  (ut  ad  CLEPSY- 
DRAM  dicerenty  i.  e.  vas  vitreum,  graciiiter  fistulatunt^  in  fundo  cujus 
eratjbrameny  unde  aqua  guttatim  efflueret^  atque  ita  tempus  metiretur  ;  a 
water-glasst  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Orat,  iii.  34.). 
How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  advocate  was  left  to  the 
Judices  to  determine,  Cic.  Quint.  9.  PUn.  Ep.  i.  20.  23.  iv.  9.  ii.  11. 
14.  vi.  2.  5.  DiaL  de  Caus.  Corr.  Ehq.  38.  These  glasses  were 
also  used  in  the  army,  Veget.  iii.  8.  Cces.  de  BelL  G.  v.  13.  Hence, 
dare  vel  petere  plures  cJepaydraSy  to  ask  more  time  to  speak :  Quoties 
judicOf  quantum  quisplurimumpostukU  aqtuB  doy  I  give  the  advocates 
as  much  time  as  they  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  clepsydr€e  were  of 
a  different  length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest  (qui  sub- 

jieeret)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINISTR  ATOR,  de  de 

Orat.  ii.  75.  Place.  22.f    A  forward  noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula 

*  **  The  ezpression  is  m  old  as  the  TweWe  Tablet,  In/oro  out  eomitiof  anU 
meridiem  catuam  cof\jicUo,**  —  Crombie's  G.  ii.  402. 

'  i*  Tht  mMairatoret  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  pragmtUici  mentioned  bj 
JuTenal,  flbf.  ni.  13S.,  wlio  suggested  to  thoee  who  were  pleading  the  Tarious  pointa 
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(a  raNe^  q¥ati  latrator)»  vd  pradamaloTi  a  brawler  vt  wranglery 
Cie.  de  Orat  I  46. 

Under  the  emperors^  adTocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay  (eoit* 
dueti  et  redempH  MANCIPES)  to  procure  for  Uiem  an  audience,  or  to 
collect  hearers  (eeronam  coU^/erty  audiiareif  v.  midiiuiXfa  corrooare)^ 
who  attended  them  &odi  court  to  court  (ex  judicio  m  mdiemm)^  and 
applauded  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  them  gave  the  word  {qvum  /akt^x^^  ^^^^  mgnum).  Each 
of  them  for  this  service  received  his  dole  (myrhda)^  or  a  certain  hire 
(par  merees^  usually  three  denarii^  near  2#.  of  our  money) ;  hence  they 
were  called  laudicosni,  i.  e*  gm  ob  eoenam  laudabanL  [Juv.  xiii.  SS. 
Hor.  Ep.  L  19.  37.]  This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  LAigius 
Licinius,  who  flouniBhed  under  Nero  and  Vespasian ;  and  is  greatly 
ridiculed  by  Hiny,  J^.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2,  When  a  client 
gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  (vmde$ptd' 
nuE)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  JuvenaL  viL  118. 

Wh^i  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its  opbram 
DARK,  1. 18.  pr.  Dk  dejudic.  How  inattentive  they  sometimes  were, 
we  learn  from  Macrobiu&i  StitunuML  ii.  12. 

Vn.  THE  MANNER  OF  GIVING  JUDGMENT. 

The  pleadings  being  ended  (eausd  uirinque  peraratd\  judgment  was 
given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Post 
MERIDIEM  passENTi  (etiomst  unus  tanlitm  prasem  sU\  litem  ad- 
DiCTO,  i.  e.  decidiiOf  Gell.  xvii.  2. 

If  diere  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes  took 
time  to  consider  it,  diem  d0buUy  i.  e.  differri  jussity  ut  amplius  dZ' 
LiBERARET  (Ter.  PhoTffu  ii.  4.  17.);  if,  after  all,  he  remained  uncer- 
tain, he  said  (dixU  Yel/uravii),  MIHI  NON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear, 
GeU.  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the  affair  was  either  left  undetermined  (ti{^ 
dicata)^  Gell.  v.  10.,  or  the  cause  was  again  resumed  {secunda  acHo 
insHMa  esl)^  Cic.  Cscm.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  (senierUia  l^  est  deplurium  sentential  but  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  present*  If  their  opinions  were 
equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor  to  determine,  /.  28.  36.  38.  D.dere 
jud.  The  judge  commonly  retired  (secessit)  with  hts  assessors  to  de- 
liberate on  the  case,  and  pronounced  judgment  according  to  their 
opinion  (exeonsilii  senientid)^  Flin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vL  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed :  in  an  action  of  flreedom, 
thus,  VIDERI  siBi  HUNG  HOMiNSM  LIBERUM ;  in  an  action  of 
injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse  vel  non  fbcisse  ;  in  actions  of  con- 
tracts, if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Sbio 
CENTUM  condemmo  ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendiuit.  Secundum  illum 
litem  do,    VaL  Max.  iL  8.  2. 

connected  with  the  law  of  the  question.     For  this  they  received  a  certain  portion  of 
the  fee, 

Si  contigit  aureus  unus. 


Inde  eaduni partes,  ex  foedere  pragmaticorttm.^ 

**  If  jou  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  piece  of  gold  (^nureut)  for  a  fee,  you  must 
forthwith  share  it  amongst  the  pragmatid*  according  to  agre«nent«*' 
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An  arMef  gave  judgment  (arhiirium  prtmundavii)  thus :  ARBI- 
TROR  TE  HOC  MODO  sATisFACBRE  ACTORi  DBBERE.  If  the  defen- 
dant did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  arbiter  ordered  the 
plaintiflT  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his  damages 
(^fuanii  lUem  €Utimaret\  and  then  he  passed  sentence  (senieniiam  ttdit)y 
and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that  sum :  thus,  Centum 

DE  QUIBUS  ACTOR  IN  LITEM  JURAVIT  REDDE,  /!.  18.  D.  dSs  dolo  nudo. 


VUI.  WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT  WAS 

GIVEN. 

After  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determined  {lUe 
dijudicaid\  the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was 
decreed  (juoicatum  facbre  vd  solvere)  ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did 
not  find  securities  (sponsores  vel  viruUces)  within  thirty  days,  he  was 
given  up  (Judicatus,  i.  e.  damnattu  et  add  ictus  esty)  by  the  preetor 
to  his  adversary  (to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  Od,  iii.  3.  23.), 
and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Flacc*  19.  Ztr.  vi. 
U.  34.  &c.  Plata,  Pom.  iii.  3.  94.  Asin.  v.  2.  87.  GdL  xx.  1. 
These  thirty  days  are  called,  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES  JUSTI ; 

REBUS  JURE  JUDICATfS,  XXX  DIES  JUSTi  SUNTO,   POST  DEINDE  MANUS 

injectio  esto,  in  jus  ducito.     See  p.  45. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered :  hence 
AOBRE  ACTUM,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic.  Amic.  22.  Attic,  ix.  1 8.  Ter, 
Phorm,  ii.  2.  72.  Actum  est;  acta  est  res;  periiy  all  is  over,  I  am 
undone,  Ter.  Andr,  iii.  1.  7.  Adelph.  iii.  2.  7.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  3. 
Actum  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined,  Plaut.  PseucL  i.  1.  83.  De  Serrio 
actum  ratiy  that  all  was  over  with  Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Liv.  i.  47. 
So  Sfut,  Ner.  42.  Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habebo  quod  egeris,  Cic.  Tusc 
iii.  21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had  been 
committed,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judges  (remjudi- 
catam  resddit),  in  which  case  he  was  said  damnaios  in  integrum 
RESTiTUERE,  Cic.  Vcrr.  V.  6.  Cluent  36.  Ter,  Phorm,  ii.  4.  11.,  or 
JUDlcf  A  RESTITUERE,  Cic,  Vcrr.  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted,  might 
bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation  (actorbm 
CALUMNIiE  postulare),  Cic. pro  Cluent.  31.  Hence,  Calumnia 
litium,  i.  e.  lites  per  ccdumniam  inientcBy  unjust  lawsuits,  Cic.  Mil.  27. 
Ccdumniarum  metum  injicercy  of  false  accusations.  Suet.  Cess.  20. 
Fife/.  7.  Domit.  9.  Ferre  ccdumniam,  i.  e.  calumnim  convictum  esscy 
vel  calumnicB  damnari  aut  de  calumnia,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gel),  xiv. 
2.  Calumniam  non  effugi^,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for 
fklse  accusation,  Cic.  uluent.  59.  -—/«;Mruc6arw/M?U calumnia,  i.  e. 
caUida  et  malitiosa  Juris  interpretatione,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Calumnia 
timoris,  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things 
worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  religioms,  a  false  pretext 
of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumnia  dicendi,  speaking  to  waste  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3. 
Calumnia  iMifMTortt^  detraction,  Sauust.  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1. 
So  CALUMNIARI,ya/Mim  Uiem  intendere^  et  calumniatory  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected  of 
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havmg  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have  wilftilly 
given  wrong  judgment  (c^^/b  nuUo  vel  imperitid).  Corruption  in  a  judge 
was,  bj  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  after- 
wards as  a  crime  of  extortion  (repdundarumy 

If  a  judge,   from   partiality   or  enmity,   {grcUid  vel   immicitid,) 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem  suam* 
FACBRE,  Uipian,  GeU.  x.  1.    Cicero  applies  this  phrase  to  an  advo- 
cate too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Orat,  ii.  75. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked,  (tribuni 
APPELLABANTUR,)  Cic.  Quint,  7.  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  Liv,  iii.  56.^  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge  to 
another,  (a6  inferiare  ad  superius  tribunal,  vel  ex  minore  ad  mqprem 
judicenit  pratextu  iniqui  gravaminis^  of  a  grievance,  vel  if^usta  sen- 
tentuB,  Ulpian.)  The  appeal  was  said  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non  eecipi, 
REPUDiARi.    He  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  De  vel  ex 

APPELLATIONE  COONOSCBRE,  JUDICARE,  SENTENTIAM  DICEHE,  PRQ- 
MUNCIARE  APPELLATIONEM  JUSTAM  vel  INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

'  AfYer  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was  made  to 
the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  Suet.  Aug-  33.  Dio,  iii. 
33.  Act.  Apost  XXV.  11.,  as  formerly  to  the  people  (provocatio)  in 
criminal  trials,  Suet,  Ccbs,  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely  (antea  vacwun  id  solutumque 
pomd  fuerat),  but  aflerwards  under  a  certain  penalty,  TaciL  AnnaL 
xiv.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him,  (magtstratilms  liberam 
Jurisdictianemf  et  sine  sui  provocatwne  concessit,)  Suet.  Cal.  1 6.  Nero 
ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made  from  private  judges  to  the  senate, 
Suet.  Ner.  17.,  and  under  the  same  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (ut 
efusdem  pecunice  periculumfacerent,  cujus  ii,  qui  imperatorem  appeUa- 
vere).  Tacit,  ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv.  2. 2.  Even  the  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (libbllo),  to  review  his  own  decree 

(SENTENTIAM  SUAM  RETRACTARe). 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  (PUBLICA  JUDICIA). 

Criminal  trials  were  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by  the  kings, 
Dionys.  ii.  14.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  {cum  consiUo),  Liv.  i. 
49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself,  and  left  smaller  crimes 
to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 

TuUus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to  try 
Horatius  for  killing  his  sister  {qui  Horatio  perduellionem  judicarent), 
and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Liv.  L  26. 
Tarquinius  Superbus  yaii^^Q^  of  capital  crimes  by  himself  alone,  with- 
out any  counsellors,  Liv.  i.  49. 

Afler  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged  and 
punished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But  after  the  law  o^ 
Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (see  p.  101.)  the  people 
either  judged  themselves  in  capital  affairs,  or  appointed  certain  per- 
sons for  that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were 
called  QUiESITORES,  or  Quastores  parricidii,  (see  p.  114.)  Some- 
times the  consuls  were  appointed,  Liv,  iv.  51.  Sometimes  a  dictator 
and  master  of  horse,  ZtV.  ix.  26.,  who  were  then  called  QuiEsiTORES. 
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The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  afPairs,  SaUusi.  CdL 
51  f  52.,  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv,  ix.  26. 

But  afler  the  institution  of  the  Qiuestianes  perpettuB,  (see  p.  Hi.) 
certain  praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain  crimes,  and  the 
senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  unless  by  way  of 
appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions.* 

I.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 

Trials  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  adpopulum)  were  at  first  held 
in  the  Camitia  CuriatOy  Cic  pro  Mil.  3.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Ceniuriaia  and  TrUnUOy  all 
trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials  in  the 
CamiUa  Centuriata^  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  TribtUa, 

Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the  life  or 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this  kind  held  in 
the  Gomitia  by  tribes ;  namely,  of  Coriolanus,  Liv.  ii.  35. ;  but  that 
was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  violence,  Dionys.  vii.  38.  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,  periculum 

c<wiH$  etdircy  causam  capitis  vel  pro  capite  dicere,  in  a  civil  action, 

when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  cnaracter  was  at  stake,  (cikm 

Judicium  esset  de  famd  fofiunisquej)  Cic.  pro  Quint.  9. 13. 15.     Off.  i. 

12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same ;  and  it 
was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the  accuser. 

In  the  Comitia  Tribuia^  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually  the 
accusers,  as  the  tribunes  or  aediles,  Liv,  iii.  55*  iv.  21.  VaL  Max.  vi. 
1.7.  Geil.x.6.  In  the  Comitia  CenturiatOf  the  superior  magistrates, 
as  the  consuls  or  praetors,  sometimes  also  the  inferior,  as  the  quaestors 
or  tribunes,  Ztt;.  li.  41.  iii.  24, 25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to 
have  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial  unless  in  a  private  station. 
But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.  pro  Place.  3.   ZAv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an  assem- 
bly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  would,  against  a  certain 
day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular  crime,  and  ordered  that 
the  person  accused  (reus)  should  then  be  present.  This  was  called 
DICERE  DIEM,  sc  (uxusationis,  vel  did  dictio.  In  the  mean  time 
the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give 
security  for  his  appearance,  (SPONSORES  eum  in  Judicio  ad  diem 
dictam  sistendi,  aut  mtdctam,  qua  damnatus  esset,  solvendi,)  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VAdES,  Liv.  iii.  13.  xxv.  4.,  and  for  a  fine, 
PRiEDES,  GelL  vii.  19.     Auson.  EidyU.  347.  (a  prmstando,  Varr.  iv. 

*  When  a  special  commisiion  was  appointed  by  Fompey,  A.  U.  701,  during  his 
consulship,  Co  inquire  into  the  death  of  Clodius,  an  extraordinary  judge,  of  consular 
rank,  was  appointed  to  preside  in  it,  and  other  alterations  in  the  method  of  conduct* 
ing  trials  were  made,  as  mentioned  p.  188.  Coetius  opposed  his  negative  to  these 
laws,  as  being  rather  privileges  than  laws  (see  p.  21.),  and  provided  particularly 
against  Milo,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  upon  JPompey*B  declaring  that  be 
would  support  them  by  force  of  arms.  —  See  Middteton's  Life  tf  Cicero^  i.  43S. 
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4.) ;  thus,  PrcBstare  oHquem^  to  be  responsible  for  one^  CSe.  ad  Q,  Fr, 
i.  1.  S.,  ^o  Messalam  Ctesari  pr^Bstabo,  ib.  iii.  8.  So,  Att  vi.  3.  PlifU 
PcM*  83* 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  cited 
from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv,  xxxviii.  51.  Suet  Tib.  11.  If  the 
criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason  {sine  CAUSA  SONTIC A), 
he  was  condemned.  If  he  was  detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other 
necessary  cause,  he  was  said  to  be  excused  (EXCUSARI),  Liv,  ibid. 
52.,  and  the  day  of  trial  was  put  off  (dies  PRODICTUS  velproducius 
est). 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative,  hinder  the 
trial  mm  proceedmg,  ibid 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  (si  reus  se  stitissety  vel  si  sisteretur,^  and 
no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his  charge  (accu' 
sationem  instituebat)^  which  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the  uiter- 
vention  of  a  day  between  each,  and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings, 
and  other  proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  an- 
nexed, which  was  called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punishment 
at  first  proposed  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  mulctd 
temperdrunt  tribuni :  quum  capitis  angttisissent,  Liv.  ii.  52.  Quum 
tribunus  bis  pecunid  anquisisset ;  tertio  se  ccgntis  anqtUrere  dicerety  &c. 
Turn  perdueUionis  se  jtidicare  Cn.  Fulvio  dixity  that  he  prosecuted 
Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries  (probris  et  conviciis)  of 
the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill  (ROGA« 
TIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a  law,  in 
which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine  was  expressed* 
This  was  called  MULCTiE  PCENiEVE  IRROGATIO ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  it,  MULCTS  PCENiEVE  CER- 
TATIO,  Cic.  de  Legg,  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained  that  a  capital  pu- 
nishment and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together  (ne  pcma  ccmitis 
cum  pecunid  coTijungeretur)^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  (Tribuni  plebis, 
omissd  mulcUe  certatione,  rei  capitedis  Posthumio  dixeruni,)  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his  charge ; 
and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patronus)  for  him,  was  permitted  to 
vaske  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was  introduced  which  could 
serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  move  their  compassion, 
Cic,  pro  Rabir.    Liv,  iii.  12.  58. 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  in  which 
the  people,  by  their  suffrages,  should  determine  the  fate  of  the  crimi- 
nal. If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine,  and  a  tribune  the 
accuser,  he  could  summon  tne  Comitia  TribtUa  himself;  but  if  the 
trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the 
consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  prsetor,  Liv,  xxvi.  3.  xliiu  16.  In 
a  capital  trial  the  people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet 
(ciassico),  Seneca  de  Ir^  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  used  every  method 
to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation  (accusatione  desisiere). 
If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  said, 
SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR,  Ztt7.iv.42.  vi.5.    If  this  could 
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not  be  effected,  the  usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from 
voting,  (see  p.  84-.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Liv,  vi.  20.  xliii.  16. 
GelL  lii.  4. 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe  {toga  alba)ipnt  on  a  sordidy 
i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown  (sordidam  et  obsoletam),  Liv.  ii.  61.  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  58.,  not  a  mourning  one  (pullam  vel  cUram),  as  some  have 
thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  supplicated  the  citizens ; 
whence  sordes  or  squalor  is  put  for  guilt,  and  sordidati  or  squaUdi  for 
criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and  others  who  chose,  did  the 
same,  Liv,  iii.  58.  Cic.  pro  Sext  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by 
Clodius,  not  only  the  equites^  and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own 
accord  {private  consenm),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  consent 
{publico  consilio),  changed  their  habit  {vestem  mtUabant),  on  his 
account,  ibid,  11. 12.,  which  he  bitterly  complains  was  prohibited  by 
an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c  14.  Pis.b.  18.  post  redit,  in  Sen.  7.  IHo, 
xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial  as  in 
passing  a  law.     (See  p.  87.)    Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of  the 
Comitia,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  could  not  again 
be  resumed,  {si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  auspiciis  aui  excusatione  sus^ 
tulity  tota  causa  Judiciumque  sublatum  est,)  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  Thus 
Metellus  Celer  saved  Rabirius  from  being  condemned,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Saturnius  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic, 
pro  Rabir.j  by  pulling  down  the  standard  which  used  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Janiculum,  (see  p.  80.)  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  IHo. 
xxxvii,  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when  cited 
by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel,  and  round  the  walls 
of  the  city,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  9.  If  still  he  did  not  appear,  he 
was  banished  {exilium  ei  sciscebafur)  ;  or  if  he  fled  the  country  through 
fear,  his  banishment  was  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa.  See 
p.  92. 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  INQUISITORS. 

Inquisitors  (QUiESITORES)  were  persons  invested  with  a  tem- 
porary authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were  created  first  by 
the  kings,  Liv,  i.  26.,  then  by  the  people,  usually  in  the  Comitia  7W- 
buta,  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  54.,  and  sometimes  by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  2. 
In  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by 
the  praetor,  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.   Suet.  Cces.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created  (DUUMVIRI), 
Liv.  vL  20.,  sometimes  three,  Salhist.  Jug.  40.,  and  sometimes  only 
one,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  authority  ceased  when  the  trial 
was  over,  (see  p.  114.)  The  ordinary  magistrates  were  most  fre^ 
quently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors ;  but  sometimes  also  private  per- 
sons, Liv.  passim.  There  was  sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the 
sentence  of  the  inquisitors  to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius, 
Suel,  C^Bs.  11.  Dio,  xxxvii.  27.  Hence,  Deferre  judicium  a  subselliis 
in  rostra,  i,  e.  ajudicibus  ad  populum,  Cic.  Cluent.  6. 
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Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  conducted 
trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the  prsetors  did 
afler  the  institution  of  the  Qucestiones  perpehuB.  To  the  office  of 
Qtuesitores  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.  vi.  432.,  Ascon,  in  action*  in  Verr, 
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The  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes ;  and  only  two  of 
them  in  these,  the  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregiinus,  The  other 
pristors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  criminal  trials  of  im«> 
portancc  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on  purpose. 

But  afler  the  institution  of  the  Quasiiones  perpetiUB^  A.  U.  604,  all 
the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  office.  Afler 
their  election  they  determined  by  lot  their  different  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  formerly,  and  the 
rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion, 
another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Sometimes  there  were  two 
praetors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one  crime ;  as  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  criminals,  concerning  violence,  Cicpro  CluenL  53.  Some** 
times  one  praetor  presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different  crimes, 
Cic.  pro  CceL  13.  And  sometimes  the  PrcBtor  Peregrinus  held  cri- 
Diinal  trials,  as  concerning  extortion,  Ascon,  in  Cic,  in  tog,  cand.  2. ; 
so  also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  Urbanus. 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council  of 
select  judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  JUDEX 
QU-^STIONIS,  or  Princeps  judicum,  Cic.  &  Ascon.  Some  have 
thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  prator  or  qtuBsitor;  but  they 
were  quite  different,  Cic,  pro  Cluent.  27.  33.  5S,  in  Verr,  u  Gl. 
QuincHl.  viii.  3.  The  Judex  qucBStionis  supplied  the  place  of  the 
praetor  when  absent,  or  too  much  engaged. 


1.  the  choice  of  the  judices  or  jury. 

The  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  senators; 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only  from  anK)ng  the 
eqmtes;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Cajpio,  from  both  orders; 
then  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only  from  the  equites;  by  the  Livian  law 
of  Drusus,  from  the  senators  and  equites:  but,  the  laws  of  Drusus 
being  soon  afler  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of 
judging  was  again  restored  to  the  equites  alone :  then,  by  the  Plautian 
Jaw  of  Silvanus,  the  Judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites, 
and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians ;  then,  by  the  Cornelian 
law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators ;  by  the  Aurelian  law  of  Cotta^ 
from  the  senators,  the  equites^  and  tribuni  cerarii :  by  the  Julian  law 
of  Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  equites;  and  by  the  law  of  An- 
tony, also  from  the  officers  of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  Legg.,  for 
Sigoniusy  and  ffeineccius,  who  copies  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of 
this  matter. 

The  number  of  the  Judices  was  different  at  different  times :  by  the 
law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drusus,  600;  of  Plautius, 
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525 ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is  thought,  from  Cic>  Fam.  vuu  8. ; 
of  Pompey,  360,  PeUerc*  ii.  76.    Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of 
judices  was  greatly  increased,  PUn,  xxxiii.  L* 

By  the  SirviUan  law  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above  thirty,  and 

below  sixty  years  of  age.    By  other  laws  it  was  required  tliat  they 

should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.,  but  Augustus  ordered  that 

judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty  (a  vioesimo  ttUegii)^ 

Suet  Aug.  32.,  as  the  best  commentators  read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices^  either  from  some 
natural  defect,  as  ike  decfi  dumb^  &c. ;  or  by  custom,  as  women  and 
slaves;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some  infamous 
crime,  (turpi  et  famoso  judiciOf  e.  g.  cakanniaf  prwvarioatwms^  Jwfi^ 
vi  banarum  raptorumy  infuriarunh  de  dole  malOf  pro  socioy  memdaHf 
tuUUe,  deposiiif  Ac);  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from 
being  senators;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic,  Chent.  43. 
See  p.  7. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  among  persons 
of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urbanus  or  jReiv- 
fffinuSf  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxix.  7.,  and 
their  names  written  down  in  a  list  (m  album  relata,  vel  albo 
descripta)^  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8.  Senec  de  Benef.  iii.  ?• 
Cell.  xiv.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would  judge 
uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  {de  animi  senientid,)  The 
judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  any 
one,  ZKo.  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  called  his 
ASSESSORES,  or  Consilium,  Cic.  Act.  Verr.  10.,  and  Consbssores 
to  one  another,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  19.     Sen.  de  Benef.  iii.  7.     GelL  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURI^,  according  to  their 
different  orders;  thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicum,  do.  pro 
CluenL  37.,  tertia^  Phil.  i.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
decuria^  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because  there  were  three  before, 
either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta),  consisting  of  persons  of  an 
inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had 
only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  equesy  and  judged 
in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fiflh  decuria^  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
1.  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  although  strongly  urged 
by  many  to  do  it,  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  8., 
and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ;  but  not 
so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  increased.  Suet,  et 
PHn.  ibid. 

2.    THE  ACCUSER    IN   A   CRIMINAL   TRIAL. 

Any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  praetor.  But 
it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless  for  the 

*  "  The  number  of  judges  on  each  trial  appears  to  hare  Taried.  In  Milo's  caae 
(but  that  was  by  a  special  commissioD)  51  judges  sate;  38  condemned  him.  In 
that  of  Gabinius,  who  was  acquitted,  of  the  72  judges,  32  condemned  bun.  See 
Middleton'i  Cic.  i.  410.  437."  —  T. 
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lake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to  revenge  a  father's 
quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Divinai*  20.  Verr.  ii.  47.  Sometimes 
young  noblemen  undertook  the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magis- 
trate, to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
Cicpro  CobL  yii.  30.  in  Verr.  u  38.  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Plutarch.  mLucuUo, 
princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  Caecilius 
Judseus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres,  who  had  been  pro- 
praetor of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVINATIO;  because  there 
was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the  judices^  without  the  help  of 
witnesses,  dwmedy  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Cie.  in  CteciL 
20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  GelL  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed  acted  as  the  prin- 
cipal accuser  (ACCUSATOR) :  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation 
(catuiB  vel  acctuationi  8tibscribebant\  and  assisted  him,  were  called 
SUBSCRIPTORES,  Cic.  in  Ccecil.  15.  pro  Mur.  24.  Fam.  viiL  8. 
ad  Q.  Pr<ttr,  iii.  4. ;  hence,  sidfscrihere  jttdicium  cum  aliquOf  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  one,  PUn.  Ep.  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public  crimes 
at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Pose.  20.  PUn.  JEpisL  iii.  9.  iv.  9.,  as  in 
Greece,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatores  puhHcorum  criminum)  were 
caUed  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  U.  8,  9.,  either  because 
they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  effects,  or 
of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say,  because  they  accused 
persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to  be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold 
(auadrupli  damnan)^  as  those  guilty  of  illegal  usury,  gaming,  or  the 
like,  Cic,  in  CeeciL  i.  22.  et  iln  Ascon.  Pamus  apud  Pestum.  Tacit. 
AnnaL  iv.  20.  But  mercenary  and  false  accusers  or  litigants  (calum- 
NiATOREs)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name,  de.  Verr.  ii.  7, 8,  9. 
Plaut.  Pers.  i.  2.  10.,  and  also  those  judges  who,  making  themselves 
parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  Svour,  (qui  in  suam  rem  litem 
verterent;  interceptores  litis  cdiena,  qui  sibi  coniroversiosam  adjudicofrent 
remj)  Liv.  iii.  72.  Cic.  Csecin.  23.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small 
favours  sought  great  returns,  QuadruplcUores  beneficiorum  suorumf 
overrating  or  overvaluing  them,*  de  Benef.  vilL  25. 


3.   MANNER   OF   MAKING   THE   ACCUSATION. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court  (in  Jus 
vocabat)y  where  he  desired  (posttdabat)  of  the  inquisitor  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge  (nomen  deferre),  and  that  the 
pnetor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence, 
Postulare  aliquem  de  crimine^  to  accuse ;  libel Lus  postulationum, 
a  writing  containing  the  several  articles  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  PUn. 
Ep.  X.  85. 

This  postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence  of 
the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were  certain  days  on 
which  the  praetor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  said 
Postulationibus  vacare,  PUn.  Epist.  vii.  33. 
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On  the  day  a|>pointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  accuser  first 
took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  accuse  from  malice 
(cALUMNiAM  jurabat),  and  then  the  charge  was  made  (deUuio 
nominis  jiehat)  in  a  set  form  ;  thus,  DICO,  vd  AIO,  te  in  pr^tura 

SPOLIASSE  SlCULOS,  CONTRA    LEGEM  CORNELIAM,  ATQUB  £0  NOMINE 
SESTERTIUM  MILLIES  A  TE  REPETO,   CtC.  tit.  CiBciL  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent,  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  damages 
was  made  out  {lis  ei  vel  e;us  cBstimabatur)^  and  tlie  affair  was  ended; 
but,  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  (pastulavit)  that  his  name 
might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals  (ut  notnen  inter  reos  recipe- 
reiury  i.  e.  ut  in  tabulam  inter  reos  referretur),  and  thus  he  was  said 
REUM  facere^lege  v.  legtbuStinterrogare^postulare  :  MULCTAM  aut 
ptenam  petere  et  repetere.  These  are  equivalent  to  namen  deferred  and 
different  from  accusare^  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate  or 
prove  the  charge,  the  same  with  causam  agerey  and  opposed  to  drfen^ 
dercy  Quinctilian,  v.  13.  3.  Cic  Coel.  3.  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  Digest.  /.  10. 
dejure  patron. 

If  thepraetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled  (for  he  might  refuse 
it,  Cic,  Fam,  viii.  8.),  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  prstor  a  scroll 
or  tablet  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written,  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  relating  to  the 
crime,  which  the  accuser  subscribed,  Plin,  Ep.  i.  20.  v.  i.,  or  another 
for  him,  if  he  could  not  write  ;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  sub- 
mit to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove 
his  charge  {cavdxU  se  in  crimine  perseveraturum  usque  ad  sententiam).^ 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in  pre- 
ference to  others  (extra  ordinem),  as,  concerning  violence  or  murder, 
Plin*  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accused  brought  a  counter 
charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic. 
Fam,  viii.  8.  Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usually  the 
tenth  day  after,  Cic,  ad  Q,  Fratr,  ii.  13.  Ascon.  in  ComeL  Some- 
times the  thirtieth,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Julian  laws,  Cic.  in  VaL 
14^  But,  in  triab  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer  inter- 
val. Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days,  that  he  might  go  to  Sicily, 
in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support  his  indict- 
ment against  Verres,  although  he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days,  Asoon* 
in  loc,  Cic,  Verr,  Act,  prim,  2. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress  (see  p. 
82.),  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds; 
PATRONI,  vel  oratoreSy  who  pleaded  the  cause  ;  ADVOCATI,  who 
assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence  (the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  Liv,  ii.  55,) ;  PROCURATORES,  who  managed  the  buuness 
of  a  person  in  his  absence ;  and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the 

•  So  JuTenal,  when  la&liing  the  litigiousncss  of  women  :  — 

*<  Componunt  ipse  per  se,  formnntque  libellos, 
Principium  atque  locoi  Celso  dictare  paraUc.** — yi.  243,  244. 

«  Tliey  not  only  get  up  declarations,  but  are  ready  to  dictate  to  Cclsus  (a  ceUbrafeed 
lawyer)  in  what  manner  to  open  the  cause  (;>rtnd;num),  and  also  tlie  parts  of  the 
Hbetfus  from  which  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken  {locos  vel  sedes  argument!).*' 
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ctuse  of  a  person  when  present,  Ascon,  in  Divin,  in  Cacil,  4.  Festus* 
But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  absent, 
Cic,  Verr,  ii.  48.  Horat.  Sat  ii.  5.  28.  Cic.  Rose,  Cam,  18.;  hence 
put  for  any  defender,  Liv,  xxxix.  5.  The  procuratores^  however,  and 
cogniioresy  were  used  only  in  private  trials,  the  patroni  and  advocoH 
also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars,  one  rarely  employed  more  than 
four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but  afterwards  oden  twelve,  Ascon,  in  Cic, 
pro  Scaur. 

4.  MANNER   OP   CONDUCTING   THE   TRIAL. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  matter  was 
put  off  to  another  day.  But,  if  he  was  present,  both  the  accuser  and 
defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant  was  absent,  he 
was  exiled.  Thus,  Verres,  afler  the  first  oration  of  Cicero  against 
him,  called  oc^  primal  went  into  voluntary  banishment ;  for  the  five 
last  orations,  called  libri  in  Verremt  were  never  delivered,  Ascon,  in 
Verr,  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Cicero,  Senec.  Suas,  vi.  6.,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  perished 
together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  account  of  his 
Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with  to  the  Triumvir, 
JPUn,  xxxiv.  '2.     Ladant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was  taken 
from  the  roll  of  criminals  (de  rets  exemptum  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

But,  if  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first  chosen, 
either  by  lot  or  by  naming  (per  SORTITIONEM  vel  EDITIONEM), 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which  it  was 
tried.  If  by  lot,  the  prcetor  or  Jtidex  qtuBstionis  put  into  an  urn  the 
names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  judices  for  that  year,  and 
then  took  out  by  chance  {sorte  educebat)  the  number  which  the  law 
prescribed.  After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to 
reject  (rgicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  prcBtor  or  judex 
qtuBsHoms  substituted  (subsortiebatur)  others  in  their  room,  till  the 
legal  number  was  completed,  Cic,  in  Verr,  Act,  i.  7.  Ascon,  in  Cic, 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  choose 
the  judices,  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  edere,  and  the 
judices  were  caUed  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  23.  Plane,  15.  17. 
Thus,  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  from  the  whole  number  of  judices  a  hundred^ 
and  from  that  hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By  the  Licinian 
law,  de  sodalitiis,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the 
people  at  large,  Cic,  pro  Plane,  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse,  which  the  praetor 
might  sustain  (accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  Cic.  Phil,  v.  5. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that 
they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic,  pro  Rose.  Am,  3.  hence  called  Ju- 
RATi  HOMINES,  Cic.  1.  Act.  in  Verr.  13.  The  Praetor  himself  did  not 
swear,  ibid,  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked  down  in  a  book  (JUheUis 
consignabafUur),  and  they  took  their  seats  (subsellia  occupabant), 
Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to   prove  his 
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charge^  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions  (duahu  actiotubus).  In 
the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and  in  the  second 
he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declarations  of  slaves  ex- 
torted hy  torture  (QUiESTIONES),  the  testimony  of  free  citizens 
(TESTES),  and  writings  (T A BULife). 

1.  QU^STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  demanded 
by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several  trials,  chiefly 
for  murder  and  violence.*  But  slaves  could  not  be  examined  in  this 
manner  against  their  master's  life  (in  caput  damini),  except  in  the 
case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  CHc,  topic,  34. 
Mii.  22.  De^  l.f  Augustus,  m  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject 
the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold 
to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio,  Iv.  5.  Tiberius,  to  the  public  pro- 
secutor; Mancipari  publico  ACTORi  JUBET,  Tacit  AnnaL  11.30. 
Hi.  67^  but  the  ancient  law  was  afterwards  restored  by  Adrian  and  the 
Antonmes,  D.  xlviiL  18.  cie  Quast. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be  examined 
by  torture;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  master,  and  the 
accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed  or  killed  during  the 
torture,  he  would  make  up  the  damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched  on  a 
machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleus,  having  their  legs  and  arms 
tied  to  it  with  ropes  {fidicuUsy  Suet.  Tib.  62.  Cal.  33.),  and  being 
raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross,  their  members  were  dis- 
tended by  means  of  screws  {per  cochlea),  sometimes  till  they  were 
dislocated  (ui  ostium  compago  retoiveretur) ;  hence  Ecuko  kmgior 
JaduSy  Senec.  Epist.  8.  To  increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red-hot  iron 
UamiruE  candentet\  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  applied  to  them. 
But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  written  down 
on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in  court, 
Cie,  Mil,  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined  their  slaves 
by  torture,  Cie.  pro  Cluent,  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Liv.  viii,  15.  Cic.  Mil,  21.;  for  no 
Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack,  Cic,  Verr.  v.  63. 
But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  ^ee  citizens  to  the  torture, 
Dio.  IviL  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath  {juraH), 
The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tempani,  qujero  ex  te, 
ARBiTRERisNE,  C,  Sempronium  in  tempore  pugnam  intsse  f  Liv.  iv.  40. 
The  witness  answered,  Arbitror  vel  non  arbitror,  Cie,  Acad* 
iv.  47.  pro  FofU,  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  Quinctil,  v.  7.  9. 
With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor  (actor  vel  acctaator)  was  said, 

*  This  mode  of  proof  is  reprobated  by  Cicero,  pro  P,  SyQa,  28. 

f  <*  From  the  ease  of  Virginia  {lAvy,  iii.  13.)  it  would  appear  that  the  eridence  of 
slaves  was  received  in  a  matter  affecting  a  slave,  or  one  claimed  to  be  bo  ;  sine* 
Claudius  adduced,  without  opposition,  one  of  his  own  slaves,  who  pretended  to  ftav* 
sold  the  girl."  —  jS/oir,  p.  64.  23K 


WHO   WERE   EXCLUDED    AS   WITNESSES.  22? 

Testes  darb,  adhiberey  citarcy  coUigere^  edercy  prqferre,  ^fibomarcy 
vel  PRODUCBRE,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  18.  v.  63.  Fin.  ii.  19.  Juvenal,  xvi.  29, 
&c.  Testibus  uti,  Cic,  Rose.  Am,  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
IIS  testimonium  denunciare,  to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as 
m  England  by  a  writ  called  a  subposna,  Cic,  ibid,  38.  in  Verr,  i.  19, 
Invitos  evocare,  Plin,  Ep,  iiu  9.  The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed 
to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  QtdnctiL  v.  7.  9.  Plin.  Ep. 
V,  20.  vi.  5.,  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  different  laws,  VcU. 
Max,  viii.  1.  Froniin,  de  Limit.  5.,  usually  no  more  than  ten,  D,  de 
Testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicbre,  dare,  perhibercy  prisbere, 
also  pro  testimonio  audiriy  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The  phrase  deposition es 
iesHumy  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the  civil  law.  Those 
previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  any  one,  were  called 
Alligati,  Cic,  ad  Fratr,  ii.  3.  Isidor.  v.  23. ;  if  instructed  what  to 
say,  SUBORN  ATI,  Cic,  Base,  Cam.  17.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.* 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing  {per 
iabulas) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  voluntarily, 
and  before  witnesses  (prissendbtis  signatoribus),  Quinctil.  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly  attended 
to  (diligenter  expendebantur)y  Cic.  pro  Place.  5. 

No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  or  friend 
by  the  Julian  law,  /.  4.  D,  de  Testib.y  and  never  (mare  nuz/orum)  in 
his  own  cause  (de  re  sud),  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the  Forum^ 
on  which  they  sat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.    Quinctil.  v.  7. 

Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  interrogating  witnesses,  Cic.  pro 
Fhec  10.   Donai.  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.    Quinctil.  v.  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  give  evi« 
dence  (testes  nan  adhibiti  sunt)y  and  therefore  were  called  INTES- 
TABILES,  Plaut.  CurcuL  i.  5.  v.  30.  fforat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  181.  Cell. 
vi.  7.  vii.  18;  as  those  likewise  were,  who  being  once  called  as  wit- 
nesses (antestati  v.  in  testimonium  adhibiti)  afterwards  refused  to  give 
their  testimony,  Gell.  xv.  13.  Women  anciently  were  not  admitted  as 
witnesses,  Geo.  vi.  7.,  but  in  after-times  they  were,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  GeU.  xx.  1.,  but  afterwards  the  punishment  was 
arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  Testib.  et  Sent.  v.  25.  §  2.,  except  in  war, 
where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABULiE.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind 
which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge;  particularly  account 

*  There  it  an  old  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  relating  to  witnesses,  which  runs 
thus:  —  "Cm  testimonium  defuerit,  is  tertiis  diebus,  obportum,  obvagulatum, 
ito.**  According  to  Festus,  jwrtus  had  anciently  the  same  signification  as  domvt  or 
4edes.  The  word  obvagulatumt  says  Festus,  is  put  for  quasstionem  cum  corwUiot  i.  e.  a 
demand  made  with  great  outcries  and  invectives.  Tumebus  (ii.  advers.  26),  and 
Solmasius  (Obsenrat.  ad  Jus  Att.  et  Rom.  c.  30.)  state  the  law  in  the  following 
xnanDcr.  If  the  plaintiff  cannot  produce  his  witnesses,  lot  him  go  to  the  house  of 
him  whose  testimony  be  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  let  him  require  him  to  1)ear 
witness  for  him  with  great  cries,  and  with  injurious  reflections,  if  the  witness  obsti- 
nately persists  in  refusing  it.  Others,  however,  refer  p<nium  to  the  patty  upon 
whom  the  injured  person  has  a  claim  for  redress,  Hookers  Rom.  Hut.  i.  47£t 
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books  (uUmlcB  acapH  et  expensi)^  letters,  bills,  or  bonds  (syngra" 
pha),  Ac. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  tlie  person  accused 
were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial  delivered  to  the 
judges  for  their  inspection,  Cic,  Verr,  i.  23.  61.  Balb.5.  The  ancient 
Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts  (tabulas  sc  accepH  et 
expensi  conficere  vel  domestical  rationes  scribere)^  and  keep  them  with 
great  care.  Tliey  marked  down  the  occurrences  of  each  day  first  in  a 
note-book  (adversaria,  -arum,  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month, 
menstrua  erant);  and  then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  call  a 
Ledger  (codex  vel  tabula),  which  was  preserved  for  ever,  Cic  Qidni.  2- ; 
but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  ordered  a  man*s  papers 
to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused  of  certain  crimes,  and  produced 
in  court  as  evidences  against  him,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  23.  39.  Rose.  Com.  2. 
Ccel.  7.  Att.  xii.  6.    Tusc.  v.  33.  Suet.  Ccts.  47.» 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evidence, 
explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in  two  or  more 
speedies,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  criminal  replied ; 
and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days,  Ascoh.  in  Cie. 
pro  ComeL  In  the  end  of  their  speeches  (tit  qnlogo  vel  peroratianey, 
they  tried  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Judices,  and  for  that  purpose 
often  introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  69.  In 
ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  each  side,  Plin,  Ep* 
i.  20. 

In  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  character  of 
the  accused,  called  Laudatorbs,  Cic,  pro  Balb.  18.  CluenL  69. 
Fam.  i.  9.  Fin.  ii.  21.  SueL  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  produce  at 
least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce  none  (qudm  ilium 
guasi  legitimum  numerum  consuetudinis  nan  explere),  Cic  Verr.  v.  22* 
Their  declaration  or  that  of  the  towns  ftom  which  they  came,  was 
called  LAUDATIO,  ibid.  &  Fam.  iii.  8.  6.,  which  word  commonly 
signifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered  from  the  Rostroy  in  praise  c/i  a 
person  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cic,  de  Orat.  ii.  84.  lAv,  v.  50. 
Suet  C<BS.  vi.  84.  Aug.  101.  T^.  6.  Tadt.  AnnaLy.  1.  xvi.  6.,  by 
an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI ;  and  when  all  the  plead- 
ings were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,  vel  -krb,  Aseosu 
in  Cic.  Donat  in  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90.  and  sc.  4^  , 

Then  the  prsetor  sent  the  judices  to  give  their  verdict  (in  consUhsm 
mittebaty  ut  sententiam  ferrent  vel  dicerent),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  Cluent. 
27.  30.,  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a  little 
among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they  passed  sentence  (seMien^Mis 
ferebant)  vivd  voce  in  open  court,  but  usually  by  ballot  Tiie  praetor 
gave  to  eadi  judex  three  tablets ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C, 
for  condemno,  I  condemn  ;  on  another,  the  letter  A.,  for  absoivoy  I 
acquit:  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  non  liqttet,  sc.  mihi,  I  am  not  clear, 
C(ss.  B.  Civ,  iii.  83.    Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of  these  tablets 

*  When  the  conspirators  of  Catiline  vrere  before  the  senate,  Cicero  desired  or 
appointed  (corutUuU)  some  of  tite  senators,  who  could  write  bbort^hand,  to  take 
notes  of  evibry  thing  that  was  said,  which,  after  the  examination,  were  written  out 
immediately  by  all  the  clerks  {iibrariis),  and  dispersed  through  Italy  and  all  the  pro> 
vinces,  in  order  to  prevent  any  invidious  misrepresentation,  Cic-  pro  S^.  14,  15« 
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he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  for  each  order  of 
judges ;  one  for  the  senators,  another  for  the  equites,  and  a  third  for 
the  trUmni  terarii,  Cic  ad  Q.  Fratn  ii.  6. 

Hie  preetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (ex  piurium  sen^ 
terUid)^  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  the 
prsetor  said  Videtur  Fecisse,  t.  c.  guilty,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Acad^ 
IV.  47.  If  the  letter  A.,  Non  videtur  fecisse,  t.  e.  not  guilty.  If 
N.  L.,  the  cause  was  deferred  (causa  ampliata  est),  Ascon,  in  Cie. 

The  letter  A.  was  caUed  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and  the  tablet 
on  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria.  Suet.  Aug,  33.;  and 
C,  Uiera  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Mil.  6.,  the  tablet,  damnatoria.  Suet.  ibid. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter  was  S,  because  it  was 
the  first  letter  of  ^dyaro^y  death :  hence  called  mortiferum,  Martial, 
vii.  36.,  and  nigrumy  Pers.  Sat.  iv.  13.  Their  acquitting  letter  is 
uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles,  lapUli 
vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mas  erat  antiquis  niveis  atrisque 
ktpilliSf  His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpdy  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  41. 
Hence  causa  paucorum  ccdculorumy  a  cause  of  small  importance,  where 
there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  Quinctil.  viii.  S.  14.  omnis  Calculus 
immitem  demittitur  ater  in  umanty  i.  e.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the 
judges,  Ovid.  ibid.  44.  Reportare  ccdculitm  deterioremy  to  be  con- 
demned ;  melioremy  to  be  acquitted,  Carp.  Juris.  —  Errori  album  cal- 
euhtm  adficerey  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.JSpist.  i.  2.  To  this  Horace 
is  thought  to  allude.  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  Cretd  an  carbane  notandi  f  Are 
they  to  be  approved  or  condemned  ?  and  Persius,  Sat.  v.  108. ;  but 
more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  their  kalendar 
unlucky  days  with  black  (carboncy  with  charcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for 
ii^usH)y  and  lucky  days  with  white  (cretd  vel  cress^  notd,  with  chalk, 
aorat.  Od.  i.  36.  10.,  called  Creta,  or  terra  Cressa  vel  CreHcoy  be- 
cause it  was  brought  from  that  island) :  hence  notare  vel  signare  diem 
hcted  gemmd  vel  cdbdy  meliaribus  lapillisy  vel  albis  calculisy  to  mark  a 
day  as  fortunate,  MarticU.  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  1. 
PHn.  Ep.  vi.  11.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Thracians  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening  before  they  slept, 
threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver  a  white  pebble,  if  the  day  had  passed 
agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one :  and  at  their  death,  by  counting 
the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or  unhappy. 
PUn.  vii.  40.     To  this  Martial  beautifully  alludes,  xii,  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen  who 
was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells  (oo-Tpana,  testae  vel  tes* 
tuUe)y  on  which  those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  his  name,  and 
threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This  was  done  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  he  was  banished 
for  ten  years  (testarum  suffragiis)y  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called^ 
Nep.in  Themist  8.  Aristid.  1.  Cim.  3.  Diodorus  says,  for  five  years, 
xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those  who 
acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic.  CluenL  27. 
Plutarch  in  Mario.  (See  p.  88.)  Calculo  Minerv-s:,  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because,  when  Orestes  was  tried  befbre 
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the  Arwpiigtu  at  Atbeni  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges 
were  divided,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  determination  (junUntid)  of 
that  goddess,  Cic,  pro  Mil.  3.  et  ibi  Lambifu  JEschyL  EumtnidL  v. 
7S8«  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus^  if  the 
number  of  the  judicet,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more  than  of 
those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality:  and 
thus  of  acquittmg  the  criminal,  Dio,  li.  19. 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the  criminal 
and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  used  every  method 
to  move  their  compassion,  Vakr.  Max.  viii.  1.6.  Ascon.  in  Cicpro 
M.  Scauro. 

The  prstor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnationt 
used  to  lay  aside  his  to^a  pretexted  Plutarch,  in  Cic  Senec  de  Ira, 

i.  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the  first  action 
was  finished  ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished  his  pleading,  and 
the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was  a  second  time  resumed 
(causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  agebatur),  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or 
sometimes  more  (especially  if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of 
Verres,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  7.},  which  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or 
'-aius,  -hlf,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi  Ascon.  &c  Then  the  defender  spoke 
first,  and  the  accuser  replied ;  after  which  sentence  was  passed.  This 
was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfectly  clear,  by  the  Glauciam 
law ;  but  before  that,  by  the  AciUan  law,  criminals  were  condemned 
after  one  hearing  (semel  dictd  catud,  semel  auditis  testibtu)^  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judica  were 
uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  which  they 
expessed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the  letters  N.  L.  were 
written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pronouncing  AMPLIUS,  Cicibid^  the 
catme  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  praetor  chose  to  name.  This  was 
called  Ampliatio  \_an  ad^mmenQy  and  the  criminal  or  cause  was 
said  ampliari ;  which  sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the 
cause  pleaded  each  time  anew,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  Bis  an^Matus^  tertid 
4ib§ohUus  e$i  reusy  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  iv.  44.  Causa  L.  CotUe  mpHes 
ampliaiay  et  ad  uUimum  octavo  Judicio  absoluta  est^  Valer.  Max.  viiL  1. 
11.  Sometimes  the  praetor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put 
off  the  trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  pa^s  sentence  (yi6  diceretjus)  upon  him,  Liv.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his  usual 
dress  (sordido  halritu  posito,  aJbam  iogam  resutnebat).  If  there  was 
grounci  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial  for  false  accusation 
(calumnije),  or  for  what  was  called  PRiEVARICATIO ;  that  is, 
betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and,  by  neglect  or  collusion,  assist- 
ing his  opponent,  Cic.  Topic.  36.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  20.  iii.  9.  QuxnctiL 
ix.2. 

Prsvaricari,  comp.  of  prcB  et  varico^  v.  ^or  (from  varus^  bow  or 
bandy  legged,  crura  incurva  habens)y  signifies  properly  to  straddky  to 
Stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  another, 
not  to  go  straight,  (arcUor,  nisi  incurvusy  prsevaricatur,  L  e.  non  rectem 
sutcum  agity  vel  a  recto  stdco  divertity  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to 
play  fast  and  loose,  to  act  deceitfully  (in  contrariis  causis  quasi  vari^ 
essepositusy  Cic.  ibid.). 
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If  the  eriminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  accordhig 
to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the  senate^ 
Dio.  Ivii.  16.,  et  aUbi  passim,  who  could  either  mitigate  or  extend  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  (mUigare  leges  et  intendere),  Plin.  £p.  ii.  11.  iv.  9.9 
although  this  was  sometimes  contested ;  (aliis  cognithmem  semUAs  lege 
conclusatHy  aliis  liberam  solutamque  diceHtdms),  Id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  comprehended  in 
a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but  if  the  crimes  were 
various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate  itself  judged  of  them, 
JP/m.  ii.  10.,  as  the  people  did  formerly;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Comitia^  transferred  to  the  senate,  TaciL  AnnaL  i. 
15.  When  any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors  to  prosecute  them,  (legatos  vel  imqtUsitores  rmUthanty  qui  in 
eos  ingidsitionem  postttlarent,)  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  senate,  who 
appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number  to  be  advocates,  PUn. 
.^.  ii.  11.   iii.  9.,  commonly  such  as  the  province  requested,  ibid. 

When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said  suscipere 
vel  recivere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inauisitionem,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  29.,  when 
it  appomted  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  dare  advocatos,  v. 
PATRONOs,  Id,  ii.  1 1.  iii.  4.  vi.  29.  vii.  6. 33.  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi. 
22.  When  several  advocates  either  proposed  or  excused  themselves, 
it  was  determined  by  lot  who  should  manage  the  cause  (namina  in 
umam  conjeda  sunt).  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house,  by  the  ItctorS) 
he  was  said  esse  indcjctus.  Id.  \u  1 T,  12.  v.  4. 13.  So  the  prosecutors^ 
Id.  V.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ut  adu^ 
ruSf  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accusanduMy  Id.  v.  13.,  because,  perhaps,  he 
stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or  came  firom 
a  place  of  ease  and  safety  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and  danger :  thus 
descendere  in  aciem,  v.  prcelium,  in  campum  v./arumy  &c.  to  go  on  and 
finish  the  cause,  causam  peragercy  v.  perferrej  ib.  If  an  advocate  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  client  (si  pravaricatus  esset),  he  was  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession  (et  advocationtbus  interdictum  est)^ 
or  otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one  in  the 
same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and  recommend 
him  to  notice,  (producere,  ostenderefama  et  assignare  famee),  Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  23. 

Afler  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  executed 
without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  no 
one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put  to  death  within  ten  days ; 
that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider 
their  sentence,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper, 
Dio.  Ivii.  20.  IviiL  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  ui.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  15.  Seneik 
tranq.  an.  14. 
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5.    DIFFERENT    KIKDS   OP   PUNISHMENTS   AMONG   THE   ROMANS. 

PUNISHMENTS  *  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds :  — 

1.  MULCTA  vel  damnum^  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them.    See  Lex  Ateria, 

.  Liv,  iv.  30.     But  afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  custody  2 
public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after  confession  or 
conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25.  Tacit,  iii.  5h ;  ox^d, private,  when  they 
were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept 
at  their  houses  (tn  liherd  cusiodid,  as  it  was  called)  till  they  should  be 
tried,  Sallust.  Cat.  47.    Liv.  xxxix.  14.    Tacit  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  Zir.  i.  33., 
and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius  ;  whence  that  part  of  it  below  ground, 
built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM,  Sallust  Cat.  55.  Varr.  de 
Lot  Ling.  iv.  32.,  or  LAUTUMIiE,  i.  e.  loca  ex  quibus  lapides  exctsi 
gujity  Fest.  in  voce,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.,  in 
allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  27. 55.  Another  part,  or,  as  some  think,  the  same  part, 
from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called  ROBUR,  or  robu.n,  Festus 
in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.    Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  L    Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincula  were  comprehended  catena,  chains ; 
compedes  vel  pedicce,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ;  nianicce,  manacles 
or  bonds  for  tne  hands ;  Nervus,  an  iron  bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet 
or  neck,  Festus  in  voce;  also  a  wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the 
feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks:  sometimes  also  the  hands  and 
neck :  called  likewise  Columbar,  Plaut  Rud,  iii.  6.  30.  Liv.  viii.  28. 
So<e,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying  the  neck  or  feet, 
'Plaut  Asin.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staves  (Jhstt* 
bus);  with  rods  (virgis);  with  whips  or  lashes  {flageUis).  But  the 
first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punishment 
was  called  Fustuarium,  and  the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Epiod.  4.  Cic. 
Rahir.  perd.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  109.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only  were 
applied  to  citizens,  and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law, 
lAf).  X.  9.  SaUust  Cat.  51.  Cic.  ib.  But  under  the  emperors 
citizens  were  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  as 

'  with  whips  loaded  with  lead  (plumbatis),  &c. 

4.  TALIO  (simiRtudo  suppliciiveX  vindictce,  hostimentum),  a  punish- 
ment similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  &c. 
But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  seems 
very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted,  because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could 
be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  (talio  vel  poena  redimi 
poterat),  Gell.  xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was  inflicted 
(inuirebatmr  vel  irrogabatur),  either  by  Uie  censors  or  by  the  law,  and 
by  the  edict  of  the  prsetor.    Those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial  sen- 

*  Pama,  Gr.  vowht  properly  means  jienalt^,  aloncment  g  heoce  the  phrases  doiY 
j^emoMi  ^  gi^e  BAlisfiictioD,  to  suAUt  punifthment;  tumere  yomoh  to  exact  atonenent, 
to  punish.  - 
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tence,were  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying 
public  offices,  sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testa- 
ment; hence  called  intestabilf.s.  Digest 

6.  EXILIUM  Qe.  m/!o],  banishment.*  ThewOTdwas  not  used 
in  a  judicial  sentence,  but  Aqu^  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbidding 
one  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from 
Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  intro- 
duced two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called  Deportatio,  perpetual 
banishment  to  a  certain  place  [with  loss  of  property] ;  and  Rele- 
GATio,  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a 
certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.  [Such 
was  the  instance  of  Marius,  Juv.  Sat.  i.  47.]  See  p.  63.  Sometimes 
persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy  {its  Italid  interdidum)  for  a 
limited  time,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  f 

7.  SER VITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censors  books,  or  refused  to 
enlist  as  soldiers ;  because  thus  they  were  supposed  to  have  volun- 
tarily renounced  the  rights  of  citizens,  Cic,  Ccecin,  34.     See  p.  63. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang  malefac- 
tors (infelici  arbori  suspendere)^  Liv.  i.  26. ;  afterwards,  to  scourge 
(yirgts  ccBdere)  and  behead  them  (securi  percutere),  Liv.  ii,  5.  vii.  19. 
xxvi.  15.;  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (descuco  Tarpeio  de^ 
jicere)t  Id,  vi.  20. ;  or  from  that  place  in  the  prison  called  RoBURy 
Festus,  Valer,  Max,  vi.  31. ;  also  to  strangle  them  {laqueofftdam^guUur^ 
vel  cervicem  franpere)  in  prison,  Id.  v.  4.  7-  ScUltisL  Cat.  55.  Cie. 
Vatin,  11.     Lucan,  ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or  buried : 
but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs,  called  Gb- 

•  "  With  or  without  confiscation  of  property.  (Tac.  Ann,  !▼.  43.)  *  Vulcatiut 
Moschus,  exul,  in  Massilienses  receptus,  bona  sua  reipublicoe  corum,  ut  pairis  rrii- 
querat.*  **—  T, 

t  **  Exitium,  as  Cicero  rightly  obserres  (jtro  CttcinA,  34. )»  was  not  baniihment, 
which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Roman  law  :  it  was  nothing  but  the  act  whereby  a 
man  renounced  the  freedom  of  his  own  city  by  taking  up  his  municipal  franchise; 
and  the  liberty  which  a  person  bound  by  sureties  to  stand  his  trial  befbre  the  people 
had  of  withdrawing  from  the  consequences  of  their  verdict  by  exiling  himself,  was 
only  an  application  of  the  general  principle.  If  the  accused  staid  till  sentence  was 
passed,  he  was  condemned  as  a  Roman,  and  it  would  be  executed  upon  him  wber- 
erer  he  was  taken  :  but  if  he  availed  himself  of  his  municipal  franchise  in  time,  he 
had  become  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state,  and  the  sentence  was  null  and  void.  The 
ground  of  this  exemption  was  not  his  migrating,  but  his  attaching  himself  to  a  dtj 
which  had  a  sworn  treaty  of  isopolity  with  Rome  :  they  who  settled  in  an  unpriTiJeged 
place  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring  that  their  settlement  should  operate  an 
a  legal  erilium,  {Liv,  xxvi.  3.)'* — Nieb,  ii.  p.  63.  **  A  person  banished  by  a  legal 
sentence,  or  who  chose  to  exile  himself,  to  escape  punishment,  forfeited,  but  not  irre- 
coverably, all  the  rights  of  citiaenship.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  part  of  his  property.  This  opinion,  at  least,  is  somewhat  probable, 
from  the  two  following  circumstances:  —  1.  He  was  expressly  prohibited  by  lair 
from  making  a  will.  I'his  prohibition  would  have  been  superfluous,  if  he  had  poa- 
sessed  no  property  to  bequeath.  2.  We  find  Seneca  complaining  of  the  vast  richea^ 
which  the  exiles  of  his  time  carried  with  them  into  banishment.  <  £o  tetnponiia 
prolapse  est  luxuria,  ut  majus  viaticum  cxulum  sit,  quam  olim  patrimonium  diritum** 
{Sen,  ad  Hd  12.    See  also  Tac  Ann,  xii.  22.)"— Crom«e*j  G,  ii.  320. 
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UoviM  sc  staimf  rel  GsifONii  gtadiu  {quod gemit&g  locus  esMtt);  and 
then  dragged  with  a  hook  (unco  tracii),  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  SueL  Tib.  53.  61.  75.  VitelL  17.  Tacit.  Hist  iii.  74.  PUn. 
viiL  40.  8.  61.  Voter.  Max.  vi.  3.  3.  JuvenaL  x.  66,  Sometimes, 
however,  the  frienda  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punishments 
were  contrived ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts  (ad  besHos  damnaiki)^ 
burning  alive  (vivicomlmnum)^  &c.  When  criminals  were  burnt,  they 
were  dressed  m  a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustiUe 
matter,  called  TUNICA  MOLESTA,  Semec.  Ep.  14.  JuvenaL  L 
155.  viii.  235.  MartioL  x.  25.  5.,  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to 
have  been  put  to  death,  Tacit.  Amud.  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned 
among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times,  Plaut. 
Capt.  iii.  4.  65.    Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works,  to  engage 
with  wild  beasts,  or  fight,  as  gladiators,  Plin,  £!p.  x.  40.,  or  were  em- 
ployed as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the  public  baths,  in  cleansing 
common  sewers,  or  repairing  the  streets  ana  highways,  ibid. 

Slaves  afler  being  scourged  (sub  furcd  ccui)  were  crucified  (m 
erucem  adi  sunt)y  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their  breast, 
intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punishment,  Dio.  liv.  3. 
as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals,  when  executed,  SueL  CaL 
32.  Dam.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxvii.  37-  John  xix.  19.    The  form  of  the  cross 

is  described  by  Dionysius,  vii.  69.  Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the 

friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  throw- 
ing them  into  a  fish-pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys  (mttn^Mp), 
Plin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.     Dio.  liv.  23.  ♦ 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent  or  any 
near  relation,  after  bein^  severely  scourged  (sanguineis  virgis  C€esus), 
was  sewed  up  in  a  sack  (culeo  insutus)^  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper, 
and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river,  Cic.pro  Rose 
Amer.  ii.  25,  26.     Senec.  Ckm.  i.  23.  f 


RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  THE  GODS  WHOM  THEY  WORSHIPPED. 

These  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  DU  mqjorttm  gentium^ 
and  Minorum  gentium^  Cic.  Tusc,  i.  13.  in  allusion  to  the  division  of 
senators.    See  p.  3. 

♦  "  The  Greeks  and  Romans,**  obsenres  Dacier,  on  Hor.  Epist  L  1 5.  36.,  "  branded 
tlM  belly  of  a  gluttonous  slave ;  the  feet  of  a  fugitive;  the  bands  of  a  thief;  and  the 
•ongoe  of  a  babbler.** 

t  •*  The  Twehre  Tables  and  Cicero  (I.  c.)  are  content  with  the  sack ;  Seneca  (£«% 
Controo.  ▼.  4.)  adorns  it  with  serpents ;  Juvenal  pities  tlie  guiltless  monkey  (inwmm 
wknia.  Sat.  xiii.  156. ).  Italy  produces  no  monkeys ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt, 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  first  revealed  tlie  guilt  of  a  parricide.  The  first 
parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ustius,  after  the  second  Punic  war  {PiuL  Rorru  t.  L 
p.  57.)  During  the  Cimbric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide.  (Ltt>. 
Epit.  Uviii.)  **^Gibbon*s  Decline  and  FaU,  cb.  xliv. 


JUPITER  -^  JUVO  —  MIMXRVA.  SSS 

The  DU  MA  JORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  cekttial  deiliet, 
and  those  called  Dii  Selecti. 
.  The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelre  in  numher,  Dionps.  viL  72. 

1.  JUPITER  (Zeus  n»T^p,  voc  Zfu  IlaTif ),  the  king  of  gods  and 
men,  the  son  of  ScUum  and  Bhea  or  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  earth ; 
bom  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete;  supposed  to  hare  de- 
throned his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom  with  his  brothers; 
80  that  he  himself  obtained  the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and 
Pluto  the  infernal  regions; — usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an 
ivory  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  lefi  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt 
(fiUmen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe^  the  daughter  of  Juno^ 
and  goddess  of  you^,  or  the  boy,  GanymMeMj  the  son  of  Tros,  hui 
cup-bearer  (pincema  ve\ pociUatar)^  attending  on  him;  called  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  (a  ferendo,  quod  ei  spoUa  cpima  afferebantur  ferculo  vel 
feretro  geitOy  Liv.  1.  10*,  vel  a  feriendo,  PhUarck.  in  Bomulo  ;  Omine 
guod  cerio  dux  ferit  ense  ducem,  Propert.  iv.  11.  46.  Dionys.  i.  84.) 
Elicius  (quod  se  iilum  cerio  carmine  e  coda  elicere  poi$e  credtbantf 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  327.,  ui  edoceret^  quomodo  prodigia  fuhnimbuBy  aiiove 
quo  viso  tnissa,  curarentur  vel  expiarentVTy  ibid.  &  Liv.  i«  20.)  Stator, 
[^PiitoTy  Ovid.  F.  vi.  350.],  Capitolinus,  and  Tonams,  which  two 
were  different,  and  had  different  temples,  Dio,  liv.  4s  Suei.  Aug.  29. 
91.  Tarpeius,  Latialis *,  Diespiter  (diei et  lucis paterU  Optimus 
Maximus,  Olym pious,  Summus,  &c  Sub  Jovefrigtdo^  tuo  dio^  under 
the  cold  air,  HoraL  Od.  i.  1.  25.  ii.  3.  23.  Deairo  Jovcy  by  the  favour 
of  Jupiter,  Pers.  v.  114.  Incolumi  Jove,  i.  e.  CapitoHo^  ubi  Jupiter 
cokbatur^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO  f ,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth:  —  called  Juno  reoika 
[Ovid.  F.  vi.  37.]  vel  regia:  PRONtjBA  {qudd  nubentibus  preseeeetj 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  166.  Ovid.  £p.  vL  43.  Saeris  prtj^teta  maritie^ 
i.  e.  nupUaUbus  solemnitaiibut,  ib.  xii.  65.)^  Matrona,  Lucina  (qudd 
lucem  nasceniibtu  daret),  Mometa  (a  numendo,  because,  when  an 
earthquake  happened,  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advising 
the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic, 
Divin.  i.  45.  ii.  32.)  :|: ;  represented  in  a  long  robe  (siola)  and  magni- 
ficent dress ;  sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by 
peacocks,  attended  by  the  Aura,  or  air  njrmphs,  as  by  Iris  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow.  Junone  secundd^  by  the  favour  of,  Virg.  ^n. 
iv.  45.  S 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom :  hence  said 
to  have  sprung  (ctim  ch/peo  prosihuesey  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  841.)  from  the 

*  Or  Latiarit,  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  SI.)  The  temple  of  this  deity  stood  on  the  tuminit 
of  the  Alban  mount,  and  was  of  great  magnificence.  Augustus  appointed  a  regular 
corps  of  troops  to  guard  it  and  its  treasures. 

f  '*  Juno  seems  to  be  related  to  Jovis,  as  Dione  to  Dis,  and  to  hare  originally  sig« 
nified  goddeu  in  general,  perhaps  a  patron-goddess.  Female  slaves  used  to  swear  by 
the  Junones  of  tlieir  mistresses.  A  Jovis,  Jovmo,  JunOf  the  v  being  probably  pio> 
nounced  like  our  10." — Keightlcif^  Mtfth,  p.  461. 

\  SosftUa,  {Ovid-  F*  ii.  56,  Liv.  viii.  14.)  Juno  Ferofda  presided  over  the  m^ 
numission  of  slaves.— Fir^.  JEn*  viJ.  800.  viii.  564.  Xtv.  xzii.  1.  But  see  JKr^Al/It^f** 
Myth.  p.  480. 

$  The  statue  of  Juno  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Veii  by  Camilhis,  A.  U.  C.  359^ 
and  a  temple  erected  for  her  on  the  Aventine.  —  lAv*  v.  91,  SS. 


Sd6  PALLADIUM  — ^  VBSTA  ^-  CERBS. 

bffslti  of  Jupiter  bj  the  stroke  of  Vulcan ;  7W.  HeauL  ▼.  4(.  13.,  also 
oiymx  and  of  arms;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  spinning  and  wearing 
(hnifieU  et  textm'€t)y  of  the  olire,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;  Ovid,  ibid, 
—^called  ArmiplftenSi  IVitonia  virgo^  because  she  was  first  seen  near 
the  lake  Trit6ni$  in  Africa ;  Auica  vel  Cecropia^  because  she  waa 
chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens; — represented  as  an  armed  virgin, 
beautiful)  but  stem  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or  sky-coloured 
eyes  {gUmois  ocuks,  yXavKSm:  'A^ij^}),  shming  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or 
an  owl  (ykxK^  -K^,  nodua),  Gell.  ii.  26.  having  a  helmet  on  her 
head,  ana  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air ;  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  lefl  a  shield,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
float  AmaUhea,  by  which  she  was  nursed  (hence  called  ^G IS),  given 
her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same  name,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  354. 
^  ibi  Serv,f  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  ol  the  Gorgon 
Medmth  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one  who 
looked  at  it  into  stone,  ibid. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva  (PALLADIUM),  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her  temple  by  the 
Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Uljrsses  and  Diomedes.  ThUrare 
colo  vitam  tenuique  Minervdy  i.  e.  lani/icio  non  quastuoso^  by  spinning 
and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  409.  Inviid 
Minervd^  i.  e.  (tdversanie  ei  r^fmgnanU  naturdy  against  nature  or 
natural  genius,  Cic,  Off,  i.  31.  \^Ovid.  F.  iii.  823.]  Agere  cUiquid 
pingui  Mmervdy  simply,  bluntly,  without  art,  CohtmeU,  1.  pr,  33.  xu 
1»  32.  Abnormis  sapienSf  crasidque  Minervd^  a  philosopher  without 
rules,  and  of  strong  rough  common  sense,  HoraL  Sat,  ii.  2.  Sm$ 
Min^rvam^  sc.  iftwe^  a  proverb  against  a  person  who  pretends  to  teadi 
tliose  who  are  wber  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thmg  of  which  he 
hunself  is  ignorant,  Cic.  Acad,  u  4'.  Festus.  —  Pallas  is  also  put  for 
oil,  Ofnd^  Ep.  xir.  44s  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the 
use  of  it. 

4«.  V£STA,  the  goddess  of  %xe*  Two  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  poets ;  one  tiie  mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter  of  Saturn, 
who  are  oflen  confounded.  But  the  latter  chiefly  was  worshipped  at 
Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  the  Padladium 
of  Troy  (fataU  pigmu  imperii  Romam)y  Liv.  xxvi.  27.,  and  a  fire 
kept  continually  burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  called  the  Vested 
Virgins  /  brought  by  ^neas  from  Troy,  Virg,  .^n.  ii.  297. ;  hence 
hie  hcu$  est  VcsUe  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem,  Ovid,  IVisL  iii. 
L  39«,  near  which  was  the  paUce  of  Numa,  ib,  40.  JfforaL  Od.  i.  2. 
16*  [^Vesta  is  the  same  as  the  Earth ;  her  temple  consequently  was 
round ;  Ovid.  F.  vi.  267.  46a] 

5.  CER£S,  the  goddess  of  com  and  husbandry,  the  sister  of 
Jupiter,  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily :  her 
sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret. — She  is  represented  with  her 
head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn  or  poppies,  and  her  robes  falling 
dowA  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have 
wandered  over  the  whole  earth  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she 
l^btcd  at  Mount  ^tna,  (Hinc  Cererts  sacris  nunc  quoque  tada  datur^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  494.)  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina^  who  was 
carried  off  by  PUito.  —  PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  Ceres. 
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Ceres  is  called  LegifSra^  the  lawgiver^  because  \vns  were  the  effli«€ 
of  husbandry,  PUtu  vtii.  56.^  and  Arcanay  because  her  sacred  ritM 
were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Horat,  Od,  iii.  2.  27 .f  and  with 
torches ;  whence,  et  per  tadifene  myttka  sacra  Dem^  O^id.  £pw  ii.  42.? 
particularly  at  Eleusis  in  Attica  (sacra  JSletisima),  from  which,  by 
the  voice  of  a  herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded ;  and  even  Nero, 
while  in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  SueL  Ner.  34.  Whoever 
entered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition^ 
was  put  to  death,  Liv.  xxxi.  14.  Those  initiated  were  called  Mtstje, 
Omd,  FasL  iv.  536.  (a  juva^,  premo),  whence  mgsterium,  *  A  pregnant 
sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  tlie 
corn-fields,  Ovid.  [F.  i.  849.]  PonL  ii.  9.  30.  Met.  xv.  111.  And  a 
fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred  rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ; 
because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being  let 
go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  com  of  the  people  of  Carse^ii,  a 
town  of  the  iEqui,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  681.  to  712.,  as  the  foxes  of  Samson 
^d  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  Judg.  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ;  as  Sine  Cerere  et  Baeeho 
JrigH  Ve?iusy  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold,  Terent^  Eun. 
iv.  5,  6.     Cm?.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23. 

a  NEPTUNE  (a  nando,  Cic.  Nat  D.  ii.  2&  vel  qudd  mam  %erra$ 
obnubit,  tU  nubes  ccelum  ;  a  nuptu,  id  est  cperticne;  unde  nuptiae  Varr* 
£h  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter ;  represeMed 
with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  lef^ ;  one  o£  hi» 
feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship;  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene :  some-^ 
times  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a  triton  on  each  side  $ 
called  JEoMvSf  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  74. ;  because  worshipped  at  .^ea,  a 
town  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  Homer.  IL  v.  29.  Uierque  Neptunus, 
the  mare  superum  and  inferum^  on  both  sides  of  Italy ;  or,  Nepitme 
who  presides  over  both  salt  and  fresh  water  (UguentiAus  stagni» 
marigue salso)iCatu\,  xxix.  3.  Neptunia area  vel  regna^  the  sea,  Virg4 
^n.  viii.  695.  Neptunius  dux,  Sex.  Pompeins,  Horat.  Hpod,  ix.  7.» 
who,  from  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  Dhk 
xlviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Trofa,  because  its  walls  were  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  5.  5.  Virg* 
JEn.  ii.  625.,  at  the  request  of  Laom^on,  the  father  of  Priam,  wh& 
deprived  them  of  their  promised  hire  (pactd  mercede  desHtuit),  HoraU 
Go.  iii.  3.  22.,  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose  the  money  which  he 
had  vowed  to  their  service,  Serv.  in  Virg.  On  which  account  Nep- 
tune was  ever  afler  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  Virg.  JBn.  ii.  610.,  and 
also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  u  502.  Apollo  was  afterwards  reconciled 
by  proper  atonement ;  being  also  offended  at  the  Greeks  fbr  their 
treatment  of  Chrjrseis,  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  £krv.  4b.p 
whom  Agamemnon  made  a  captive,  Ovid.  Boned.  Am.  469.  Homer.  //• 
1.  —  The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphttrite,  sometimes  put  for  the  sea» 
Ovid,  Met.  I  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea  gods  and  goddesses:  O^eilnus, 
and  his  wife  Tethys;  Neretts,  and  his  wife  Doris,  the  Nereidt»,  Thetis:, 
Dotoy  Galatea,  &c.     Triton,  Proteus,  Portumnus,  the  son  of  MaiMf 

»  'Wbtta  robes  were  worn  at  the  Cerealia ;  heuce  they  were  notcelelirated  inmi^MHiw 
of  public  iDourniog,  Ovid.  F*  U,  619*  t  ,.    ,  . 


2S8  VENUS,  WHERE  WORSHIPPED — HER    EPITHETS,   ETC. 

[the  same  as  Ino  or  Leucotheoj  Ovid.  F.  vi.  545.]  or  Aurora  and 
GlaucuMy  JnOy  Patemariy  &c 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cyth^ra;  hence 
called  Cyihetia^  Horat.  Od.  i.  4,  5.  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  128.  Marina^  Id. 
iii.  26.  5.,  and  by  the  Greeks  'At^^SiVi},  ab  a<^^f,  spuma  ;  according  to 
others,  the  dau^ter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  IHone;  hence  called 
Dtamea  matery  by  her  son  ^neas,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  19.,  and  Julius 
Cesar  Dianaus;  as  being  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  iBneas, 
IsL  Ed.  ix.  47.  Dionao  sub  antroy  under  the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  1.  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid.  Met. 
iv.  171.  Sec.;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Paphos^  Amdtkus^  -units,  and 
Idaha  v.  -tiim,  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria ; 
hence  called  CypriSy  -tdis,  Dea  Paphia ;  Amathusia  Venus,  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  62.  renus  Idaiiay  Virg.  JEn.  v.  760.,  and  Erycina,  HoraL 
Od.  i.  2.  33.  Cie.  Verr.  ii.  8.  Regina  Cnidi,  Horat.  Od.  i.  30.  1. 
Venus  CnidiOf  Cic.  Divin.  i.  1 3.  Verr.  iv.  60.  Almoy  decens,  aurea, 
JbrmosOf  &c.  also  Cloacina  or  Cluacina,  from  duercy  anciently  the 
same  with  Utere  or  purgare,  because  her  temple  was  built  in  that 
place,  where  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  afler  laymg  aside  their  arms, 
and  concluding  an  agreement,  purified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. 
rVertieordiay  Ovid.  F.  iv.  160.]  —  Also  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
iMri^na,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Dionys.  iv.  15.,  whom  some  make 
the  same  with  Proserpine,  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  67.  —  often  put  for 
love  or  the  indulgence  of  it ;  Damnosa  Venus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  21., 
Serajuvenum  Venus,  eoque  inexhausta  pubertas,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Grerm. 
20.^  for  a  mistress,  Horai.  SaU  i.  2. 119.— 4.  113.  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  68. 
— for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  Plaut.  Stieh.  ii.  1.  5.  Tabuke 
piettE  Venus,  vel  Venustas,  quam  Orad  xe^ptra  vacant,  Plin.  xxxv.  10. 
8.  36.  Dieendi  veneres,  the  graces,  Qmnctilian,  x.  1.  Venerem  habere, 
Senec.  Benef.  ii.  28.  Cicero  says,  there  were  more  than  one  Venus, 
Nat.  D.  iii.  23.  (Venus  dicta,  quod  ad  omnes  res  veniret ;  atqtte  ex  ed 
Venustas,  Id.  ii.  27.  et  Venerii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris,  Id.  C»cU.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  Virg.  Ed.  vii. 
62.  Sf  Serv.  in  loc.  ^n.  v.  72.,  hence  she  was  called  Myrtea,  and  by 
corruption  Murcia,  Plin,  xv.  29.  s.  36.  Plutarch.  Qutest.  Bom.  20. 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  635.,  and  the  month  most 
agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flowers  ;  hence  called 
mensis  Veneris,  Horat  Od.  iy.  11. 15.,  on  the  first  day  of  which  the 
matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  Tyber, 
near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to  whom  they  offered  frank- 
incense, that  she  would  conceal  their  defects  from  their  husbands, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  139.  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  two  most  remarkable,  one 
(Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  (Ant^ros)  who  made  it  cease, 
or  produced  mutual  love;  painted  with  wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and 
darts.  The  three  Graces,  Gratiee  vel  Charites,  Aglaia  or  Pasithea^ 
Thtdia,  and  Euphrosgne,  represented  generally  naked,  with  their 
hands  joined  together;  and  NYMPHS  dancing  with  the  Graces,  and 
Venus  at  their  head,  Horat.  Od.  L  4.  5. — 30.  6.  ii.  8.  13.  Senec. 
Benef.  \.  3. 


VULCAN  —  MARS  —  AMCILIA.  239 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  Muidber,  the  god  of  fire  (Ionip5ten8,  Fity.  x. 
24*3.)  and  of  smiths ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  husband  of 
Venus ;  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith,  hardened  from  the  forge, 
with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it. 
He  is  generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a 
cuckold  and  lame. 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  workshop  (ojffUAna)  chiefly  in  Lem- 
nosy  and  in  the  iEolian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily,  or  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  iEtna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cydopegj  giants  with  one  eye 
in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually  employed  in  making  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  Virg,  JEn.  viiL  416.  ^e.  Hence  Vulcan  is  repre* 
sen  ted  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or 
strong-smelling  workshops  {graves  ardent  writ  i^fficinas)^  to  provide 
plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Horai,  (kL  i. 
4.  7.,  called  avidus,  greedy.  Id.  iii.  58.,  as  Virgil  calls  ignia,  fire,  edax^ 

from  its  devouring  all  things,  jEn.  ii.  758. Sometimes  put  for 

fire,  ib.  311.  v.  662.  viL  77.  Harai.  5ati.5.74.  Plata.  Amph.  i.  1. 
185.,  called  liUeuSj  from  its  colour,  from  luteum  v.  hiium,  woad,  the 
same  with  glastumt  Cses.  B.  G.  v.  14. ;  which  dyes  yellow ;  herba  qua 
carukum  in/ieiunty  Vitruv.  viL  14.,  PI  in.  xxxiii.  5.  s.  26.  Croceo  mhi* 
tabu  veUera  luto^  Virg.  Eel.  v.  44.,  luteum  ovif  the  ydk  of  an  egg^ 
Plhu  X.  53.,  or  rather  from  liUum^  clay,  luieut,  dirty,  Juven.  x.  132. 
Cicero  also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat  J),  iii.  22.,  as  indeed 
he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  MavarSf  the  god  of  war  and  son  of  Juno;  worshipped 
by  the  Thracians,  Getee,  and  Scythians,  and  especially  by  the  Romans, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called  Gradivus  (9l  gradi* 
endo\  Ovid.FasL\\,S6\.y  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a 
chariot,  or  on  horseback,  with  a  helmet  and  a  spear.    Mars,  when 

peaceable,  was  called  Quirjnus,  Serv.  in  Virg,  i.  296. BEL* 

LON  A,  the  eoddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE  quod  ab  amm  parte  recisum  est^  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  377.)  *  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which  was  kept  with  great 
care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by 
the  priests  of  Mars ;  who  were  called  SALII ;  and  that  it  might  not 
be  stolen,  eleven  others  were  made  quite  like  it  (anciUay  "ium^  vel 
-torwm.) 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the  wood- 
pecker (picus).  Mars  is  oflen,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war  or  the 
fortune  of  war;  thus,  JEquo,  vario^  ancipite^  incerto  Marie  pugnatum 
est,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success  ;  Mars  communis^  the  uncer- 
tain events  of  war,  Cic.  Accendere  Martem  cantu,  i.  e.  pugnam  vel 
miHtes  ad  pugnam  tuba  ;  coUato  Marte  et  eminus  pugnare  ;  invadunt 
Martem  clypeis^  i.  e.  pugnam  ineunt^  Virg.  Nostra  Marte  aliqitidper' 
agere,  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic.  Verecundia  eraty 
equitem  suo  cUienoque  Marte  pugnare,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  Liv. 
iii.' 62.  Valere  Marte  forensi,  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pont  iv^  6. 
39.  Dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  iUic,  i.  e.  belliea  virtusy 
valour  or  courage,  i6.  7. 45.    Nostra  Marte^  by  our  army  or  soldiers, 

^  On  the  form,  see  Crombie*s  Gymn.  K  p.  247. 


M|(^  MBR0V1UQ9  «i^  APOLLQ  —  THX  MUfES. 

Minmi^  OeL  m.  5.^^  iMm  .Afo^  in  a  second  battle,  tft.  S4.  Mar^ 
h$m^  yow  manner  of  fitting,  Ovid.  Art  Am*  i.  212.  Jneursu  gemkd 
Mariisy  by  land  and  sea,  Luoan.  vi.  269. 

l(K  M&RCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ;  the  god  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain,  whence  his  name  [^Jr&m 
MMTs],  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius,  quod  roedius  inier 
deo$  0C  hemims  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp ; 
the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius  (MereuriaUum  tfirorum}^  of 
musicians,  wrestlers,  &c;  the  conductor  of  soub  or  departed  ghosts 
to  their  proper  mansions ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves, 
called  CyOeniut  v.  Cylienia  proks^  from  Cyllene^  a  mountain  in  Arcadrn 
on  which  he  was  bom ;  and  TegetBus^  from  TegSa^  a  city  near  it^ 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Pdanuy  or  winged 
cap ;  the  TmariOf  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet ;  and  a  Cadnceust  or 
wand  (virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his  hand ;  sometimes  as 
the  god  of  merchants  he  bears  a  purse  {marnqnum)f  Horat  Od«  i.  10. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  239.  viii.  1 38. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMES  trunci^  shapeless  posts  with  a  marble 
liead  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal.  viiL  53.)  used  to  be  erected  where 
several  roads  met  (in  compitis),  to  point  out  the  way;  on  sepulchres, 
in  the  porches  of  temples  and  houses,  &c.  Ex  quavis  Ugno  wmfit 
3Xermtriutf  every  one  cannot  become  a  scholar. 

1 1.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  in  the  island 
Dales;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archery; 
called  also  Phoebus  and  SoL  He  had  oracles  in  many  places,  the  chief 
one  at  Delphi  in  Phocis;  called  by  various  names  from  the  places 
where  he  was  worshipped :  Cynihius^  from  Cynthus,  a  mountain  in 
Delos ;  Patareus,  or  -<pu«,  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia ;  Latous,  son 
of  Latona ;  Thymbrmus,  Grymeus^  &c  also  Pythius^  from  having  slain 
the  serpent  Python^  (vel  a  vv9i<r9My  quod  consuleretur.) 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young  man, 
with  long  hair,  (hence  called  inionsus  et  crinitus,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  60.) 
holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  led  hand  a 
lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to  him,  as 
were  the  hawk  and  raven  among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  iESCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  physic,  wor- 
shipped formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Argdlis,  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined: — repre- 
sented as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with 
a  staff  in  his  hand.  * 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES:  said 
to  be  the  dai^hters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory :  Callidpe^ 
the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  CUo^  of  history ;  Melpomhte^  of  tragedy ; 
ThaHa^  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erato,  of  love  songs  and  hynms ; 
Euterpe^  of  playing  on  the  flute ;  Terpsichdre,  of  the  harp;  Pofyhymnia, 
of  gesture  and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called 
JBawUos,  vel  -on;  and  Urania^  of  astronomy,  Auson.  Eidyl.  20. 
Diodor,  iv.  ?•    Phumutus  de  Naturd  Deorum. 

The.  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Pamastui,  ffeUcont  Piims, 

*  A  toDple  WM  built  to  that  deit^r  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  —  OintL  F.  i.  291 . 
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Ac*,  llie  fountains  CattaUuMf  Agtm^ppe,  K»t  Hi^jpocrine,  Ibc,  whenee 
thej  had  various  names,  HeUotnMei,  Pama$M€$f  Pieridm^  CkMMki^ 
ThespiddeSj  PimpiiddeSf  &c* 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
hunting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  m  heaven,  and  HtMe  in  hell  t 
haocc  tergeminoy  diva  triformiSf  Tria  Virginia  ora  DiamBy  Virg.  JBtu 
iv.52.  Also  LwAnOy  Imh^ioj  et  GenitaHs  sen  GemeigUiM ;  becmiae 
she  assisted  women  in  childbirth  ;  Ncctilueoy  and  siderum  rtgina^ 
Horat* ;  JVtmia,  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  wajrs  met  * 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand,  chasing  deer  or 
other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -tfm ;  Varr.  L.  L. 
vii.  38«,  quia  m  consilium  Jovis  adhibebaniWy  Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei, 
iv»2S«  Duodedm  emm  deos  advocaiy  Senec.  Q.Nat.  ii.41.,  (a  ooih> 
sensu,  quasi  consentientes ;  vel  a  consendo,  t*  e.  consulo ;)  and  are 
comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of  Ennius,  as  quoted  bj  Apuleius, 
de  Jbeo  Socratis: 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars,  ' 
Mercurius,  Jovi'f,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  ApoUo, 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked :  —  j.  o.  m.  t.  e.  Jovi 
Optimo  maximo,  cbterisq.  dis  consentibus.  They  were  also  caHed 
DII  MAGNi,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  11.  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  6.,  and  c<BtB8TB8^ 
Vitruv.  i.  8.  Virg.  Mn.  L  391.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  8. ;  or  nobilbs,  Ovid. 
Met.u  172.,  and  are  represented  as  occupying  a  diflFerent  part  of 
heaven  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ilnd  X 

THE  DII    SELECTI    WERE   EIGHT   IN   NUMBER, 

1.  SATURNUS,  the  god  of  time;  the  son  of  Ccelus  or  VrinuSt 
and  Terra  or  Vesta,  § 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  condition^ 
t]iat  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  account  he  is 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were 
bom.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive  him,  and  bring  up  by 
stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn,  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy,  and  gave 
name  to  IxUium,  from  his  lurking  there  (a  latendo).  He  was  kindly 
received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country,  tinder  Saturn  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  produced  food  in  ibundance 

*  Ovid,  F.  i.  141.  The  Arician  grove  was  sacred  to  Diana;  Uie  priest,  caUed 
rex  nemorendi,  was  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  in  office.  OvitL 
F'  iii.  271.  Sudan,  CaUg.  35,  Regi  Nemorensi,  quod  multos  jam  annos  potiretur 
aacerdotio,  validiorem  adversarium  subomavit. 

t  Jons,  or,  according  to  Varro,  DiovUf  was  the  old  form  fat  Jupitor. 

i  *'  Liv,  ziii.  10.  Lectisternium  per  triduum  habitum,  decemfirit  lamfwum  cq^ 
rantibus;  sex  pulvinaria  in  conspectu  fuere;  Jovi  ac  Junoni  unum  ;  altcrum  Ne|^ 
tuoo  ac  Minervae ;  tertium  Marti  ac  Veneri ;  quartura  Apollini  ac  IMan»;  quintum 
Vulcano  ac  Vestae ;  seztum  Mercurio  ac  Cereri.*' —  T. 

§  <*  Saturn  and  his  wif^  Ops  are  most  probably  the  god  and  goddess  of  th«  earth, 
iu  Tivifying  and  its  receptively  productive  powers;  its  depths  are  his  kiogdom.'*— 
Nieb.  L  p.  66. 
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spontaDeoiisly,  when  all  things  were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  125.9  aod 
when  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  earth ; 
which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the  virgin  Astria, 
or  goddess  of  justice  herself,  who  remained  on  earth  longer  than  the 
other  gods,  at  last,  provoked  by  the  wickedness  o^  men,  left  it,  Ovid, 
MeL  i.  150.  The  only  goddess  then  left  was  Hope,  Id,  Pont,  L  6.  29. 
Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand, 
or  a  serpent  biting  otf  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  *  He  is  painted  with  two  faces 
(bijrons  vel  biceps)  [  Or iV/.  F.i.  65. 103.].  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.f  A  street  in  Rome; 
contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was  called  by  his  name, 
thus,  Janus  summus  ab  imo^  tlie  street  Janus  from '  top  to  bottom, 
Horat,  Ep,  i.  1. 54'.,  medius,  the  middle  part  of  it,  Sat,  ii.  3. 18.  Cic, 
PhiL  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares  {transitioties  pervice)  from  him  were  called 
JaniX't  &nd  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Jantusy  Cic. 
N.  D.  ii.  27.;  thus,  dextro  Jang  portce  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  4-9.  $ 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn ;  called  also  Opsy  Cyh^lty  Magna 
Matevy  Mater  Deoruniy  Berecynthioy  Idtsoy  and  DrndymenCy  from  three 
mountains  in  Phrygia.  She  was  painted  as  a  matron,  crowned  with 
towers  (turriia)y  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
249.  &c. 

CybiUy  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pesstnus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome,  in  tlie  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war  [A.  U.  C.  547],  Liv,  xxix.  11.  I*.  || 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  the  infernal  regions ; 
called  also  Orcusy  Jupiter  in/emus  et  Stygius:  [SummanuSy  Ovid. 
F.  vi.  73L  ed.  Kcight.]  The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the 
daughter  of  CereSy  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gatliering  flowers 

*  **  Janus  or  Diauus,  as  Scaliger  has  shown,  is  the  god  of  the  sun."— -  JVie6.  i. 
p.  6G. 

f  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  all  the  long  reign  of  Numa;  secondly,  A.  U.  C. 
519,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war;  thirdly,  by  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  725; 
and  twice  more  by  the  same  emperor,  A.  U.  C.  729,  and  again  about  the  lime  €>f 
our  Saviour's  birth :  tlien  by  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  81 1  ;  afterwards  by  Vespa&iau,  A.  U.  C. 
8'J4  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Constantius,  when,  upon  Magnentius's  death,  be  was  leA  sole 
possessor  of  the  empire,  A,  U.  C.  1105. — Vid.  CasauboHy  Kot.  ad  Suet.  Attest* 
cap.  22. 

I  ♦*  The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Jani  to  arches,  like  that  of  Temple  Bar,  in 
London,  under  which  people  passed  from  one  street  into  another.  They  were  always 
double,  people  entering  by  one  and  going  out  by  the  other,  every  one  keeping  to  the 
right." — KYi^htlet/ on  Ovid.  F.  i.  257. 

§  To  Janus,  as  the  ctFlealif  Janitor  auItCt  offerings  were  first  made  when  the  Ro* 
inans  were  about  to  sacrifice  to  other  gods. — Oiid.  F.  i.  173. 

Ii  The  goddess  Cybele  was  brought  to  Rome  agreeably  to  an  oracle,  which  had 
predicted  tliat,  if  a  foreign  enemy  invaded  Italy,  he  might  be  vanquished  by  the  Ro- 
mans possessing  themselves  of  this  powerful  protectress.  Five  ambassadors  were  sent 
by  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  negotiation ;  and  the  influence  of 
Attains  was  also  secured  on  the  occasion.  "  The  sacred  stone  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son  of  Cneius,  who  had  fallen  in  Spain,  as  being 
the  most  virtuous  man  in  Rome.  It  was  brought  into  the  temple  of  Victory,  which 
was  on  the  Palatine.  The  temple  was  not  finished  until  thirteen  years  after,  and  the 
stage  plays  acted  on  that  occasion  were,  according  to  Valerius  Antias,  the  first  ever 
performed  at  Rome.**^  KHghtley  on  Ovid.  F.  iv.  347. 
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in  the  plains  of  Entia  in  Sicily ;  called  Juno  infema  or  St^Oy  often 
confounded  with  Hecdte  and  Luna  or  Diana ;  supposed  to  preside 
over  sorceries  or  incantations  (veneficiis  prasesse). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
the  FATES  or  Destinies,  (PARCiE,  a  parcendoy  vel  per  Anti- 
phrajsin  quod  nemini parcant,)  the  daughters  of  Jiqnter  and  Themis^ 
or  of  Erebus  and  Nox^  three  in  number ;  Chtho,  Lachesis,  and  Airoposy 
supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  spinning,  Ovid.  Pont  i.  8. 
64.  Ep.  xii.  3.  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  jLach^s  spun,  and  Atropos 
cut  the  thread :  when  there  was  nothing  on  tlie  distaff*  to  spin,  it  was 
attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  6. 46.  Sometimes  they 
are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lucan.  iii. 
18.*  The  FURIES,  (FuricB  vel  Dirte,  Eumenides  vel  ErinnyeSy) 
also  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisiphdne^  and  Megcera;  represented 
with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair :  holding  in  their  hands  a 
torch,  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked ;  MORS  vel  Letliunh  death  ; 
SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The  punishments  of  the  infernal  regions  were 
sometimes  represented  in  pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  PlauL 
Captiv,  V.  4.  1 . 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semde; 
called  also  Liber  or  Lycetts,  [from  xjo?,]  because  wine  frees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care:  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India;  repre- 
sented always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves  [or  berries, 
hence  called  eorymbifery  Ovid.  F.  i.  393.],  sometimes  with  horns; 
hence  called  corniger,  Ovid.  Ep,  xiii.  33.,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
thyrsusy  or  spear  bound  with  ivy :  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers* 
lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus  his  nurse  and  preceptor.  Bac- 
chanals, (frantic  women,  BacduBy  ThyadeSy  vel  Mcsnadesy)  and  satyrs, 
Ovid.  Fast  iii.  7 15  —  770.   Ep.  iv.  47.  f 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  (Eacchanalioy  ORGIA,  vel  Diom/sioy) 
were  celebrated  every  third  year  (hence  called  trietericay)  in  the  night- 
time, chiefly  on  Cithcerony  and  Ismenus  in  Boeotia,  [in  the  island  of 
Naxos,]  on  IsnidruSy  Rhodopey  and  Edon  in  Thrace,  j: 

*  So  Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  son  who  feels  it  irksome  to  wait  for  the  deatli  of  hii 
father:  — 

**  Nota  Mathematicis  genesis  tua ;  sed  grave  tardag 
Expectare  colos  .*,  morieris  stamine  nondum 
Mrvpto  .•  *  * —  X  i  V.  248 — 250. 

*'  You  will  die  by  a  premature  death ;  **  i,  e.  not  a  natural  death. 

f  A  goat  was  sacrificed  to  him,  as  being  injurious  to  the  vines,  Ovid>  F»  i.  357. 
There  was  also  a  deity  Liberay  the  same  with  Ariadne,  according  to  Ovid  (ib,  iii.  512.) ; 
according  to  others,  with  Proserpina. 

f  The  Bacchanalia  were  6rst  introduced  from  Greece  to  Etruria,  and  thence  to 
Rome.  Of  the  enormities  practised  at  these  festivals,  Livy  has  left  an  account 
(xxxix.  8.).  They  were  abolished  in  tlie  year  of  Rome  566.  "  It  is  with  reason 
Uiat  Sophocles  {Antiq.  1115.)  styles  Dionysius  or  Bacchus  many-nam^c/  {iroKvdwfios), 
for  in  the  Orphic  Hymns  alone  we  meet  with  upwards  of  forty  of  his  appellations. 
Some  of  the  principal  of  them  are  Bromius,  probably  from  the  noise  with  which  his 
festivals  were  celebrated  ;  Ba$$areus,  from  the  long  dresses,  named  ha$tar<ey  worn  by 
tlie  Thracians  {Hor.  Od.  i.  18.)  ;  Dithyrambus,  from  the  odes  of  that  name,  or  from 
his  double  birth  (  8lj  hiipix) ;  Eleleus  and  EviuSt  from  the  shouting  ;  Lenaust  from 
the  wine-press.'* — (ITeightiry's  Mi/lk.  p.  187.)  Add  to  these,  Thyflneus  (/Tor.  Od.l  17.) 
from  Thydne,  a  name  of  Semele. 
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PRIAPUS,  Che  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venns, 
Serv>  in  Virg*  G.  iv.  3.  * 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but  somethnes  also  distiu' 
ffuiflhed^  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  s<m  of  Hypenon^  one  of  the 
Tiiems  or  giants  produced  bj  the  earth ;  who  is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Soi  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  sinrounded  witfa 
rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by  the 
£for(B  or  four  seasons :  Fer,  the  spring ;  JEitas^  the  summer ;  iltitafii- 
fiu#,  the  autumn ;  and  Hiems^  the  winter,  Ovid.  Met,  ii.  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the  name  tii 
MUhras.    [They  sacrificed  the  horse  to  him,  Ovid.  F.  i.  S85.] 

7*  LUNA,  tlie  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Sdecti^  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperion  and  sister  of  SoL  Her  cliariot  was  drawn  only  by  two 
horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  dcsmon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  life.  Places  and 
cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii, 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Geniif  the  one 
good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  genium  suumy  to  pinch  one's 
appetite,  Ter.  Pharm.  i.  1.  10.  Indulffere  gemo,  to  indulge  it,  Pers, 
V.  151.+ 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  ^e  LARES  and  PENATES, 
household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  maneg  of  their 
ancestors,  Virg,  JEn.  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images  of  them,  clothed 
with  a  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the  hall  (tit 
atrio).  On  festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands,  Piaui.  JVm. 
i.  1.,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them,  Juvenai,  xii.  89.  SueL  Aug^ 
31.  There  were  not  only  Lares  dotnesHci  etfamiliaresy  but  also  Com^ 
pUales  et  viales,  militares  et  marini,  &c 

The  Penates  (sive  a  penu ;  est  enim  onme  quo  vescuntur  homines^ 
FSNUs ;  sive  quod  penitos  insident,  Cic  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.  DUper  quos 
penitus  spiramus,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Idem  ac  Magm  DUy  JvqnUry 
Junoj  Minervoy  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  296.)  were  worshipped  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  house,  which  was  called  Penetralia:  also 
Impluvium,  or  Compluvium^  Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were 
likewise  Ptddici  Penates^  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv,  iii.  17n 
under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.    These  ^neas 

*  The  ass  wat  Mcrificed  to  bim  (Ovid.  F*  i.  991.)'  He  was  wonhippcd  prin- 
cipally at  Lanapsacus,  on  the  Hellespont 

t  "  The  genius  was  regarded  as  an  attending  spirit,  associated  with  man  from  his 
birth ;  and  he  appeared  white  or  black,  according  as  a  man  lived  well  or  ill.  These 
genii  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  paintings  of  the  Etruscan  Tases.  The  blad^ 
genius  is  represented  carrying  a  large  hammer  or  mallet ;  they  are  both  winged :  wine 
and  flowers  were  the  offerings  to  the  genius.  Philosophical  writers,  as  Horace  (OtL 
Iii.  17.  14.  A.  P.  309.),  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  genius  as  being 
the  same  with  the  soul : — 

*  Scit  genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum. 
Nature  deus  humanse,  mortalis  in  unum  — 
Quodque  caput,  vtdtumutabiiix,  albus  et  ater** — Hor.  £p.  ii.  S.  187. 

The  worship  of  the  genius  continued  till  the  demise  of  paganism,  as  it  is  mcBtioBad 
in  tha  Tbeodosiaii  Code :  <—  <  Nullus  Larem  igne,  mero  genium,  Panstci  nHowi  «•• 
-^aratuff.'     iO^  Pai9Hit.y-^JMiftile9*$Myih.  p*  ^70, 
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brought  with  hhn  from  Troy,  Virff.  Mn.  iL  298.  717*  iii.  148.  iv.  ^8. 
Hence  Patrii  PenateSyfamUiar&iques  Cic*  pro  Dom.  57* 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same;  and  thej 
seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P,  Quinct  26>  27.  Verr, 
iv.  22.  They  were,  liowever,  different,  Zw.  i.  29.  The  Penates  were 
of  divine  origin ;  the  LareSf  of  human.*  Certain  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the 
Pennies.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  OQly  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house,  the  Lares  also  in  the  puUic  roads,  in  the  camp,  and 
en  sea. 

Zor  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling:  Apto  cum  lare  fundus, 
Herat.  Od.  i.  12.  44.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  362^  So  Penates:  thus, 
Nostris  suceede  Penatibus  hotpes,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  12S.  Plin.  Pan.  47. 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  529. 

I>II   MINORUM    GENTIUM,   OR   IUFBRIOR   DEITIES. 

These  were  of  various  kinds : 

1.  IHi  INDIGETES,  or  heroes,  ranked  among  the  gods  on  account 
of  their  virtue  and  merits ;  of  whom  the  chief  were,  — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of  Amphitryon, 
king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and  other  exploits : 
squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle,  killing  the  lion  in  the 
Nemetean  wood,  the  Hydra  of  the  lake  Lema,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus, 
the  braeen*footed  stag  on  Mount  Msn^us,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of 
Stymphalus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses,  who  were  fed  on  human  flesh, 
Che  wild  bull  in  the  island  of  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeas, 
subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog  Cerberus 
from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied  Geryon  from 
Spain,  fixing  piUars  in  the  /return  OadUanumy  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of  the  HesperideSi  and  killing  tlie 
dh^on  which  guarded  them,  slaying  the  giant  Antseus,  and  the  mon- 
strous thief  CacBS,  &c    [  Ovid  F.  i.  54S.] 

Hercules  was  called  Alddesy  from  Aksietis,  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ; 
and  TiryntkiuSy  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where  he  was  bom :  OeUeuSy 
horn  Mount  Oete,  where  he  died.  Being  consumed  by  a  poisoned 
robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could 
not  pjall  off,  he  laid  himself  on  a  ftmeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set 
on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  of  prodigious  strength,  holding  a  club  in 
his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemeaean  lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations:  Herch, 
Mekerele,  vel  ^es;  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Deus 
fideii  the  god  of  faith  or  honour ;  thus,  per  Dium  Fidium^  Haut.,  me 
Diusjtdiusy  scjuvet,  Sallust.  Cat.  S5*\ 

*  According  to  0?id  (F.  ii.  615.),  they  were  the  offspring  of  Mercury  and  the 
nymph  Lnra.     «  The  word  Lar  is  Etruscan,  and  signified  Lord." — Keightley, 

f  The  altar,  called  Ara  Maxima  (Ovid.  F.  i.  561.),  erected  to  Hercules  by  Evan- 
der,  was  remaining  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  stood  in  the  ox  market; 
te  Hercules  was  iiiTokcd  in  all  ▼erbal  bargains.  According  to  setieral  commentators, 
iboae  tnonosyllablet  nu  and  r  had  the  same  force  amongst  tfa«  Latins  as  th«  pre- 
|wr;  so  mr  Di%a  FUim  and  ptr  Dium  FidUimy  k  Omi$  and  vtr  OMlSfyw* 
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Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  too  over  treasures :  hence  Dives 
amico  Hercule^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.  dextro  Hercufe,  by  the  favour  of 
Hercules,  Pers,  ii.  11.  Hence  those  who  obtained  great  riches  con- 
secrated (poHucebani)  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules,  Plant,  Stick,  i.  3. 
80.    Bacch,  iv.  14-,  15.    Plntarch.  in  Crasso^  init,* 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tynddrus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytemnestra,  said 
to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs;  from  one  of  which  came 
Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring  from  the  same  e^^ 
Sat.  ii.  1.  26.     He,  however,  also  calls  them  Fratres  Helen*,  Od. 

i.  3.  2. the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was  much 

observed  at  sea :  —  called  TyndaridtBy  Gemini^  &'c.  Castor  was  re- 
markable for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing,  Horat,  Od,  i.  12.  26.; 
represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star  over  the  head  of 
each,  and  covered  with  a  cap;  hence  called  Fratres  Pileati,  Festus, 
Calull,  35.  There  was  a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly, 
but  called  the  temple  only  of  Castor,  Dio,  xxxvii.  8.  Suet,  Ccts,  10. 
[Built  by  Tiberius,  Ovid,  F,  i.  707.] 

j^neas,  called  Jupiter  Indig€s\;  and  Romulus^  QUIRINUS,  after 
being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Quiris  a  spear,  or  Cures,  a 
city  of  the  Sabines,  Grid,  Fast,  ii.  4-75—480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also,  after  their  death,  were  ranked  among 
the  gods. 

2.  lliere  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONESJ,  {quasi  semi-ho- 
mines, minores  diis  at  majores  hominibus,)  Liv.  viii.  20. ;  as 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute;  said  to  be 
the  son  o^  Mercury  nnd  Peneldpey  Cic,  worshipped  chiefly  in  Arcadia; 
hence  called  Arcadius  and  3icBnaliuSy  or  -ides^  and  Lyctus,  from  two 
mountains  there ;  TegefBus,  from  a  city,  &c. ;  called  by  the  Romans 
Inuus;  —  represented  with  horns  and  goats'  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights,  or  causeless 
alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  terrores,  Dionys.  v.  16, 

FA  UN  US  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Paii.§ 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  called  also 
Mar'ica  and  Bona  Dea,  Macroh,  Sat,  i.  12.|| 

signified  the  same  things.  This  form  of  speech  answered  to  the  particles  itk,  rl^» 
which  the  Greeks  made  use  of  in  their  oaths. 

•  His  >%ife  was  Hehe,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  worshipped  at  Rome  under 
the  name  oT  Juientas.  The  t*?mple  of  ITircules  Gustos  was  in  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
He  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  slaves.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  by  the 
Carthaginians.  —  Liv,  xx.  57.     Piin.  N.  II,  xxxvi.  5. 

t  **  The  Roman  consuls,  with  the  pontiffs,  offered  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Numicius." — Nieb.  i,  p.  165. 

\  A  Sabine  deity,  whose  temple  was  on  the  Quirinal,  was  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Sancus,  Fidius,  and  Semo.     See  Keighllei/  on  OvitL  F.  vi.  213. 

§  <'  A  temple  was  built  to  Faunus  on  the  inland  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines,  and  dedicated  A.  U.  C.  509.'* — Keightley  on  Ovid,  F.  ii.  193. 
His  worship  was  introduced  by  Evander,  v.  90. 

II  "  Between  Saturn  and  the  Trojan  settlement,  the  legend  counted  only  three 
kings  of  the  aborigines,  Picus,  Faunus,  and  Latinus,  son  after  son ;  who,  when  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  were  exalted  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  adored  as  Indigetes.  It 
is  only  the  later  account  which  makes  Latinus  full  in  the  battle  with  Turnus  or  Me- 
•Antius;  ncccording  to  the  genuine  legend,  he  disappeared,  and  was  worshipped  as 
-r  Latiaiis."—  I^teb.  i.  p.  66. 
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There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUN  I,  who  were  believed 
to  occasion  the  nightmare  (iudibria  noctis  vel  ephialten  immittere), 
Plin.  XXV.  4. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons  and 
merchandise ;  —  supposed  to  transform  himself  into  different  shapes, 
Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence,  Vertumnis  natus  iniquis,  an  inconstant  man, 
fforat.  Sat,  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits;  the  wife  of  Ver- 
turonus,  Ovid.  Met,  xiv.  623,  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  called  Chloris  by  the  Greeks, 
Lactant.  i.  20.  6.     Ovid,  Fast,  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries*;  whose  temple  was  always 
open  at  the  top,  Festus,  (Se  supra  fie  quid  nisi  sidera  cemat,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when  before  the  building  of  the  Capitol  all  the 
temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed  {exaugurarentur)^  it  alone 
could  not,  Liv,  i.  55,  v.  54.  Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere, 
GelL  xii.  6.,  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  Liv,  ibid.f 

Pales,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds; 
usually  feminine,  Pastoria  Pales,  Flor,  i,  20.  [^Ovid,  F,  iv.  72L 
See  p.  1.] 

HYMEN  vel  HYMENiEUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat,  Ep,  i.  16. 60.  J 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation^  or  respite  from  business, 
Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  307.     \_Hor,  Ep,  i.  10.  49.] 

AVER  RUNG  US,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs  {mala  avemm- 
cabat),  Varr.  vi.  5. There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  or  Robigo,  the  goddess,  who 
preserved  com  from  blight  (a  rubigine),  Gell.  v.  13.  Ovid  mentions 
only  the  goddess  Robigo,  Fast.  iv.  91L§ 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv.  in  Virg.^n,  vii.  84. 
CLOACINA,  of  the  cloaca,  or  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS  (nymphcB), 

•  The  DH  Termini,  invented  by  Numa,  were,  in  his  time,  nothing  more  tlian 
square  stones  or  posts,  erected  to  mark  the  limits  of  public  and  private  property.  Any 
person  might  kill  the  individual  who  removed  or  attempted  to  remove  them ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  law  still  more  inviolable,  Numa  instituted  a  festival  in  their 
honour,  called  the  Terminalia,  On  the  ceremonies  observed,  see  Ovid,  J'\  ii.  6.  39. 
Meb,  i.  p.  201. 

t  Rather,  that  its  boundaries  would  not  fall  back.  Livy  states  the  same  of  Juvcn- 
tas,  a  token  that  the  youth  of  the  Roman  empire  would  not  fade.  See  Nieb.  i. 
p.  428. 

I  •*  At  Rome  she  had  an  altar  by  the  temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  gate  which  was 
called  from  her  the  gate  of  Lavema,  Porta  LavemaUs,  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
this  goddess  near  Formis.  (Ctc.  AtU  vii.  8.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  l.avernaand 
Latona  arc  related,  and  both  names  derived  from  Uiteot  significatory  of  da  kness  or  o6- 
scuriiy.  It  is  rather  curious  that  t  andv  should  be  commutable,  yet  the.e  are  many 
instances  of  it,  such  as  t^AAw  and  vello,  d4\(a  and  voto,  kXitvs  and  clious.  To  these 
may  perhaps  be  added,  LoHnus  and  Lavinumy  and  certainly  valUSi  and  the  Gennan 
thai,  and  English  dale.""--  Keighlley's  Myth.  p.  474. 

§  A  dog  was  sacrificed,  to  represent  Canicula,  the  dog-star.   {Ovid,  F.  iv.  941.) 

«  Pro  cane  sidereo  canis  hie  imponitur  ars ; 
Et,  quare  pereat,  nil  nisi  uomen  habet.** 
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fcmili  ia^et,  whm  presided  awer  all  parts  of  the  earth :  orer  moun- 
taiiis,  Oreiiia;  woodb,  Zhyades,  HawmAyode»j  NgqMBm;  men  aad 
fimntauis,  Naidtka  vel  Sdiada;  the  sea,  A^rvadlBf,  Oeeamitides,  &c 
— ^  Edcii  mer  was  fopposed  to  bare  a  particular  deity,  whopresided 
orer  h ;  as,  Tiberimms  over  the  T3>er,  Virp.  JEn.  TiiL  SI.  77.  EndSmmM 
over  the  Po ;  Untrimo  rmitUj  with  the  counteoance  of  a  boD,  and  boms ; 
MM  all  rirers  were  represented,  {qwod  Jhamma  sumt  atrodity  ui  ktyri^ 
Festos ;  T^  yrvpier  bi^xims  et  wtrngituM  aqmarmmj  Vet.  ScfaoL  in  Horat. 
Od.  hr.  14.  25.  Sie  tourifimmU  rohitur  Aufkita,)  Virg.  G.  iv.  371. 
Orid.  Met.  hu  pr.  JElkn.  ii  53.  Ckodian.  coos.  Prob.  214^  &c.  The 
sources  of  rireni  were  particularlj  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cul- 
tivated with  religious  ceremonies,  Senec*  Ep.  41.  Temples  were 
erected ;  as  to  Clitumnus,  PUm.  Ep.  viiL  8.,  to  Uissus,  jPtnacm,.  L 
19. ;  small  pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the 
presiding  deities  propitious;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  swim 
near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the  touch  of  a  naked  body  was 
supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated  waters,  ihid.  &  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  22. 
Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  ktctu  Vadimonis,  Plin.  Ep. 
TiiL  20.,  in  which  were  several  floating  islands,  ibicL  &  PHru  ii.  95. 
s.  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that 
of  Bandusia,  Od.  iii.  1 3.,  whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed^ 
-Ep.i.  18. 104. 

Under  the  Semombs  were  also  included  the  judges  in  die  infernal 
regions,  MINOS,  ^dcu$  and  Rhadamanthus ;  CHARON,  the  ferry- 
man  of  hell,  (Portitor,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  298.  Porthmeus,  -€o»,  Ju- 
venal, iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the 
rivers  Styx  and  Acheron^  and  extracted  from  each  his  portorium  or 
freight  (natUum),  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto ;  hence  caHed 
Portitor;  the  dog  CERBERUS^  a  three-headed  monster,  who 
guarded  the  entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like  ;  as  Ptefy,  Faitk,  Hope^  Concordy  Fortune  *,  Famcy 
IMens,  Ovid.  F.  vi.  245.  Cic  de  N.  D.  iii.  36.  Liv.  xxii.  10.]  Ac. 
Cic.  Nat.  D,  ii.  23.,  even  vices  and  diseases.  Id,  Legg.  ii.  11.  NaL 
D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal,  i.  115.;  and  under  the  emperors  likewise  foreign 
deities;  as  /m,  OsUiSf  AnubiSf  of  the  Egyptians,  Luean.  viii.  831.; 
also  the  winds  and  the  tempests :  Eurusj  the  east  wind ;  Autier  or 
Notu$i  the  south  wind ;  ZephyruSy  the  west  wind ;  Boreasy  the  north 
wind;  AfricuSy  the  south-west;  Corus,  the  northeast;  and  ^OLUS, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Lquri 
islands,  hence  called  Insula  ^olia:  AURiE,  the  air-nymphs  or 
sylphs,  ftc.f 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  tliey  might  do  them 
good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them  ;  as  Averruneus  and 
JM^MS.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a  bad ;  the  former  was 
called  Dijovis  {ajurando\  or  Dieepiier,  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or 
VsDics,  GM.  V.  12.  But  Ovid  makes  Vefovis  the  same  with  Jw^iter 
parruty  or  mom  magnns^  Fust.  iii.  445.  &c 

*  Utr  t«m|kl«  at  Antiura  was  of  great  cvlebritr.  —  Bar.  Od,  i.  xxrr. 

f^  Xh«  Hor«^  Ood<i«sse«  of  the  Seasons  daughter  of  Jupher  and  Thcmia.  (Owid. 
F.  v»  tl7»^     A  IvtnpU  wa»  built  to  Tcw^ftttms  bj  L.  Sdpio,  mho 
A.  UCSSS.  — a^i^.  ^  «» 
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11.  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  THE  MINISTERS  OF  SACRED 

THINGS.* 

Thb  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a  distinct 
order  from  the  other  citizens.  (See  p.  96.)  They  were  usually  chosen 
from  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods  (omnium  deorum  saceT' 
dotes)  ;  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity  (uni  alicui  numini 
addicti).    Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  The  PONTIFICES  (a  posse  facere,  gtda  illis  jtis  erat  sacra 
faciendi ;  vd  potitu  a  ponte  faciendo,  juim  ab  its  sublicitis  est  foetus 
primum  et  restitutus  sape,  cum  ideo  sacra  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  Jiantj 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  Liv,  iv.  4.  Dionys,  ii.  73.,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ; 
four  in  number  [<<  t.  e,  half  for  the  Ramnes,  half  for  ihe  Tities*'*  M^. 
1.  p.  258.],  till  the  yeiar  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were  created 
from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.f  Some  think,  that  originally  there  was 
only  one  Pontifex ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20.  ii.  2* 
Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  Liv.  Ep,  89.  They  were 
divided  into  M ajores  and  Minores,  Cic.  Harusp.  R.  6.  Xtv.xxiL  57* 
Some  suppose  the  seven  added  by  Sylla  and  their  successors  to  have 
been  called  minores;  and  the  eight  old  ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen 
in  their  room,  Majores.  Others  think  the  majores  were  patricians, 
and  the  minores  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the 
dbtinction  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla,  Liv,  ib.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Pontifices  was  called  COLLEGIUM^  Cic. 
Dom.  12. 

The  jPon^^/£o0f  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things ;  and, 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed  what  re- 
gulations they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their  mandates, 
they  could  fine,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  olfence.  Diony%iu8 
says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  one,  nor  bound 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  people, 
ii.  73.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations ;  for  we 
learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige 
them,  even  against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office, 
Dom.  45.,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as  from 
all  others,  to  the  people,  Asccn.  in  Cic.  MiL  12.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic.  Dom*  i.  51.   Harusp. 

*  «  That  the  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  first  initiated  the  Romans  into  the  mysteries 
And  ceremonies  of  religion,  is  very  clear,  from  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  who  is 
speaking  of  Caere,  a  town  in  Etruria:  —  *  Sacrarium  populi  Romani,  diversorium 
sacerdotum,  ac  receptaculum  sacrorum.*  From  this  circumstance  of  religious  rites 
being  particularly  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  C«re  to  the  gods,  the  word  emreinonids 
seems  to  have  been  derived.  "—JEncyc.  Metrop. 

f  **  Cicero  indeed  says,  that  Numa  instituted  five  pontiffs  (de  Rep,  ii.  14.)  ;  but 
here  he  reckons  the  chief  pontiff  among  the  major  pontiffs,  among  whom  he  was  not 
included.  Had  their  number  been  five,  the  Ogulnian  law  would  have  added  just  as 
many  plebeians,  not  four  merely ;  especially  as  five  was  the  plebeian  number.  After 
that  law  was  passed,  including  the  chief  pontiff,  they  made  nine,  like  the  augm^;  Being 
the  same  multiple  of  the  number  of  the  original  tribes ;  hence  Sylla  stigmented  them 
to  five  times  three.  **-^  Nkb,  i.  p.  258.  Note. 
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JR,  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that  the  inferior 
priests  did  their  duty,  Diany$.  ibid*  From  the  diiferent  parts  of  their 
office)  the  Greeks  called  them  icpo$»Sa0xaX«i,  UpwiiMt,  /£^o<^'Xaxc^,  it^Q^carruiy 
Sacrarum  doctores,  administratoreSj  custodesy  et  interpreteny  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of  Pon- 
Hfices  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionys,  ii.  73.,  till  the  year  650 ; 
when  Domitius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  the  people,  SueL 
Ner.  2.  Cic.  Rull,  ii.  7.  VelL  ii.  12.  Sylla  abrogated  this  law,  Ascoru 
in  Cic,  CaciL  S. ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Labienus,  a  tribune,  through 
the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  Antony  again  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests,  Dio,  xliv. 
Jin, ;  thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly,  i^w/.,  Jurto 
creatuii  Veil.  ii.  61.  In  confusione  rerum  ac  tumultUj  pontiJiccUttm 
maximum  iniercepity  Liv.  Epit.  117.  Pansa  once  more  restored  the 
right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic,  Ep,  ad  Brut,  5,  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the 
fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above  the  usual  number  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  which  power  the  succeeding  emperors  exercised,  so  that  the 
number  of  priests  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio,  Ii.  20.  liii.  17. 

The  chief  of  the  Ponti/ices  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXIM  US ; 
(audd  maximus  rerum,  qwB  ad  sacra,  et  reHgiones  pertinent,  judex  sit, 
Festus :  Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum.  Id. 
In  Ordo  Sacerdotum  ;)  which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54. 
He  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the  other  pontijices  were  chosen 
by  the  college,  Liv,  xxv.  5.,  commonly  from  among  those  who  had 
borne  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The  first  plebeian  Pontifex 
M,  was  T.  Coruncanius,  Liv,  Ep,  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Pontifex  M, 
was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters,  Liv,  i.  20. 
ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  performed ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  subject  to  him,  Liv,  ii.  2. 
He  could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the  city,  although  invested 
with  consular  authority,  Iav,  Ep,  xix.  /.  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit.  Anncd, 
iii.  51.  58.,  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  although 
they  were  magistrates,  Liv,  ibid,  xl.  2.  42.    Cic,  Phil,  xi.  8. 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its  ministers 
we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on  Tremellius,  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute,  used  injurious  lan- 
guage to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M,  ( Sacrorumque  qudm  magistratuum 
jus  potentius fuit),  Liv.  Ep.  xlvii.  But  the  Pontifices  appear,  at  least 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the 
tribunes,  Cic,  Dom,  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M,  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  417.  Gelt.  i.  12.  Senec, 
Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected  their  duty,  he  repri- 
manded, Liv,  Iv.  44.,  or  punished  them,  xxviii.  II.,  sometimes  by  a 
sentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Cic.  Har.  resp,  7.  Legg.  ii.  9.  hiv. 
viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M,  was  requisite  in  public  and  solemn 
religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games,  or  the  like,  Liv, 
iv,  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.,  made  a  prayer,  Suet,  CI,  22.,  or  dedicated 
a  temple,  Liv,  ix.  46. ;  also,  when  a  general  devoted  himself  for  his 
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army,  Liv,  viii.  9.  x.  7.  ^.,  to  repeat  over  before  them  the  form  of 
words  proper  to  be  used,  (its  verba  prceire^  v.  carmen  prcrfari,)  ibid.  & 
V.  41.,  which  Seneca  calls  Pontificale  carnien,  ConsoLad  Marc.  13. 
It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without  hesitation, 
Valer.Max,  viii.  13.  2.  He  attended  at  the  Comitia;  especially  when 
priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate  them,  Liv,  xxvii.  8. 
xl.  42. ;  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  were  made,  Tacit  Efist. 
i.  15.  GeiL  V.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic.  Dom.  13.  Plin,  Pan,  37.  At  these 
the  other ponfi/tces  also  attended:  hence  the  Comitia  were  said  to  be 
held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be  done,  apttd pontijices,  vel  pro 
collegio  ponHficumy  in  presence  of,  ibid^  Soiennia  pro  pontijice  sus- 
ciperCy  to  perform  the  due  sacred  rights  in  the  presence,  or  according 
to  the  direction,  of  the  Pontifex  MaximuSy  Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing 
done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  PonHficio  jure  Jteri,  Cic.  Dom.  14. 
And  when  the  Pontifex  M.  pronounced  any  decree  of  the  college  in 
their  presence,  he  was  said  pro  collegio  respokdere,  Cic. pro  Dom. 
53.  The  decision  of  the  college  was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  however  was  bound  to  obey  it,  Liv,  xxxi.  9.  What 
only  three  pontijices  determined  was  held  valid.  Id,  resp,  Har,  6.  But, 
in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  was  requisite, 
Liv,  ix.  46.  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing, 
(cvJHS  est  summa  potestas  omnium  rentm,  Cic.  ibid.)  might  confer  the 
dedication  of  a  temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force 
the  Pontifex  M,  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will :  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  Flavins,  Liv,  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Flamines  and  Rex 
Sacrorum  seemed  to  have  judged  together  with  the  PontiJiceSy  Cic. 
Dom.  49.,  and  even  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  same  college, 
ibid,  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontijices  to  judge  concerning 
marriages.  Tacit,  AnnaL  i.  10.  Dio,  xlvii.  44. 

Tlie  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  regulating 
the  year  and  the  public  calendar.  Suet.  Jul,  40.  Aug.  31.  Macrch. 
Sat.  i.  14.,  called  FASTI  [SACRI  or]  KALENDARES,  because  the 
days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or  from  beginning  to 
end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the  whole  year,  what  days  were 
fasti,  and  what  nefasti,  A'C,  Festus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  con- 
fined to  the  pontijices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.,  till  C.  Flavius  divulged 
them  (fastos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit),  Liv.  ix.  46.  (See  p.  165.) 
In  the  Pasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates, particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  18.  Vakr.  Max.  vi.  2.  Cic. 
Sext  14.  Att.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13.  Thus,  enumeratio  fastorumy  quasi  anno^ 
rum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tusc.  i.  28.,  Fasti  memoresy  permanent  records, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  17.  4.  iv.  14. 4.,  pictiy  variegated  with  different  colours, 
Ovid.  Past.  i.  11.,  signantes  tempora.  Id.  657.  Hence  a  list  of  the 
consuls,  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  some  persons 
digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545,  are  called  Fasti  Consulares,  or 
the  Capitolian  marbles,  because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol, 
by  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese. 

In  later  times  it  became  customary  to  add,  on  particular  days, 
after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence.    Thus, 
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Ml  tlur  LupmrcaUth  <t  *^*>  ■■*■  f^  ^'aiKr^irikMi  of)  ^Mt  Aateoy  fasd 
liltWri^il  the  croirn  to  Cmst,  Cic  /^bi^  ii.  S4.  —  To  bsve  one^s  name 
lliuv  iiwrked  (adscriptum)  in  tJbe  /^Mfiu  was  TecLoDed  the  highest 
Imiiuur,   6'ir.  is>.  «u/  BruL  15.    Oci^  ^cuC  L  9.    TodL  Amh.  i.  15. 

1«¥)itJMCi)i  prubiiblyi  the  origin  of  cKDtmmmxm  m  the  cborch  of 
((mud)  1  M  it  wu  the  greatest  diigricc  to  hare  «Be't  name  erased 
tVoM)  Ih^  F($s(i,  Cic.  Sext«14w  1^13.  Vot.  iLSS.  hr.  fin.  Tacit 
AuMul.  iii.  17. 

Tho  hookii  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  caoses  of  tiie  Roman  f»* 
livM)«  (or  thu  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  (hid,  FaaL  L  7.  (Piis- 
U^Ml'M  Mn  appeiiamturt  in  guilms  tothu  amm  Jk  dtacriptiay  Festus; 
^mA  «^  imm^i%lmi  tt  regibui  edUi  swUy  hid,  tL  S.)  The  first  six  of 
Ui^HM  in\\f  Mro  «xtant« 

1m  mu'U'ul  limes,  the  Poniifex  M.  used  to  draw  op  a  diort  account  of 
(h^  ^hltc  uwnsactions  of  every  year  in  a  book,  [or  rather  on  a  whited 
UlUc  ]  V*^  uA^OM  ^fftrtbat,  vel  potius  rrferebaiy)  and  to  expose  this 
u>;t^wr  iu  AU  o|H)n  place  at  hit  house,  where  the  people  might  come 
«MkU  ^"4^  U  ;  (  prapombat  tabuiam  domi,  poU$tat  mi  esmt  popmia  eoyiio- 
4««Wi«  >  \^hKa  i\M\tinued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mucius  Scsevola, 
\^hv«  ^4u  al^ut  ui  tht»  massacre  of  Marius  and  Cinna.  These  records 
«vtv  v^Unk  iu  thv  time  of  Cicero,  ANN  ALES  maxtsiit,  Cic  Orat. 
W  I V,    itvlL  i\«  3.»  «w  having  been  composed  by  the  Pomtifex  Mtanmrns. 

thv  ^ku«U  iXMupo*^  by  the  Pontt/ex  before  Rome  was  taken  bj 
Ihi'  iUuU  c^Ucd  mUo  Commkntarii,  perished  most  of  them  with  the 
^Mi>,  l«i^  vi,  U  AtWr  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Pontifice$  seem  to  have 
Uu^^hhI  ihv  vuslom  of  compiling  annals:  but  several  private  persons 
\v«U|K^«>U  htetiM  ical  accounts  of  the  Roman  affiiirs ;  which,  from  their 
rt^cmlUniuH)  to  the  poutilical  records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  nsr- 
r«iiHUit  they  likewise  styled  Annals;  as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso, 
i  V\  ♦Ah^  I*V,  i*  4K  55.  ii.  MX  58,  x.  9-  S7,  &c  DUmys,  iv.  7-  15. 
(iV/^  u  i%    Hortensius,  V*H.  ii.  16,     So  also  Tacitus. 

'11)0  memoirs  ((rvunf/>*aT«)  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  his 
own  action*  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic.  Fa$m.  v.  12. 
JSjiu.  Itk  Km  V.  «1.  Suei.  Awg.  74.  7VA.  61.  [TW.  ^fse.iv.  4a],  as 
Juliu*  Csesar  modestly  calls  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars,  Cic 
Mnti.  75.  Su4L  CW.  56. ;  and  Gellius  calls  Xenopl)on*s  book  concerning 
the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates  (^dwfunttAtsuvfMta)  Memorabilia  Sth 
craH$i  xiv.  3.  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thmg  which  a  person 
wrote  or  ordered  to  be  written  as  a  meBwrandum  for  himself  or  others, 
(q¥a  commeminisse  opus  esseij  notes  to  help  the  memory;)  as  the 
heads  of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut  i^.  Qutiie- 
tihan.  iv.  1.  69.  x.  7*  30.,  notes  taken  from  the  discourse  or  book  of 
another,  Id.  ii.  11.  7.  iii.  8.  67.,  or  any  book  whatever,  in  which  short 
notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down :  thus,  Gmtmeniarii  regis  Numm^ 
Liv.  i.  SI,  32.,  Sertni  TuUii,  ib.  60,  Emnimis,  xl.  11.  6.,  regum,  Cic 
lUbir.  perd.  5.»  duaris,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  14.,  Tmgamiy  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106. 
Hence  a  commentariisy  a  clerk  or  secretary,  GnUer^  p.  89.  Ccelius, 
iu  writing  to  Cicero,  calls  the  ttcUi  publicth  or  public  registers  of  the 

citVi  COMMBNTARIUS  RERUM  URBANARUM,  Cic.  Fom.  Vlii.  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Poniifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the  power  of 
Ul\>  imd  desth»  Cic.  Har.  retp.  7.   Legg*  ii.  9. ;  but  their  sentence 
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might  be  rerersed  by  the  people,  Asean.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  12.    Lh. 
xxxvii.  51.  x1.  2. 

The  Pontifex  M,y  although  possessed  of  so  great  power,  is  called 
by  Cicero  privatus,  Cat.  i.  2.,  as  not  being  a  magistrate.  But  some 
think  that  the  title  PonHfix  Maximus  is  here  applied  to  Scij)io  by 
anticipation;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office,  accoraing  to 
Paterculus,  ii.  3.,  contrary  to  the  account  of  Appian,  B,  Civ.  i.  p.  359.> 
and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person^  Off, 
i.  22.    Livy  expressly  opposes  Pontifices  to  privaius,  v.  52. 

The  PonUfices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple  {toga  pratexta), 
Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.,  and  a  woollen  cap,  ( Ga^ 
UruSi  pileus  vel  Titt&lus,  Festus,  and  Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  with  a  small  rod  (virgula)  wrapt  round  with  wool,  and  a  tuil  or 
tassel  on  the  top  of  it ;  called  apex,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  683. 
viii.  664.  x.  270.;  of\en  put  for  the  whole  cap,  Liv.  vi.  41.  CicLegg. 
i«  1.;  thus  ircUos  tremere  regum  apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on 
the  head  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat,  Od.  iii.  21.  19.;  or 
for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used 
instead  of  a  cap  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv.  ibid.  Sulpicius  Galba 
was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  (fl^per 
prokqmui)  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.4. 
Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing;  as,  mantis  apex^  Sil. 
xii.  709.,  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament,  as,  apex  senectutis 
est  aueioritasy  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Italy, 
lAv.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.  fragm.  62.  The  first  Pontifex  M.  freed 
from  that  restriction  was  r.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  618,  Liv.  SpO, 
59. :  so  afterwards  Cassar,  Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifix  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  lix.  15.,  on  which 
account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while  Lepidus  was 
alive.  Suet.  Aug.  31.,  which  Tiberius,  Dio.  Ivi.  SO.,  and  Seneca,  de 
Clem.  i.  10.,  impute  to  his  clemency.  But  with  what  justice,  we  may 
learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in 
other  respects.  For,  afler  depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Trium- 
virate, A.  U.  718,  Dio.  xlix.  12.,  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time 
to  Circe]  i  under  custody.  Suet.  16.  Dio,  Md.,  he  forced  him  to 
come  to  Rome  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with 
great  indignity,  Dio.  liv.  15.  —  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741, 
Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  ibid.  27.  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  420.,  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  successors,  and  the 
title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the  time  of  Gratian,  Zosim.  iv.  36., 
or  rather  of  Theodosius ;  for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian  this  title 
is  annexed.  When  there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us 
that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontifex  ilf.,  liii.  17. ;  but  this  rule  was  soon 
after  violated,  Capitolin.  in  BaUnn.  8.  The  Hierarchy  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established  partly  on  the  model  of 
the  Pont^ex  M.  and  the  college  of  Pontifices. 

The  Pontifices  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  (habitcmtj  sc 
Cssar,  in  sacrd  vid,  domopublicd,  Suet.  Caes.  46.)  called  Reg lA,  PA'n. 
JEp.  iv.  1 1.  6.  (quod  in  ed  sacra  a  rege  sacrificulo  erant  solita  usurpari^ 
Festus ;  vel  gudd  in  ed  rex  sacrifictUus  habiiare  consuSsset,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  ^n.  viii.  363.)  —  Thus,    when    Augustus   became   Pontifex 
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JfortffHa,  he  made  poblic  a  part  of  bis  house ;  and  gave  the  Rkoia 
(which  Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  Rex  saerorum)  to  the  Vestal 
Virgins;  to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous,  Dio,  liv.  27.;  whence 
some  suppose  it  the  same  with  the  He^ia  NunuB^  the  palace  of  Numa, 
Ovi<L  TrisL  iii.  1.  SO.,  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude  under 
the  name  oXmonumenta  regisy  Od.  i.  2.  15.,  and  Augustus,  Suet.  76. — 
said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  OvicL  FaH,  vi.  263., 
called  ATRIUM  regium,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  Others  suppose  it  different. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  regia  mentioned  by  Festus 
in  Equus  October  ;  in  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  GelL  iv.  6. 
Plutarch.  Q,  Rom,  96.,  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars, 
t.  e,  the  Ancilia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  as  being  Pontifex 
M,,  xliv.  1 7.  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to 
Jupiter  every  NundiruB  or  market-day,  by  the  wife  of  the  Flamen 
dialis  (Fi^minica),    Sat,  i.  16. 

A  Pontifex  M,  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching,  and  even 
by  seeing,  a  dead  body.  Settee,  cansol,  ad  Marc,  15.,  Dio,  liv.  28.  35. 
IvL  31.,  as  was  an  augur.  Tacit,  AnnaL  i.  62.  So  the  high  priest 
among  the  Jews,  Levit,  xxi.  11.  Even  tlie  statue  of  Augustus  was 
removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the  sight  of 
slaughter,  Dio.  Ix.  1  '3,  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  Pontifex  M. 
was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q,  Rom.  72., 
whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly  from  the  flight, 
chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds  (ex  avium  gestu  vel  garritu  et  specHone, 
Festus),  and  also  from  other  appearances,  CicFam.  vi.  6»  Ilorat  Od. 
iii.  27.  Stc;  a  body  of  priests  (amplissimi  saeerdotii  collegium,  Cic, 
Fam.  iii.  10.)  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv, 
\,  36.*,  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  respecting  the 
public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  con- 
sulting them,  (nisi  au^ncato,  Liv.  i.  36.  vi.  41.,  sine  auspiciis,  Cic. 
Divin.  i.  2.,  nisi  augurio  actOy  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Ver.  v.  6.,  vel  capto,  Suet. 
Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  consequence  they  were 
equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  Div.  i,  I6,f 

AuouR  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic.  Divin, 
ii.  3,  4.  Fam,  vi.  6.  So,  Augur  ApoUoy  i.  e.  qui  augurio  praesty  the 
god  of  augury,  Horat.  Od,  i.  2.  32.  Virg.  JBn,  iv.  376.  Auspex 
denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens  (auspicia  vel 
omina)y  Herat.  Od.  iii.  27.  8.,  particularly  the  priest  who  officiated  al 
marriages,  ytireyto/.  x.  336.  Cic,  Cluent,  5,  Plaut,  Cas,prol,  86.  SueL 
CI.  26.  Liv,  xlii.  12.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom  of  consulting 
the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropped,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  i.  15.  ii.  3. 
Legg,  ii.  13.,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage 
contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  performed,  were 
called  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic.  Divin,  i,  16.,  otherwise  PraxeneUSf 

*  Tbey  were  generally  senators  of  consular  rank,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
dignities  of  the  republic  (See  MUldletons  Cic.  ii.  426.)  **  S.  Sulpicius  Tullio, 
de  TuUi4  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  iv.  5.),  te  patrem  tuum,  prielorem,  consulem,  augurem 
vidisse.'*— r. 

f  "  Cic.  L»l.  5  2.  His  proitmis  N^onist  cum  in  hortos  D.  Bruti  auguris,  com^ 
mentandicauid,  ut  auolety  venisserous.** — T. 
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eonciliixtarest  vapayvfuftMi^  pranubi.  Hence  autpex  is  put  for  a  far^urei^ 
or  director ;  thus,  Auspex  iegis,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  ?•  Auspices  captomm 
cperumf  favourers,  Vtr^,  ^n,  iii.  2(X  Diis  auspicUmSt  under  the 
direction  or  conduct  of,  Id.  iv.  45.  So  atispioe  musdy  Horat.  £p.  L  3. 13* 
Teucroy  Od.  i.  7.  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  used  promis- 
cuously, Virp,  JEn.  u  392.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47. ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future  events 
from  the  inspection  of  birds ;  augurium,  from  any  omen  or  prodigies 
whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.;  but  each  of  these  words 
is  oflen  put  for  the  omen  itself,  Virg.  j^n.  iii.  89.  499.  Auourium 
Salutis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
ask  safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  TctciL 
Aimed,  xiu  23.  Civ.  Div.  i.  47*  The  omens  were  also  called  ostenta, 
portentUf  inonstrOf  prodigia  (jquia  ostendunt,  portendunt^  monstrantf 
pradicunt),  Cic.  Div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Perbmnia^ 
Festus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  ii.  36.,  from  the  beaks  of  birds,  as  it 
is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons,  ex  acuminibus,  a  kind  of 
auspices  peculiar  to  war,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  the 
Tuscans  :  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  instructed  as  carefully 
in  this  art  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the  Greek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  36. 
Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of 
the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  were  sent  to  each  of  the  twelve 
states  of  Etruria  to  be  taught.  Civ.  Div,  i.  41.*  Valerius  Maximua 
says  ten^  i.  1.     It  should  probably  be,  in  both  authors,  one  to  each.f 

Before  tlie  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (auguriis  legere)  who 
shpuld  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should  govern  it  when 
built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus  the  Aventine,  aa 
places  to  make  their  observations  {templa  ad  inaugurandum).  Six 
vultures  first  appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  (augurium)  to  Remus : 
and  after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,  (nundato 
ewgurioy  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantatOy  Divin.  L  47.,  see  p.  83,  84.) 
twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was  saluted 
king  by  his  own  party.  The  partisans  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown 
to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from 
the  number  of  birds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the  contest  they 
came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Remus  fell.     The  common  repcnrt 

•  "  The  Etrurian  chiefs,  the  Magnates  (priftcipet  Etruria),  were  the  persons  from 
whom  the  noble  Roman  youths  received  instruction  in  the  sacred  sciences  of  divination; 
a  warlike,  sacerdotal  race,  like  the  Chaldsans  ;  they  were  the  Lucumdnes,  whose  an- 
cestors had  committed  to  writing  the  revelations  of  Tages."  (Nieb,  i.  p.  100.) 
**  The  peculiar  secret  of  the  Etruscans  was  the  interpretation  of  lightning;  tiiis,  and 
all  the  branches  of  their  aruspicy,  were  taught  in  sacerdotal  schools  ;  they  were  also 
laid  down  in  the  secred  books  which  recorded  the  oral  instructions  of  Tages.**  {lb. 
p.  115.)  **  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  youths  of  rank  were 
instructed  in  the  Etruscan  language  and  literature,  as  they  were  subsequently  in 
the  Greek.  "--/6.  p.  116. 

f  <*  All  the  Sabcllians,  but  especially  the  Marsians,  were  interpreters  of  omenta 
chie6y  from  the  6igbt  of  birds.*'— ^Itf6.  i.  p.  85. 
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i«9  that  Remoi  was  slain  by  Romulut  for  having,  in  deriskm,  leapt 
aver  his  walU,  Liv,  i.  ?• 

After  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter 
upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Dumps,  iii.  85.  But 
Dionysius  informs  us  that,  in  his  time,  this  custom  was  observed 
merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  those 
elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose  about  twilight^ 
and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air,  attended  by  an 
augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left,  which 
was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thinff  had  happened* 
This  verbal  declaration,  although  fiilse,  was  re^oned  sufficient^ 
Dumya,  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Roraolusy 
three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  lAv,  x«  6.,  as  the  Haru^neeSf 
Dionys.  ii.  22.,  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid,  64.  A  fourth  waa 
added,  probably  by  Servius  TuUius,  when  he  increased  the  number  of 
tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four  tribes.  Id.  iv.34.  Liv,  i,  13.  The 
augurs  were  at  first  all  patricians ;  till  A.  U.  454  [B.  C.  3CX)J,  wheo 
five  plebeians  were  added,  Liv,  x.  9.  [by  the  Ogulnian  law].  SyUm 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  Liv,  JE^,  Ixxxix.  They  were  aft 
first  chosen,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the  Comitia  Cufiata^  Dionys. 
ii.  64.,  and  afterwards  underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  pontifieUi 
Liv.  iii.  37.   See  p.  250.* 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Maoistbr  Colleoii* 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatever  (Time 
d)ey  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  oi  their  office,  Plktu  Bp* 
iv.  8.,  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q,  Horn,  97.,  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  secrets  of  the  empire.  —  The  laws  of  friendship  were 
anciently  observed  with  great  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  waa 
admitted  into  their  number  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of 
the  college,  Cic,  Fam,  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about 
any  thing  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age, 
Cic.  Sen,  18. 

As  the  Ponii^fices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  so  the 
augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic,  Harusp,  9.  They  derived  tokena 
(signa)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources ;  from  appearances  in 
the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning ;  from  the  singing  or  flight  of 
birds,  SUU.  Theb,  iii.  482.;  from  the  eating  of  chickens;  from 
quadrupeds ;  and  from  uncommon  accidents,  called  Dirne,  v.  -a.  The 
birds  which  gave  omens    by  singing  (oscinbs)  were,  the   raven 

!carvus)y  the  crow  (cormar),  the  owl  {noctua  vel  hubo)^  the  cock 
gaUus  gallinaceus),  &C.,  Festus,  Plifu  x.  20.  s,  22.  29.  s,  42. — by 
flight  (alitbs  vel  prapetes),  were,  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c  ib»  GelL 
vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Virg,  JSn,  iii.  361.  Cic,  Div,  i.  47.  Nat,  D,  ii.  64. — 
by  feeding  chickens  (pulli),  Cic,  Div,  ii.  34.  (see  p.  83.)  much 
attended  to  in  war,  Plin,  x.  22.  8,  24.  Liv,  x.  40. ;  and  contempt  of 
their  intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes;  aa  in 
the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who,  when  the  person 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens  (pullarius)  told  him  that  they 

•    **  Cicero  was  made  augur  in  his  54th  year.      See  MiddletofCs  Ujfe  if  Oc. 
i.  p.  426.**-- r. 
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WDidd  sot  eat,  whieh  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  saying.  Then  let  them  drink*  Afler  which,  en- 
ngiog  the  enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cie. 
IfaL  2x  ii.  S.  Div,  u  16.  Zcv.  EpU.  xix.  Valer.  Max,  i.  4.  S.  Con-> 
aeming  ominous  birds,  &c.  see  StaL  Tkeb,  iii.  502,  Ac 

The  badges  of  the  augin's  (OfnamefOa  auguraHoy  Liv.  x.  7.)  were, 
\*  A  land  of  robe,  called  TRABEA,  striped  with  purple  (yirgaia  vel 
paitmaa,  a  trab^us  dicta)^  according  to  Servius,  made  of  purple  and 
aearlet  (eu  pmrpurd  ei  eoooo  mistum)  in  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  612.  So 
Dianysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  Salii,  ii.  70.,  who  describes  it 
as  fastened  with  dasps,  ibid. ;  hence  dtbaphum  (i.  e.  purpuram  bis 
tinctam)  cogHarey  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16., 
dibapko  vesHre,  to  make  one,  AtL  ii.  9. — 2.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape, 
like  that  of  the  PontificeSi  ibid. — 3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  they 
anrried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens 
(^qu9  regumet  coeU  deierminarent),  called  LITUUS,  [resembling  a 
cwmeTj']  (baeuhts  ▼.  -urn,  ^ne  nodo  adtmeuSy  Liv.  i.  IS.  Inettrvum  et 
imriter  a  swnmo  if^iexum  baciUumy  quod  ab  ejus  lituiy  quo  canituvy 
mmiHtudine  nomen  inveniiy  Cic.  Div.  i.  17.  Virpa  brevis,  in  parte 
qmd  robmgtior  est,  inewvoy  Gell.  v.  8.). 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens  (SERVABAT  de 
OMiOi  V.  ceelum,  Cic  Div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Lucan.  i.  601. 
▼.  395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (post  mediam  noctemy  GelL 
iii.  2.,  medid  nocte,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.,  ciim  est  silentium,  Festus.  Node 
81LBVTIO,  Uv,  ix.  38.  viii.  23.,  t^terto  caloy  ita  ut  apertis  uti  Hceat 
htumisy  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  71.  Id  silentium  dicimus  in  auspieio,  quod 
amm  fjUio  carets  Cic.  Div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  JDionys.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place  called  arx  or 
TSMPMm*,  Ztv.  i.  18.,  vd  tabbrnaculum,  Liv,  iv.  7.  Cie,  Div, 
iL  35.,  which  Plutarch  calls  o^v^,  in  MarcelL  p.  300.  —  where  the 
▼lew  was  open  on  all  sides ;  and,  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  some- 
times  pulled  down.  Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a 
solemn  prayer,  (epfata,  plur.  Serv.  Virg,  JSn,yi,  197.,  whence  effort 
temptum,  to  consecrate,  die,  Att,  xiii.  42.,  hinc  pana  nominatOy  quod 
pmdifices  in  sacntndo  fati  sunt  finemy  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down 
(jtedem  cepii  in  solida  sella)  with  his  head  covered  (capite  velato)y 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  east ;  so 
that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right  (partes  dextr€B)y 
and  those  toward  the  north  on  the  lefl  (kewe).  Then  he  determined 
with  his  ktuus  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked 

*  *'  Ai  the  fault  of  the  heev eni  was  called  templunh  (mundi  magnum  H  tfortatile 
Umpiamt  Lucret.  v.  1435.)  and  was  the  original  idea  of  a  temple,  so  the  name  of 
temple  was  given  to  all  that  space  on  earth  which  an  augur  marked  out  in  bis  mind, 
according  to  the  cardinal  points,  as  far  as  his  eye  reached,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
auspices.  No  auspices  or  augunes  could  be  taken  except  in  a  temple ;  but  the  whole 
city  was  one  by  means  of  its  original  inauguration :  a  camp  too  was  a  temple, 
becaoae  it  was  necessary  to  obserre  auspices  in  it;  hence  walls  and  gates  were 
Btmeta  /  beoca  the  unchangeableness  of  the  pommrium ;  for  whatever  was  determined 
in  this  way  was  to  remain  unalterably  fixed,  unless  its  remoral  was  enjoiiMd  by 
more  poweiful  auspices ;  tliis,  however,  did  not  hallow  it :  any  temples,  as  we  learn 
from  Varro,  were  not  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  consequently  were  not  holy ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  churches  of  the  gods  were  not  necesMuily  temples ;  there  were 
some  of  tbem  in  which  auspices  could  not  be  taken.**— .M^.  ii.  p.  6SS. 
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in  bis  xnind  some  objects  straig^  forward  (mgnum  amim  ammo 
Jimvit)f  at  as  great  a  distance  as  bis  eyes  could  reacb ;  witbin  wbidi 
boundaries  be  should  make  bis  observation,  Liv.  L  18.  Tbis  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM  (a  tuendo ;  locu$  augurii  aui  atugfieii  cautd 
guibuidam  concqaiU  verbis  Jimius^  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  2.  Doaat.  in  Ter. 
liL  5.  4*2.).  Dionjsius  gives  the  same  description  with  Livy  of  the 
position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  li.  5. ;  sp 
Hyginus,  de  UmU,  But  Varro  makes  the  augur  look  towards  the 
^south,  which  he  calls  jMiri  emUea;  consequently,  the  pars  srntsfra  was 
on  the  east,  and  dextra  on  the  west :  that  on  the  north  he  caUs  pos^ea^ 
ibid.*  In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among 
the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky  [because  supposed  to  be  sent  by 
the  gods  from  their  right],  PlauL  Pseud,  ii.  4.  72.  Epid.  iL  2. 1*  Serv. 
in  Virg.  uSn.  ii.  693.  ix.  631.  SkU.  Theb.  iii.  493.  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3. 
Div.  u.  35.  GelL  v.  12.  Ovid.  TrisL  i.  8.  49.  Dianas,  ii.  5. ;  but 
sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called  unlucky,  Virg*  Ed.  i.  18. 
ix.  15.  SueLCL7.  Fit  9.  Ovid.  EpisL  \u  115.  TrisL  iv.  3.  69.,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to 
the  north :  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  ob 
the  right.  (Sinistru$nt  quod  bonum  sit,  nosiri  nominaverwU,  extemif 
sc.  Grad,  dextrum.  Civ.  Div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter  is  ofVen  put  for 
ftUx  ye\faustus,  lucky  or  propitious,  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  579.  viii.  302.,  and 
sinister  for  infelix,  infitustuSy  vel  Junestusy  unlucky  or  unfavourable.  Id. 
L  444.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  9.  vii.  28.  TaciL  Hist.  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the 
left  was  a  good  omen  for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  eomstiay 
Cic  Div.  ii.  18.  35.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  {corvus)  on  the  right, 
and  of  a  crow  (comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice 
versdf  Cic.  Div.  i.  7.  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among 
the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  (omina  capiabant)  also  from  quadrupeds 
crossing  the  way,  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place  {Juvenal. 
xiii.  62.  HoraL  Od.  iii.  27*  Liv.  xxi.  uU.  xxii.  1.) ;  from  sneezing  (ex 
stemutatione) ;  spilling  salt  on  the  table,  and  other  accidents  of  that 
kind,  which  were  called  Dira,  sc.  signOf  or  Dirjb,  Cic.  de  DivinaL 
i.  16.  ii.  40.  Dio.  xl.  18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  These  the  augurs  ex- 
plained, and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated  \_proeurari'].  When 
they  did  so,  they  were  said  commerUariy  Cic.  Amic.  2.  If  the  omen 
was  good,  the  phrase  was,  Impetritum,  inauguratum  est,  PkmU 
Asin.  ii.  11.,  and  hence  it  was  called  Augurium  impetrativum  vel  op-' 
tatumy  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of  Roman 
superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things,  are  enumerated, 
PUn.  xxviii.  2.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pousan.  iv.  13.  —  Caesar,  in 
landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on 
his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but  he,  witn  great  presence 
of  mind,  turned  it  to  the  contrary :  for  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with 
his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he 
exclaimed,  I  take  possession  ofihety  O  Africa  !  (Teneo  te,  Africa), 
Dio.  xlii.^n.   Suet.  Jul.  59. 

•  See  Nieb.  u.  p.  683. 
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Fature  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots  (sortUna 
dueemiiSf  Cic  Div.  ii.  SS. ;  thus,  Oraeula  sartibus  €Bquaiis  ducufUur^ 
Id.  L  18^  that  is,  being  so  adjusted  that  thej  had  alt  an  equal  chance 
of  coining  out  first,  PlawL  das.  ii.  6.  35.).    These  lots  were  a  kind  of 
dice  {taH  v.  Usserai)  made  of  wood,  PlauL  Cos.  ii.  6.  82.,  gold,  SueL 
Tib^  or  other  matter,  Plant,  ibid,  46.  Ptntgan.  Messen.  iv.  4.  Eliac, 
V.  25.,  with  certain  letters,  words,  or  parks  inscribed  on  them,  Cie. 
Div.  \u  41.    They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid,^  some* 
times  filled  witli  water,  PlanU.  ibid.  28.  33.,  and  drawn  out  by  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The  priests 
of  the  temple  explainea  the  import  of  them,  Cic,  Dtv.  i.  34.    The 
lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and  the  throws 
esteemed  fiivourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,  Su^  Tib,  14.  ProperU 
iv.  9.  19.    SoRTES  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and  the 
answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sortes  ipMS  H 
cetera^  quet  erant  ad  sortem^  i.e.  ad  responsum  reddendum,  parata 
disturbavU  simioy  Cic  Div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  24.,  but  also  any  verbal 
re^>onses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  (sorie$  qtuB  vaticinaiione /undwUttTj 
qu4B  oracla  verius  dicimusi)  Cic  Div.  ii.  33.  56.,  DicUe  par  cannina 
sorte$,  Horat.  A.  P.  403.     So  Liv.  i.  56.  v.  15.     Virgr.  JSn.  iv.  346. 
vi.  72.    Ovid.  Met.  L  368. 381,  Ac    Thus,  Oraculum  is  put  both  for 
the  temple,  Cic.  Font.  1 0.    Ep.  ad  Brut.  2.,  and  the  answer  given  in 
it,  Cie.  Div.  i.  32. 43. 50,  &c.   Tacitus  calls  by  the  name  of  Sartes  the 
manner  in  which  the  Germans  used  to  form  conjectures  about  fliturity. 
They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in  sureulos)^ 
and,  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at 
random  (temere  ac  fortmto)  on  a  white  cloth.     Then  a  priest,  if  the 
presage  was  made  for  the  public  (sipublice  oonsuleretur),  if  in  private, 
the  master  of  a  family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to 
heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it 
according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it.  Tacit  de  Mar.  G.  10.    Of 
prophetic  lots,  those  of  Praeneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic.  Div. 
li.  41.    Suet.  Tib.  63.    Damit.  15.    StaL  Sylv.  i.  3.  80.    Livy  men- 
tions among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Caere  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished in  their  bulk  (extenuata)^  xxi.  62.,  and  of  Falerii,  xxii.  1. 
—  Omens  of  futurity  were  also   taken  firom  names,  Phut.  Pert, 
iv.  4.  73.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  50.    Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots,  or  in 
any  manner  whatever,  were  called  Sortilbgi,  Lucan.  ix.  581.,  which 
name  Isidorus  applies  to  those  who,   upon   opening  any  book  at 
random,  formed  conjectures  from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or 
passage  which  happened  to  cast  up,  viii.  9.    Hence,  in  later  writers, 
we  read  of  the  Sortes  Viroilianjb,  HomerictBt  &c.    Sometimes 
select  verses  were  written  on  slips  of  paper  (m  pittaciis)^  and  being 
thrown  into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of 
these  it  was  said,  Sors  exddity  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.    Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  14. —  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars, 
were   called  Astrologi,    Cic.  Div.  i.  38,  39.  ii.  42.     Per.  ii.  52., 
Mathematioi,  Suet  Aug.  94.    Tib.  CaL  51.   Tadt.  Hist  i.  22.  Jw 
venal,  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.,  Genethliaci,  Gell.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis^  vel 
gemturth  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which 
happened  to  be  then  rising,  (jndus  nataHtiuniy  Cic  Div.  ii.  43.)  Ju^ 
venaL  xiv.  248.     Suet.  Tit.  9.,  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine 
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hig  futare  fortune :  called  also  HcTO€o6pu$  (ab  hord  ifupieiendd);  thus, 
Gtmmosy  koroteope^  varo  (for  vario)  produds  gtmo;  O  natal  hour, 
although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different  dis- 
positions, Pen,  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  kakere  imperaiori&in 
oeneiimi  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  bhrth  that  he  would 
be  emperor,  Suet  Veep,  14.  Dom.  10.  Those  astrologers  were  also 
called  CHALDiBi  or  Babyloi|ii,  because  they  came  originally  from 
Chaldtta  or  Babylonia,  Strab.  xvi.  739.,  or  Mesopokmia^  i.  e.  the 
country  between  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  PUn^  vi«  28* 
Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaldaicis  roHomhue  erudihUy  skilled  in  astro- 
logy, Cic.  Dw.  ii.  47.,  Babylomca  dodrinoy  astrology,  LucreL  v.  7^ 
-—  nee  BabylonioB  tenidris  nwnerotj  and  do  not  try  astrological  cal- 
culations, ».  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,  Horat  Od,  i.  II.,  who  used 
to  have  a  book,  Epkemerisy  v.  plur.  "tcksy  in  which  the  rising  and  set^ 
ting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  cai- 
culated.  Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most  tririal 
affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Plin,  xxix.  ].,  which 
Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer  (Pkryx  Avgur  cf 
Indui)y  skilled  in  astronomy  (astrorum  mtmdique  periius)^  was  con- 
sulted by  the  rich ;  the  poor  applied  to  common  fortune-tellers  (sai^ 
Hifyi  vel  divim\  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circus  MaximuSi  ibid.,  wiiich 
is  therefore  called  by  Horace, yoZ/ieKr,  Sat«  i.  6. 1  IS.* 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams  were 
called  Canfectores;  by  apparent  inspiration,  haridH  v.  dtrnm^  vatte  v* 
f>cttkinaiore$y  &c. 

Persons  disordered  in  their  mind  (mdancholieiy  cardideit  et  /lAiv- 
9te^',)  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging  future  events, 
Cie.  iHv.  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various  other  names ;  CER- 
RITI  or  CerUiy  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Horat  Sat«  ii.  3.  278.,  be- 
cause Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  to  deprive  her  worshippers  of 
their  reason,  iVbn.  i.  213. ;  also  Larvati,  Larvarum  pieni,  i.  e.Jwrum 
et  merUe  moHy  quasi  Larvis  et  spectris  exterriti^  Festus,  Plaut.  Men.  v. 
4.  2.,  and  Lymphatici,  or  lymphatic  Virg.  Mn*  vii.  377.  Liv.  vii.  17^ 
(a  nympkis  infurorem  actiy  yt;,iA<^'XifirToi,  Varro  L,  L.  vi.  5.,  qui  spe- 
dem  quondam  efontSy  id  est  effigiem  nymph<By  viderint^  Festus,)  because 
the  nymphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad,  Ovid,  ^ih  iv.  49.  Isidore 
makes  lymphaticus  the  same  with  one  seized  with  the  hydraphcbioy  (q%d 
aquam  timeat  Upitftotoi,)  x.  litera  L,  Pavor  lymphaticuSy  a  panic  fear, 
Liv,  X.  28.  Sense,  Ep.  13.  Nummi  auri  lymphatici^  bummg  in  the 
pocketi  as  eager  to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent,  Plaut  Pcen,  i.  2.  132. 
Mens  lymphata  Mareotico,  intoxicated,  Horat  Od,  u  37*  14.  As  hel- 
lebore was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  eUeborosuSy  for 
inscmusy  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  67.  Those  transported  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm, were  called  Fanatici,  Juvenal,  ii.  113.  iv.  123.  Cic.Div. 
ii.  57*  Dam,  60.,  from  panum,  afariy  because  it  was  consecrated  by 
a  set  form  of  words  (faruh),  Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7. ;  or  from 
Faiwus  (qui  primus  fani  eonditor/uit)^  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  10.  FVom 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds  of 
insanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers  LUNATICI. 

*  '<  If  Uie  predtctioni  of  sstrologcn  proved  falte,  thcj  were  sometitoes  pdt  to 
dcftUi  2  but  if  mie,  tbey  were  rich]/  rewarded,  and  highly  rca^KKted,  Ataf.  2^  14. 
Toe  Ann,  vi.  20.  26,    Dio*  W.  M,** -^  Dr,  Adam, 
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HARUSPICES,  (oft  harugA,  i.  e.  «i&  hoMi,  Donat.  in  Ten  Phorm. 
iv«  4s  28.  vel  potius  a  viciimiSf  aut  exHs  vietimarwn  in  ara  taspiciendiBi) 
called  also  Extispicbs,  Cie.  Dw,  \u  11.  Aon.  L  53.,  who  examined 
the  victims  and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed^  and  from 
thence  derived  omens  of  futurity,  StaL  Tk$h*  iii.  456. :  also  from  the 
flaacie,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice ;  as  if 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly, 
fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs.  The 
contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  &.  iiL  486.  Lmcoh.  i.  609,  &c.  They 
also  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat  iiL  8.  Div,  i.  3.  Suet  Aug*  29. 
PHfu  viL  3.  Their  office  resembled  that  of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were 
not  esteemed  so  honourable :  hence,  when  Julius  Csesar  admitted  Rus- 
pina,  one  of  them,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity 
to  the  order,  jPom.  vi.  ]  8.  Their  art  was  called  Haruspicina,  v.  ha^ 
ruspkmm  cUsc^inas  Cic.  Div.  i.  2.  41.,  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  one  Tagus,  ["  or  Tages,  a  wise  sub- 
terraneous dwarf,  who  rose  out  of  the  ground  and  taught  them ;  such 
as  occurs  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Romans."  ^ieb.  L  p.  1  ]  5.] 
Cie.  Div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Censarin.  Nat. 
Z>.  4.,  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often  sent  for  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  15. 
xxviu  37.  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Luean.  i.  584.  MartiaL  iii.  24.  3.  They 
sometimes  came  from  the  East ;  thus,  Armemus  vel  Camagenus  karus" 
peXf  Juvenal,  vi.  549.  Females  also  practised  this  art  (Aruspigue), 
Plant.  Mil.  Ghr.  iii.  1.  99.  The  college  of  the  Haruspices  was  insti* 
tuted  by  Romulus,  Diongs.  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it  consisted  is 
uncertam.  Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Haruspex,  Cic  Div. 
iL24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Hamsnices  did  not  laugh 
when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  26.  Divin.  ii.  24.,  their 
art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63.  TadL 
Hist.  \.  27.  SueL  Galb.  19.    Cos.  81.  Dio.  xliv.  18. 

IIL  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacris  fadundis,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them,  by  the  appointment  of  the  senate, 
in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed  the  sacrifices  which  they  en- 
joined. It  belonged  to  them  in  particular  to  celebrate  the  secular 
games,  Horat.  de  Carm.  Sac.  72.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  11.  vi.  12«,  and 
those  of  Apollo,  Dio.  liv.  ]  9.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
on  the  following  occasion : — 

A  certain  woman,  called  Amalthsea,  from  a  foreign  country,  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine  books  of 
Sibylline  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon  Tarquin's  refusal  to  give  her 
the  price  whidi  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them. 
Returning  soon  afler,  she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six. 
Whereupon,  being  ridiculed  by  the  king  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she 
went  and  burnt  other  three ;  and  coming  back  still  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says  that  the  books  were 
burnt  in  the  king's  presence,  i.  19.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do.  They,  re« 
gretting  the  loss  of  the  books  which  had  been  destroyed*  advised  the 
king  to  give  the  price  required.    The  woman  therefore,  having  defti« 
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Y«red  the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefullj  k€»t,  dis- 
appeared ;  and  was  never  forwards  seen,  Dianas,  iv.  62.  LacbmL 
L  6.  GtU.  u  19.  Pliny  says  she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  preserved 
one,  Plm*  xiii.  13.  s.  27-  Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books, 
called  LiBRi  Sibtllimi,  ibid^  or  versus,  Horat,  Carm,  Saat,  5.  Cie. 
Verr,  iv.  49.,  to  two  men  (Dtntmviri)  of  illustrious  birth,  Diomft. 
ibid.;  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius,  DionyM.  iv.  62.,  or  Tullius,  Valer, 
Maximus,  i.  1. 13.,  be  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to 
his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  aUve  in  a  sack  (in  euleum 
instd),  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  iind.^  the  punishment  afterwards  in- 
flicted on  parricides,  Cic*  Base*  Anu  25.  In  the  year  387,  ten  men 
(Decemviri)  were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  five  patricians  and  five 
plebeians,  Liv,  vL  37.  42.;  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought,  by 
Sylla,  Serv*  in  Vtrg.  jSn,  vi.  73.  Julius  Cesar  made  them  sixteen, 
iJio.  xlii.  51.  xliiL  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
PonMceSy  Dio.  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domidcu  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  M AGISTER  Collbgii,  PUn.  xxviii.  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fiite  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Liv*  xxxviii.  45. ;  and  therefore,  in  pubhc  danger  or 
calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  inspect  (adire^  iwpicere  v.  canstUere)  them,  Liv,  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii. 
27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9.  xxix.'10.  xxxvi.  27.  xli.21.*  Thevwere 
kept  in  a  stone  chest,  below  ground,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus.  But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war  [rather  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla],  the  Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  t<^ether  with 
it,  A.  U.  670.  Whereupon  ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  col- 
lect the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls,  Tacit,  AnrnU,  vi.  12.f  ror  there  were 
other  prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,  Pau^ 
san,  X.  12.  Lactantius,  from  Varro,  mentions  ten,  i.  6.;  ^lian,  four, 
xii.  35.  Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  tliree  Sibyls  near  the  Bottra 
in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.  Tlie  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae 
(Sibylla  Cumaa),  whom  iEneas  is  supposed  to  have  consulted ; 
called  by  Virgil  Deiphdbcy  JEn,  vi.  36.  98.,  from  her  age,  iongtEvct,  391, 
vivaxy  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104.,  and  the  Sibyl  of  Ery three,  a  city  of  Ionia 
(ERYTHRiEA  SiBYLLA^,  Cic.  Div,  i.  18.,  who  used  to  utter  her  ora> 
cles  with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  happened,  she  might  seem  to 
have  predicted  it,  Id,  ii.  54.,  as  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
Pausan,  iv.  12,  &c. ;  the  verses,  however,  were  so  contrived,  that  the 
first  letters  of  them  joined  together  made  some  sense ;  hence  called 
Acrostic  HIS,  or  in  the  plural  acrostichides  (axpe^T/xcO*  JOionye*  iv. 
62.  Christian  writers  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of 
Christianity;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  11,  12.  iv.  6.;  but  these  appear  to 
have  been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Qmndecemvhri 
made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having  burnt  all  other 

*  According  to  Varro's  account,  they  were  written  on  palm-leaTes ;  also  Servius 
on  Mn,  iii.  444.  vi.  74.  —  See  Nieb,  L  p.  442. 

f  *<  Nobody  has  questioned  that  the  Sibylline  oracles  were  written  in  Greek. 
The  statement  that  two  Greek  interpreters  were  sent  for,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sure 
of  the  meaning,  amoonts  to  an  express  testimony ;  and  had  not  the  oraclet  been 
composed  in  Greek  hexameters,  it  would  not  have  been  believed  that  they  might  be 
replaced  by  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  cities.*' —  Nieh,  i,  p.  444. 
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prophetic  books,  fxHdiei  Hbti^  both  Greek  and  Latin,  above  dOOO) 
deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  (JvruU$  attraiis),  under  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suei. 
Aug.  Sl^  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JBn.  vi.  69,  &c^  having  first  caused 
the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them, 
because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Dio.  liv.  17.* 

The  Qttindeeemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  serving 
in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their  priesthdod  was 
for  life,  jDkm^.  iv.  62.  They  were  properly  the  priests  of  Apollo ; 
and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  hou^e  a  brazen  tripod  (corima  vel 
iripus),  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  3S2.  Val.  Flac.  i.  5.,  as  being  sacred  to 
Apollo,  Suet  Aug.  52.,  similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestess  of  Ddphi 
sat ;  which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed  stool  or  table  (tnensd)^  ibid. 
S60n  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering,  properly  called 
Cortina  (^XfM<),  which  also  signifies  a  large  round  caldron,  Plin.  xxxv. 
1 1.  8.  41.  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  S.,  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the 
oracle,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  S47.  iii.  92.  Omd.  MeL  xv.  6^5.  Plin.  xxxiv. 
9.  s.  8; :  hence,  tripodas  senHre^  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 
Virg.  ABn.  iii.  860.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a 
present,  vases  or  cups  supported  on  tlu-ee  feet  are  understood,  Virg. 
JSn.  V.  110.  HoraU  Od.  iv.  8.  8.  Nep.  Paus.  1.  Ovid.  Her.  iii.  82. 
Sue^  Aug.  52.,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epuhnum^  who  prepared  the  sacred  feasts  at 
games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the  gods, 
in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter  (jepulum  Jom$^ 
V.  -i),  during  Uie  public  games  (ludarum  causd),  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii. 
38.  xxix.  38.^n.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4.  xxxii.  7-  These  sacred  entertain- 
ments became  so  numerous,  that  the  Poniifice$  could  no  longer  attend 
to  them ;  on  which  account  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted,  to  act 
as  their  assistants.  They  were  first  created,  A.  557,  three  in  number 
(Triumviri  Efulones),  Liv.  xxxiii.  44.  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  19.,  and  were 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  wwtexta^  as  the  P&nti/ices,  ibid.  In  the  sing. 
Triumvir  Eputo,  Id,  xl.  42.  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven, 
it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  GeiL  i.  12.  sing.  Septbmvirque  Epulis  festiSf 
Lucan,  i.  602.  If  any  thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed 
in  the  public  games,  the  Epuhnes  reported  it  {affsrXant)  to  the 
Pontifices ;  by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  some- 
times celebrated  anew,  Cic.  Hamup.  10.  Liv.  ibid.  Tlie  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  CcnuB  pofUificum^  v. 
porUifioales,  et  augwmesy  for  sumptuous  entertainments,  Herat.  Od.  ii. 
14.  28.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

*  '*  The  fate  of  the  Sibylline  verses  collected  aAer  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol 
is  unknown.  Honorius  issued  an  order,  A.  D.  399,  for  destroying  them  ;  in  pur- 
•uance  of  which,  Stilicho  burned  all  those  prophetic  writings,  and  demolished  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  In  which  they  had  been  deposited.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
preserved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  collection  of  oracles  pretended  to  be 
Sibyltine,  Dr,  Cave,  well  satisfied  that  this  collection  is  a  forgery,  supposes  that  a 
large  part  of  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  about  A.  D.  130;  other  parts 
were  added  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  whole  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Commodos.  Dr.  Prideaux  says,  that  this  collection  must  have  btren  made 
A.  D.  138  and  167.**— ^iiiA<m. 

8  4 
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The  PonHifion^  Atspuretf  Septemviri  JE^mhmeSf  and  Qmndeeemmri 
were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests  (rirtrnpf^  Uf^^wMy  Dio.  liiL  1» 
Sacerdotei  summorum  collbgiorum,  Suet  Aug.  101.).  When  divine 
honours  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  afler  his  death,  a  nflh  college  was 
added,  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium 
AuGUSTALiUM,  TociL  AntuU,  iii.  64.  Dio,  Ivi.  46.  Iviii.  1^  So 
Flavialium  cottegiunh  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian,  SueL  Dom. 
4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied  not  only  to  some 
other  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv,  xxxvi.  3.,  but  to  any  number  of  mea 
joined  in  the  same  office ;  as  the  Consuls,  Iav.  x.  22.  24.,  Pretor% 
Cie.  Of.  iii.  20.,  Quaestors,  Suet  Claud.  24.,  Tribunes,  Cic.Dom.  18., 
also  to  any  body  of  merchants,  Liv.  ii.  27.,  or  mechanics,  PUn^xsaxw* 
L  Ep.  X.  42.,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  Capitol,  lAv.  v.  50.  52.,  even 
to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic.Dom.  28.,  or  slaves,  Cie* 
post  red.  in  Sen,  13.   Sezt.  25.   Pis.  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  o'£  Pontificesy  Auguresy  and  Quindecemviri^ 
Julius  Caesar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  51.,  and  to  the  Septemmri,  three;. 
Id.  xlii.  Jin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  granted  t9 
Augustus  of  adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary  members 
as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by  tlie  succeeding 
emperors,  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth  very 
uncertain,  Dio.  IL  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained 
their  ancient  names ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  QuindecemmraU  sacer* 
dodo  pratUtuSy  Ann.  xi.  11.,  and  Pliny  mentions  a  Sbptkmvir  Epu- 
LONUM,  Bp.  ii.  1 1. 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the  same 
family  (ix  t^^  aCt^^  cvyytytUi)  should  not  enjoy  the  same  priesthood, 
Dio.  xxxix.  17.  But  under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  dis« 
regarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable,  althou^ 
composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBAR VALES,  twelve  in  number,  who  offered 
up  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground  (ui  arva  fnuges  fBrrent)^ 
Varr.  iv.  15.,  which  were  called  Sacra  AmbarvalicL,  because  the  victim 
was  carried  round  the  fields,  (arva  ambidfoty  ter  circum  ibai  hostia 
fruges,  Virg.  G.  i.  345.  Hence  they  were  said  agros  lustraref  Id. 
Eel.  V.  75.,  et  purgarcy  Tibull.  ii.  1.  17.,  and  the  victim  was  called 
HosTiA  ambarvalis,  Festus.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  country  people  having  their  temples  bound  with  garlands  of 
oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres ;  to  whom  libations 
were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk  and  wine  (cui  tu  lacte  favost 
I.  e.  mel,  et  miti  duue  Bacchoy  Virg.  G.  i.  344.) :  these  sacred  rites 
were  performed  before  they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  pub- 
licly, tbid.  3*7.* 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  twelve  sons,  and  whea 
one  oi  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  his  place, 
and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Ar vales. 

*  "  Tbey  were  solemnised  yearly,  between  the  5tb  and  6th  mileatooes,  la  the 
direction  of  Alba,  as  at  the  border  of  the  original  ag/er  Bowomu.*'' ^^ Nkb.  i.  p.  187. 
See  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  682.   Lucan.  i.  59:^. 
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Their  office  was  fin:  life,  and  continued  even  in  ci^vily  and  exile. 
They  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  com  (canma  micea\  and  a 
white  woollen  wreath  around  their  temples  (if^ula  aJba)y  Geil.Ti.  17. 
Plin.  xviiL  2. 

Infuljb  erant  filamenia  laneOj  guibus  sacerdotes  et  kotiUty  iemplaque 
vdabantuvy  Festus.  The  infiila  were  broad  woollen  bandages  tied 
with  ribands  (vtttcs),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  ^n.  x.  538.  Ovid.  Pont.  iii. 
2.  74.9  used  not  only  by  priests  to  cover  their  heads,  Cie,  Verr.  iv.  50* 
Lmean.  v.  142.,  but  also  by  suppliants,  Ca$.  B.  C,  ii.  12.  Liv.  xxiv.  SO. 
XXV.  25.    TacU^  Hist.  i.  66. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public  sacred  rites 
in  each  ctino,  thirty  in  number.  (See  p.  2.)  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  also  called 
CuaiONBS,  Plin.  J5p.  iv.  7*  Martial.  Prcef.  ii.  Plautus  calls  a  lean 
lamb  curiOf  i.  e.  gtd  curd  macety  wiiich  is  lean  with  care,  AuL  iii«'6. 27. 

d.  FECI  ALES,  vel  Fetialesy  sacred  persons  employed  in  declaring 
war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Feciaiisy  who  took  the  oath 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was 
called  PATER  PATRATUS  (quod  Jusfurandum ^ro  toto  papulo 
patrabat,  i.  e.  prastabat  vd peragebat)y  Liv.  i.  24.*  The  Feciates  (col' 
hgium  fedaUumy  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  i.  21.  ii.  72.,  from  the  Greeks:  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  twenty  in  number,  Varr.apudNon.ii\\.  4S.f 
They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which  related  to  the  proclaiming 
of  war,  and  the  making  of  treaties :(,  Ibid.  Cie.  Lcgg.  ii.  9. :  the  forms 
they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus,  Liv,  i.  S2.  §  They  were  sent  to 
the  enemy  to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects  (clarigatum,  i.  e* 
f«r  rapUu  clar^  repetitum) :  they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  (at 
wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain  (verbena)y  Serv.  in  Virg.  xii. 
120.,  vel  verbenacGy  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  dean  herbs  (iagmina 
V.  herbcB  puns),  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  Capitol,  with 

*  <*  Some  interpret  the  name  <  pairet  pclrali  *  as  meaning  Jaihere  m  reality  (or 
perhaps  fathers  who  had  fathers)  ;  and  Plutarch  adds,  that  this  law  of  deputing  no 
persons  to  treat  of  peace  or  war  but  such  whose  fathers  were  living,  and  who  were 
themselves  the  fathers  of  several  children,  was  a  political  invention  of  Num%  grounded 
upon  the  presumption  that  such  persons  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
their  country." —  Hooke*i  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  80. 

f  "  That  is,  one  from  each  of  the  first  two  tribes ;  thus  also  four,  two  from  each 
tribe,  used  to  be  sent  on  embassies." —  Nieb.  i.  p.  259. 

\  "  The  Feciales  were  necessary  whenever  a  treaty  was  made,  Liv.  ix,  5.  Con^ 
tulet  negorunt  injutsu  jwpuii/tedui  fieri  posse ;  nee  sine  fedeUibus  a.iaque  ceremonia 
toUemni.  Otherwise  it  was  said  to  be  made  j}er  sjtonsionem ;  i.  e.  the  consuls, 
legates,  &c.  becoming  responsible  for  its  being  ratified." — T. 

$  "  The  formulary  for  declaring  war,  which  Livy  has  inserted  under  the  reign  of 
Ancus,  is  indeed  to  be  deemed  any  thing  but  a  document  of  that  age :  it  is  taken, 
however,  from  the  books  of  pontifical  law,  which  went  back  much  further  than  the 
Annals,  and  the  wriurs  of  which,  according  to  their  times,  were  careful  (o  observe 
the  circumstances  and  relations  of  antiquity  In  these  books  such  an  utter  absurdity 
would  never  have  been  committed,  as  to  draw  up  a  formulary  in  which  war  is  d^ 
clared  against  the  old  Latins,  for  a  time  when  Latin  colonies  were  not  even  thought 
of:  the  phrase  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  to  denote  the  united  nation  of  the 
Friscans  and  Latins.  For  Priscus  was  certainly  the  name  of  a  people,  just  like  Cascus ; 
and  tstier  the  vfry  same  manner  did  it  acquire  the  meaning  of  primitive  and  old- 
fashioned  :  the  Prisci  Latini  are  the  Pritd  et  Latini,  like  popului  Romanus  QuirUes.** 
—  Nieb.  i.  p.  324. 
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the  earth  in  which  it  grew  (gramen  ex  (tree  cum  sud  terrd  emUmtmj ; 
hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  VERBKNARiua,  Plm*  xxii.  3. 
XXX.  9.  s.  69.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty,  each  of  them 
carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace»  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike  the 
animal  which  was  sacrificed  (pnvoe  iapidei  siHcei^  privatqmeverhenas), 
Liv.  XXX.  43. 

4w  SOD  ALES  TiUU  vel  Titienses,  priests  appointed  by  Titos  Tatiin 
to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sai>ines ;  or  by  Romulus,  in  hcnour 
of  Tatius  himself,  Tacii.  AnnaL  i.  54.  HiH.  ii.  95. ;  in  imitation  of 
whom  the  priests  instituted  to  Augustus  ader  his  death  were  called 
SoDALEs,  Aid.    Suet  Claud.  6.    Ga&.  8.^ 

5.  REX  Sacrorum,  vel  Bex  eacrificuluSf  a  priest  appointed,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  the  kings 
themselves  used  formerly  to  perform  ;  an  office  of  small  importance, 
and  subject  to  the  PonUfex  mcucimuMy  as  all  the  other  priests  were, 
Liv.  ii.  2.  Dianys.  iv.  74.  v.  1.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this 
priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he  bore,  lav* 
xi.  52.  His  wife  was  called  Reoina,  macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.,  and  his 
house  anciently  Rxoia,  Serv,  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  363. 

THE   PRIESTS   OP   PARTICULAR   GODS. 

The  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FLA  MINES,  from  a 
cap  or  fillet  (a  filo  vel  pileo)  which  they  wore  on  their  head,  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  15.    The  chief  of  these  were :  — 

1.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distinguished  by 
a  Hctor,  sella  curulify  and  toga  prtBtextOy  Liv.  i.  20.,  and  had  a  right  from 
his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  Flamen  MAR- 
TI ALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars,  QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  &c.  These 
three  were  always  chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  Dom.  14. — They 
were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  64.,  who  had 
himself  performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Flamen  Dialisy  Liv.  i.  20.  They  were  afterwards  created  by  the 
people,  Gell.  xv.  27.,  when  they  were  said  to  be  decti^  designati^  creatiy 
vel  destinaiiy  Veil.  ii.  43.  Suet.  Jul.  1.,  and  inaugurated,  or  solemnly- 
admitted  to  their  office,  by  the  Pantifex  M.  and  the  augurs,  Cie.  PkiL 
ii.  43.  Brut.  1.  Suet.  Col.  12.  Liv.  xxx.  26.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9.  % 
when  they  were  said  inaugurari^  prodiy  vel  capiy  ibid.,  and  Cic  Mil. 
10.  17.  The  Pontifex  M.  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to 
the  people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Tadjt.  Annal.  iv.  16. 

The  Flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  LuCNA,  Cic.  Brut.  14., 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga  ;  hence  called  by 
Festus,  dfwlex  amictus^  and  a  conical  white  cap,  called  Apex,  Lucan. 
i.  604.  Lanigerosque  apices,  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  664.  [Hence  Ovid 
terms  him  apicatus^  Fast.  iii.  397.]  Although  not  Pontifices^  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college,  Cic.  Harusp.  6.  Vom.  9.  Other 
Flaminee  were  afterwards  created,  called  Minores,  who  might  be  ple- 
beians, (FestuSf)  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander, 
Cic.  Prut.  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  consecration,  had  each 
of  Uiem  their  Flamines^  and  likewise  colleges  of  priests,  who  were 

•  "  They  probably  answered  to  tlie  *Fniret  Arvaleu' "  —  Kieb,  u  p.  259. 
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called  sodale8y   Suet.  CI.  6.    Tliiis>  Flamen  CiBSARis,   Suet,  JuL 
74.  sc  Antoniu8>  Cie.  PhiL  ii.  4S.   Dio.  xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Japiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  (maximjb  <%- 
fuUkmis  inter  xv  Jlamines,  Festus),  but  subjected  to  many  restrictions, 
as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  norseback,  FesL  5.  Pirn,  xxviii.  9., 
nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  Liv,  v.  52.  Tadt,  Annai.  iii.  58., 
nor  take  an  oath,  Liv,  xxxi.  50.,  and  several  others  enumerated, 
GeiL  X.  15.  Plutarch.  Q.  Bam.  99.  48.  107,  108,  Sec  His  wife 
(Fhminica)  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  IbicL  &  Tacit* 
ArmoL  iv.  16*  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  226. ;  but  she  could  not  be  divorced, 
and  if  she  died  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  PbUarch.  Q.  Rom.  49., 
because  he  could  not  perform  certain  sacred  rites  without  her  assist- 
ance^ ibid.* 

From  the  death  of  Menila,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (ineisis  venis^  guperfuaoque  edtarilnu  sanguine),  Cicero  says  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  Oral.  iii.  3.,  to  avoid  the  cruelw  of  Cinna,  A.  666, 
Fhr.  iii.  21.  Veil,  iu  22.,  there  was  no  Flamen  JjiaUs  for  72  years, 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58, :  (Dio  makes  it  77  years,  liv.  36. ;  but  it  seems 
not  consistent,  Urid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  function  were  per- 
formed by  the  Pontifioes^  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginensis 
priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  Caesar  had  indeed 
been  elected  (dettinatusj  Suet.  1.,  creatus,  Veil.  ii.  43.)  to  that  office 
at  seventeen  (peni  puer^  ibid.),  but,  not  having  been  inaugurated,  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  instituted  by 
Numa ;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to  go  through 
the  city  dancing,  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387.,  exaul' 
tantes  Salii,  J^rg.  JBn.  viiL  663.,  a  saltando,  quodfacere  in  comitio  in 
saeris  quotannis  solent  et  ddfenty  Varr.  iv.  15.)  dressed  in  an  em- 
broidered tunic  (tunicdpictd)^  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  togaprcB' 
texta  or  trabea ;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  consideri^le 
height,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  (apex,  xv^^aff/o,)  with  a  sword  bv 
their  side ;  in  their  right  hand  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like ;  and  in  their 
lefl,  one  of  the  Ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars,  Dionys.  iL  70.  Lucan  says 
it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  SaUua  letto  porians  Ancilia  ooUo,  i.  60S. 
[^Juven.  ii.  125.]  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  of  the  Salii  (saltus  sa- 
i^iARis)  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth  (saltus  Fullonius),  Ep.  15.  They 
used  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts  of 
the  city,  singing  as  they  went  sacred  songs  t,  (per  urbem  ibantcanentes 
carmina  cum  tripudiis  solemnique  saliatu,  Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36. 
12.  iv.  l.<28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Numa  (Saliare  Numte 
carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1. 86.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83.,  which  in  the  time  of 
Horace  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  ibid.,  scarcely  by  the 
priests  themselves,  Quinctilian.  i.  6.  40.  Festus  calls  these  verses 
AxAMENTA,  vel  Assamcnto,  because  they  were  written  on  tablets. 

*  **  She  wore  a  flame-coloured  robe,  called  venenatum,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
band  about  her  bead,  called  rica.*' -- XeighUey  on  (hid.  Feat.  iii.  897. 

fin  these  songs,  Mamurius,  the  maker  of  the  shields,  was  celebrated  :  Ovid,  Fast. 
iii.  260.  ArmaferufU  SalU,  Mamuriumque  vocant.  Virgil  (JEn,  viii.  285.)  aisif^ns 
the  Salii  to  Hercules  and  the  age  of  Evander :  but,  as  Heyne  obsenres,  it  app^rs 
to  have  been  an  appellation  common  to  all  priests  in  ancient  Latium :  and  singing 
and  dancing  to  have  b^n  usual  in  all  religious  rites. 
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The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  ^Sb/ti  was  on  the  first  cf  Mareh, 
In  oommemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield  was  believed  to 
have  fUlen  from  hearen,  in  the  reign  o€  Numa.  They  reaembled  the 
armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  CureieSf  from  Crete,  where  that 
manner  of  dancing  called  Pyrriche  had  its  origin  ;  whether  invented 
by  Minerva,  or,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  CfurHes, 
who,  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy,  Sem,  m 
Virg.  iv.  151.,  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  Saturn  his  father, 
drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and  cymbals,  Diot^* 
ii.  70-  viu  72.  Hygin,  139.  It  was  certainly  common  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  II,  vi.  494.    Strab,  x.  467*  468.  fin. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  ScUii  unless  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  fVeebom,  whose  father  and  motlier  were  alive.  Lucaa 
calls  them  kcta  juventu$  pairiciay  because  chosen  from  that  order, 
ix.  478.  The  Saiii,  af^er  finishing  their  procession,  had  a  splendid 
entertainment  prepared  for  them,  Suet,  Claud,  S3.;  hence  Saliarbs 
dapes^  costly  dishes,  Herat  Od,  i.  37.  2.  Epulari  SaUarem  in  nwdum^ 
to  feast  luxuriously,  Cic,  Au,  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  called  Prjesul 
(u  e.  qui  ante  alios  salU)^  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  the  pro- 
cession, Cic,  Div,  i.  26.  ii.  66* ;  their  principal  musician,  Vates  ; 
and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Maoister,  CapitoUn.  in  Antonuu 
Philos,  4.  According  to  Dionvsius,  iii.  32.,  Tullus  Hostilius  added 
twelve  other  SaUi^  who  were  called  Agon  a  lbs,  -entes^  or  CoiUni^  from 
having  their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill.  [<<  That  is,  the  Quirinal :  con- 
sequently they  were  of  Sabine  origin :  they  were  the  priests  of  Pftvor 
and  Pallor."  Nteb,  i.  p.  259.]  lliose  instituted  by  Numa  had  their 
diapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they 
were  called  Palatini,  IcL  ii.  70.  [*'  They  belonged  to  the  primitive 
Romans."    Nieb,  1.  c] 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a  liqw)  from  a  wolf, 
because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  sheep, 
Serv,  in  Virg,  .Sn.  viii.  343.  Hence  the  place  where  he  was  wor* 
shipped  was  called  Lupercal^^  and  his  festival  Lupenxdia^  which  waa 
celebrated  in  February ;  at  which  time  the  Ltwerd  ran  up  and  down 
the  city  naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goats*  skins  round  their  waists 
ttid  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those 
whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence 
supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  427.  445.  v.  101. 

There  were  three  companies  (sodalitales)  of  Luperci;  two  ancient^ 
called  Fabiaki  and  Quintiliani,  (a  Fabio  et  Quintilio  prapomtis 
suis,  Festus)fi  and  a  third,  called  Julii,  instituted  in  honour  of  Julius 

*  The  Lupercal  was  a  cavern  dug  in  a  rock  in  a  comer  of  Mount  Palatine.  Some 
authors,  and  amongst  them  Ovid,  pretend  that  Romulus  and  Remus  consecrated 
thit  cave,  because  it  had  be«D  the  retreat  of  the  wt{f  that  bad  suckled  them,  — 

**  Ilia  loco  nomen  fecit,  locus  ipse  Lupercal.**  —  Fait.  ii.  4S1. 

In  commemoration  of  this,  the  Romans  placed  there  a  brasen  statue,  representing  a 
welf  aackting  the  Twins,  which  Fulvius  Ursinus  thinks  to  be  the  aame  which  mvy 
be  seen  at  present  in  the  Capitol,  at  the  palace  of  the  Conservators ;  and  of  which  we 
have  a  poetical  description  in  Byron*s  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  st.  88.  See  Notes 
by  Hobhouse. 

t  **  Or  the  Fabiiandthe  Quinctilii  (Ovid.  Fatt.  ii.  375.).  The  former,  who 
are  mentioned  as  the  comrades  of  Remus,  may  be  considered  as  the  Sabine  Af^ 
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Caraar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony ;  and  therefore^  in  that  capacity, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercaka^  although  consul,  he  went  almost 
naked  into  ik^  forum  Jukum,  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made 
an  harangue  to  the  people  (nudus  concwnatus  est^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  84.  4S.) 
from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed,  presented 
a  crown  to  Csesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a  golden  chair,  dressed 
in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which  had  been  decreed  him, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and  people,  ibicU  Antony  attempted 
repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  adoressing  him  by  the  title 
of  King,  and  declaring  tliat  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  Dio.  xlv.  31.  41.  xlvi.  5.  But  Caesar,  perceiving 
the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying  that 
Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  sent  the  crown  to  the 
Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  god,  Suet  Ccu.  79.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  5.  v. 
14.  xiii.  8.  15.  19.  Dio.  xlvi.  19.  VeU.  ii.  56.  Plutarch.  Ckes.  p.  736* 
Anton,  p.  921.  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever 
ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  Rex^  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  279.  Ztp.  i.  5., 
so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time  of 
Anastasius,  who  died  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  priesU  of  Hercules,  instituted 
by  Evander,  Un.  i.  7*  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  270.,  when  he  built  an  altar  to 
Hercules,  called  Maxima,  afler  that  hero  had  slain  Cacos,  Ztr.  i.  7« — 
said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself^ 
Cie.  Dom.  52.  Serv.  in  Virg.  /En.  viii.  269.,  being  then  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.  The  PinarU^  happening  to 
come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  afler  the  entrails  were  eaten  up  {exH$ 
adesis)y  were,  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules,  never  after  permitted 
to  taste  the  entrails.  Ibid.  &  Diongs.  i.  40.  So  that  they  only  acted  as 
assistants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites.  (El  dormu  Herculei  custos 
Ptnaria  sacriy  Virg.  ibid.)  The  PoOtiiy  being  taught  by  Evander, 
continued  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercules  for  many  ages ; 
( Antistites  9acri  ^u8  futruntj  Liv.  ibid.  Primusque  PoHHus  auetor^ 
Virg.  ibid.)  till  the  Pmarii^  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appiua 
Claudius,  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves, 
the  whole  race  (genus  omne^  v.  Grns,  PoUtiorum),  consisting  of 
twelve  familuBy  became  extinct  within  a  ^ear ;  and  some  time  afler 
Appius  lost  his  sight ;  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against  making  innovfr> 
tions  in  religion  {quod  dimovendis  statu  sua  saeris  reUgumem  facere 
posset)^  ix.  29. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cyhiky  the  mother  of  the  gods;  so 
called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  themselves,  Festus; 
as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  Herodian.  i.  11.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  361. 
(genitalia  sibi  abscindebant  cultris  lapideis  vel  Samid  iestd,  with  knives 
of  stone  or  Samian  brick),  Juvenal,  ii.  116.  vi.  513.  Martial  iii.  81 .3. 
Plin.  xi.  49.  s.  109.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46.,  in  imitation  of  Atys,  -yi>,  AttiSy 

temity ;  the  more  probably,  as  the  Fabian  house  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sabines  :  the  adherents  of  Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii :  the  jealousy  of  the  two 
tribes  gleams  through  the  legend.  {Ovid.  Fati.  ii.  S6l.}*'— JVi^  i.  pp.  186.  259. 
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^idisy  V.  Attin,  -mif,  Ovid.  JPast  iv.  225,  Ac  Met  x.  104.  Arnob. ; 
called  also  Curxtks,  LucreL  iL  629b,  Coryb antes,  HoraL  Od.  L 16. 8., 
their  chief  Archioallus,  Serv.  in  Ftr^.  ix.  116.  Pirn.  xxxv.  10.8. 
S6* ;  aJI  of  Phrygian  extraction,  DionyM.  iL  19. ;  who  used  to  carry 
round  the  image  of  Cvbele,  wiUi  the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling 
their  heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  (itftur 
BerecytUhiay  t.  buxi)y  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals, 
HoraL  Od.  i.  16.  ?•  Virg.  jSn,  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their 
arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  S^.<i  Senec^  Med, 
804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  equinox 
(viii  Kal.  April.),  Macrob.  Sat  u  21.,  they  washed  with  certain 
solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  and  all  her 
sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Almo,  Otnd.  jFasL 
iv.  337«  They  annuaUy  went  round  the  villages,  asking  an  alms 
(sHpem  emendicantes)y  ibid.  350.  Pont.  L  1.  40.  iHor^s.  u.  19.,  whidi 
all  other  priests  were  prohibited  to  do,  Cic.  Ltgg.  iL  9. 16.  All  the 
circumstances  relating  to  CyhUe  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically 
detaUed  by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  181.  373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  expres- 
sion, Juvenal,  ii.  1 10.  Attgustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iL  14. 

VIRGINES  VESTALES  (Ua^mi  'EarMt^)^  Virgms  conseorated 
to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  lAv.  L  20., 
for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  oi  Romulus,  was  a  vestal.  Ibid.  3., 
originally  from  Troy,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  296.,  first  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Numa,  Iav.  ibid.,  four  in  number,  Dionys.  ii.  64,  65. ;  two  were  added 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Id.  iii.  67*,  or  by  Servius  TuUius,  Piuiarch.  in 
JVuma^f  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  afler^  Dianys.  ibid. 
Festm  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys.  ibid^ 
and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pontijex  Maximui;  who,  according 
to  the  Pcqnan  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected  from 
among  the  people  twenty  girls,  above  six  and  below  sixteen  [accord- 
ing to  others  ten]  years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  (which 
was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos  integer  sit,  Senee.  controv. 
iv.  2.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  72.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both 
alive,  and  freeborn  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the 
Pontifex  m.  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents, 
as  a  captive  in  war  (numu  prekensam  a  parentis  veluti  betto  captam  ab- 
ducebat)i  addressing  her  thus,  Ts,  Am ata,  capio  ;  that  being,  accord- 
ing to  A.  GelUus,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal : 
Hence  Capere  Vtrginem  Vestakm^  to  choose;  which  word  was  also 
applied  to  the  Flamen  Dialisy  to  the  Pontifiees  and  augurs,  CreU.  i.  12. 
But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessary.  The  Pon^ 
tifex  M.  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  [some  say 
without]  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications 
{cvQus  ratio  haberi  posaet)^  ibid.  Tacit  Ann.  iL  86.  If  none  offered 
voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used.  Suet  Aug.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years. 

•  "  Plut.  Numa,  c.  IC,  in  ascribing  the  last  augmentation  to  Serrius,  is  aware  of 
A  preceding  one,  from  two  to  four.  The  object  was,  that  each  tribe  might  have  ita 
own."  —  Nid»,  i.  p.  258. 
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For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for  the  next 
ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten,  taught  the  younger 
Tirgins,  &nee.  de  Vit  beat.  29.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  They  were  all  said 
prisidere  saerisy  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.,  ut  cusidwB  tempH  Antistites,  v. 
-^,  Liv.  L  20.  The  oldest  (  VestaUum  vetustissimay  Tacit.  Ann.  xi. 
S2.)  was  called  Maxima,  Suet.  Jul.  83.  (ij  wptv^tiiovovty  Dio.  liv.  24.) 
After  thirty  years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temde  and  marry ; 
which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
JDionys.  ii.  67* 

The  ofiBce  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, —  1.  To  keep  the  sacred  fire 
always  burning,  Fhr.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ionem  foci  publici  sem- 
FITERMUM,  Cte.  Legg.  iL  8.,  whence  JEterMtque  VeHae  obUtue,  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  5.  11.,  watching  it  in  the  night-time  alternately,  Liv.  xxviiL 
31.,  and  whoever  allowed  it  to  go  out  was  scourged  (fiagris  cceddxttur) 
by  the  Pontifex  M.^  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  6.  Dionys.  li.  67.  (ntdb  qm^ 
demy  eed  obecuro  loco  et  velo  medio  inierposito),  rlutarch.  Num.  p.  67., 
or  by  his  order,  Zdv.  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always  esteemed 
unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sacrifices  (hoitiis  ma" 
joribui  procurm)^  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  firom  an- 
other fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Plutarch.  ilmLy  in  which 
manner  it  was  renewed  every  year  on  the  first  of  March ;  that  day 
being  anciently  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 2.    Ovid. 

Fast.  iii.  143. 2.  To  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv, 

v.  52.  xxvi.  27.»  supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan.  ix.  994., 
or  the  Penates  of  the  Roman  people.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  41.  Dionys.  ii. 
66n  called  by  Dio,  t^  U^  ;  kept  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vestalis  Mcucima 
alone,  Lucan.  ibid.  &  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.;  sometimes  removed 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  tumult  and  slaughter 
prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio.  xlii.  SI .,  or  in  case  of  a  fire,  rescued 
Dy  Metellus  the  Pontifex  M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A. 
512,  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  Dionys.  ii.  ^.  Ovid.  Fast^  vi.  437.  &c.  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  jP/in.  vii.  43.,  and  con- 
sequently of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  contr.  iv.  2.,  for  which  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  66.,  and  other  honours 
conferred  on  him,  see  p.  15.—— and  3.  To  perform  constantly  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  goddess,  Senec.  deprov.  5.  Their  prayers  and  vows 
were  always  thought  to  have  great  influence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font. 
17.  Dio.  3dviii.  19.  Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  28.  In  their  devotions  they  wor- 
shipped the  god  Feucinus  to  guard  them  firom  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4. 

s.  7. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple ; 
their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets  (infulcBy  (rrff*/Aara,  Dionys.  ii. 
67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribands  (vitia)y  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  30. ;  hence  the  Ves^ 
talis  Maxima  is  called  Vittata  sacerdos,  Lucan.  i.  597.,  and  simply 
ViTTATA,  JuvenaL  iv.  10.,  the  head-dress,  suffibulum,  FestuSy  de- 
scribed by  Prudentius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When  first  chosen, 
their  hair  was  cut  off  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the 
city,  PUn.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.,  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges.    The 

prsetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered  their 

fascesy  and  went  out  of  the  way,  to  show  them  respect,  Sen.  eontr.  vi.  8. 
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They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  m  public,  at  least  after  die  time  of 
the  triumrirate,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Sep^ee,  contr,  i.  2.  Piatardi  sai^  al- 
ways, m  Nwneu  They  rode  in  a  chariot  {carpento  r.pUenio),  Ttocit. 
Annal.  xii.  42. ;  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles.  Id.  it. 
16.  Suei.  Aug.  44.;  were  not  forced  to  swear,  CML  x.  15.,  unless 
they  were  inclined,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.,  and  by  none  other  but  Vesta, 
Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  although  under  age ; 
for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  as 
other  women,  Gdl.  ibid.  They  could  free  a  criminal  from  punish. 
ment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch,  in  Numa;  and  tneir  in- 
terposition  was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic.  Font.  1 7*  Agr.  ii.  SS. 
TacU.  Annal.  xi.  82.  Hist.  iii.  81.  Suet.  Jul.  1.  Tib.  2.  FSe.  16. 
They  had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Sunt.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most  im- 
portant deeds  were  committed  to  their  care.  Suet.  JuL  83.  Aug.  102i 
TaeiL  AnnaL  i.  8.  Bio.  xlviii.  12.  37.  46.  Tacit  Annal  iv.  16.,  and 
they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons  who  had  three  chi)dren» 
Dio.  Ivi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition  to  leav6 
the  Atrium  Vesta,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to  the  temple,  and  to 
the  palace  of  Numa,  Kbgia  parva  Num^  if  not  a  part  of  it,  (Md. 
Trist  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.,  where  the  virgins  lived,  they  were  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  some  venerable  matron,  PUn.  Ep.  viL  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  Pontifices^  she  was  buried  alive  with  funeral  solemnities 
in  a  place  called  the  campus  scelbratus,  near  the  Porta  CoUkuiy 
and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum ;  which  method  of 
punishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
Dionys.  iii.  67.  The  commission  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  fore- 
bode some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and,  therefore,  was  always 
expiated  with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57*  JSpit  xW. 
Ixiii.  Diongs.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  Dio.fragm.  91,  92.  Plutarth, 
Q.  Ram.  83.  Aican.  in  Mil  12.  Suet,  Dom.  8.  PHn.  Ep.  iv.  11. 
JuvenaL  iv.  10.  The  suspected  virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  cleared,  Valer.  Max.vm.  1.  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14.  PHn. 
vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests.  Concern- 
ing their  emoluments  the  Classics  leave  us  very  much  in  the  dark ;  as 
they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  magistrates.  When  Romulus 
first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for 
the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  and  for  the  support  of  temples,  2>io- 
nys,  ii.  7.  So  Livy  informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest 
number  of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these 
expenses  (unde  in  eos  sumptus  pecunia  erogaretur)^  i.  20.,  but  ap- 
pointed a  public  stipend  (stipendium  de  publico  statuit)  to  none  but  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  Ibid.  Dionysius,  speaking  of  Romulus,  says,  that  while 
other  nations  were  negligent  about  the  choice  of  their  priests,  some 
exposing  that  office  to  sale,  and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romuhi* 
made  a  law  that  two  men,  above  fifly,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtuei 
without  bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  shouMl  be 
''hosen  from  each  curith  to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or  parish 
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for  life ;  being  exempted  by  age  from  military  service,  and  by  law  from 
the  troublesome  business  of  the  city,  ii.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
annual  salary.  In  after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from 
taxes,  which  the  Pontifices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay* 
At  last,  however,  the  quaestors  wanting  money  for  public  exigencies^ 
forced  them,  afler  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  |)ay  up  tlieir 
arrears  (annonimy  per  guos  non  dederanty  stipendium  exactum  eMt\ 
Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Augustas  increased  both  the  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments ^commoda)  of  the  priests,  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
SueL  Aug.  31. ;  as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  Dio»  Hi.  23.  25.  liii.  15.,  whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of 
money  (salarium)  beuig  given  to  those  who  were  disappointed  of 
a  province.  Id.  xliii.  4.  Ixxviii.  22.  Tacit.  Agric.  42.  But  we  read 
of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priest ;  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Suet.  Vesp.  18.  Digest,  and  for  others.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Ner.  10. 
When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship  at  Rome> 
Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public  money  for  sa« 
orifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from  the  temples,  v.  38. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision  was  made,  in  whatever 
manner,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  sacred  functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the 
dignified  priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and 
fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary  gratification.  There 
b  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  1 5.,  which  some 
apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  priests 
of  a  particular  temple,  Pontifices  roboravit,  sc.  Aurelianusy  i.  e«  he  en- 
dowed the  chief  priests  with  salaries,  decrevit  etictm  emolumenta  mini*' 
trie,  and  granted  certain  emoluments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior 
priests  who  took  care  of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers 
sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  the  antistitesy  or  chief  priests, 
the  sacerdotes  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  ministri  or  meanest  priests, 
whom  Manilius  calls  auctoraios  in  tertiajura  ministros,  v.  350.,  out  for 
the  most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontifices  or  Sacerdotesy  and  the 
ministri;  as  in  Vopiscus;  so  in  Legg*  14.  Cod.  Theodos.  de  Pagan. 
Sacrif.  et  Templis. 

SERVANTS  OF   THE  PRIESTS. 

The  priests  who  had  children  employed  them  to  assist  in  perform- 
ing sacred  rites ;  but  those  who  had  no  children  procured  freebom 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the 

firls  till  they  were  married.  These  were  called  CamilU  and  CcuniUa^ 
)iony8.  ii.  24. 
Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  ^ditui  or  JEdi' 
tMmniy  Gell.  xii.  6. ;  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and 
slew  them,  Popis,  Victimarii  and  Cuitrarii;  to  whom  in  particular 
the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly  applied,  Ovid.  FasL  u  319.  iv. 
637.  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg.  G.  iii.  488.  JuvenaL  xii.  14.  The  boys  who 
assisted  the  Fkumnes  in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii  ;  and  the 
rarls,  Flamin^^  Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians, 
TUricines,  TMeines,  Fidicines,  &c    lAtu  ix.  30. 
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m.    THE  PLACES  AND  RITES  OF  SACRED  THINGS. 

The  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called  temples, 
Templa  {fanOi  ddubra^  sacraria,  odes  sacrtB)^  and  consecrated  by  the 
augurs;  hence  called  Augusta,  A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  was  called  PonMeem, 
Dio.  liii.  27. 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  SaceUum  or  ^dicula.  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship  was  called 
LucuSi  a  grove,  Plin,  xii.  6.  Plant,  Ampk,  v.  1 .  42.  The  gods  were 
supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ;  hence,  Esse  locis  stiperos 
testatur  silva  per  omnem  Sola  virens  Libyen^  Lucan.  ix.  522. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer.  The 
words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  VcUer,  Max,  i.  1.  Hence  the 
supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations  (verba  et  incantamenia  car-- 
minum)y  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  34.  When  in  doubt  about 
the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they  used  to  say, 
QuiSQUis  es,  PlauL  Pud.  i.  4.  37.  Virg.  JSn.  iv.  577.  Whatever 
occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  sug- 
gested by  some  divinity,  PlatU.  Most,  iii.  i.  137.  Apulei,  de  Deo  S<h 
cratis.  In  the  daytime  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the  night  to 
observe  the  actions  of  men,  PlauL  Pud.  Prol,  8.  The  stars  were  sup- 
posed to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered*  (capiie 
veldto  vel  qperto)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest  pronounced  the 
words  before  them  (verba  prmbat) ;  they  frequently  touched  the  altars 
or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  turning  themselves  round  in 
a  circle  (in  gyrum  se  convertebant)^  Liv.  v.  21.,  towards  the  right, 
PlauL  Cure,  i.  1.  70. ;  sometimes  they  put  their  right  hand  to  their 
moutli  (dextram  ori  admovebant;  whence  adoratio),  and  also  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground  (procumbebant  oris  advoluti). 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer  up  vows, 
(VOVERE,  vota  facere,  suscipere,  concipere^  nuncuparey  &c)  They 
vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi  votivi,  sacrifices,  gifts,  a 
certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c.  Also  what  was  called  VER 
SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  which  were  produced  from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  Liv,  xxii.  9,  10.  [xxxiii.  44.]  xxxiv. 
44.    In  this  vow  among  the  Sanmites,  men  were  included,  Festus  m 

MAMERTINI.f 

•  Virg.  ^n.  ul.  405. 

**  Purpureo  Telare  comas  adopertus  amictu  : 
Ne  qua  inter  aanctos  ignes  in  honore  Deorum 
Hostilis  fades  occurrat,  et  omina  turbeL** 

-f*  <<  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  cattle  was  sacrificed  or  redeemed,  the  youth 
sent  out.  Such  a  vow  the  Romans  made  in  the  second  year  of  tl>e  second  Punic 
war,  but  only  as  to  their  Bocks  and  herds.  Such  vows,  the  tradition  runs,  occa- 
sioned the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine  colonies ;  the  gods  to  whom  each  was  dedicated, 
charged  sacred  animals  to  guide  them  on  their  way.     One  colony  was  led   by  a 
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Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tablets, 
to  seal  them  up  (obsignare)^  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the  knees  of 
the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  inercy : 
hence  Genua  incerare  deorwny  Juvenal,  x.  5S. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were  granted^  the 
vows  were  said  vaJUrty  esse  rata^  8cc^  but  if  not,  cadere^  esse  irrUa^  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voH  reus ;  and  when  he 
obtained  his  wish  (voH  compos\  voti  damnatus^  bound  to  make  good 
his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Macrob,  Sat,  iii.  2.,  vel  votOy  Virg.  Eel.  v. 
80.  Hence  damnabis  tu  quoque  votisy  i.  e.  obUgabis  ad  voia  solvendOf 
shalt  bind  men  to  perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed 
for,  Virg.  ibid.y  reddere  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  pniediB  dt' 
hUoy  Liv.,  debUi  vel  meriH  hanaresy  tneriia  donOy  &c.  A  vowed  feast 
(epulum  votwum)  was  called  Polluctum,  PlauL  Rud.  v.  3.  63.,  from 
poUueerey  to  consecrate,  leL  SHch.  i.  3.  80.,  hence  poUucibiliter  coBnare^ 
to  feast  sumptuously.  Id.  MosL  u  1.  23.  Tliose  who  implored  the  aid 
of  the  gods,  used  to  lie  (incubare)  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive 
from  them  responses  in  their  sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  88.  Cicm 
Divin.  i.  43.  The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in  the  temple  of  .£scu- 
lapius,  PlauL  Cure.  1.  1.  61.  iL  2.  10.  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  (tabula  votiva)  representing  the 
circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Virg.  j^n.  xiL  768.  SoraL 
Od.  1. 5.  Cic.  NaJU  D.  iii.^37.  So  soldiers,  when  discharged,  used  to  sus- 
pend their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules,  HoraL 
JBp.  i.  1.  4.,  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their 
hair  to  Apollo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  92.  A  person  who  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck, used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,  and  for  the  sake 
of  moving  compassion  to  show  a  picture  of  his  misfortunes,  JuvenaL 
xiv.  301.  Phadr.  iv.  21.  24. 

Augustus  havmg  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  expressed 
his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his  image  should 
not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of  the  other  gods  at  the  next 
solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games.  Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Thanksgivings  (gnUiarum  actianes)  used  always  to  be  made  to  the 
gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.  It  was, 
however,  believed  tliat  the  gods,  afler  remarkable  success,  used  to 
send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis  (ULTRixfadnarum  itnpionan^ 
bonarumque  PRiEMiATRix,  MarcelUn.  xiv.  1 1.)  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
Liv.  xiv.  41.  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream,  every  vear,  on  a  certain  day,  besged  an  alms 
from  the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him  (cavam 
manum  asses  parrigentibus  pr€ebens)y  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Dio.  liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving 
(SUPPLICATIO  vel  supplicium)  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples,  Liv.  iii.  63.,  and  what  was  called  a  LECTI- 
STERNIUM ,  when  couches  were  spread  (hcti  vel  pulvinaria  ster^ 
nebantur)  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  taken 

woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamers,  into  Picenum,  then  peopled  bj  Pelasgitni  or 
Liburniant;  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the  Opicans,  this  be- 
came the  great  Samnite  people;  a  wolf  guided  the  Hirpinians.*'  —  Nieb.  u  p.  7S. 
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inmn  ftnm  llirlr  {tnlfilnU,  nnit  placed  « 

iltara,  wlilili  well'  liwilcil  with  Ihr  r'   ' 

llciK-r,    Atl  ntHHiii  fmlvimt 

dtfrrt^i  til.   ri>'.  Cnl.  in.  Ick     'llijalic 

h«t  utg  xjj^rcut'rl  thp  roniiplncy  of  V»t-   . 

ti»ti  Mtrr  hrcn  nnilVrrt-rf  ■>■)   Hliy  olhcv   p« 

lilt    fV»  II  prsrr   (liv<f<u).  I)iu.  »7.  9«v      <.  .<c  >^- 

;'iM    «.--'<«  »r  llir  tUvn-«   aan    I„  C'otlA.    f*  «:.  >^k_ 

Muw''''''''i  *•■  alxi  ikn■M^Ml  in  (imp*  of  daaucr  « 

w.*^    cjt  W'fmm  |tnMtt«tiii)t  lliOiniivlv««    on    k*    ri 

tm''^  "i^  'jfitpln  »ilh  tlirir  hiiir,    /.ir.  jii.  T.       Ts«  j 

frf    ■•"I'i'wiiit  ifl  thr  litnv  (if  (t  |M>*|il«nc«,  A.  L'. 

'.-   ^TT-fjn  u  »M  rr(|iii«ite  that  those  wbo  • 
'Tvnr      -  MMTjt    ind   [iiirp  i    ituil     ihtry    «houId 
B   .^iir    r    *<.i'r  rnbM,  Mid  crttwnVtl   with    tKe   ) 
■r     -.     r«   '.  iMTtit  TtiiMt  (UxvplabUi   ta    the   pod   ■ 
•i.aifrt.*     K^nrTimr*  alio  in  ihf  c«fb  of  •uppltanti 
■I.'     '.^M*  -MiKt,  uid  harctiioieU,     \'awa  and  prn 
^w   wfiw^  ^ixT  MrriHi'c. 

I  WW  tK-jrw«7  thai  ttie  ■nimnls  to  be  sacrificed  (A^*«'  «>  * 
(MK  >«,  >we.LT».t)  thoiiia  b»  withwK  lyot  and  bkaii^  ■**« 
V  M^^TV  If  atoffiF,  never  jokrtl  w  the-  pJougii)  ah^  i- U- *< 
t»i>gia»  -niTT  vcK  choten  fVom  a  |Im.-4  «■■  ^M-rd.  apfnw£  *?  <" 
VB«t>.  Hit  iawlud  with  chalk,  Jirr— nf,  x.  tftU  whence  ite«  ^ 
caltM  tyT^n*.  aimur,  Ifcttr,  'llwv  avr*  *dwvn«d  wicfc  tSsm  ^ 
T&BM»  if^idi*  ct  n/(t(),  Liv.  ti.  5k.  aod  cvawt ;  ■"*)  i^e*^*"* 
wen  pk. 

Ttii  viruB  «a*  led  to  the  ahar  b«  tb«  n»  ■  widi  ifcdr  cMib 
-tuflktr^  Uf  aod  naked  to  thr  waitt.  (ftn  amtK-^m  «■■•«  i(  arf  *ia^* 
buet,  ('^V  3^)  *'■'''  *  tl»ck  ropi^  thitc  :t  vi^tH  nA>  ■'"  '*^ 
tnu^X  hy  force,  which  wa*  iwk.«*Ntl  .i  j«ti  j^^n.  For  tlu  ' 
nawa   il  was  allowed  to  ttaMl  bw*t  batim  ' 

J  bad  omm  ir  It  Hed  away. 

naftertilcncT  wa»<wtif«JL  tV.Z?i«-Mk  .   ., , 

0*id.[Fait.i,M.<jAll.»««..>.'u..i  -** 
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between  its  horns,  the  priest  having  first  tasted  the  win^  himself  mill 
given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those  that  stood  next  him,  which  was  calle4 
LiBATIO,  Serv,  in  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  57,  Sic^  and  thus  the  victim  wfif 
said  esse  macta^  i.  e.  tmigis  aucta:  hence  imtnolare  et  mcuiaref  to  sacrir 
&!e ;  for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen :  as  caedere^ 
jwgularey  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs  between  the 
horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire;  which  was  called  Libamina 
PRIMA,  Virg.  JEru  vi.  246. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  ctikrarius,  with  an  axe  or  a  mall 
(malleo)y  Suet.  Calig.  S2.,  by  order  of  the  priest,  whom  he  asked 
thus,  AooNE?  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  323^  and  the  priest  answered.  Hoc 
Age,  Snet.  Calig.  51.  [_H(yr.  Sat.  ii.  3.  152.]  Then  it  was  stabb^ 
(^jugulabaiur)  with  knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  (excaptu^)  in 
goblets,  was  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissecte4. 
Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called  Holocaustum,  {ex  tk^^  totus, 
et  kolIv  urOy^  Virg.  vi.  25.,  but  usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained 
was  divided  between  the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrir 
fice  (qui  sacra  v.  sacrificmm  faciebat,  v.  sacris  operabatur,  Virg^ 
G.  i.  393.  Tadt  Annal,  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  anim^, 
and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said  prosecare  exta,  Liv.  v.  21. 
Plant.  Poen.  i.  1.8.,  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called  Pro* 
sicfiE  or  Prosecta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  163.  These  rites  were  common 
to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  whence  Dionysius  concludes  that  the 
Romans  were  of  Greek  extraction,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  arttspices  inspected  the  entrails  {exta  consuiebant},  Vlrg. 
iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  &vourable  (si  exta  bona  essent)^  thev 
were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  to  have  paci- 
fied the  gods  (diis  litdsse) ;  if  not  (si  exta  non  bona  veiprava  et  tristia 
es$ent)y  another  victim  was  offered  up  (sacrificium  instaurabatur^  yel 
victima  succidanea  mactabatur)y  and  sometimes  several,  Cic.  de  Divin. 
i.  36.  88.   Sttet.  Ccbs.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16.   Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  y.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  give  the 
most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termed  CAPUT  EX- 
TORUM,  PHn.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  wag  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
pars  familiaris,  and  pars  hostilis  vel  inimica.  From  the  former 
they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves ;  and  from  the 
latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had 
what  was  called  CAPUT,  Liv.  viii.  9.  tUc.  Divin.  ii.  12,  13.  Lucan, 
i.  621.,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  fibres ;  thus,  In  imdfibrd^  Suet.  Aug.  95.  Ecce  videt  capiH 
Jibrarum  increscere  motem  Alterius  capitis^  Lucan.  i.  627.  En  capita 
paribus  bma  consurgunt  toris,  Senec.  CEdip.  356.  Caput  jecinoris 
duplex,  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  9.,  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -te,  Cic  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.^ 
which  Livy  calls  auctum  in  jecinorey  xxvii.  9.6.  s.  28.  A  liver  with- 
out this  protuberance  (jecur  sine  capite),  or  cut  off  (caput  jecincre 
casum),  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen  (nihil  tristius),  Cic.  Divfn. 
i.  52.  ii.  13.  16.  Liv.  viii.  9«;  or  when  the  neart  of  the  victim  could 
not  be  found;  for  although  it  was  known  that  an  animal  Gonld 
not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  I6.9  yet  it  was  believed 
sometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  Csesar,  a  little  before  liia 
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death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day,  on  which  he  first  ap- 
peared in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  ihuL  i.  52.  Valer,  Ma^ 
1.  6. 19.,  whereupon  the  Haruspex  Spurina  warned  him  to  beware  of 
the  ides  of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet,  JtU,  8 1 .  The  principal  fissure  or 
division  of  the  liver  {fissum  Jecorisfamiiiare  ei  vitale),  was  likewise 
particularly  attended  to,  Cic.  Nat.  2/.  iii.  6.  Divin*  i.  10.  ii.  13,  14., 
as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid.  &  Virg,  G* 
i.  484.  JBn.  iv.  6.  x.  176. 

After  the  Haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the  parts 
which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  frank- 
incense, and  burnt  (adoUhaniur  vel  cremabaniur)  on  the  altar.  The 
entrails  were  said  Diit  dariy  rtddi  et  parriciy  quctsi  porrigij  vel  porro 
jaei)i  when  they  were  placed  on  the  altars  (cum  oris  ye\flammi$  impo^ 
nerehiur)^  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  252.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
Dii  Marini^  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if 
any  thing  unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  iiUer  cata  (sc  extu)  et 
porredOf  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and  burning  the  entrails, 
1.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolution  and  executing  it, 
CicAtLv.  18. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed  his  hands 
and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation,  and  then  the  peof^e 
were  dismissed  in  a  set  form ;  Ilicbt,  or  ire  liceL 

Afler  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast  (JEpuhe  uu!rificale$)y  which  in 
public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  Sq)iemviri  Spulones. 
In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  offered  them  feasted  on  the 
parts  which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends;  sacra  tukre  suam  (partem) ; 
pars  eei  data  cetera  mensiSt  Ov.  Met.  xii.  154. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distribution 
of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called  Viscbratio,  Ztv. 
viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xii.  28.  Cic.  Off.  ii.  16.  Suet.  C<b*.  38.  For 
vieoera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines  but  whatever  is  under  the 
hide ;  particularly  the  flesh  between  the  bones  and  the  skin,  Serv.  in 
Virg.J3n.\.2\\.  iii.  622.  vi.  253.   Suet.  ViteiL  13. 

l*he  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods  differed  from  those 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

Tlie  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chiefly 
fhmi  the  river  Clitumnus,  JuvencU.  xii.  13.  Vtrg.  Oeorg.  ii.  146.,  in  the 
country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  IFaet  L  84.]  Pont  iv.  8.41.,  their  neck 
was  bent  upwards  (sursum  refiect^atur),  the  knife  was  applied  firom 
above  (impanebatur),  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar  or 
caught  m  cups.  The  victims  offered  to  the  mfemal  gods  were  black ; 
they  were  killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards  (profue),  the  knife 
was  applied  from  below  (stqjponebatur)^  and  the  blood  was  poured 
into  a  aitch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  in  white, 
bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the  liquor  out  of 
the  cup  (^/undendo  manu  supina),  and  prayed  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods 
were  clothed  in  black ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made 
libations  by  turning  the  hand  (invergendo,  ita  ut  manu  in  sinietram 
partem  versd  patera  canverteretur^)  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire, 
'^TT.  in  Virg.  jEn,  vi.  244.,  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  down- 
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wards,  and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic.  Tu$c.  Q.  ii.  25.   [To 
the  latter  also  prayers  were  offered  in  the  evening,  not  in  the  morning.] 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds ;  some  were  stated  (staia  et  aolem-' 
nta),  others  occasional  (JbrtuUa  ^iex  acciderUe  ncUa) ;  as,  those  called 
ea^fnatoryy  for  adverting  bad  omens  (ad  portenta  vel  prodigia  pro- 
cwrandoy  expianda  et  avertenda  vel  avemmcanda),  making  atonement 
for  a  crime,  (Sacrificia  piacularia,  €id  crimen  expiandum)f  and 
the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  o£Pered  among  the  Romans.  —  By  an 
ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls  yo/uio^  vpodoo^K,  Lex> 
proditiams,  ii.  10.,  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  as  treachery  or 
sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore 
any  one  might  slay  them  with  impunity.  In  after  times,  a  consul, 
dictator,  or  praetor,  might  devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the 
legion  (ex  legume  JRamanoy  called  Scripta^  because  perhaps  the  soldiers 
not  included  in  the  legion,  the  Velites,  Subitarii^  Ttmitdtuariiy  &c 
were  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  victim  (piaculunh  i.  e. 
in  piactdum^  hostiam  cd^dere)^  Liv.  viii.  10.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  offered  annually,  Macrob. 
Sat  u  7.,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  657,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  made  to  prohibit  it;  ne  homo  immolaretury  Plin.  xxx.  1.  s.  3. 
Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are  under  inexpressible  obligations  to  the 
Romans  for  abolishing  so  horrid  a  practice  (^t  susttdere  monstruy  in 
quibus  hominem  occidere  religiasissimum  eraty  mandi  vera  etiam  saluber" 
rimum).  Ibid.  We  read,  however,  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as 
victims  with  the  usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martiue  by  the 
Pontifices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
A.  708.  Dio.  xliii.  24.  Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the 
senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  respected  only  private  and  magical  sacred 
rites,  and  those  alluded  to,  Horat,Epod,  5.  Augustus,  after  he  had  com* 
pelled  L.  Antonius  to  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and 
equites,  who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  on  the 
altar  of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  2>to.  xlviii.  14. 
Suetonius  makes  them  only  300,  Aug.  15.  To  this  savage  action 
Seneca  aUudes,  de  Clem,  i.  1 1.  In  like  manner.  Sex.  Pompeius  threw 
into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men  alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune, 
Dio.  xlviiL  48.  Bovs  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  deatli,  even  m  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  for  magical  purposes,  Cic  VaL  14.  HoraU 
Epod.5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Altars, 
on  altar :  Alt  aria  (ab  cdtitudine)  tantumdiis  superis  consecrabanturj 
ARiE  et  diis  euperis  et  inferiSf  Serv.  in  Virg.  £cl.  v.  66.  JEn.  ii.  515. 
In  the  phrase.  Pro  oris  et  focis,  ara  is  put  for  the  altar  in  the 
imphavium  or  middle  of  the  house,  where  the  Penates  were  wor- 
shipped ;  and  Focus  for  the  hearth  in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the 
Lares  were  worshipped,  Cic.  Dom.  40»  41.  Defot.  3.  Sext.  42.  PhiL 
iL  30.  SaUust.  Cat,  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  priests  entered,  was  called  adytum,  Ccts.  B.  C.  iiL  105.,  uni*' 
versdly  revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  verbeh A, 
f.  e.  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg,  j^n.  xii.  120.  JScL  viiL  65.  Donat. 
Ter.  iv.  4,  5.    Harat.  Od.  iv.  117.  \herbis  Sabinisy  savm,  CMd.  Fast. 
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i  S4a]  adorned  with  flowers,  Ovid,  TrisL  m.  13.  15.  Stat  Thed. 
y/nU  9^.  Sa.  xti.  309.,  and  bound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop,  iv.  6.  S. 
Vitg.  JEn,  iv.  459.,  therefore  called  nexm  targue$,  i.  e.  canmmj  Id.  G. 

Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asylnm  or  place  of  reftige  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Pans.  4.  Cic,  Nat,  Z>.  iii.  1(K  ^, 
R&SC4  2.  Ovid.  Trist,  v.  2.  43.,  as  among  the  Jews,  1  Kings,  i.  50., 
chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  Tereni.  HeauL 
V.  2.  22.  Phut.  Rud.  ili.  4.  18.  Most.  v.  i.  45.,  to  insolvent  debtors 
and  criminals,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60.  where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to 
touch  them,  Cic.  Tkisc.  i.  35.  Virg.  j^n.  i.  349.  ii.  513.  550.,  and 
whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Cic.  Dom.  41.,  but  sometaoMs 
they  put  fire  and  combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the 
person  might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god 
(Vulcan),  Plant.  Most.  v.  i.  65.y  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroofed 
it  {tectum  sunt  demoliti\  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air, 
iVgci.  Pans.  5.  p.  63. ;  nence  ara  is  put  for  refugiumy  Ovid.  Trist. 
iv.  5.  2.« 

The  Trittmviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Cffisar  in  the  forumy  on  tiie 
place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  person  who  fled 
thither  fi>r  sanctuary  should  be  taken  firom  thence  to  punishment ;  a 
thing  which,  says  EHo,  had  been  granted  to  no  one  before,  not  even  Co 
any  divinity ;  except  the  asglum  of  Romulus,  which  remained  only  in 
name,  being  so  blocked  up  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 
But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable  ;  the  son 
of  Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  Stiet.  Aug.  17* 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifices ;  as, 
aeerra  vel  thuribiUum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense;  siit^Mum  vel 
simpuvium,  guttum,  capisy  -tdisy  \capidOy  or  capeduncuhy']  pateroy 
cups  used  in  libations,  oIUb,  pots ;  tripddesy  tripods ;  secures  vel  bipennesy 
axes ;  cultri  vel  secespitm,  knives,  i^c.  But  these  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  representation  than  description. 


THE  ROMAN  YEAR. 

KoMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months ;  [  Ovid. 
Fast  i.  9».  iii.  100.  121.]  the  first  of  which  was  called  Martwsy 
March,  from  Mars  his  supposed  father,  Ovid.  Fast  [i.  39.]  iii.  75. 98.; 
the  second  Aprilisy  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  TA^j^/nj) 
Ovid  Fast.  i.  39.  [iv.  61.]  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.,  or  because  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  their  buds  {se  aperiunt),  Plutarch,  in  Numuy  Ovid, 
Fast.  iv.  87. ;  the  third.  Mains,  May,  firom  Mcna,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury; and  the  fourth,  Junius,  June,  from  the  goddess  Jtaw,  or  in 
honour  of  the  young  (juniorum)  ;  and  May  of  the  old  (nugormn) ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  427.  [vi.  26-]  The  rest  were  named  firom  their  numbo*, 
QuinSUsy  SexHliSy  September,  October,  Novembery  December,  ibid,  i.  41. 
QtdntiHs  was  afterwards  called  Julius,  firom  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  SeaatiUsy 
Augustus,  from  Augustus  Cssar;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been 
made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Suet.  31.  Dio. 

•  Tiberius  Coaar  abolished  the  axyla,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  Samos,  and  a  temple  of  iBsculapius,  on  an  island  in  the  Tibet. 
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k.  6^  in  particular  be  had  become  master  of  Alexandria  in  Bgypl, 
A.  U.  724m  and  fifteen  years  after  (Jkutro  tertio)^  on  tb«  same  day, 
probably  the  29th  of  August,  had  vanquished  the  Rhseti,  by  Qieana  of 
Tiberius^  Horat,  Od.  iv.  4.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  par- 
tieular  months,  but  these  were  forgotten  after  their  death.  Suet. 
Jknmi.  18.  PUn.  Pan.  54.  ♦ 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januaritm^  from  Janus;  vod 
Februariu$i  because  then  the  people  were  purified  (februabatuTf  i.  e. 
jmrgdbaiUT  vel  luiirabatur),  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  (Februalia) 
from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year;  [Ovid.  P.  ii.  19.  Pebnia  Romani 
dixere  piamina  patres;]  for  uiis  anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the 
year,  Cte.  ^  Legg.  ii.  21.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  49.  TibulL  liL  1.  2, 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  854 
days ;  he  added  one  day  more,  PUn.  xxxiv.  7.,  to  make  the  number 
odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5  hours, 
49  minutes  (or  rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds),  were  wanting  to 
make  the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  ap- 
pointed that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month  called  Mensis 
liUercalarist  or  macedoniusfy  should  be  inserted  between  the  28d  and 
24th  day  of  February,  Liv,  i.  1 9.  j:  The  intercalating  of  this  month  was 
left  to  the  discretion  (arhitrio)  of  the  Pontifiees ;  who,  by  insertii^ 

*  «  The  jctr  of  ten  months  was  undoubtedly  still  in  use  long  after  the  thne  of 
the  kings,  and  it  continued  to  be  applied  in  certain  ca^es,  the  original  import  of 
which  was  not  recognised  by  later  generations.  The  Etruscans  followed  the  honest 
rule  of  making  peace  only  under  the  form  of  a  truce  for  a  definite  number  of  years. 
But  they  are  not  charged  with  having  broken  any  of  these  treaties,  though  hostilities 
•hnoit  alwsys  recommence  before  the  years  of  the  truce  according  to  the  Fasti  have 
expired.  An  instance  is  furnished  by  the  peace  with  Veil,  in  the  year  280.  TlUt 
was  concluded  for  forty  years.  In  316,  Fidcn«  revolted,  and  joined  Veii,  which 
implies,  that  the  latter  was  already  in  a  state  of  war  with  Rome.  That  revolt  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  do  not  accuse  the  Veientines  of 
having  broken  their  oaths.  A  still  clearer  instance  is  Livy's  saying,  in  the  year  947, 
when,  according  to  the  Fasti,  18  years  had  elapsed  of  the  truce  made  for  20  years  in 
S29,  that  the  truce  had  expired.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  applying  the  year  of 
ten  months;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  331  ordinary  ones,  20  to  16§;  so  that  in  the 
first  case  the  pacific  relation  had  already  ended  in  the  year  314  ;  in  the  second,  with 
the  year  346.  The  year  of  ten  months  was  the  time  for  mourning ;  for  the  payment 
of  portions  left  by  will ;  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits;  most  probably  for 
all  hMDs ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for  the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  Scaliger 
>imself  remarks  it  to  be  certainly  singular,  that  the  Saturnalia  and  Matronalia,  tliose 
beautiful  old  household  festivals,  so  inseparably  connected  with  each  other  by  their 
spirit,  should  have  been  celebrated,  the  former  at  the  end  of  December,  the  latter  at 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  700  years  which  Ennius  reckons  from  the  buildrag 
t>f  Rome  down  to  his  own  time,  may  have  been  cyclical  yean  of  ten  months,  for 
700  of  these  make  about  583  civil  years ;  and  it  was  in  582  that  the  old  man  wfote 
the  last  book  of  his  Annals.**  —  Nieb,  t  p.  241.  See,  also,  the  Introduction  to 
KeigfiOey**  Fasti. 

f  Afercedonius,  according  to  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  937 »  **  The  name  is  to  be  found  in 
no  Latin  writer.  It  would  be  unknown  to  us,  if  Plutarch  (in  his  life  of  J.  Cfisar) 
had  not  chanced  to  mention  it.'*  —  JTeightley,  Introd.  to  OviiCt  FaUi,  p.  xix. 

^  **  Joseph  Scaliger  has  shown,  that  the  principle  was  to  intercalate  a  month, 
alternately  of  22  and  23  days,  every  other  year  during  periods  of  22  years,  in  eadi 
of  which  periods  such  an  intercalary  month  was  inserted  ten  times,  the  last  biennium 
being  pa5»ed  over.  As  five  years  made  a  lustrum,  so  five  of  these  periods  made  a 
aecle  of  110  years.** — NietnUir,  i.  p.  334.  Horace  Carm.  sec.  21.,  Certus  undenos 
dedes  per  annos  Orbit  vt  cantus  referatqut  ludos. 
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more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter, 
as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  for  instance, 
that,  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  contractors 
for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to  collect  the  taxes, 
Cie.  de  Legg,  IL  12.  Famn  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6.  Au,  v.  9.  IS.  vi.  1.  Suei. 
Ccu.  40.  Dio,  xl.  62.  Censorin,  20.  Macrob.  SaL  i.  IS.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  licence,  the  months  were  transposed  from  their  stated 
seasons ;  the  winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the 
autumnal  into  summer,  Ctc.  Au.  x.  17.* 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of  the 
intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707,  adjusted  the  year  ao 
cording  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  assigned  to  each  month  the 
number  of  days  which  they  still  contain.  To  make  matters  proceed 
regularly,  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the 
current  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell 
into  it  of  course^  two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and 
December,  the  one  of  thirty-three  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days ; 
so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confutiony  con- 
sisted of  ^deen  months,  or  445  days.  Suet,  C<bs.  40.  Pun.  xviL  25. 
Macrob.  ScU.  i.  14.  Censarin.  de  Die  Nat,  20. 

All  this  was  e£Pected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigines,  a  celebrated 
astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Ceesar  had  brought  to  Rome  for 
thatpurpose ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was  formed  from  his  arrangement 
by  Flavius,  a  scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman 
festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides ;  which  was  published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator*s  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation, 
than  that  of  the  old  and  new  Style  ;  which  was  occasioned  by  a  re- 
gulation of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582,  who  observing  that  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had 
been  on  the  21st  of  March,  then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice 
of  astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out 
of  the  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  1 5th  of  October ;  and  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  :  or,  as  it  was  then 
expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  he  ordained, 

*  '<  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  reasons  which  detained  Cicero  in  Italy  longer 
than  he  intended,  he  mentions  the  tempestuous  weather  of  the  equinox,  and  the  calms 
that  succeeded  it ;  yet  this  was  about  the  end  of  May  {ad  Att.  x.  17,  18.),  which 
shows  what  a  strange  confusion  there  was  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  calendar.  Some 
commentators,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  cause,  have  been  strangely  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  difficulty,  and  one  of  tliem  ridiculously  supposes,  that  by  the  term 
equinox,  he  meant  Antony,  who  used  to  make  his  days  and  nights  equal,  by  sleeping 
as  much  as  he  waked.*' — Middleton,  ii.  p.  88.  **  So  Hirtius,  in  his  account  of  the 
war  against  Scipio  and  the  other  Pompeian  generals,  says,  Uiat  Cssar  embarked  at 
Lilybaeum  for  Africa  on  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  January,  t.  e.  on  the  27th  of  our 
December,  which  in  reality  was  coincident  with  our  8th  of  October,  which  reconciles 
it  with  a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  states  him  to  have  passed  over  before  the  solstice 
on  the  shortest  day,  as  in  fact  his  embarkation  took  place  two  months  before  it.**  — 
Ibid,  p.  113.     See  Hooke's  Rom*  Hiat*  v.  p.  408. 
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tbat  erery  100th  year  ihould  not  be  leap  year ;  excepting  the  400th ; 
80  that  the  di£ference  will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or, 
according  to  a  more  accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year, 
to  a  day  in  5200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year  175% 
when  eleven  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th  September, 
so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days;  and  thenceforth 
the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  haa  been  before  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another  alteration  was  made  in 
England,  that  the  legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25th  of 
March,  should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took  place 
1st  of  January  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  KalendSf 
NaneSf  and  Ides.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDS  vel  CalendiBy 
(a  calando  vel  vocando)^  from  a  priest  calling  out  to  the  people  that  it 
was  new  moon;  the  5th  day,  NON^  the  nones;  the  13th,  IDUS, 
the  ukSf  from  the  obsolete  verb  iduarey  to  divide :  because  the  ides 
[nearly]  divided  the  month.  The  nones  [from  nonus^  ninth]  were 
so  called,  because  counting  inclusively  they  were  nine  days  firom  the 
ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the  7th,  and 
the  ides  on  the  15th.*  The  first  day  of  the  intercalary  month  was 
called  Calendjb  Intbrcalares,  Ctc.  Quint.  25.,  of  the  former  of 
those  inserted  by  Caesar.  Kal.  intbrcalares  priores,  Cic.  Fam. 
vi.  14.  —  Intra  septinuu  CalendaSy  in  7  months.  Martial.  L  100.  6. 
Sexta  kalenda,  i.  e.  Kakndos  sexti  mensis,  the  first  day  of  June,  Ovid, 
FasL  vi.  181. 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  observing 
the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians ;  who  divided 
the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting  of  30  days,  and  added  5  in- 
tercalary days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  S  days, 
HerodoL  ii.  4.  These  supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  of  among 
those  months  which  now  consist  of  3 1  days,  and  also  the  two  days 
which  he  took  from  February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly  to 

*  «  The  space,  therefore,  between  Uie  Nones  and  Ides  was  always  the  same :  those 
between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  and  tlie  Ides  and  Kalends,  were  subject  to  yariation. 
Originally,  however,  it  would  appear,  the  latter  space  also  was  fixed,  and  there  were 
in  every  month,  except  February,  sixteen  days,  from  the  Ides  to  the  Kalends.  The 
months,  therefore,  consisted  of  thirty-one  and  twenty-nine  days,  February  having 
twenty-eight.  In  the  Julian  Calendar,  January,  August,  and  December  were  raised 
from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-one  days,  while  their  Nones  and  Ides  remained  unchanged. 
It  was  only  necessary  then  to  know  how  many  days  there  were  between  the  Kalends 
and  Nones,  as  the  remaining  portions  were  constanL  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of 
new  moon,  the  pontiff  cried  aloud,  Colo  Jana  noveUa  !  five  times  or  seven  times,  and 
thus  intimated  the  day  of  the  Nones,  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  people.  Jana 
was  the  moon,  and  from  Dea  Jtma  (pronounced  Yana),  was  made  Diana.^ — Keight- 
ley*i  FaMit  p.  xx.  *<  On  all  the  Kalends,  the  Pontifex  Minor,  and  the  Regina 
Sacrorum,  sacrificed  to  Juno,  who  was  by  some  regarded  as  the  moon.  A  sacrifice 
of  a  lamb  was  offered  on  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter  on  the  Ides  of  each  month.  The 
Nones  were  not  under  the  care  of  any  deity.  The  days  following  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides  were  termed  Atri^  black  or  unlucky,  as  on  these  days,  the  Romans 
met  with  their  most  memorable  defeats,  at  the  Cremera,  the  Allia,  and  elsewhere.  A 
public  calamity  on  any  particular  day  of  any  one  month  rendered  attr  that  day  in 
every  other  month.** — Keifpoley  on  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  55 — 60. 
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tiM  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio  (xlHi.  26»),  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difierence;  which, 
however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less  than  the  truth.  Anoth^  dil^ 
ference  between  the  Eg3rptian  and  Julian  year  was^  that  the  former 
began  with  September,  and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as  we 
do,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to  Rome 
every  ninth  day  (see  p.  80.):  whence  these  days  were  called  NuvdTnjs 
auasi  Nqvbndinjr,  having  seven  intermediate  days  for  working, 
Macrob.  i.  16.,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote  this 
space  of  time.*  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation  and 
passing  of  a  law,  was  called  Tkinum  mundinunc,  or  Trinundinum, 
Liv.  iii.  35.  Cic.  Dam.  16,  17.  Phil.  v.  S.  Fam.  xvi.  12. ;  but  this 
might  include  from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the 
table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined  {tabula promtdgaiUmui) 
was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics  never  put 
numttnum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the  later  emperors, 
indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the  consuls  remained 
in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two  months,  Lan^priiL  in  Alex. 
Sever.  28.  43.,  so  that  there  were  1 2  consuls  eadi  year ;  hence  fum- 
dinum  is  also  put  for  the  two  consuls  themselves  (collegium  com" 
Milium),  Vopisc.  Tac  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks  (Jubdom^des,  v.  *ddB  vel 
septimdtuB)  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio,  who  flourished 
under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little  before  his  time,  being 
derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  universally  prevailed,  xxxvii.  18. 
The  days  of  the  week  were  named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are ; 
Dies  Solisy  Sunday ;  Luna,  Monday  ;  Martis,  Tuesday ;  Mercmrii, 
Wednesday  ;  Jovisj  Ttiursday ;  Veneris,  Friday ;  Saiumi,  Saturday  f  ; 
ilnd. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted  back- 
wards.^    Thus,  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pridie  KaJendas 

*  "  Among  the  Tuscans,  or  rather  according  to  their  system,  the  ninth  day  was 
also  called  the  nones ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  division  of  time,  that  the  ninth 
day  before  the  ides  permanently  retained  that  name.  But  the  Roman  nundines 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  body  of  their  year ;  and  the  nones  were  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  day  in  the  month ;  whereas  among  the  Etruscans,  they  really  marked 
the  weekly  periods,  and  every  ninth  day  was  the  day  of  business  on  which  tlieir  kings 
gaveau(fiencc  and  administered  justice.  The  year  of  10  months  and  304  days  is 
exactly  divisible  into  eight^ay  weeks,  tliat  is,  into  38  of  them  ;  accordingly,  it  con- 
tains 38  ancient  nones  ;  and  this  very  number  is  that  of  the  (Uesjasli^  retained  even 
in  the  Julian  Calendar.'* —  Meb.  i.  p.  237. 

f  **  Tac.  Hist.  V.  4.,  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath:  Alii  honorem  eura  Satemo haberi : 
seu  principia  religionis  tradentibus  Ideeis,  quos  cum  Saturno  pulsos  et  conditoret 
gentis  accepimus  (compare  §  2.).  TibuU.  Eleg.  i.  3.  18.  Saturni  aut  sacram  me 
tenuisse  diem.  **  —  T. 

X  **  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  counted  backwards.     Thus,  taking 

the  month  of  January  for  an  example,  the  first  day  was  the  Kalends,  the  second  was 

then  viewed  with  reference  to  the  approaching  Nones,  and  was  denominated  the 

fourth  before  the  Nones;  the  day  aAer  the  Nones  was  the  eighth  before  the  Jdesg  the 

day  after  the  Ides,  the  nineteenth  before  the  Kalends  of  February.     The  technical 

phraseology  of  the  Roman  Calendar  ran  thus*  —  The  numeral  was  usually  put  ia  the 

ablative  case  ;  and,  as  the  names  of  the  montlis  were  adjectives,  they  were  made  to 

agnee  with  the  Kalends,  &c.,  or  followed  in  the  genitive,  mennt  being  undenlood. 

Thus,  to  say  that  an  event  occurred  on  the  Ides  of  March,  the  term  would  be  IdUvs 

Van^  or  Idib^s  MurHi  (mensis).     So  also  of  the  Kalends  and   Nonea,  for  any 

er  day,  the  phrase  would  be,  for  example,  tertio  JCalendas,  i.  e.   terdo  {die  cmte) 
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■c  ante,  or  Pridie  Kaleitdarunt  Janvani,  marked  shortly)  Prid.  ,KaL 
Jtm. :  the  day  before  that,  or  the  SOth  of  December,  T'artto  Kd.  Jan. 
8c  the  unit,  or  ante  duM  terHum  Ktd.  Jan. ;  and  bo  through  the  whole 
year :  thu»,  — 


A  TABLE  of  the  Kai.kd.,  Nosii.,  asd  loiM.'               [ 

of  the 

Apr.  June, 

Jan.  August, 

March,  May, 

February. 

Monlli 

Sepr.  Nov. 

December. 

July,  Oct. 

1 

Kaleodi. 

Keleudc. 

Kalend«. 

Kalendi. 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

3 

iir. 

III. 

V. 

III. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 

IV. 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

Nom. 

Mom. 

III. 

Non,. 

6 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Prid.  Non. 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

VII. 

None. 

VII. 

tl 

VI. 

VI. 

VIII. 

VI. 

9 

V. 

V. 

VII. 

V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

11 

Ill 

HI. 

V. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

IV. 

i.  Id. 

13 

Idus. 

Idus. 

III. 

It 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Prid.  Id. 

15 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

Idui. 

16 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

17 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

16 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

19 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

20 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X. 

21 

XI. 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

X. 

XI. 

XI. 

VIII. 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X. 

VII. 

2i 

VIII. 

IX. 

IX. 

VI. 

25 

VII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

V. 

26 

VI. 

VII. 

VII. 

IV. 

27 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

III. 

28 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

Prid.  K.I. 

29 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

Martii. 

SO 

Prid.  Eal. 

III. 

III. 

31 

Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kil. 

Prid.  Kal. 

Mem.  leq. 

Mens.  sei,. 

JTafendu,  OT  teitie{dif)  KaUvOitnim.  Tbe  da;  befun  ui<r  oT Iba  three  priudpal  daja 
wai  pridie  (i.  t.  prioTt  die)  Kalendai,  or  JTaJendnrum,  ^onai  or  t/onarvm,  Iihu  or 
Idmm.  Anotber  Qioile  of  eipreauoa  nan,  to  use  m  preposition  ind  mi  tccuutiie 
one.  Thui,  for  teriio  Nmai,  tbey  would  uj,  atae  dirm  tertim  N\mat,  which  wu 
writtrn  a.  d.  III.  Non,  Thii  form  ii  Terjr  much  employcit  by  Uvy  and  Cicao.  It 
WW  even  uaeil  objectiTcl;.  and  gaierned  of  Ihe  preposition!  in  and  er.  Wc  thu* 
tmvt  in  nnte  lertium  Nmai,  and  a  attle  diem  ffimat,  in  ihesa  authon.  Aootfaer 
prtpodtian  thus  employed  ia  ad,  wc  meet  ad  pridie  iVswai."  —  JMgkllqfi  Ftuti, 
p.  «. 

*  *■  A>  the  Romani  called  tbc  atcond  itj  before  ttw  Calendi,  tie.,  teriio,  ibe  third 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days,  whidi 
happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  244h  and  25th  days  of  that  month 
were  marked  $exto  Kalendu  Mctrtii  or  Mariias;  and  hence  this  year 
is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  adjectives, 
except  ApriHs,  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but  called 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  vovfAviptof  or  new  moon ;  hence  ad  Gntcas 
Kalendas  wlverCf  for  nunguamy  Suet.  Aug.  87* 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  naturoL 

The  civU  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox  ;  %  Media  nocHs  incUnatio^ 
vel  de  medid  node ;  3.  GcUlicinitun,  cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing,  the 
time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4^  CanUdnium^  when  they  give 
over  crowing ;  5.  dMucuiutJh  the  dawn  ;  6.  Mane^  the  morning ;  7. 
Antemeriadianum  tempus,  the  forenoon  ;  8.  Meridie$,  noon  or  mid- 
day ;  9.  Tempus  pomeridianumy  vel  tneridiei  inclination  afternoon  ; 
10.  SolisoccasuSy  sunset;  11.  Vesperoy the  evening;  12.  CrepuscuhtMy 
the  twilight,  (dubium  tempusy  nocHs  an  did  sit :  Ideo  dubite  res  cre- 
perae  dicUe,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  faxy  when  candles  were 
lighted,  called  also  prinue  tendn'CBy  Liv.  Prima  humnoy  Horat. ;  14. 
Conctdna  noxy  vel  cancubiumy  bedtime,  Liv.  xxv.  9.;  15.  Intempesia 
noxy  oxsUentium  noctisy  far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediam 
noctemy  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  of  a 
different  length  at  different  seasons :  Hence  hora  hibema  for  brevissimety 
Plaut.  Pseud.  V.  2.  11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  {yigilia  primoj  secumUt, 
&c.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  likewise  of  a  different 
length  at  different  times  of  the  year :  Thus,  hora  sexta  noctiSy  mid- 
night ;  Septimay  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  Octavay  two,  &c.  P/m. 
£!p,  iii.  4.* 

Before  the  use  of  dials  (horologia  solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was  known 
at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does  that 
word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sunrising  and 
sunsetting,  before  and  after  mid-dayy  Censorin.  23.  According  to 
Pliny,  mtd-day  was  not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60.,  an  o^ 
census  of  the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time  (acoenso 
constdum  id  pronunciante)y  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the  senate- 
house,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Grjecostasis,  PHm. 
ibid.y  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries 
used  to  stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.     Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximihies,  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  invented 

quarto,  &c.,  it  is  Decenary,  in  accommodating  their  dates  to  our  calendar,  to  add  one  to 
the  number  of  the  Nones  and  Ides ;  and  two  to  the  number  ofdays  in  the  month  for  the 
Calends,  and  then  to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day ;  e.  gr.  to  find  the  Roman  ditfe 
of  July  21st :  33—21  =  xii.  CaL  Sextiles."—  Zumpt*s  Lat,  Gr.  p.  427. 

*  At  the  equinox,  the  Roman  hours  would  answer  to  our  own  in  the  foUowing 
naniier :  — > 

Roman,        i.      ii.     iii.     iv.      ▼.     vi.     Wi.     viii.     ix.    z.    xi.     xii. 

English,     vii.    viii.    ix.      x.     xi.    xii.      i.      ii.      iii.    ir.    v.      vi. 
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dials  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  Piin,  ii.  76. 
The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  [in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus]  A.  U.  447,  and  the 
next  near  the  Rostra^  by  M.  Valerius  Messala  the  consul,  who  brought 
it  from  Cat^a  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481,  Plin.  vii,  60. 
Gell.  ex  PlatU.  iii.  3.*  Hence,  ad  solarium  versariy  for  in  foroy  Cic 
Quint.  18.  —  Scipio  Nasica  first  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a 
elepsffdroy  which  served  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  Aid, 

iSee  p.  214.)     The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the 
Lomans.f 

DIVISION  OF  DAYS,  AND  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

Days  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religious  purposes 
rpiES  FESTl),  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business  (dies  PROFESTI). 
There  were  some  partly  the  one,  and  partly  the  otlier,  (dies  INTER- 
CISI,  [or  endotercisi,  endo  or  tWu,  being  the  old  form  for  m]  Le.  ex 
parte  ^^  et  ex  parte  profesti),  half-holidays. 

On  the  Dies  Festi^  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games  were 
celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business.  The  days 
on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business  were  called  FERlJs, 
holidays^  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  L  45.,  and  were  either  public  or 
pfivaJte. 

Public  Ferim  or  festivals  were  either  stated  (STAT^),  or  an- 
nually fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests  (CON- 
CEPTIViE),  or  occasionally  appointed  by  order  of  the  consul,  the 
prffitor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus  (Imperative). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In  January  y  AG  ON  ALIA,  m  honour  of  Janus,  [to  whom  a  ram 
was  offered  by  the  Rex  Sacrorum]  on  the  9th  (v.  Id,)  Ovid,  Fast, 
i.  318.  &c.,  and  also  on  the  21st  of  May;  CARMENTALIA,  in 
honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  on  the  11th  (iii./cf.) 
Ovid.  ibid.  461.  [Also  on  the  15th,  or  18.  Kal.  Febr.,  Ovid.  Fast,  i, 
617.]  But  this  was  a  half-holiday  (intercisus) ;  for  after  mid-day 
it  was  dies  profestusy  a  common  work-day.  On  the  1 3th  (Idibus) 
a  wether  (vervex  vel  ovis  semimast  -Ms)  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter, 
Ovid.  Fast  i.  588.  On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was  con- 
ferred on  Caesar  Octavianus,  ibid,  590.  —  On  the  first  day  of  this 

*  **  Although  this  dial,  being  calculated  for  a  different  meridian,  could  not  mark 
the  time  with  precision  at  Rome,  it  was  not  the  less  conformed  to  during  an  entire 
century,  until  Q.  Marcus  Philippus,  who  was  censor  along  with  Paulus  ^milius, 
erected  one  more  correct.*' — Sketches  of  the  Insiitutions,  ^c.  of  the  Romans,  p.  156. 

f  **  Vitruvius  (ix.  9.)  attributes  the  invention  of  water*  clocks  to  Ctesibius,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  Ptolemies.  To  form  an 
idea  of  them,  we  must  imagine  a  basin  filled  virith  water,  which  was  emptied  in  twelve 
hours,  by  means  of  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  into  another  vessel,  of  equal  capacity, 
in  which  the  water  rose  by  degrees  around  a  column  on  which  the  hours  were  marked 
perpendicularly.  They  were  usually  ornamented  with  a  small  figure,  made  of  cork, 
which  floated  on  the  surface,  and  pointed  to  the  characters  on  the  column.  These 
clocks  differed  from  those  invented  in  Greece,  which  the  ancients  denominated 
CtepsydriB ;  which  consisted  of  a  glass,  of  a  pyramidal  or  conic  form,  perforated  at 
the  base,  and  which,  being  filled  with  a  liquid,  denoted  the  time,  as  it  subsided,  bj 
means  of  lines  traced  on  the  sides.  **  -^Ibid*  p.  156. 
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mmith  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and  prosperity  (omtua 
^fim$id)y  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  5.  [Ovid.  Fast  i.  175.],  and  to  send  presents 
to  their  friends.  (Seep. 55.)  Most  o£  the  magistrates  entered  on 
their  office,  and  artists  thought  it  luckj  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to 
perform  (opera  ampicabantur),  Senec.  £p.  83.  Ovid,  et  MarttaL 
passim. 

2.  In  FEBRUARY,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  ISlh 
(Idiinu)^;  LUPERCALLA,  to  Lycsan  Pan,  on  the  15th  (xv.  koL 
Mart);  QUiRiNALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17tht;  FERALIA, 
(quod  turn  epulas  ad  sepulchra  amicorum  ferebant,  oe/ jDemcfet  feriebant, 
JPef^Mf,)  to  the  Dii  Manesy  on  the  2l8t  (Ovid  says  the  I7th  or  18th), 
and  sometimes  continued  for  several  days :  after  which  friends  and  re- 
lations kept  a  feast  of  peace  and  love  (charistia)  for  settling  differences 
and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Valer.  Max,  iL 
1.8.  Ovid,  Fast,  il  631.%;  TERMINALIA,  to  Terminus  [on  the 
23d]  ;  REGIFUGIUM,  vel  regis  fugay  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquin,  on  the  24th ;  EQUIRIA,  horseraces  in  the  Cam^ 
put  Martius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th.  § 

3.  In  March,  MATRON  ALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for  va- 
rious reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  terminated  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  170.,  on  the  first  day;  when 
presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives,  Plaut.  MiL  iii. 
197.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet,  Vesp.  19.;  Festum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  three  following  [^Ovid,  Fast  iii.  259.],  when  the 
riiields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  SaUiy  who  used 
then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous  feasts ;  whence  Saliares  dc^MS 
vel  ccBfUBy  for  latUtSy  opipdra,  opulenUBy  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  || ;  LIBER  A- 
LIA,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  18th  (xv.  kcd,  Apr,),  when  young  men  [or 
boys  who  had  completed  their  15th  year]  used  to  put  on  the  Toga 
vtriUsy  or  manly  gown ;  QUINQUATRUS,  -utim,  vel  Quinquatrioy 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810.  Gell.  ii.  21.,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  19th, 
at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  aflerwards  for  five ;  whence  they  got  their 
name  [t/tir.  x.  115.].  At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their 
masters,  called  Minervalia,  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also 
on  the  23d  March  (x.  hcd,  April),  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  (iustrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb ;  hence  it  was  called 
TuBiLUSTRiUM,  vel  -lA,  Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  849.  v.  725.;  HILARIA,  in 
honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th.  ^ 

•  On  thti  day  also,  according  to  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  195.,  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera  was  commemorated,  B.  C  477. 

f  From  ^tieJUghl  and  consternation  of  the  people  on  the  disappearance  of  Romulus, 
this  day  was  called  Poftulifugiumf  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  496.  Fit  jitgn  :  rex  patriis  astia 
petebat  equis.     The  QuirinaHa  were  also  called  Sltdiorumfetta,  Ibid.  ii.  513. 

}  Rites  were  also  performed  on  this  day  to  the  goddess  Muia  or  TacUoy  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  571. 

$  The  FomactUia,  an  indictive  festival,  in  honour  of  Fornax,  a  rustic  deity,  who 
presided  over  the  baking  of  bread,  was  celebrated  in  this  month,  Ovid,  FaU,  ii,  S9S, 

H  It  was  not  considered  lucky  to  marry  on  the  Kalends  of  March,  Omd,  FuM. 
iii.  393.  Another  Equina  took  place  on  the  14th,  or  prid.  Id,  Also  the  festival  of 
Anna  Perenna,  on  the  Ides,  iii.  523.  For  an  account  of  this  deity,  see  AotlKia's  ed. 
of  Lempriere.  On  this  day  J.  Ca»ar  was  slain,  A.  U.  C.  709.  **  The  senate 
decreed  that  in  future  this  day  should  be  called  Pttrriddium,  and  that  no  aenata 
■hoold  ever  sit  on  it,  Suet,  Cas.  BS.**  ~^  JTeightley  on  Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  697. 

^  On  Iha  aoih  (tertio  Kal  Jpr,)  was  a  fesUval  to  Jaoas,  CoBCord^  Health, 
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4.  In  April,  MEGALESIA,  or  Megoknses^  to  Cyb^e,  tiie  gpreat 
mollier  of  the  gods,  on  the '4th  or  5th;  CEREALIA*  or  Ludi  dstvi- 
aks^  to  Ceres,  on  the  7th  [they  continued  to  the  19th]  ;  FORDICI^ 
DIA,  on  the  15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed  (ford«  ^or«i^ 
L  e.  gtavidiBf  qua  in  ventre  ferunt),  Ovid.  FasL  iv.  5.  632.  PALLl^^ 
LIA  vel  Parilia  to  PaUs,  the  21st.*  (See  p.  1.)  On  this  day 
G«8er  appointed  Chrcensian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated  ever 
after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached  Rome  the  evening  befom 
this  festival,  Dio.  xlui.  42. f ;  ROBIGALIA,  to  IMngmX,  that  he 
would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew  (a  rtdngine),  on  the  25th ;  FLO* 
RALIA,  to  Fhra  or  Chloris  (ui  omnia  bene  de/tarescereni^  shed  their 
blossoms,  Piin.  xviii*  29.),  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  month  [to  the  3d  of  May],  attended  with  great  indecency, 
Laetani.  u  20.  10.  Scholiast,  in  JiivenaL  vi.  249.,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  once  checked  by  the  presenee  of  Cato,  Senec.  Ep.  97* 
MartiaL  i.  3.  &  prcrf.    Voter.  Max.  \\.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends,  were  performed  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dech  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only  (eum  omne 
maeoulum  expeUdKstur)^  Juvenal.  vL  339.,  in  the  house  of  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  Dio.  xxxvii.  35.  45*  §  On 
this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected  (constittUa)^  and  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  the  Jxtres  called  PrasHtes  (quod  omnia  tuta  prcBstant)^  Ovid«  Fast« 
V.  133.;  on  the  2d,  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  pubUc  ways, 
at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Munia 
the  mother  of  the  Lares;  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished  by  Ju* 
nius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.;  on  the  9tfi,  LEMURIA,  to  the  Le^ 
mureSf  hobgoblins,  or  spectres  in  the  dark,  which  were  believed  to  be 
the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends  (manes patemi^,\\  Sacred  rites  were 
performed  to  them  for  three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately. 


Peace.      Oo  the  Slst  (jmd,  Kal,)  to  Luna  or  Diana,  on  the  Arentlne,  —  Ooid. 
Fast.  ill.  879. 

*  «  On  this  day  the  country  people,  the  earliest  inhabitant^  of  Rome,  besought 
from  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  protection  and  increase  for  their  flocks,  and  pardon 
for  the  iuToluntary  Tiolation  of  consecrated  spots ;  and  purified  tbemselws  by  pass« 
ing  through  a  straw  fire,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  kindle  fires  on  May-day.**  ^-iVie6« 
L  p.  19a 

t  On  the  23d  (ix.  KaL  Mai,)  were  celebrated  the  Vinalia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Venus.  —  OvieU  Fast.  iv.  863. 

^  «  Or  rather  to  RMgo,  a  goddess,  Ovid.  FasL  iv.  911.  &c.**— Da.  Adam. 

$  *'  As  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  with  Ops,  and  a  pregnant  sow  way  the 
victim  offered  to  her  (Festus  s  v»  Damiutn),  which  was  also  the  victim  to  Tellus 
(//or.  Ejh  ii.  1.  143.),  I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  Bona  Dea  was  only  one 
of  the  names  of  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  —  Kcightley  on  Ovid.  FaU.  v.  1 48.  The 
sacred  rites  to  this  Deity,  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

U  These  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus, 
and  were  anciently  called  Remuria.  —  Ovid.  Fast.,  v.  47  9.. 

Romulus  obsequitur,  lucemque  JS^miirMi  dixit 

Illam,  qua  positis  justa  fcruntur  avis. 
Aspera  mutata  est  in  lenem  tempore  longo 

Litera,  quae  toto  nomine  prima  fuiC. 
Mox  etiam  Lemures  animas  dixert  ailentum  ;. 

Hie  vcrbi  sensus,  vis  e«  vocis  eimt 

Ob  this  feednl  ibe  temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  lad  msnisgcs  pKikibilut      * 
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ftr  six  dftys,  Ovid.  Fait.  r.  439.  492. ;  [on  the  12th  (4.  Id.)  there 
were  Circensian  games  in  honour  of  Mars  Ultor,  Ovid.  FaH.  v.  545.]] ; 
on  the  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes 
(simuhera  scirpea  virorum%  called  Arpeif  were  thrown  from  the  Sub- 
Kcian  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and 
piests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently  to 
be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Fesius  in  Dbpon- 
TANi.*  Varr.  de  Lot  Ling.  vii.  S.  Ovid.  Fast  y«  621,  Sec. ;  on  the 
same  day  was  the  festival  of  merchants  (fesium  mercatamm)^  when 
they  offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to  Mercury;  on  the  23d 
(x.  kal.  Jun.)y  VULC ANALI  A,  to  Vulcan,  called  Tvinhistna,  because 
then  the  sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid  725. 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  ^stivals  of  the  goddess  Carha 
(^qwB  viialibus  humanis  praercU)^  of  Mars  Extramurtmeus^  whose 
temple  was  without  the  /\>rto  Vapena^  and  of  Juno  Mcneta;  on  the 
4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  7th,  Ludi  Pisoaioriif  the  9th,  VestaliAv 
to  Vesta  [on  this  day  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain,  Ovid  FomL  vL 
465.]  ;  11th,  Matralia,  to  Mother  MatutOy  &c.  [On  the  ides,  the 
Lesser  Quinquatrus  were  celebrated.]  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the 
six  books  of  Ovid,  called  FasHy  end ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (eommigttdHmi)  from 
hired  lodgings,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  \\.  3.  Fam.  xiii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  35-: 
the  4th,  the  festival  of  Femah  Fortune,  in  memory  of  Coriolanus 
withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  40. ;  on  the  5th,  LuDt 
ApoLLfKARBS,  Liv,  XXV.  12.  xxvii.  23.t ;  the  12th,  the  birthday  of 
Julius  Caesar;  the  15th,  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  EquiMet  (see 
p.  24.);  the  1 6th,  DIBS  ALLIENSIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls  {dies  ater  etjunmtus),  Cic  Att.  ix.  5.  Suet. 
Vit.  2.;  the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  Aug«8t,  on  the  13th,  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana  ^ ;  19th, 
[another]  Vinalia  [termed  rustica:  see  Keightley  on  Ovid.  Fast. 
rv.  863.],  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  PUn.  xviii.  29. ;  18th,  Consualta,  games  in  honour  of  Cbfwtcs 
the  god  of  counsel  $,  or  of  Equestrian  Neptune,  at  which  tlie  Sabine 
women  were  carried  off  by  tne  Romans,  Liv.  i.  9.  [  Ovid.  Fast,  iiL 
199.]  ;  the  23d,  Vulcanalia,  PUn.  Ep,  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th  (Prid.  Nan.),  Ludi  Maont  or  Ro- 
MANi,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  for  the 
safety  of  the  city ;  on  the  13tn,  the  consul  or  dictator  {Prcetor  Maxi- 

•  "  Of  the  origin  of  the  word  Argei,  I  can  offer  no  conjecture ;  the  ceremony 
teems  to  me  to  have  been  symbolical.  Perhaps  it  had  some  analogy  witli  that  oif 
leUing  go  the  scape- goat  under  the  Mosaic  law.  In  the  number  of  the  imi 
(thirty)  I  discern  a  relation  to  the  thirty  curies  into  which  the  original  Romans 
divided ;  or,  perhaps,  a  more  general  one  to  ibe  political  number  of  Ijatium. 
Nieb.  R.  H.  ii.  IB.'* -^  KeightUy  on  Ovid.  Fast.  r.  660. 

t  The  feast  of  the  PopuUfugia  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  (7th)  down  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  a  dangerous  invasion 
of  the  Fidenates,  by  the  successful  stratagem  of  Phllotis,  a  female  slave,  and  her 
companions.  (Plut,  CmmiWo.)  ^—BUdr,  p.  116. 

I  **  Also  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  King  Servius  Tullius;  on  this  occasion 
masters  served  their  slaves  as  at  the  Saturnalia.**  — Blair ,  Uc 

5  •*  This  festival,  sacred  to  the  god  of  secret  deliberations,  was  solemnised  sym- 
*^ieally  by  unoovering  an  akar  buried  iu  the  earth. "^JVic^  i.  p.  191.     Hut  altar 

s  nenr  the  first  i/tia  in  the  Circus  Maiimus. 
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mus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Ztv.  vii.  8. 
[23d,  AugustaUoj  the  birthday  of  Augustus] ;  the  SOth,  Mkditrima* 
LiA,  to  Meditrinoy  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing  (medmdi)^  when 
they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Auoustalia,  tcI  Ludi  Augustaki 
[to  celebrate  the  return  o^  Augustus,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  wars], 
T<iciL  Annal,  i.  15.;  the  13th,  Faunalia;  the  15th,  or  ides,  a  horse 
was  sacrificed,  called  Equus  Octobris  t.  -W,  because  Troy  was  snp« 
posed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse.  The 
tail  was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  Hegia  or  house  of  the  Poit- 
Hfex  ilf.,  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth,  Festus. 

11.  In  November,  on  the  ISth,  there  was  a  sacred  feast  called 
Epuhtm  Jom$  ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  performed  on  account 
ot*  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman  of  each,  who  were 
buried  alive  in  the  ox*market,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Plutarch.  Qtuest,  85.  ^ 
m  MarceUo.    Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th,  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  Harat.  Od. 
iii.  18.;  on  the  17th  (xvi.  kaL  Jan.),  SATURNALIA*,  the  feasts  of 
Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  year,  when  all  orders  wer6 
devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one  another. 
Suet.  Aug.  75.  Vesp.  19.  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  9.,  and  roasters  treated  their 
slaves  upon  an  equal  footing,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  7.,  at  first  for  one  day, 
Lh.  ii.  21.  xxii.  1.,  aflerwards  for  three  [by  order  of  Augustus],  and, 
by  the  order  of  Cal^la,  for  five  days,  Iho.  lix.  6.  Suet.  Cktud.  17. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  So  Claudius,  Juio.  lix.  25.  Two  days  were 
added,  called  Sigillaria  (a  sigillis)^  from  small  images,  which  then 
used  to  be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children, 
Macrob.  ibid;  on  the  23d,  Laurentinalia  [or  Larentaiioy  Ovid.  Fast, 
iii.  57.]  in  honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse 
of  Romulus,  Varr.  L.  L.y.S. 

The  FERIiE  CONCEPTiViE,  which  were  annually  appointed 
(eomdpiebaniur  vel  indicebantur)  by  tlie  magistrates  on  a  certain  day, 
were  — 

1.  FERIiE  LATINiEf,  the  Latin  holidays  (see  p.  65.),  first  i^ 
pointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  u  55.%     Ailer  the  expulsion  of 

*  '<  This  feast  was  meant  to  eihibit  a  temporary  rerival  of  the  golden  age,  and  tbo 
primitive  equality  of  mankiud." — Blair,  p.  115. 

t  "  Hor.  Epist.  i.  7.  76.  mdidii— La/tnii."—  T. 

\  «  The  opinion  that  the  last  Tarquinius  or  bis  father  instituted  the  festiyal,  is 
quite  erroneous :  its  antiquity  is  proved  to  have  been  far  higher,  by  the  statement  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  the  Latins  formerly  received  their  share  of  the  sacrifice 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  along  with  the  Albans  and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  com» 
monwealUi.  It  is  true  that  Tarquinius  converted  it  into  a  Roman  one ;  and  probably, 
too,  by  throwing  it  open  to  a  larger  body,  transformed  the  national  worship  of  the  Latins 
into  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  a  union  between  the  states.  The  three 
allied  republics  had  each  iu  own  place  of  meeting;  at  Rome,  at  the  spring  of  Ferrentina, 
and  at  Anagnia.  That  the  sittings  of  their  diet  were  connected  with  the  Latin  festival, 
seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  usage,  that  the  consuls  never  took  the  field  tiU  after  it 
was  solemnised ;  and  by  iu  variableness,  which  implies  that  it  was  regulated  by  spe- 
cial proclamation.  Like  the  Greek  festivals,  it  ensured  a  sacred  truce.  It  lasted 
six  days,  one  for  each  decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns ;  just  as  the  three  Roman 
tribes  kept  three  holidays  in  the  great  games,  till  a  fourth  was  added  for^M  pkbu 
The  accession  of  the  Romans  restored  the  number  of  the  Latin  holidays,  or  at  least  ita 
propriety ;  but  the  establishing  the  fourth  holiday  at  Roma  would  scarcely  add  to 
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^e  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for 
four  days,  £iv.  vL  42.  The  consuls  always  celebrated  the  Latin 
ferut  before  they  set  out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
rightly  performed,  or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  again  repeated  (inttaurari),  Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAG  AN  ALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in  pagis)  to  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.    (See  p.  76.)  [  Ovid.  Fast  u  669.] 

3.  SEMENTIV^,  in  seed-time, for  a  good  crop,  Varr.  ibid,  [^Ovid. 
Fast.  I  658.] 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares^  in  places  where  several  wajrs 
met  (tn  compitU), 

FERI^  IMPERATIVE  were  holidays  appointed  occasionally; 
as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  Sacrum  novkndiale  vel 
JeruB  per  tuwem  dtef,  for  nine  days,  Liv,  L  31.,  for  expiating  other 
prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2.,  on  account  of  a  victory,  &c.,  to 
which  may  be  added  Justitium  (ciim  Jura  sUmt\  a  cessation  fh>m 
business  on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  as  a  oangerous  war^  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  &c  Liv.  iii.  3.  27.  iv.  26.  31.  vi.  2.  7.  vii.  6.  28. 
ix.  7.  X.  4.  21.  TaciL  Annal.  ii.  82.  Supplicatio  et  Lectisternium, 
&c.     See  p.  275. 

FeritB  vrete  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  birthdays,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birthday  of  the  emperors 
was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as  that  of  Augustus 
the  2Sd  of  September,  Dio.  Iii.  8.  26.  34.  The  games  then  celebrated 
were  called  Auoustalia,  Dio.  Ivi.  29.,  as  well  as  those  on  the  12th 
of  October  (\w.  Id.  Octob.\  in  commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dio.  liv.  10.  Ivi.  46.,  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his 
time,  under  Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI  were  either  Fasti  or  NefaiH,  &c  (see  p.  287.) 
NundtruB,  quasi  Novendims  (see  p.  80.^,  market-days,  which  happened 
every  ninth  day :  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  it  was 
reckoned  unlucky,  Dio.  xl.  47.  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  13.,  and  therefore 
Augustus,  who  was  very  superstitious,  SueL  Aug.  92.,  used  to  insert 
a  day  in  the  foregoing  year,  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away 
from  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julius  Csesar,  Dio.  xlviii.  33.;  PaiELiARES,  fighting  days,  and 
non  pr^diares ;  as  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides ;  for 
they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in  the  word  pasty  afler, 
anci  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  religiosi,  atrif  vel  infausti^  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  58.,  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  remarkable  disaster  had 
happened;  as  Dies  Altiensis,  &c.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or 
the  15th,  was  called  Parricidium  ;  because  on  that  day  Caesar,  who 
had  been  called  Pater  Patria,  was  slain  in  the  senate-house.  Suet. 
C(BS,  85.  88.  Conclave^  in  quo  ccesus  fueraty  obstructum  et  in  latrinam 
conversumy  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holida3rs, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their  number, 
Dio.  Ix.  17. 


the  length  of  the  Latin  fesUval.    It  is  equally  certain  that  this  festival  is  confounded 
with  the  Roman  games.'*  — aVf«6.  ii.  p.  34. 
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ROMAN  GAMES. 

Games  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  religions 
worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public. At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to  some  god;  and 
were  either  stated  (jLudi  ST  ATI},  the  chief  of  which  have  been  al^ 
ready  enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals  ;  or  vowed  by  generab 
in  war  (VOTIVI);  or  celebrated  on  extraordmary  occasions  (EX- 
TRAORDINARII). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  caUed  Ludi  SiECULARES.  ^See  p.  157.)  But  they  were 
not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods.* 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Mcu> 
imus ;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenses;  of  which  the  chief  were  Ludi 
Bomani  vel  Magni,  Liv.  i.  35.  [or  Maximi,  vi.  42.]  f 

1.  LUDI  CIRCENSES.! 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after- 
wards at  different  times  magnificently  adorned.  It  lay  betwixt  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  hilb,  and  was  of  an  oblong  cmru/arform,whence 
it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was  three  stadia  (or  furlongs)  and 
a  half,  t.  6.  437^  paces,  or  2187^  feet ;  the  breadth  little  more  than 
one  stadiuMy  with  rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  spectacula 
(i.  e.  sedilia  unde  spectarent),  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest  of 
stone,  and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Curia,  and  also  to  the  Senators  and  to  the  Equites;  but  these 
last  under  the  republic  sat  promiscuously  with  the  rest  of  the  peop]e.§ 
(See  p.  8.)  It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  150,000  persons, 
Vionys.  iii.  6S. ;  or,  according  to  others,  above  double  that  number ; 

*  This  irregularity  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  Emperors,  who  were  ex- 
tremely defdrous  to  have  the  honour  of  celebrating  the  Ludi  Saculares  in  their 
reign  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  slightest  pretence,  made  them  return  before  their 
ordinary  course.  When  Claudius,  alleging  the  example  of  Augustus,  wished  to 
celebrate  the  games  within  sixty-four  years  afterwards  —  the  people  laughed  at  tlie 
criers  when  they  went  about  proclaiming,  **  Games  that  nobody  had  ever  Meen,  nor 
would  tee  agaWf**  which  was  the  usual  form  of  invitation.    Suet.  Claud.  21. 

f  How  much  the  populace  were  interested  in  these  games,  under  the  Emperors, 
may  be  collected  from  Juvenal,  where  he  observes,  that  the  people,  which  once  dis- 
tributed all  the  great  offices  in  the  state  to  whom  they  thought  proper,  now«* 

«  duas  tantikm  res  anxius  optat, 

Panem  et  Circenses.**  —  x.  80. 

(The  com  distributed  by  the  Emperors  and  the  games  of  the  Circus.)  Again,  when 
satirising  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  running  away  from  Rome,  either  on  account 
of  debt,  or  to  evade  justice,  he  observes  — 

«  lUe  dolor  solus  patriam  fugientibus,  ilia 
Ma»titia  est,  caruisse  anno  Circensibus  uno.** — xL  53. 

\  On  this  subject,  see  the  work  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bui^ess  :  "  Description  of  the 
Circus  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Rome ;  with  some  account  of  the  Circensian  Games." 
London  :   Murray :   1 828. 

§  The  whole  fabric  constructed  for  seats  was  called  cavea* 
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according  to  Pliny,  250,000,  xxxvi.  17.#.  24.  Some  moderns  say, 
980,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
or  canal,  called  Bur^ms,  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with 
porticos  three  stories  high  (^ool  rpiartyau),  both  the  work  of  Julius 
Csraar.  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for  the  people  to 
go  in  and  out  without  disturbance.  On  one  end  there  were  several 
openings  (offt'a),  fVom  which  the  horses  and  chariots  started  (awifleftow- 
ter),  called  CARCERES  vel  Repaguloy  and  someUmes  Career  [ Virg. 
JEn.  ▼•  145.]  {quod  equot  coercebat,  ne  extrent,  priusquam  magittratuM 
$ignum  miiierety  Varro  L.  L.  iv.  32.),  first  built  A.  U.  425,  Zrr.  viiL  20.* 
Before  the  earcerts  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury  (HermuU) 
for  heads  of  tliat  deity  or  any  other  fixed  on  square  cut  pillars  of 
marble],  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,  Vasiiod&r, 
Var.  Ep.  iii.  51.,  in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  a  white  line  {awa  linea)^  or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk  or 
lime,  Un4Lt  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to  stand  in  a  straight  row 
(ffxmtUms  aquabimiur),  by  persons  called  moratorbs,  mentioned  in 
some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line,  called  also  Greta  or  Calx, 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or 
limit  of  victory  (eid  victoria  notom),  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  58.  Isidor.  xviii. 
S7.»  to  which  Horace  beautifully  alludes,  Mors  ultima  Unea  remm  e$t^ 
£p.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  Circus,  which  was  in  the  fi:>rm  of  a  semicirde, 
were  three  balconies,  or  open  galleries ;  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  in 
each  corner ;  called  M^eniana,  from  one  Msenius,  who,  when  he  sold 
his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a 
projection,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shows  of 
glaaiators,  which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon.  in  Cie. 
Suet.  CaL  IS.f 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  it,  there 
was  a  brick  wall,  above  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  high,  called 
Spina,  Scholiast  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cassiod,  Ep.  iii.  51.,  at  both 
the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three  columns  or  pyramids  on 
one  base,  called  METjE,  or  goals  ^,  round  which  the  horses  and  cha* 

*  Tbey  were  twelve  in  number,  sii  on  each  side  of  the  central  gate,  or  PoHtt 
Pomjm,  **  These  twvlve  doors  and  the  Porta  Pompa  were  surmounted  bj  an  ua- 
intemipted  parapet,  probably  of  marble.  Besides  this  parapet,  the  Central  Gate 
presented  a  second  story,  supported  by  columns,  and  forming  a  magnificent  lodge 
for  the  chief  magistrate,  or  the  president  of  the  games.  This  was  crowned  by  bomca 
end  chariots  in  bronae,  and  on  the  frixe  bore  a  large  inscription.**  — Burgess,  Tin 
corresponding  gate  at  the  opposite  side  was  called  the  Triumphal  Gate. 

f  These  were  properly  Towent ;  one  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  described 
above ;  they  are  suted  by  Burgess  to  have  been  three  stories  high,  and  crowned 
with  statues  of  men,  chariots,  and  horses ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  tliose  persons  who  Imd  formed  the  procession  ;  the  upper  stories  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  TiUcines  and  other  musicians,  who  continually  inspired  the  combat- 
ants with  warlike  music.  On  the  nortliern  side  was  the  grand  Pulvinar  or  Inaperiel 
Seat.  {Suel.  Aug»  45.  Catig,  4.)  On  the  southern  side  was  the  Pulvinar  for  the 
Editor  Spectaatiorumy  who  wa«  generally  the  Prator  or  Quaantor,  Juv.  Sat.  x.  36. 

I  *'  The  Sftina  (i.  e.  of  the  Circus  in  the  Via  Appia),  was  916  feet  in  length ;  in  no 
part  higher  than  V2  feet,  nor  broader  than  22  feet.  At  each  extremity  of  it,  but  sepo- 
'%ted  by  a  space  of  about  1 1  feet,  nre  the  meUB,  or  goals.     The  first  wteta  is  SlU  fecC 

tant  from  the  central  gate  of  the  Carccrea ;  the  second  about  14S  f^t  from  the 
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riots  turned  {JlectebafU)y  so  that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  tMfcs 
on  their  lefl  hand,  Ovid,  Amor.  \u  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.,  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  running  among  us.*  Whence  a  carceribus  ad  metam  vel 
cfUcem^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  Cic.  Amic.  27.     Sen.  23.t 

In  the  middle  of  the  spmoy  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk,  132  feet 
high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  another,  88  feet 
high.  Near  the  first  Jtfeto,  whence  the  horses  set  off,  there  were 
seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  ova/  form  or  having  oval  spheres  on 
their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr.  de  Be  Rusi.  i.  2.  11.,  which  were  raised, 
or  rather  taken  down  {toUebantur^  ibid.),  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round ;  for  they  usually 
ran  seven  times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was  en- 
graved the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  [These  dolphins  spouted  water.  See 
Burgess^  p.  72.]  These  pillars  were  called  F  AL^  or  phala  [a  word 
which  signifies  turrets  oftDood~\.  Some  think  there  were  two  different 
kinds  of  pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovtim  on  the  top,  which  were 
erected  at  the  Meta  prima;  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin, 
which  stood  at  the  Meta  ultima.  Juvenal  joins  them  together,  Coti" 
iuht  antefaku  delphinorumque  columnas,  vi.  589.  'They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721,  by  Agrippa,  IMo.  xlix.  43., 
but  ova  ad  metas  (at-  notas)  currictdis  numerandis  are  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xli.  27.,  long  before,  A.U.  577,  as  ihey  are  near  600  years  after 
by  Cassiodorus,  iii.  Var.  Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in 
honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  (JMotcih%  i.  e.  Jove  natty  Cic.  Nat. 
D.  iii.  21.,  agonum  prtBsideSy)  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
TertuUian.  Spectac.  8.,  also  as  being  tlie  swiftest  of  animals,  Plin. 
ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led  along  in 
procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames  (in  thensis  et  JercuHs),  Suet. 
Jul.  76.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  72.,  or  on  men's 
shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback,  and 
part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  &q. 
When  the  procession  (pompa)  was  over,  the  consuls  and  priests  per- 
formed sacred  rites,  IMongs.  vii.  72. 

The  shows  (spectaada)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
chiefly  the  following:  — 

1.  Chariot  and  horse  races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  extrava- 
gantly fond.  lOvid.  Fast.  iv.  680.] 

The  charioteers  (agitatores  vel  aurigts)  were  distributed  into  four 


of  the  triumphal  gate.** — Burgesst  p.  63.  "  The  mettg  were  formed  like  cones :  hencs 
Ovid,  Met.  X.  106  ,  metas  imiiata  cupressui:  the  whole  was  collectively  called  in 
the  sin<;u1ar  number,  metn,  Hor.  Od.  i.  4.**  —  Ibid.  p.  65.    Ttic.  Hist.  u.  3. 

*  The  great  difficulty  would  appear  to  have  been  in  turning  the  meta  neatly,  which 
was  increased  by  the  chariots  crowding  so  much  to  that  point,  as  the  innermost  would 
save  so  much  in  distance :  — 


(( 


Metaque  fenridis 


Evitataroiis.** — Hor.  Od.  i, 

f  **  The  whole  flat  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  called  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  sfuUium,  more  frequently  in  the  plural  number  spatia,  to  denote  tliat 
it  was  run  over  several  times  in  one  race.  Virg.  JEn.  v.  S16.  Geo.  L  519.  Stat. 
Tkeb.  vL  593.     SU.  Ital  xvL  303."— Pur^e««,  p.  58. 
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parties  {grtges  or  factions,  from  their  different  dress  or  livery ;  facdo 
a&a  vel  albaiOy  the  white  ;  rtiMote,  the  red ;  veniia^  the  sky-coloured 
or  sea-coloured ;  and  pnuitta,  the  green  faction ;  to  which  Domitian 
added  two,  called  the  golden  and  purple  (faetio  aurcUa  et  ptirpurea)^ 
Suet  Domit  7.*  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour, 
as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  [  Virg.  ^n.  v.  150.]  It  was 
not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted 
them  ;  but  merely  the  dress  (Nunc  favent  pannoy  pannum  amani)^ 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  men  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult  raised  by 
contention  among  the  partisans  of  these  several  colours,  Procop,  BelL 
Pers.  i.\ 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  determined 
by  lot  [loca  iorU  leguntj  Virg.  Mn.  v.  132.]  ;  and  the  person  who  pre- 
sided at  the  games  gave  the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  niq>kin 
or  cloth,  mcmpd  vel  panno  [misw.  X  Then  the  chain  of  the  HennuH 
being  withdrawn,  they  sprang  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course  was  victor,  Propert  ii.  25,  26.  Senec.  £^, 
30.  Ov.  HaL  68.  This  was  called  one  match  (unus  MISSUS, 
-^),  for  the  matter  was  almost  always  determined  at  one  heat ;  and 
usually  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when 
there  were  four  factions,  and  one  of  these  started  at  each  time,  100 
chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G,  iii.  18.  (cenhanquadrifugi)^ 
sometimes  many  more  ;  but  then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five 


*  '*  Tlie  race,  in  its  finit  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose 
driven  were  distingtiished  by  white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light 
green  and  a  cerulean  blve^  were  afterwards  introduced.  The  four  Jkctiuns  soon  ac-> 
quired  a  legal  establishment  and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours  were 
derived  from  the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  ;  the 
red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the 
cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.  Cassisd*  Var,  iii.  51."  —  Gibbon'*  Ded.  and  FaUf 
j^r.,  c.  xl. 

t  *<  The  chariots,  as  they  are  usually  called,  were  nothing  more  than  uncovered  two- 
wheeled  cars,  high  juid  circular  in  front,  and  open  behind.  They  were  drawn  by 
three  or  four  horses,  abreast,  which  the  driver  guided  in  a  standing  position,  with  the 
reins  fastened  round  his  body ;  a  custom  which  occasioned  many  serious  accidents; 
for,  the  course  being  narrow,  the  turnings  sharp  and  frequent,  and  both  jostling  and 
crotsing  permitted,  the  carriages  were  often  overturned.'* — Sketchet  of  the  ImtUuiions, 
4^c.  of  the  Romans^  p.  S74. 

\  The  custom  of  hanging  out  a  towel,  to  announce  the  commencement  of  the 
games,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  by  Nero ;  who  hearing,  whilst  at 
dinner,  how  impatiently  the  people  expected  his  coming,  threw  out  at  the  window 
the  towel  with  which  he  wiped  his  hands,  to  show  that  he  had  dined,  and  would 
soon  be  at  the  Circus.  Quinctilian,  however,  (i.  5.  57.)  says,  '*  Mappam,  usitatum 
.drco  nomen,  Poeni  sibi  vindicant.'*     Hence  it  is  used  for  the  games  themselves. 

**  Inierea  Megaletiaca  spectacula  majtpa 
Idieumsolemne  colunt.** — Jut;,  xi.  193,  194. 

(Idteum  tUemne  in  honour  of  Cybelc.) 

«  Totam  hodie  Romam  drcuf  capit ;  et  fragor  aurem 
Percutit,  eventum  vhidxt  quo  colligo  panni.'*.»/6fW.  197,  198. 

The  green  cloth  {ymdi*  jiannus)  appears,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  favoured  by  the 
court ;  for  the  poet  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  successful,  the  dty 
'  have  been  as  gloony  as  if  the  consuls  had  been  routed  at  Canntr. 
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times  [sometimes  seven,  which  was  a  distance  of  about  four  English 
miles]  round  the  course,  Suet.  Claud*  21.     Ner.  22.    Damii.  4.* 

The  victor,  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was  crowned^ 
Suet.  Calig.  32.  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  345.  [v.  70.  111.]  and  received  a 
prize  in  money  of  considerable  value,  MartiaL  x.  50.  74.  JuvenaL  vii. 

113.t 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  afler  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  bravery  in 
war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459,  Liv.  x.  47.  The 
palm-tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises  against  a 
weight  placed  on  it  (adversus  pondus  resurgity  et  sursum  nitituf)y 
GelT.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  12.;  hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize 
of  victory,  HoraL  Od*  i.  1.  5.  JuvenaL  xi.  181.,  or  for  victory  itself, 
Virg,  G.  iii.  49.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8.  19.  PcUma  lemniscatOy  a  palm 
crown  with  ribands  (lemnisci)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic.  JRosc.  Amer, 
35.  Festus,  Huic  amsiUopalmam  do,  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  this  contrivance,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five  kinds : 
running  (curms)^  leaping  (saltus);  boxing  (pugilatus);  wrestling 
(lucta);  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit  (disci jactus) ;  hence  called 
Pentathlum,  vel  -on,  (Latin^  Quinqertium,  FestuSy)  or  Certamen 
AtJileticum  vel  Gymnicumy  because  they  contended  naked  (TVjuyoi), 
with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers  (suMigaribus  tantum  vekiti), 
whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise,  or  a  school.  This  covering, 
which  went  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a 
tunic,  was  called  Campestrb,  Horat,  Ep.u  11.  18.  (vt^t^aixay  Pausan, 
i.  44.),  because  it  was  used  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martiusy 
and  those  who  used  it,  Campestratiy  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17. 
So  anciently  at  the  Olympic  games,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

The  AthkUBwere  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called  Ceroma, 
MartiaL  vii.  31.  9.  iv.  4. 19.  xi.  48.  JuvenaL  vi.  245.,  by  slaves  called 
Aliptas  [iii.  76.],  Cic.  1.  9.  35. ;  whence  liguida  palaestra,  Lucan, 
ix.  661.,  uncta  palestra,  Ovid.  Fp,  xix.  11.,  and  wore  a  coarse 
shaggy  garment  called  £mdr5mis,  -idisy  Martial,  iv.  19.,  used  of  finer 
stuff  by  women,  JuvenaL  ibid.X  also  by  those  who  played  at  that 
kind  of  hand-ball  (jnla)y  called  Trioon  or  Harpastum,  MartiaLibid. 

*  *<  The  twenty-fifth  emission  was  called  mistu*  ararius  ;  because,  andentiy,  on  that 
occasion,  a  collection  was  made  among  the  people  for  the  conqueror,  either  to  raise 
him  a  sum  of  money  (^ts)  or  to  erect  him  a  statue.  The  custom  of  collecting  money 
was  subsequently  abolished,  but  the  last  emission  preserved  the  epithet  of  ararius,** 
"'Burgess,  p.  86. 

t  '*  From  30,000  to  32,000  nummi,  making  about  250/.  of  our  money.*'  —  Bur^ 
gessy  p.  90. 

I  Juvenal  is  not  speaking  in  this  passage  of  the  usual  dress  of  Roman  ladies,  as 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Adam  has  introduced  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  but  of 
those  who  practised  the  athletic  art,  and  thus  disgraced  their  sei : — 

**  Endromidas  Tyrias,  et  fcsmineum  ceroma 
Quis  nescit?  Vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali 
Quem  secat  asdduis  rudibus,  scutoque  lacessit?** 

The  Endromis  was  a  thick  rug  thrown  on  after  the  exercise,  to  prevent  taking  cold. 
The  female  fencers  wore  it  of  Tyrian  purple.  The  palus  was  a  stake  fixed  in  the 
ground,  about  six  feet  high,  at  which  they  practised  tlie  thrusts  and  hits  taught  them 
by  the  fencing-master. 
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Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  o£  gloves  (ekiroiheoai)^ 
which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the  strokes  faJl 
with  a  greater  weight,  called  Castus  vel  cestus^  Virg.  Mn.  v.  379. 
400. 

The  combatants  (AMeUe)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of  ex- 
ercise (inpaiastrd  \e\gymna$io\  Plant.  Bacch.  iii.  3. 14.,  and  restricted 
to  a  particular  diet,  HoraL  de  Art,  Poet.  413.  1  Corinth,  ix.  25.  [called 
co/^Ata,  which  some  derive  from  kSoXo.  ffto,  making  the  limbs  robust, 
Juv,  iL  53.  Cf.  xi.  20.1  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered 
place  called  XYSTUS  vel  -t«m,  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pillars, 
Fbristylium,  Vitruv,  v.  2.  But  XyUum  generally  signifies  a  walk 
in  the  open  air  [a  terrace]  (ambulatio  Hypathra  vel  9ubdialis)y 
laid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gym" 
nasiumy  Cic  Att  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Plin.  £p.  iL 
17.  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  PctUBStnta^  or  Xystici;  and 
he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  PUn.  xxiii.  7.  s.  63.  MagUter 
vel  Doctor  PcUastricuSy  Gymnasiarchus  vel  -a,  Xystarchus  vel  -es. 
From  the  attention  of  Antony  to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alexandria, 
he  was  called  Gymnasiarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  Z.  27. 

Pauestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling  {jk  vaXij,  lucttttw)^ 
but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself:  hence 
pahBstrctm  discerCf  to  learn  the  exercise,  Cic,  OraU  iii.  22.  Unct^ 
dona pcUastTiBf  exercises,  Ovid,  Ep,  xix.  II.  These  gymnastic  games 
(yymnici  agones)  were  very  hurtful  to  morals,  Plin.  iv.  22. 

The  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELASTIC 
(from  i/o-fXavVv,  invehor)y  because  the  victors  (HieroniaSy  Suet. 
Ner.  24,  25.),  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns  on  their 
heads,  —  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic  games,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18. ; 
of  laurel,  at  the  Pythian ;  parsley,  at  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine,  at 
the  Isthmian, — were  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective 
cities,  which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that 
purpose ;  intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls,  PUn. 
Ep,  X.  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend  (opsonia)  from 
the  public.  Ibid.  &  Vitruv  ix.  Prtpf. 

3.  Luous  Troj^,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noblemen  on 
horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Ceesar,  Dio.  xliii.  23.  Suet.  19.,  and  fre- 
quently celebrated  by  the  succeeding  emperors,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tib.  6. 
Cal  1*8.  Ciaud.  21.  Ner.  7.  Dio.  xlviii.  20.  li.  22.  &c.  described  by 
Virgil,  yCfi-v.  561,  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with 
one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiariiy  who  were  either  forced  to 
this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  of^en  were ; 
or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or 
induced  by  hire  {auctoramento),  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest.  ii.  17.  Fam.  viL 
1.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17.  An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various 
kinds  was  brought  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  o£  the 
people,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  2.  4.  6.  They 
were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of  exhibition. 
Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  500  lions,  who 
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were  all  despatched  in  five  days ;  also  eighteen  elephants,  Dio.  xxxix. 
Sa    P/m.  viii,7.* 

5«  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of  an  en- 
campment or  a  siege,  Suet.  JuL  39.    Claud,  21.  Dom.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight  (Naumachia),  which  was  at 
first  made  in  the  Circus  MaximuSf  but  afterwards  oftener  elsewhere. 
Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose,  Suet,  Aug.  43. 
Tiber.  72^  and  Domitian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called 
Naumachia  Domitianiy  Suet.  Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  called 
Naumachiarii.  They  were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned 
malefactors,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of 
the  emperor,  Dio.  Ix.  33.  SueL  ClautL  21.  Tacit,  AnnaL  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  renewed, 
(msttturtUHmtury,  Dio.  Ivi.  27.,  oflen  more  than  once,  Id,  Ix.  6.f 

II.  SHOWS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

The  shows  (spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  Munenit 
and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them,  Munerarius  vel  -otor, 
Editor^  et  DommuSy  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.;  who,  although  in  a  private 
station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of 
magistracy,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.  They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
firom  the  custom  of  slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain 
in  battle,  to  appease  their  numes^  Virg.  Mn.  x.518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  {daJd  sunt)  at  Rome,  by 
two  brothers  called  Bruti^  at  the  funeral  of  their  fiither,  A.  U.  490, 
£Av.  Epit,  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  iL  4.  7.,  and  for  some  time  they  were 
exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  afterwards  also  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of 
Minerva. j:  Incredible  numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner. 
Afler  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  ex- 
hibited for  123  days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  ditterent  kinds  were 
killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio.  xlviii.  15.;  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudius,  although  naturally 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  cruel  by  often 
attending  the  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix.  14. 

*  The  elephants  taken  from  the  Carthaginians  during  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U. 
502,  afford  tlie  earliest  instance  of  wild  animals  thus  eihibited. 

t  The  following  list  is  given  by  Burgess,  p.  42.,  of  the  subordinate  officers  about 
the  Circus :  — 

Medici  —  Surgeons  for  attending  the  wounded  combatants. 

Aurigatoret  —  The  charioteer's  attendants. 

Pracuratore$  Dromi  —  Those  who  cleared  the  arena. 

CowBiore*  —  Those  who  greased  the  chariot. wheels. 

Moratoret  Ludi  —  Those  who  stopped  the  horses  at  the  end  of  the  course,  or  opened 

the  doors  of  the  Carceres. 
Limeatores — The  directors  of  the  alba  tinea. 
Ereciore*  Ovirum  —  l^ose  who  set  up  the  eggs  on  the  Spina. 
Sffnrtorest  or  Spartoret —  Those  who  threw  water  on  the  chariots  and  horses. 
Suioret  and  Swrdnatoret — Tailors  and  sewers  for  preparing  the  cottumas  of  the 

combatants. 
VuUoret —  Running  messengers. 
Armentarii  —  Grooms  or  equerries, 
t  «  Orid.  Fast.  iii.  811—814.     Trist  (▼.  la  IS.*'—  7. 
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Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  (in  Ivdis)  by  per- 
sons called  LANIST^^,  who  purchased  and  trained  tnem.  The  whole 
number  under  one  Lamsta  was  called  Fa m ilia,  Suet,  JuL  26.  Aug. 
42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on  strong  food ;  hence  Sagiina  gladia- 
torioy  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88.» 

A  LanistQy  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators  (tirones),  delivered 
to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  (dictata  et  leges)  in  writing,  Su^.  JuL 
26.  JuvenaL  xi.  8.,  and  then  he  was  said  commentari^  Cic  de  Orat. 
iii.  23.,  when  he  gave  over  his  employment,  a  ghdiis  recessisse,  Cic 
Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators,  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  wooden 
swords  (rudibus  batueifcmt;  whence  batualioy  a  battle),  Cic.  ibid,  SueL 
Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  arguments,  or 
easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  plumbeo  gladiojugulariy  Cic.  Att.  i.  16. 
Jugih  hunc  suo  sibi  gladio,  I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence 
him  with  his  own  arguments,  Terent  Adefy}h,  v.  8.  34.  O  plumbeum 
pugionem  I  O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning  I    Cic.  Pin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of  con- 
demned malefactors.  Of  these,  some  were  said  to  be  adgladium  dam-' 
naii,  who  were  to  be  despatched  within  a  year:  this,  however,  was 
prohibited  by  Augustus  {gladicUores  sine  missions  edi prohibuU)^  Suet. 
Aug.  45. ;  and  others,  ad  ludum  damnati,  who  might  be  liberated 
after  a  certain  time.  But  afterwards  also  freebom  citizens,  induced 
by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arena,  some  even  of  noble 
birth,  Juvenal,  ii.  143.  viii.  191.  &c  lAv,  xxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ner,  12., 
and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Tadt,  AnnaL  xv. 
32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  JuvenaL  vi.  254.  &c.,  and  dwarfs  (nani)y  Stat. 
Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  auctarati^ 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  59.,  and  their  hire,  auctonnnentum,  Suet.  Tib.  7.^  or 
gladiakjrium^  Liv.  xliv.  31.,  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them. 
Pet  Arbiter^  m , 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner  of  Bghting. 
Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet  {massa  plumbed),  Isidor.  xviii.  55, 
With  tliem  were  usually  matched  {committAantur  vel  componebantur) 
the  RETIARII.  A  combatant  of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short 
tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Suet,  Calig.  30.  Claud.  34. 
Juvenal,  viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance, 
called  Tridens  or  Pusdna,  and  in  his  right  a  net  (rete),  with  which 
he  attempted  to  entangle  (irretire)  his  adversary,  by  casting  it  over 
his  head  and  suddenly  drawine  it  together,  and  then  with  his  trident 
he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  missed  his  aim,  by  either  throwing 
the  net  too  short  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  flight,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second  cast ;  while  his  an* 
tagonist  as  swifUy  pursued  (whence  the  name  Secutor),  to  prevent 
his  design  by  despatching  him.    [^Juv.  ii.  143.] 

*  Capua  was  a  common  seminary  or  place  of  educating  gladiators  for  the  great 

men  of  Rome.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caesar, 

the  latter  had  a  famous  school  there,  which  he  had  long  maintained  for  the  occasions 

of  his  public  sliows  in  tlie  city ;    and  Pompey,  in  order  to  prevent  tliem  from  break- 

*nto  arms,  when  Ctesar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  distributed  them  among  the 

^habitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two  to  each  master  of  a  family. 
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Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillomes  (a  fA^^/Kvpt^  piscis),  be- 
cause they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ;  hence  a  Be* 
HariuSf  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  <<  I  do  not  aim  at  yoUf 
I  throw  at  your  nsh,"  (Non  te  peto,  piscem  peto  :  Quid  me  puciSy 
Galle?)  Festus.  Tne  Mimullo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a 
buckler  (jparma  vel  peUa)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass  {sica  vel 
harpe^  i.  e.  gladio  incurvo  etfalcaio)^  and  was  usually  matched  with  a 
Thracian  (THREXvelTHRAX,i,e.  llirecidicis  armis  omatus),  CicPhil. 
vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  6.  44.  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal. 
viiL  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Quis  MyrmUhni  camponiiur 
(Bquinuxnus  f     Tkrex. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites,  Liv, 
ix.  40.  Cic,  Sext  64.,  and  also  Hoplamdchi,  Suet.  Cal.  35.  Some 
DinutehiBri,  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ;  and  others  Za^ 
quearii,  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle  their  adversaries, 
Isidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots  (ex  essSdis), 
after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  Essedarii,  Cic, 
Fam.  vii.  6.  Suei*  Cal.  35.  Ccu.  de  B.  G,  v.  24.,  and  also  from 
horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eyes  shut  (clausis  oculis),  who 
were  called  Andabat^  Cic,  Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabaiarummore 
pugnarcy  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold.     Hieronym, 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  (suppon^Mmtur)  in  place  of  those 
who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Supposititii,  or  Sub- 
DiTiTii,  Martial,  v.  25.  8.  Those  who  were  asked  by  the  people, 
from  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fightmg, 
were  called  Postulatitii  :  such  were  maintained  at  the  emperor's 
private  charge,  and  hence  called  Fiscalbs  or  Ccesariani.  Those  who 
were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner  were  called  Oroi- 
NARii,  Suet.  Aug.  44.    DomiL  4. 

When  a  number  fought  together  (gregatimy  temere  ac  sine  arte)^  and 
not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Cal.  30. 
Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  generally  untrained,  Mbri- 
DiANi,  Senec.  Epist.  7.     Suet.  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor),  some  time 
before  announced  the  show  (munus  edicebatt  Senec.  £p.  117.  osteu' 
ddHUyjpronunciabatf  prcponebat,  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  8.  Suet.  Jul. 
26.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in  public  (per  Ii- 
bellum  publice  affixum\  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number  and 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things 
seem  to  have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  HoraL  Sat,  ii.  ?•  95. 
Plin,  XXXV.  7.  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  oflen  in 
the  Forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  22. ;  but  usually  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  called,  because  it  was 
(seated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  joined,  Plin.  xxxvi.  14. 16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of  wood. 
The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus,  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.,  which  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre  was  that  begun  by  Vespasian 
and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Colisjeum  [or  Colosseum],  from 
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the  Cohsius  or  large  Btatue  of  Nero  which  stood  near  it.*  It  was  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators.  Its  ruina 
still  remain.f  The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  [eavers 
or^  Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent 
the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood ;  and  the  persons 
who  fought  Arenarii.  But  arena  is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre, or  the  show,  Juvenal,  iii.  34. ;  also  for  the  seat  of  war,  Prima 
belli  cMUs  arena  Italia  fuii,  Flor.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan.  vi.  65., 
or  for  one's  peculiar  province,  PHn,  Ep.  vi.  12. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium  [Juv,  ii.  144.],  where 
the  senators  sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  whertt 
also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor  (Suogestus  vel  -t<m),  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  Suet.  JuL  76.  PHn,  Paneg.  51.,  and  covered 
with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion  (Cubiculum  ve\papiUo,  Suet.  Ner.  12A 
likewise  of  the  person  who  exhibited  the  games  (EdUoris  Tribtmall), 
and  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet  Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  die  eirenOf 
[like  a  foot  put  forward,  whence  its  name]  ;  and  was  raised  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it :  secured  with  a  breastwork  or  parapet 
(loricd)  against  the  irruption  of  wild  beasts.  As  a  further  defence, 
the  coma  was  surrounded  with  an  iron  rail  (ferreis  dathris)^  and  a 
canal  (eur^),  Plin.  viii.  7  J 

The  BquHes  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The  seats 
(gradus  vel  sedtlia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions  (puhiUis)^ 
Juvenal,  iii.  152.,  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Dio.  lix.  7.  The 
rest  of  the  people  sat  behind,  on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were 
called  PoPULARiA,  Suet,  Claud,  25,  Dom,  4.  The  entrances  to  these 
seats  were  called  Vomitoria  [sixty-four  in  number,  in  the  Colisseum]; 
the  passages  (rt>)  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were  called 
ScauB  or  Scaiaria  ;  and  the  seats  between  two  passages  were,  from 
their  form,  called  Cuneus,  a  wedge,  JuvenaL  vi.  61.  SneLAug-  44. 
For,  like  the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the 
arena  to  the  top.  Hence,  Cuneis  innotuit  res  ammlme,  to  all  the 
spectators,  Pluedr,  v.  7.  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons by  way  of  honour,  Cic,  Phil.  ix.  7.,  and  the  editor  seems  to  have 

•  It  was  built  out  of  part  of  tlie  materials,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  site,  of  Ncro*a 
golden  house. 

t  **  It  measured  in  its  longer  diameter  61 5|  English  feet,  and  in  the  shorter  510 
feet.  The  accommodations  for  the  spectators  within  occupied  the  width  of  157  feet, 
leaving  for  the  longer  diameter  of  the  arena  28 1  feet,  and  for  the  shorter  1 76  feet,  with 
SO  feet  for  the  walls,  &c.  of  the  building.  Its  entire  circumference  measured  about 
1,770  feet,  including  a  superficial  area  of  246,C61  feet,  or  something  more  than  4|  acres 
of  land.  Its  extreme  height  was  about  164  feet.  The  exterior  eleviition  was  con^KMcd 
of  three  stories  of  arcades,  presenting  successively  the  Duric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corin- 
thian orders.  At  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  are  said  by  Eutropius  to  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  arena,  and  9000,  according  to  Dio." —  Encycl.  Metrop,  art.  jtm" 
pkUheatre, 

I  <*  The  Latin  term  podium  was  probably  the  origin  of  our  tetm  pew,  as  Junius, 
Minshewe,  and  others,  have  long  ago  conjectured.  They  appear,  in  their  origin  and 
purpose,  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  Both  were  an  encroachment 
on  the  space  at  first  appropriated  to  the  people.  Both  were  erected  in  the  best 
atuations,  and  both  were  set  apart  for  the  noble,  the  great,  and  distinguished.*' — Sritiik 
J/off'   Sept.  1S34.  p.  305. 
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been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  person  whom 
he  was  inclined  to  faTour,  Cic.  AtL  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Dbsignatores  or  Dissignatores^ 
masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his  proper  place, 
Picmi.  Pcmul.  proloff,  19.  Cic.Au/iv,  3.,  as  undertakers  did  at  funerals, 
HcraL  Eput,  i.  7. 6. ;  and  when  they  removed  any  one  from  his  place, 
they  were  said  ewn  excitare  vel  sutciUtre^  Martial,  iii,  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9« 
The  Designatores  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
what  were  called  Locarii  {quia  sedes  vel  spedacuia  hcabant).  But 
these,  according  to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted  with  to 
some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire,  MartiaL  v.  25.* 

Anciently,  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators,  without 
the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  Valer,  Max.  vL  3* 
12. ;  but  afterwards  this  restriction  was  removed.  Augustus  assigned 
them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  Suei, 
Aug*  44.     Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  7.  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes  (crvco  dihUo  aui  aliiifro' 
graniihus  Uquaribus),  Martial,  v.  26.  Se  de  Spect.  3.,  issuing  from  cer- 
tain figures  (signa),  Lucan.  ix.  808.;  and  m  rain  or  excessive  heat 
there  were  coverings  (vela  vel  velaria)  to  draw  over  them,  JuvenaL 
iv,  122.  For  which  purposes  there  were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer 
wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support  them.  But  when  the  wind 
did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they  used  broad-brimmed 
hats  or  caps  (causia  vel  pilei)  and  umbrellas,  £Ho.  lix.  7.  Marticd.  xiv. 
27,28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines  called  Pbgmata  vel 
-jiMB,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontaneously,  and 
elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged,  at  pleasure,  MartiaL 
Spect.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Epist.  88.  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Gladiators 
were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  Pegmdresy  Suet.  Cal.  26., 
and  boys  (et  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos)^  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But 
pegmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves  (pro  loculis)  in  which  books 
were  kept,  Ati.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium,  to  which 
those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged  by  a  hook 
(ufux)  trahebantur),  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senec  Epist.  93.  Lamprid.  in 
Commod.  fin.f 

*  The  general  superintendance  of  the  building  was  under  the  direction  of  a  vilSeut 

amphUkeatri' 

t  **  Of  the  other  amphitheatres  of  the  ancient  world,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that,  while  thejr  were  all  more  or  less  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
subject  to  similar  laws  and  arrangements,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  their  respectiTe 
situations  would  admit,  those  of  Verona,  Capua,  Nismes,  and  Autun,  alone  ap- 
proached  the  amphitheatre  of  the  capital  in  the  style  of  their  decorations,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  management.  That  of  Verona  measured  506  English  feet  in  the 
longer  diameter,  in  the  shorter,  405  feet;  and  the  areiia  was  247  feet  long,  by  145  feet 
wide;  —  the  whole  building  including  a  circuit  of  1,451  feet,  and  a  superficial  area  of 
S04,9S0  feet :  equal  to  about  four  fifUis  of  the  sise  of  the  Coliseum  itself.  Its  entire 
height,  consisting  of  three  stories  of  arcades,  was  about  90  English  feet.  The  am- 
phitheatre at  Nismes  was  430  English  feet  long,  by  3SS  wide  ;  including  an  area  of 
nearly  three  acres :  here  were  two  stories  of  arcades,  reaching  to  about  6S  feet  m 
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On  the  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  gladiators  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs  (porta  kUet 
se  componehantury  vel  oomparabantur\  HoraU  Sat.  I.  vii.  20.,  and 
their  swords  examined  (explaraba/Uur)  by  the  exhibiter  of  the  games. 
Suet.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle  (prtBladentes  vel  proh^ 
dentes\  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,  flourishing 
(ventilantes)  their  arras  with  great  dexterity,  Cic.  de  Oral,  ii.  78. 
Senec.  Ep.  117.  Ovid.  ArU  Am.  iii,  515.  589.  {^Juven,  v.  26.]  Then, 
upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet  (sonabantferali  cianffore  iidfa;)^  tliey 
laid  aside  these  (arma  lusoria,  rudea  vel  gladios  hebetei  ponebanit  v. 
ahjicidxint)y  and  assumed  their  proper  arms  (arma  pugnatorioy  vel 
decretoria,  i.  e.  gladios  acutos  sumebant),  Quinctilian.  x.  5.  20.  &  Suet. 
Cal.  54.  They  adjusted  themselves  (se  ad  pugnam  companebantt 
Gell.  vii.  3.)  with  great  care,  and  stooa  in  a  particular  posture  (in 
statu  vel  gradu  staoant).  Plant.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  moveriy  cig^ct, 
vel  deturhari  de  statu  mentis :  depelli,  defici,  vel  demoveri  gradu^  &c. 
Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi.  12.  Nep.  Themist.  5.  Liv.  vi.  32-  llien  they 
pushed  at  one  another  (petebant),  and  repeated  the  thrust  (repetebant% 
Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  pushed  with  the  point  ( punctim)^  but 
also  struck  with  the  edge  (ccesim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or 
avoid  (caverCf  propulsarcy  exire,  efftigere,  excedere^  eludere)^  direct 
thrusts  (ictus  adversosy  et  rectos  etc  simplices  manus),  than  back  or 
side  strokes  (manus  vel  petitiones  aversas  tectasque),  Quinctilian. 
V.  1 3.  54-.  ix.  1 .  20.  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore 
took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side  (lotus  tegere) ;  hence  latere 
tecto  abscedercy  to  get  off  safe,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.  Per  alterius  lotus 
peti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Lotus  apertum  vel  nudum  dare,  to  expose  one's  self 
to  danger,  Tibull.  i.  4.  46.  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of  not 
winking.  Two  such,  belonging  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  were  on 
that  account  invincible,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  54.  Senec.  de  Jr.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed,  Habet, 
sc.  vulnusy  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.*  The  gladiator  lowered  (sub^ 
mittdxit)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  vanquished :  but  his  fate  de- 
pended on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  pressed  down  their  thumbs  (pollicem  premebont\  Herat.  Ep. 
i.  18.  66. ;  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs  (pollicem  ver- 
td)ant)y  Juvenal,  iii.  36.  f  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollice,  i.  e.  valde, 

height.  Other  buildings  of  this  description,  as  at  Pola  in  Istria,  at  Porstum  in 
Lucania,  and  at  Italica  in  Spain,  enclosed  one,  two,  and  three  acres  of  ground ;  and 
sometimes  the  sides  of  adjacent  hilhi  were  seated,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  in 
question  :  as  at  Corinth,  and  Gortina  in  Candia.  Vestiges  of  amphitheatres,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  found  at  Alba;  at  Otricoli  in  Umbria;  at  Puuuoli ;  at  Syra- 
cuse, Agrigenturo,  and  Catania,  in  Sicily ;  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and  Caerleon  in 
Monmouthshire  (partly  natural  valleys),  in  Great  Britain." —  Encycl.  Metrop, 

•  "When  a  gladiator  received  a  wound,  he  covered  it  with  the  broad  belt  which  he 
wore,  in  order  to  conceal  it  from  the  spectators.  So  Persius,  when  lashing  the 
iniquities  of  Nero,  says  that  they  were  concealed  by  the  splendour  of  his  sution 
{lalo  balteus  auro)  : — 

-^— ^—  **  Ilia  subter, 
Caecum  vulnus  babes ;  sed  lata  balleus  auro 
Prartegit."  Sat.  iv.  43—45. 

t  "  Rupcrti  explains  this  differently :  *  poUex  vertebatuTf  h.  e.  dirigebatur  in  pectus, 
quo  tndicabatur,  ni  fallor,  illud  gladio  transfigendum  esse.* "  —  71 
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Horat  Ep.  i.  18.  66.  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.),  and  ordered  him  to  receive 
the  sword  (ferrum  recipere)^  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to  with 
amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext  37.  Tuso.  ii.  17.  Mil.  S4.  Senec.  Ep. 
7.  177.  de  TranquiL  Animiy  c.  11.  Const.  Sap.  17.  Sometimes  a 
gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  emperor,  Ovid,  de 
Pont,  ii.  8. 53.,  or  by  the  will  of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial,  de  Spect.  32. 
Hence  phtrimarum  palmarum  gladiatoTy  who  had  frequently  con- 
quered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias  suas  palmas  cognoscety  i.  e.  ctedeSf 
ibkl.  30.  Palma  lemniscatay  a  palm  crown,  with  ribands  {lemnisci) 
of  different  colours  hanging  from  it,  ibid.  35.  Festus.  Sexta  pahna 
urbana  etiam  in  Gladiatore  difficilis,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. — money,  Suet. 
Claud.  21.  Juvenal,  vii.  ulLy  and  d  rod  or  wooden  sword  (mdis),  as  a 
sign  o£  their  being  discharged  from  fighting ;  which  was  granted  by 
the  Editor^  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to 
a  novioe,  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.  Those  who  received  it 
(rude  donati)  were  called  Rudiarii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8.  24-.  But  they 
sometimes  were  afterwards  induced  by  a  great  hire  (ingente  auctora" 
tnento)  again  to  engage.  Suet.  Tib.  7.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on 
account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  delusisse,  Plin.  xxxvi.  27. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting  (span' 
siombus)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  Tit.  8. 
Domit  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished ;  but  then, 
fcT  the  first  time,  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46., 
which  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the  spectacles  exhibited 
by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to 
gladiators  m  the  time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia, 
-ortim,  Ep.  i.  19.  4>7.  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shows  of  gladiators  (cruenta  spectaeula)  were  prohibited  by  Con- 
stantine  [A.  D.  325],  Cod.xi.  43. ;  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till 
the  time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmack.  ii.  1 1.  21.  * 

HI.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  or  stage  plays  (Judi  scenici),  were  first 
introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  the  divine 
wrath,  A.U.  391,  Liv.  vii.  2.  Before  that  time  there  had  only  been 
the  games  of  the  Circus.  They  were  called  LUDI  SCENICI,  be- 
cause they  were  first  acted  in  a  shade  (<rxia,  umbra),  formed  by  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  105.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  164*.,  or  in  a  tent,  (  <rxriy^,  tabermwulum).  Hence  afterwards 
the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called  Scena, 
and  the  actors  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tift.  34.  Cic.  Plane.  U.  Ver.m. 
79.;  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet*  Cces.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria;  whence  players  (ludiones) 
were  called  Histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  word  kister,  i.  e.  ludio ;  for 
players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country,  JLiv.  vii.  2. 

*  Augustus  forbade  magistrates  to  give  shows  of  gladiators  above  twice  ia  one 
year,  or  of  more  than  sixty  pairs  at  a  time. 

X 
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These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute  {ad  tUn* 
cinis  modo8)f  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action,  lliey  did 
not  speak,  because  the  Komans  did  not  understand  their  language, 
ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festivals,  espe- 
cially at  harvest-home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one  another  in 
unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the  sense.  These  verses 
were  called  Versus  Fescennini,  from  Fescennia,  or  -turn,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  Horat.  JSpist  II.  i.  145. 

Ailerwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved 
(sapius  usurpancb  res  excitata  est\  and  a  new  kind  of  dramatic  com- 
position was  contrived,  called  SATYRiE  or  Saturjr,  Satires;  because 
they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of 
verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called  Lanx  Satura,  a  platter  or 
charger  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  oflfered 
to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  PrimituBy  or  first  gatherings  of 
the  season.     Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs* 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable  ges- 
tures, accompanied  with  the  fiute  and  dancing.  They  had  every 
thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  without  their  ob- 
scenity. They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart  repartee ;  whence 
those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose  vice  got  the  name  of  satires ; 
as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up  satires  (ab 
saturisy  i.  e.  saturis  relictis),  first  ventured  to  write  a  regular  play 

iargumento  fabulam  serere)^  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514 ;  the  year  be- 
bre  Ennius  was  bom,  Cic.  BruL  18.,  above  160  years  afler  the  death 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of 
Menander,  GeU.  xvii.  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then  were.  Being 
obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  part,  and  thus 
becoming  hoarse  (quum  vocem  cbtudisset)^  he  asked  permission  to  em- 
ploy a  boy  to  sing  to  the  fiute,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  sung  (cofi- 
ticum  affebat)f  which  he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not 
hindered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to  have  a 
person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  part  (diverbia)  only 
was  left  them  to  repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  tnere  was  commonly 
a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  PlatU,  Pseud  ii.  tdi. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the  model 
of  the  Greeks,  by  Nisvius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cjecilius,  Tbrencb, 
Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art  (ludus  in  arUm 
paulcUim  verterai)y  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular  plays  to  be 
acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves  the  acting  of 
ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  buf- 
foonery, called  EXODIA,  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  vi.  71.  Suei.  Tib.  45. 
Domit.  10;  because  they  were  usually  introduced  after  the  play, 
when  the  players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,  to  remove  the 
painful  impressions  of  tragic  scenes.  Scholiast  in  Juvenal,  iii.  175.,  or 
Fabell^  Atellan^  [resembling  the  satiric  dramas  of  the  Greeks], 
Liv,  vii.  2.,  or,  Ludi  Osci,  Cic.Fam.  vii.  1.  Ludicrum  Oscum,  Tacit. 
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Annals  iv.  14.,  from  AteUoy  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania,  where 
tb^  were  first  invented  and  very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farces  (AteUani  vel  AteUanarum  actorea)  re- 
tained the  rights  of  citizens  (non  tribu  moH  sunt),  and  might  serve  in 
the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  actors,  who  were  not 
respected  among  the  Romans  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  held 
infamous,  Ulpian.  1. 2.  §  5.  D.  cfe  Am  qui  not.  infam.  —  Nep.  PrafaL 
Suei.  Tib.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  chiefij  of 
three  kinds,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Pantomimes. 

I.  Comedy  (COMOBDIA,  quasi  xi^/tAi}^  JZ^,  the  song  of  the  vil- 
lage) was  a  representation  of  common  life  (quoiidiarus  vitcs  speculum\ 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issue.  The  de* 
sign  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle,  and  new. 
In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  represented;  in  the 
second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names ;  and  in  the  third,  both 
fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupdlis,  Craiinus,  and  Aristcphdnes 
excelled  in  the  old  comedy,  and  Menander  in  the  new,  Horat,  Sat.  L  4. 
JBpist,  ii.  1. 57.  QuinctiUan.  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome 
but  the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Nsevius,  Afranius,  Plautus,  Csecilius, 
and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  MENANDER, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  ever  existed,  Quine* 
tiiian.  x.  1. ;  but  only  a  few  firagments  of  his  works  now  remain.  We 
may,  however,  judge  of  his  excellence  from  Terence,  his  principal 
imitator.  • 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the  character 
and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage.  Thus  comedies 
were  called  Togat^,  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were  Roman,' 
from  the  Roman  ioga,  Juvenal,  i.  S.  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  281. ;  so  carmen 
iogatum,  a  poem  about  Roman  affairs,  Siat.  Silv.  ii.  7*  53.  Prjetex- 
TATJE,  vel  prcBtexUBf  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were 
introduced ;  but  some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Trabeatje, 
when  generals  and  officers  were  introduced.  Suet  Gramm.  21.  Ta- 
BBRNARiiE,  whcu  the  characters  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art  Poet. 
225.  Palliate  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  from  pallium^ 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motorije,  when  there  were  a  great  many 
striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expressions.  Sta- 
TARiiE,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  to  stir,  and  little  or  nothing  to 
agitate,  the  passions ;  and  Mixtje,  when  some  parts  were  gentle  and 
quiet,  and  others  the  contrary,  Tereni.  Heaut.  proi.  36.  DonaL  in 
Terent.  Cic.  Brut.  116.  The  representations  of  the  AteUani  were 
called  ComceduB  Atellana. 

The  actors  of  comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  Soccus.f 

*  From  the  inscriptions  of  Terence's  comedies,  it  appears  that  they  were  performed 
at  the  Megalesia. 

t  "  The  actors  wore  masks  descriptiTe  of  the  characters  they  represented.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  has  been  attributed  to  a  celebrated  tragedian,  who  ia  said  to 
have  adopted  it  to  conceal  the  defect  of  squinting ;  but  it  was,  more  probably,  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  The  interior  of  the  mask  was  lined  with  metal,  or  with  horn,  in 
such  manner  as  materially  to  assist  the  power  of  the  voice ;   and  it  appean  from  an 
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Tbofle  who  wrote  a  pla^,  were  said  docere  yeXfacerefahukm  ;  if  it 
was  approved,  it  was  said  siare^  stare  recto  tahf  piacere,  &c. ;  if  not, 
ixulere,  exigiy  exsUnlari,  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and  imp 
portant  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced  as  heroes, 
kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally  with  an  unhaf^y 
issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly 
pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
vice,  Cic.  de  Orut.  i.  51.  It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from 
rp^7«(,  a  goat,  and  tfV^y  a  song ;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize  of  the 
person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  best  actor,  De  Art. 
Poet.  220.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  EcL  iii.  22. ;  according  to  others, 
because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus  after  vintage, 
to  whom  a  goat  was  then  sacrificed,  as  being  the  destroyer  of  Uie 
vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  rfoty^ioy  the  goais  song.  (Primi 
ludi  theatraies  ex  Liberalibus  nati  sunt,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
Serv.  ad.  Virg.  G,  ii.  381.)  * 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went  about  with  his 
actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary  stage 
was  erected,  where  they  played  and  sung,  having  their  faces  be- 
smeared with  the  lees  of  wine  (pertmctifacUms  ora)^  Herat,  de  Art. 
Poet.  275.,  whence,  according  to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy,  from 
T^lf,  -i/7^(,  new  wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  J$o(,  a 
singer  ;  hence  rpvy^l^^  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scofis 
and  raillery  agamst  people. 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great  enemy  to 
his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iEschylus,  who  erected  a  permanent 
stage  (modicis  instravit  pulpita  Hgnis)y  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mask  (^persona),  of  the  long  flowing  robe  (palla,  stokty  vel  sgrma),  and 


ancient  illuminated  MS.  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  preserved  in  the  royal  library 
at  Paris,  that  it  covered  the  entire  head.  Its  use  was  rendered  in  some  measure  ne- 
cessary by  the  vast  size  of  the  roofless  theatres,  in  which,  without  some  such  assistance, 
the  actors  must  have  been  inaudible  to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience ;  and  yet,  as  it 
must  have  been  destructive  of  that  great  charm  of  superior  acting  -—the  expression  of 
the  countenance  — -  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  eminent  performers  could,  while  so 
disguised,  have  acquired  the  reputation  tliey  enjoyed.  We  may,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  suppose,  that  the  idea  of  its  having  been  employed  on  all  occasions  is  erroneous, 
and  partly  to  be  attributed  to  a  custom  which  prevailed,  of  prefixing  to  the  title  of 
the  pieces  tlie  figure  of  the  mask,  together  with  the  dramatis  jyersonte,  which  was, 
perhaps,  intended  more  as  an  indication  of  the  character  to  the  reader,  than  as  a  repre- 
sentation  of  what  was  actually  exhibited  on  the  stage.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  generally  used,  at  least  by  inferior  actors ;  and  as  the  female 
characters  were  peHbrmed  by  men,  they  then  contributed  to  heighten  the  illusion. 
In  such  pieces,  too,  as  the  Menocchmi  of  Plautus  —  from  which  Shalcspeare*s  Comedy 
of  Errors  is  taken  —  in  which  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  turns  on  the  mistake  of  one 
person  for  another,  the  use  of  masks  would  contribute  to  give  an  air  of  greater  pr»- 
babtiity  to  the  incidents."— ^(etcAes  Q^Mt?  hulUutionSi  ^e.  of  the  Romans,  p.  241.  Tb« 
irst  rude  construction  of  the  mask  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  Geo,  ii.  387. :  —  Oraque 
corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis.  To  the  performance  of  female  characters  by 
male  actors,  particularly  Greeks,  Juvenal  alludes,  iii.  95. :  —  Mulier  nempe  ipsa 
vidctur,  non  persona  loqui. 
«  On  thb  subject,  consult  a  work  entitled  «  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.*' 
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of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin  (cothurnus),  which  tragedians  wore  t 
whence  these  words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself, 
Virg.  EcL  viiL  10.  JuvenaL  viii.  229.  xv.  SO.  Martial,  iii.  20.  iv.  49. 
▼.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  12.,  as  socct^  is  put  for  a  comedy  or  a 
familiar  style,  Id,  Epist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  80.  90.  Nee  comcedia  in 
eotkumos  assurgit,  nee  contrd  tragcedia  socco  ingreditur,  Quinctilian.  x. 
2.22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always  wore  under 
the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering  [drawers]  (Sublioaculum  vel  Subli- 
OAR  verectmdicB  eausd),  Cic.  Off.  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi.  60.  Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  ^schylus  followed  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who  brought 
tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  time  comedy  began  first 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition  from  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome 
comedy  was  long  cultivated,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  compose 
tragedies.  Nor  have  we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  few 
which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided  into 
five  acts,  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  189.;  the  subdivision  into  scenes  is  thought 
to  be  a  modem  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of  singers, 
called  the  CHORUS,  Herat,  de  Art.  Poet.  193.,  who  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  The  chief  of  them,  who 
qM)ke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Choragtu  or  Coryphcnu.  But  Choragus 
is  usually  put  for  the  person  who  furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care 
of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  Plant.  Pers.  i.  3.  79.  Trinumm. 
iv.  2.  16.  Suet  Aug.  70.,  and  choragium  for  the  apparatus  itself  (in- 
strumentum  scenarumy  Fest.)  Plant.  Capt.  prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15., 
ehoragia  for  ehoragi^  Vitruv.  v.  9. ;  hence  fahee  ehoragtum  gloricBy 
something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Cie.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we  see  from 
Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was  suppressed  by  law, 
the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Herat.  Art.  Poet.  283.  A  Choragus 
appears  and  makes  a  speech,  PlatU.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  fhite,  which  at  first  was 
small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Herat  Art.  Poet.  202. ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a  louder  sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Those  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  are  the  Tibice  dextrce  and  sinistrce,  pares  and  tm- 
pares,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disputation  among  critics,  and 
still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were 
so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown 
at  once.  That  which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was 
called  tilna  dextra,  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  left,  tibia  sinistra, 
the  left  handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a 
deep  serious  bass ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  more 
lively  tone,  PUn.  xvi.  36.  s.  66.  Varr.  R.  R.  1,  2.  15.  When  two 
right  or  two  left  handed  flutes  were  joined  together,  they  were  called 
tibia  pares  dextrce,  or  tibuB  pares  sinistra.  Tlie  flutes  of  aifferent  sorts 
were  called  tibia  impares  or  tibia  dextra  et  sinistra.  The  right- 
handed  flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes 
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(TibidB  Lydiai)f  and  the  left-handed  with  the  T^rian  flutes  ( Tibia 
Tyrim  or  SarreuuB^  vel  SerrafUB)*  Hence  Virgil>  JBiforem  dot  tibia 
caniumf  L  e.  biionumt  imparem^  Mn,  ix.  618.  Sometimes  the  flute 
was  crooked)  Virg.  ^n.  viL  737.  Ovid.  MeL  iii.  532.>  and  is  then 
called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  comu,  Id.  de  Pont  I.  L  32.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-show,  in 
which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  their  per* 
formances  (Mimi  vel  PantonUmi),  expressed  every  thing  by  their 
dancing  and  gestures,  without  speaking  {loquaci  numu;  hence  called 
also  CKirandmi),  Juvenal,  xiii.  1 10.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  iu  515.  Martial, 
iii.  86.  Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii.  2.  125.  Manil.  v.  4*74.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But 
Pantomimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called 
Plan^)SdeSy  because  they  were  without  shoes  (excalceaH),  Senec 
Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  Gell.  i.  11.  They 
wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  called  Scabilla  ot 
SeabeUoj  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they  danced,  Cic.  Coel,  27. 
Suet.  Col.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Augustus ; 
for  before  his  time  the  MtnU  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  Ctc 
Ccel.  57.  Verr.  iiL  36.  Babir.  Post.  12.  PMl.  ii.  27.,  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  elsewhere.  Suet.  Cos.  39.  Ner.  4.  0th.  3.  CeUig.  45.  Auffm 
45.  100.  Sen.Ep.  80.  Juvenal.  viiL  198. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or  farces 
CmimogrAphi)  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syr  us,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cssar,  Sluet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  la  6.  GelL  xvii.  14.  The  most 
famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were  Pyl&des,  and  Bathyllus  the 
favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  54.  He  is  called  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123.,  his  freedman  (Hbertus  Mcecenatis);  and 
by  Juvenal,  mollis^  vi.  63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant  emu« 
lation.  Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Augustus  on  this  account, 
replied,  **  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  the  attention  of  the  peof^e 
should  be  engaged  about  us."  Pylades  was  the  great  favourite  of  the 
public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the  power  of  the  opposite  party, 
but  soon  afterwards  restored,  Dio.  liv.  17.  Macrob.  SaL  ii.  7.  The 
factions  of  the  different  players,  Senec.  Ep.  47*  NaL  Q.  vii.  32. 
Petron.  5.,  sometimes  carried  their  discords  to  such  a  length,  that 
they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  [whence  many  were  banished  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,]  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

The  Romans  liad  rope-dancers  (Funambuli,  SchoBnobdta  vel 
NeurobdUB)^  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  play,  Ter., 
Hec.  Prol.  4.  34.  JuvenaL  iii.  77.,  and  persons  who  seemed  to  fly  in 
the  air  ^Petaurista),  who  darted  {jactabant  vel  excutiebant)  their 
bodies  trom  a  machine  called  Petaurwny  vel  -ttf,  Festus,  Juvenal, 
xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii.  86. ;  also  interludes  or  musical 
entertainments,  called  Embolia^  Cic.  Sext.  54.,  or  acroamata  ;  but 
this  last  word  is  usuallv  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters 
themselves,  who  were  also  employed  at  private  entertainments,  Cic 
ibid.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9*  Suet.  Aug.  77.  Maorob.  SaL  ii.  4.  Nep* 
Alt.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people  calling  out 
for  various  shows  to  be  exhibited ;  as  the  representation  of  battles,. 
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triiunphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon  animals,  and  wild  beastSt 
Ac  The  noise  which  the  peoplo  made  on  these  occasions  is  compared 
by  Horace  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  £^nst,  II.  i.  185,  &c.  In  like 
manner,  their  apprc^ation  (platuus),  and  disapprobation  (^sibUus, 
sirepitusy  fremiiuSf  clamor^  tonUruumj  Cic  Fam.  viii.  2.,  fishda  pasto* 
riiia,  Att.  16.),  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded,  Cte.  Pis.  97 > 
Sext.  54,  55,  56y  &c.  HoraL  Od.  i.  20.  ii.  17- 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play  were  called  Adores 
pHmarum  parthtm  ;  the  second,  sectmdarwn  partium  [Hor.  Sat.  i.  9. 
46.] ;  the  third,  tertiarumy  &c,  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic.  in  Caecil. 
15.  &  AscoD.  in  loc 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed  their  parts, 
or  pleased  the  spectators,  QtdnctUian.  yi.  1.  Cic,  Rose.  Com,  2.  Au. 
i.  S.  16.     When  the  play  was  ended,  an  actor  always  said  Plauditei 

The  actors  who  were  most  approved  received  crowns,  &c.  as  al 
other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied  round  the 
head  with  strings  called  Struppi,  strophiay  v.  ^iSUiy  Festus,  Plin.  xxi.  1. 
afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt  {e  larmnd  cored  tentd  inauraid 
aittinargenteUd)y  called  Corolla  or  coroUaria;  first  made  by  Crassus 
of  gold  and  silver,  PUn.  xxi.  2,  S.  Hence  COROLLARIIJM,  a  re- 
ward given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire  (additum  pra^ 
terquam  quoddebUwn  est),  Varro  de  Lat  Ling.  iv.  36.  Plin.  £p.  vii.  24. 
Ctc.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  or  any  thing  given  above 
what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  PUn.  ix.  35.  s.  57.  The  £m« 
peror  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players  should  receive  from  five 
to  ten  gold  pieces  (aurei),  [about  eight  guineas]  but  not  more, 
CcmUoHn.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited  was  called 
THEATRUM,  a  theatre  (a  diao^i,  video).  In  ancient  times  the 
people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing ;  hence  stantes  for  spec- 
tators, Cic.  Amic.  1. ;  and  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  build- 
ing, was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals  {nociturum  pubUeis  moribtts), 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Yaler.  Max.  ii.  4.  3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected.  The 
most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  when  cedile,  which 
contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with  amazing  magnificence, 
and  at  an  incredible  expense.  Pirn,  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in  honour  of 
his  father  (funeM  patris  munere),  made  two  large  theatres  of  wood, 
adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended  each  on  Jiinges,  cardinum  sin- 
gtdonan  versaiili  suspensa  lihramento),  and  looking  opposite  ways  (inter 
se  aversa)y  so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their 
noise  (ne  invicem  obstreperent) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled  th«n 
round,  so  that  they  stood  over-against  one  another,  and  thus  formed 
an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  shows  of  gladiators  in  the  aflemoony 
Plin.  xxxvL  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second  consul 
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ship,  which  contained  40,000;  but  that  he  might  not  incur  the  animad- 
veraion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  Venus,  SueL 
Claud.  21.  TertuUian.  de  SpecL  10-  Plin.  viiL  7.  Dio.  xxxix.  Sa 
TaciL  xiv.  19.*  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  of  Marcellus,  IHo,  xliii.  49.,  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of 
Pompey,  Ovid.  Trist  iil.  12,  IS.  ^lor.*  ii.  7.  d.,  hence  called  tria 
theatra,  the  three  theatres,  Suet.  Aug,  45.  (Md.  Art  iii.  394.  Triat. 
iiL  12.  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open^at  top ;  and,  in  excessive  heat  or  rain, 
coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphitheatre,  Plin. 
xix.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  LucreL  iv.  73.  vi.  108.,  but  in  later 
times  they  were  roofed,  StaL  Sylv.  iii.  5.  91. 

Among  the  Grreeks,  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre, 
Cic,  Place.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  \\.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And  among 
the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage.  Suet 
Aug.  47.    This  the  Greeks  called  ^lar^/^fiy  et  va^^y/Aor^^iy. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the  half  of  an 
amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or  seats  (gradus  vel 
cunei)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  different 
orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  foremost 
rows  next  the  stage,  called  Orchestroy  were  assigned  to  the  senators 
and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the 
equitesy  and  the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  The  whole  was 
called  CAVE  A.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prima,  or 
ima;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  summa,  Cic  Senect.  14. ;  the  middle, 
cavea  mediay  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers  ififere  called 
Seenoy  Postscenium,  Prosceniumy  Pulpituniy  and  Orchestra. 

1.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues,  and 
pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  ex- 
hibited, Vitruv.  V.  8.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JSn.  i.  166.  432.  The 
ornaments  sometimes  were  inconceivably  magnificent,  VaUr.  Max. 
ii.  4.  6.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines,  it  was 
called  ScBNA  Versatilis;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  Scena  ductilis, 
Serv.  ad  Vrrg.  G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  ( AULi^UM  vel  Siparium, 
oftener  plural  -a),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern  custom,  was  dropt 
(premebatur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us  the  blmds  of  a  carriage, 
when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (toUebatur)  or  drawn  up  when  the 
play  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the  acts,  HortU.  JEp.  ii.  1. 189. 
Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid.  Met*  iii.  111.  Juvenal,  vi.  166.  The  machine 
by  which  this  was  done  was  called  Exostra,  Civ.  Prov,  Cons,  6. 
Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  houses, 
Virg.  jEn.  I  701.  Borat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  Sat,  ii.  8.  54.,  called  Aulaa 

•  «  The  plan  of  Pompcy'u  tlieatre  was  taken  from  that  of  Mitjlene.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  to  shelter  the  company  in  bad  weather,  and  had  a  Curia  or 
Senate-house  annexed  to  it ;  with  a  basilica  also,  or  grand  hall,  proper  for  the  sittings 
of  judges,  or  any  other  public  business ;  which  were  all  adorned  with  a  great  number 
of  images  formed  by  the  ablest  roasters.  Tliere  was  a  beautiful  temple  erected  at 
one  end  of  it  to  Venus  the  conqueress,  and  so  contrivetl  that  the  scats  of  the  theatre 
might  serve  as  stairs  to  the  temple,  yf.  Ccfl.  x.  1."— ^fiddleton*s  Life  of  Cic. 
i.  383. 
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AUaltcOf  because  said  to  have  ^been  first  intented  at  the  court  of 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor^  Prvperi.  iL  9S.  46.  JSerff. 
in  Vhrff.jSSn.  I  701. 

2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things  were  supposed  to  be 
done  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  HwaL 
deArL  P.  182.  Lucrei.  iv.  1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called  PUL- 
PITUM ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHESTRA,  which 
was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  PtdpUumy  Vitruv.  v.  6.  Hence 
Ludiiria  9cend  ei  ptdpko  dignoy  buffooneries  fit  only  for  the  stage, 
Plm,  Ep.  iv,  25. 

• 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
I.  LEVYING  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen  was  obliged 
to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required,  from  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first  could  any  one  enjoy  an  office 
in  the  city  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns,  Polyh,  vi.  17.  Every 
foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  compaigns,  and  every  horse- 
man ten.  At  first  none  of  the  lowest  class  [the  proletarti^  were  en- 
listed as  soldiers,  nor  freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv. 
X.  2U  xxii.  11.  57.  But  this  was  aflerwards  altered  by  Marius, 
Sallust.  Jug,  86.  GelL  xvi.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were  almost 
always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  with  the  difibrent  states  of  Italy  for 
near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years  more  in  subduing  the 
various  countries  which  composed  that  immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly  proclaim- 
ing it.    This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  Feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  tliemsclves  injured  by  any  nation,  they 
sent  one  or  more  of  these /^erta/e;  to  demand  redress  (adresrepetendas), 
Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72.;  and  if  it 
was  not  immediately  given,  Uiirty-thrce  days  were  granted  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  afler  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then 
the  Feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that  nation,  Liv,  i.  32. 
The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before  he  threw  the  spear 
was  called  CLARIG  ATIO  (a  clard  voce  qua  utebcUur),  Serv.  in  Virg. 
-^n.  ix.  52.  x.  l^.  Plin.  xxii.  2.  Afterwards,  when  the  empire  was 
enlarged,  and  wars  carried  on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was 
performed  in  a  certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Acer 
HosTiLis,  Ovid,  Fast  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  pro- 
fessedly against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio,  1.  4. 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  the  war  against  the 
Scjrthians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona  into  the 
ager  hostilis,  Dio.  Ixxi.  53.* 

*  In  an  area  before  the  temple  was  a  pillar,  over  which  the  spear  was  cast,  when 
war  was  declared.     Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  ti05. 
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In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic'four  legions  for  the  most  part  were 
annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul ;  tor  two  legions  composed  a 
consular  army.  But  oflener  a  greater  number  was  raised ;  ten,  ZAv. 
ii.  SO.  vii.  35.;  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.;  twenty,  xxx.  2.;  twenty-one, 
xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24s ;  twenty-three,  xx.  1.  xxviiL  38.*  Under  Tiberiua 
twenty-five,  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
the  forces  of  the  allies,  Tacit,  Annal.  iv.  5. ;  under  Adrian  thirty, 
SparHafu  \5.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  a  report  of  a 
Gallic*tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry,  and 
700,000  foot,  Plin,  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  afler-times,  when  the  lands 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Iav,  vL  12.,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
procure  soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  Quintilius  Vanu 
and  his  army  m  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could  not  raise  forces 
even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans 
and  Gauls  would  attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  IHo. 
Ivi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
(diem  edicebani,  vel  indicebttnt),  on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the 
military  age  should  be  present  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  xxvi.  31.  Pofyb. 
vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule  chairs, 
held  a  levy  (dele^ttim  habebant)^  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or 
legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Liv,  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the 
tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each 
tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a  severe 
penalty,  Liv,  iii.  11.  41.  GeU.  xL  5.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3,  4.  They  were 
careful  to  choose  (legere)  those  first,  who  had  what  were  thoudbt 
lucky  names  (bona  namina)y  as  Vakritis,  Salvius,  Statorius,  &c*  Vie* 
Divin.  i.  45.  Festus  in  voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Their  names  were 
written  down  on  tables ;  hence  scriberey  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  enlist  (nomina  dare)^  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii.  32.,  but  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion  (coercitio)  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  those  who  refused  ( refract arii,  qui  miUHam  detreda-' 
bant)  were  forced  to  enlist  {iocramento  adacH)  by  fines  and  corporal 
punishment  (damno  et  virgis\  Liv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometimes  they 
were  thrown  into  prison,  ibid,  &  Dionys.  vii.  or  sold  as  slaves,  Cic* 
Ccecin,  34.  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render  themselves 
imfit  for  service :  hence  poUice  trunci,  poltroons.  But  this  did  not 
screen  them  from  punishment.  Suet,  Aug.  24.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  3. 
On  one  occasion,  Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death, 
Dio.  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service  (vacationis  militicB  vel  a  militid),  of  which  the  chief 
were.  Age  ((Btas),  if  above  fifty,  Liv,  xlii.  33, 34.  Disease  or  infirmity 
(morbus  vel  vitium)^  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Office  (honor)y  being  a  magistrate 
or  priest,  Plutarch,  in  CamiU.  vers,  fin.    Favour  or  indulgence  (bene^ 

*  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  joint  forces  of  Ceesar  and  Pompey  amounted  to 
eighteen  legions. 
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Jieium\  granted  bj  the  senate  or  people,  Cic.  Phil,  v.  19.  cfe  N<iL  D. 
ii.  2.  lAv,  xxxix.  19.* 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time  (Emerttt, 
qui  siipendia  explevissmi,  vel  defuncti,  Ovid,  Amor,  ii.  9.  24.).  Such 
as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons^ 
Uv,  ii.  55.9  ^ho  judged  of  the  justice  of  their  claims  (causas  cognos- 
cebani),  and  interposed  in  their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper. 

But  this  was  sometimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  ZAv, 
xxxiv.  56.  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the 
matter  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &c 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in  Italy,  or 
against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS  (quasi  timor 
multus,  vel  a  tumeo)^  Cic  Phil.  v.  31*  viii.  1.  Quinctilian.  vii.  3.,  no 
regard  was  had  to  these  excuses  (delectus  sine  vacationHms  hMhts 
est)y  Liv.  viu  11. 28.  viii.  20.  x.  21.  Two  flags  were  displayed  (vexilla 
sublata  vel  prolata  suni)  from  the  Capitol ;  the  one  red  (roseum)  to 
summon  the  infantry  (ad  pedites  evoamdos) ;  and  the  other  green 
(ctBruleum)y  to  summon  the  cavalry,  Serv,  in  Virg,  ^n,  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  no  time  to  go  through  the  usual 
forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse  vult,  me 
SEQUATUR.  This  WRs  Called  CONJURATIO,  or  evocatioy  and  men 
thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Liv,  xxii.  38.  Ccbs,  de  Bell,  G,  vii.  1.,  who 
were  not  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  Liv,  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm  (in  tumuUu  ;  Nam^  tumultus 
nonnunquam  levior  qtuan  bellum^  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were  called  Subitarii, 
(ita  rtpentina  auxUia  appeUabant\  Liv.  iii.  4.  30.,  or  Tumultuarii, 
lAv,  i.  37.  XXXV.  2.,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  in  the  provinces^ 
ibid,  &  xl.  26.,  when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who 
were  called  Causarii,  Liv,  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  ob- 
truded themselves  into  the  service  (inter  tirones)^  they  were  some- 
times punished  capitally  (in  eos  aninuulversum  est),  PI  in.  Ep.  x.  38,  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  JEquHes,  and  each 
had  a  horse,  and  money  to  support  it,  given  by  the  public,  Lav,  i. 
43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equites  served  on  their  own 
horses^  Liv,  7*  But  that  was  not  usually  done ;  nor  were  there,  as 
some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but  from  the 
JEquiteSy  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
military  system  of  the  Romans  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

Af^er  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of  Roman 
JEquites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy,  and  the  other 
provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to  repeat 
over  the  words  of  the  military  oath  (qui  reliquis  verba  sacramenti 
pr<Biret\  and  the  rest  swore  after  him  (in  verba  ejtisjurabant).  Every 
one  as  he  passed  along  said.  Idem  in  me,  Festus  in  Prajurationbs, 
Liv,  ii.  45.   Polyb,  vi.  19. 

*  In  the  relaxed  state  of  military  discipline  under  the  later  emperors,  temporary 
exemptions  from  duty  were  purchased  by  the  soldiers  of  the  centurions.  Tac, 
JSist,  u  46. 
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The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alvrajrs  die  same. 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their  commander,  and 
not  desert  their  standards,  &c.,  Lav,  iiL  20.  xxi.  S8.  QdL  xvi.  4. 
Sometimes  those  below  seventeen  were  obliged  to  take  the  military 
oath  ($acr(tmento  vel  ^um  dicere)^  Liv.  xxii.  51.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy,  Cie. 
Off.  i.  1 1.  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life,  JuventxL 
xvi.  S5.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  xxii.  38.,  where  he  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
oath  (Sacramentum>  which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the 
troops  were  embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  centvn/  of 
foot,  swore  among  themselves  (inter  se  equUes  decuriatiy  pedites  cen* 
turuUi  canfurabcmt),  to  act  like  good  soldiers  (sese  fnget  acformidinis 
ergo  nan  abituros,  neque  ex  ordine  recessuros),  and  the  oath  (jusju- 
randum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes  afler  the  levy, 
(ex  voluntario  inter  ipsos  foedere  a  tribunis  ad  legitimam  Jurisfurandi 
actionem  translatum)^  ibid. 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew,  Liv. 
xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in  the 
military  oath.  Tacit  Hist  iv.  31.,  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renewed 
every  year  on  their  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  60.,  by  the  soldiers  and 
the  people  in  the  provinces,  Ld.  Pan.  68.,  also  on  the  kalends  of 
January,  Suet.  Galb.  16.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xvi.  22.  Hist.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions,  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  country 
to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and  the  force  used  for 
that  purpose,  Cobrcitio  vel  Conquisitiot  a  press  or  impress,  Liv. 
xxi.  11.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  Att,  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  BdL 
Alex.  2.  Sometimes  particular  commissioners  (triumviri)  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  (homines  meritis 
stipendiis\  were  oflen  induced  again  to  enlist,  who  were  then  called 
EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  7.  C<bs.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53. 
SaUttsL  Jug.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  12.  Galba  gave  this  name  to  a  body  of 
EguiteSf  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  person,  Suet.  Galb.  10. 
[7W.  HisL  i.  41.  46.]  The  JBvocati  were  exempted  from  all  the 
drudgery  of  military  service,  (cteterorum  immunes,  nisi  propulsandi 
hostis).  Tacit  Annal.  i.  36.  [ii.  68.] 

Afler  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of  in- 
fantry with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  Liv.  viiu  8. 
xxii.  36.,  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  64.)  The  consuls,  when  about 
to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice  what  number  of  troops  they  re- 
quired, (ad  socios  Latinumgue  nomen  ad  milites  exformtdd  acdpiendos 
mittunty  arma,  tela,  alia  pararijubent,  Liv.  xxii.  57.),  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling  (quo  convenirent), 
Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised  (scripti  vel  con- 
scripti),  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  paid  by  tlieir  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  11.,  and  received  nothing 
from  the  Romans  but  corn  ;  on  which  account  they  had  a  pajnnaster 
(Qtuestor)  of  their  own,  Polyb.  vi.     But  when  all  the  Italians  were 
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admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated 
with  those  of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called  auxiliaries 
(AUXILIARES  miiites  vei  auxilia,  ab  augeOf  Cic.  Att.  vi.  5.  Varr# 
&  Fest.).  They  usually  received  pay  and  clothing  from  the  republic, 
aithougn  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  539,  Liv.  xxiv.  49.  But  those 
must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often  men* 
tioned  before  that  time,  Liv,  xxi.  46.  48.  55y  56.  xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  proWnces  saw  with  regret  the  flower 
of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose,  Taeie.  Hisi.  iv.  14. 
Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 

II.  DIVISION  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THE  ROMAN  ARMY ; 
THEIR  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  AND  DRESS. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  militarv  oath  administered, 
the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LEGIO  a  legendo,  qida  miiites 
in  delectu  legebantur,  Varro  L,  L.  iv.  16.,  which  word  is  sometimes  put 
for  an  army,  Liv.  ii.  26,  &c.  SallusU  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
maniples f  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  MANIPULUS,  ex 
manipulo  vel  fasciculo  fcsni,  hastcB^  vel  perticce  longce  alligato,  qttem 
pro  signo  primum  gerebaty  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  117.  So  tliat  there  were 
thirty  maniples,  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion,  GelL  xvi.  4. ;  and  if 
there  had  always  been  100  men  in  each  century^  as  its  name  imports, 
the  legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.* 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different  times, 
Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  Cos,  B.  C* 
iii.  106.  B.  AL  69.    In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200.t 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  &  Liv.  iii.  62.  They  were 
divided  into  ten  tttrmce  or  troops ;  and  each  turma  into  three  decuria^ 
or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion  were 
three,  the  Hastati,  PrincipeSy  and  Triarii. 

*  *<  In  the  original  legion,  it  consisted  of  thirty  men,  one  from  each  tribe.  Hence 
the  practice  of  drawing  up  in  file,  ten  deep.**  —  Nieb*  i  p.  409.  <*  The  passage  in 
Liyy  yiii.  8.,  shows  that  the  maniple  consisted  of  sixty  men  and  two  centuries;  for 
it  had  two  centurions.** —  ii.  p.  25. 

t  The  proportions  were:— 1200  Hastati,  1200Principe9, 1 200  Velites,  600  Triarii, 
and  300  Cavalry  or  Equites.  <<  About  the  year  of  Rome  412,  a  legion  was  composed 
of  5000  foot,  which  was  the  number  during  Caesar's  wars  with  the  Gauls ;  under  Au« 
gustus,  each  legion  consisted  of  6100  foot,  and  726  horse.  After  his  death,  they  were 
reduced  to  5000  foot,  and  700  horse.  Under  Tiberius,  the  legion  was  raised  again 
to  6000  foot  and  600  horse.  In  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  it  was  composed  of 
5000  men ;  under  the  following  emperor,  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  under  Au- 
gustui.'*  •»  Anthon. 


818  HASTATI  —  PRINCIPES  —  TRIARII  —  VELITES. 

The  HASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears  (hasta),  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconvenient. 
Varro  de  Lot.  Ling,  iv.  16.     They  consisted  of  young  men  m  the 
flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age,  in  the  vigour  of  Hfe : 
they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to  have  been 
posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  formed 
the  third  line ;  whence  their  name,  Dionys,  viii.  86.  They  were  ako 
called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilwn  or  javelin  which  they  used* ;  and 
the  Hastati  and  Principea  who  stood  before  them,  ANTEPiLANi.f 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES,  firom  their 
swiftness  and  agility  (a  volando  vel  velocitate\  the  light-armed 
soldiers  (miiites  levit  (tmuxhtrcB^  vel  expedite  vel  levis  carfmUurd)y  first 
instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv,  xxvi.  ^,  These  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  legion  |,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned  them ;  but 
fought  in  scattered  parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  before 
the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  slingers  and  ardiers,  (FUNDI- 
TORES,  Balearesy  Achm,  &c.)  Liv.  xxi.  21.  xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  29. 
31.     SAGITTARII,  Cretenses,  Arabes,  «Src,  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ferentarii  [Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  35.]  ;  Rorarii  (quod  antd  rorai  qudm  pltdty  Varr.  L.L.  vi.  3.)  ; 
and,  according  to  some,  Accensi.  Others  make  the  Accensi  super- 
numerary soldiers,  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
legionary  soldiers  who  died  or  were  slain.  [See  Nteb.  i.  p.  318.] 
Festus  in  Adcensi  et  Adscriptitii,  Varro^  ibid.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  they  were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops.  These 
were  formed  into  distinct  companies  (expediti  manipuU  et  expeditiB 
cohortes),  and  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the  legionary  cohorts,  SeUlust, 
Jug.  46.  90.  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the  em- 
perors, from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ;  thus, 
Primani^  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  ;  Secundani^  Tertianij  Quar^ 

*  The  Pilum  was  fite  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  pointed  with  a  three-square 
bead  of  steel,  nine  inches  long. 

f  **  The  plebeians,  and  they  alone,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  of  these 
only  the  three  upper  classes  were  heavy-armed.  The  phalanx,  that  battle  array  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  was  originally  the  form  of  the  Roman  tactics  also.  There  is 
ground  for  suspecting  that  Camillus  was  the  inventor  who  transformed  that  inanimate 
mass,  and  organised  it  into  the  living  body  of  a  Roman  legion.  In  the  great  war 
with  the  Latins,  the  Romans  still  served  according  to  the  classes,  but  no  longer  in  a 
phalanx.  The  first  class  sent  forty  centuries,  the  exact  number  of  the  junior  votes 
in  it ;  thirty  of  these  formed  the  principes,  ten  were  stationed  among  the  triarians,  who 
must  doubtless  have  owed  their  name  to  their  being  made  up  out  of  all  the  three 
heavy-armed  classes.  The  second  and  third  in  like  manner  furnished  forty  cen- 
turies, twenty  a-picce,  double  the  number  of  their  junior  votes ;  ten  of  each  score 
made  up  the  hastates  who  bore  shields,  and  ten  stood  among  the  triarians.  The 
fourth  and  fif^h  class  again  supplied  forty  centuries :  the  former  ten,  the  hastates, 
who  carried  javelins  and  had  no  shields ;  the  latter,  the  thirty  centuries  of  the  rora- 
rians,  which  again  was  double  the  number  of  its  junior  votes.  Here  we  have 
three  divisions,  each  of  1200  men  :  tlie  first  of  hoplites  in  full  armour ;  the  second, 
in  half  armour;  the  third,  without  any  armour,  the  i|^iA.o(." — N'ieb*  i.  p.  417. 

\  On  the  contrary,  from  the  statement  of  Niebuhr,  it  will  appear  that  the  Velitea, 
Rorarii,  Ferentarii,  or  Accensi,  constituted  an  integral  part  of  ^e  legion  ;  they  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Funditores  and  Sagittarii,  who  were  merely  atmlia* 
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taniy  Quinkmif  Decimam^  Teriiadecmumh  Vkesimani^  Duodemceiimani^ 
Duo  et  vicestmaniy  &c.y  TaciU  Hist.  iv.  S6y  37.  iii.  27.  v.  1.  Suet. 
Jul.  7a 

The  VelUei  were  equipped  with  bowsy  slings^  seven  javelins  or 
spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown  they  bent 
and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy ^  quorum  telum  inhabile 
ad  remUtendum  imperitU est^  Liv.  luciv.  34., a  Spanish ncordhhymg  both 
edge  and  point  [to  cut  or  thrust]  (quo  casim  et  punctim  peiebanif 
Liv.)y  a  round  buckler  ^parma^  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made 
of  wood  and  covered  with  leather ;  and  a  helmet  or  casque  for  the 
head  (GALEA  vel  Gaierus)^  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild 
beast,  to  appear  the  more  terrible,  Polyh,  vi.  20. 

The  arms  ^of  the  HagtaU^  Prindpes^  and  Triarii,  both  defensive 
(arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  (tela  ad  petendum),  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  Pofyb,  vi.  20.  22. 

—  1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM),  with  an  iron  boss  (umbo) 
jutting  out  in  the  middle  [very  serviceable  to  cause  stones  and  darts 
to  glance  off,  or  to  press  violently  against  the  enemy],  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  made  of  wood  [fig-tree  or  willow]^ 
joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  bull's  hide:  sometimes  a  round  shield  (Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size.* 

—  2.  A  head-piece  (GALEA  vel  Cassis  v.  -tda)  of  brass  or  iron, 
coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  uncovered,  Plor. 
iv.  2.,  whence  the  command  of  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which 


young  men  of  rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages 
disfigured  as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crest 
(Crista),  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours. 

—  3.  A  coat  of  mail  [or  cuirass'}  (LORiCA),  generally  made  of 
leather  covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings 
twisted  within  one  another  like  chains  (hamis  conserta)  [  Virg.  JEn. 
iii.  467.]*  Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass 
on  the  breast  {thorax  vel  pectorale^f 

—  4.  Greaves  for  the  legs  (OCRE^),  Liv.  ix.  40.,  tegminacrurum^ 
Virg.  ^n.  xi.  777^  sometimes  only  on  the  right  leg,  Veget,  i.  20.J, 
and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet,  called  Caltgch  set  with 
nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  24.,  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers  (gregarii 
vel  numiptdares  milites)y  whence  the  Emperor  CaUgtda  had  his  name. 
Suet.  CaL  ix.  52.  TacU.  Annal.  i.  41.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3.  Hence  CaU- 
gatuSf  a  common  soldier,  Suet,  Aug.  25.     Marius  a  caVigSL  ad  can" 

*  Livy,  Till.  8.  CljTpeis  antd  Romani  usi  sunt :  deinde,  postquam  stipendiarii 
fact!  sunt  (A.  U.  847 )»  scuta  pro  clypeis  fecere,  et  quod  antea  phalanges  similes 
Macedonicis,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  structa  acies  coepit  ease.  **  The  clypeus  was 
made  of  brass,  Virg*  JBn.  n. : — Ardentes  clypeos,  atque  »ra  micantia  cemo.**  — 

Crombie't  G.  i.  p.  246. 

t  "  They  had  an  under  covering  of  doth,  which  seems  generally  to  have  been  of 
a  red  colour,  and  hung  loose  to  the  knees,  in  the  same  form  as  the  kilt  still  used  in 
our  highland  regiments.**  —  Sketches,  ji^c.  of  the  Romans,  p.  82. 

\  When  the  Roman  soldiers  threw  their ;>i7a,  they  had  the  left  leg  foremost;  but 
when  they  engaged  in  close  combat  with  the  sword,  they  advanced  the  right,  which 
was  therefore  protected  by  the  ocrro. 
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sulcUum  perduetuSi  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senee.  de  Bern 
V.  16.  ♦ 

—  5.  A  sword  (ffladius  vel  ensis^  f  and  two  long  javelins  (PiLA).:f 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing,  for  the  sake  of 
agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses  ;  for  they  had 
no  stirrups  (Stapijk  vel  STAPEDiE,  as  they  were  af^rwards  called), 
Wlien  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  mention  m 
them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and  stataes. 
Neither  had  the  Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings 
of  cloth  (vestis  stragula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  HoraL  Ep,  t. 
H.  44'.,  vel  Strata,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to  be  constratus, 
Liv,  xxL  54.  These  the  Germans  despised,  C^bs.  B.  O.  iv.  2.  The 
Numidiau  horse  had  no  bridles,  Liv,  xxxv.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  used  nearly  tlie  same  armour  with  the  foot,  Pofyb,  vi.  dS. 
Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  ckjaeulatione  equesiri,  about  the  art  of  using 
the  javelin  on  horseback,  PUn.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-piei  that  is,  conipletely  from  head  to  foot, 
were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv,  xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (see  p.  170.),  who 
commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually  a  month  § 
about,  Liv,  xL  41.  Horat,  Sai,  i.  6.  48.  ||  In  battle,  a  tribune  seems 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men : 
hence  called  in  Greeks  X<^Wx^>  ^^^  •*»<•  Under  the  emperors,  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  from  among  the  senators  and  eguites  ;  hence  called 
Laticlavii  and  Angusticlavii,  Suet,  0th,  10.  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  called  Tribunus  cohortis,  PUn,  Ep,  iii.  9.,  and  their  com- 
mand to  have  lasted  only  six  months ;  hence  called  semestris  tribu- 
NATus,  PUn,  Ep.  iv.  4.,  or  sembstre  aurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8.,  because 
they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  centuries 
(Centuriones  vel  ordinum  ductores),  from  among  the  common  sol- 
diers, according  to  their  merit,  Liv,  xlii.  34.  Ctes.  vi.  S9.  iMcan.  \, 
645.  vi.  145.  But  this  office  (ixnturianatus)  was  sometimes  disposed 
of  by  the  consul  or  pro-consul  through  favour,  and  even  for  money, 
Cic,  Pis,  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine- rod  or  sapling  (vitis),  PUn, 

•  "  In  the  time  of  Cato  Major  promotion  was  by  regular  discipline,  Or.  de  Sciu 
§  4. :  —  Cum  Q.  Maximo  quarti^m  consule  adolescentulus  miles  profectus  sum  ad 
Capuam  ;  quintoque  anno  post,  ad  Tarentum  quecstor ;  deinde  aedilis ;  quadriennio 
post  factus  sum  prsetor.     In  the  time  ot  Marius  it  was  no  longer  so."  —  T, 

t  Vegetius  de  Re  Mil.  i.  15.,  adds  the  s^Mlha,  or  broadsivord,  which  Tacitus  (Ann. 
zii.  35,)  assigns  to  the  auxiliaries. 

I  Alluded  to  by  Ftr^.  jSn,  i.  317. :  -^  Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro. 

§  Two  months,  according  to  Polyb.  vi.  34.  i^netrit  8^  yhp  tr^ia  tdnohs  SicA^itct 

H  **  The  levy  of  the  troops,  the  encampment,  and  much  of  the  civil  discipline,  as 
well  as  the  temporary  command  of  the  army,  was  intrusted  to  the  Military  Tribtmes, 
Tbey  were  at  one  time  elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  officers  who  had  served 
five  years  in  the  cavalry,  and  ten  in  the  infantry  ;  but  that  power  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  and  was  latterly  exercised  by  the  generals  and  govern- 
ors of  provinces,  who  seem  to  have  bestowed  the  appointment  from  motives  of  mere 
f&your.*'^' Sketches  of  the  ItistUutions  of  the  Romaith  ^c,  p.  79. 
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xiv.  1.  8.  3.  Tacii.  Ann.  i.  23.  Juvenal.  viiL  247.  [with  which  thej 
corrected  the  lazv  or  refractory :]  Ovid.  Art  Amor.  L  527.,  hence  vUe 
donaH^  to  be  macfe  a  centurion ;  vUemposcere^  to  ask  that  of^ceyJuvenaL 
xiv.  193.,  ffererej  to  bear  it,  Lucan.  vi.  146.  ["  Ztty,  Epit.  Ivii." —  71] 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple,  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  distbguished  by  the  title  prior^  former,  ana  posterior^ 
latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before  the  other^  TacU. 
Ann.  i.  32.    Dionys.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at  once 
through  interest,  Dio.  Hi.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarn^ 
was  called  Centurio  primi  pili  [of  the  first  company  armed  with  the 
pilum]y  ye\  primi  ordinis,  Liv.  xxv.  19.,  or  Primus  PUtUy  primipUtu*^ 
or  primopiluSf  Cess.  B.  G.  ii.  25.,  also  primus  centurio^  Liv.  viL  41.» 
guiprimum  pUum  dueebatt  ib.  13.  Dux  legionis  (i  iiytfAMp  to!/  tdyfjMroi)^ 
Ihimfs.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all  the  other  centurions,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  eagle  {aquila)yOx  chief  standard  of  the  legion,  TaciL 
HisL  iii.  22.  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  11.,  whereby  he  obtained  both  profit 
and  dignity,  being  ranked  among  the  equites,  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Mar- 
tial, i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  20.  Pont.  iv.  7.  15.  ["  Tac.  Ann.  I 
17.  Hist.  L  46." —  T."]  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with 
the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called  minores 
crdinsy  Ib.  49.f 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
TriarU  was  called  Primipilus  posterior :  so  the  two  centurions  of  the 
second  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Prior  centurio,  and  posterior  centurio 
secundipiU  ;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  Centurio  decind 
piU^  prior  et  posterior.  In  like  manner.  Primus  princeps,  secundum 
prisu!epSf  &c.  Primus  hastatus,  &c.  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  for 
promotion  in  the  Roman  army,  firom  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion ; 
from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  HastaH 
(jcbcimus  hastatus  posterior),  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus,  Liv.  xlir.  34. 
Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  ducere  honestum  ordinem  ; 
as,  Virginius,  Liv.  iii.  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
OPTIONES,  [  Tac.  Hist.  i.  25.]  Urdgi,  or  Succenturiones,  Liv.  viii.  8. 
Festus  in  Optic  ;  and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns  (SIGNIFERI 
vel  VexiUarii^,  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxxv.  5.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  81.  Hist  i.  41.  iii. 
17.   Cic.  Divm.  i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  Prefect  us 
AUB,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  of  ten,  but 
he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop,  Polyb.  vi.  23.,  and  he 
was  called  Dux  xuRMis,  Sallust.  Jug.  38.  Each  decurio  had  an  optio 
or  deputy  under  him,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling,  iv.  16. 

*  «  Different  autem  primus  pUus  et  primijnlut ;  nam  primutpUut  est  prima  cen- 
turia;  jmmijMut  Tero  ejus  centurio;  ductor.** — Faeciolaiu 

f  As  the  Primipilus  bad  the  care  of  the  standard  (  AquUa)  •  hence  Aqwlm  pratim 
it  to  bear  the  dignity  of  Primipilus ;  and  hence,  jiguiia  is  taken  in  Juvenal  (xit. 
197.)  for  the  said  offices.  When  he  left  this  sUtion,  be  bore  the  title  of  iViiii^ 
laritiM  or  Primipilaris,  Tac  Ann.  ii.  11.  iv.  72  ,  in  the  same  manner  aa  thorn  wh» 
had  discharged  the  greatest  civil  offices  were  styled  ever  after  connthrttp 
torn,  &c. 
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The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were  called 
AuB,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Li/v^  xxxi.  21.  trd/. 
xvi.  4,)  had  praefects  (PRiEFECTl)  appointed  them,  who  com- 
manded in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes,  C<bs,  B.  G. 
1 89.  Suei.  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  19.  They  were 
divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,  SallusU  Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fif^h  of  the  foot  of  the  allies,  were 
selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of  Extraordi- 
NARit,  and  one  troop  called  Ablbcti  or  Seketiy  to  serve  as  his  life- 
guards, Liv.  XXXV.  5.    Polgb,  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied  troops 
were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 

Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry  (cum  Justo  equUaiu)^ 
and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular  army  OBxerciius 
consulariiu  about  20,000  men,  Liv.  x.  25.,  in  tlie  time  of  roljrbins^ 
18,600,  Pofyb.  vi.  24'.» 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEGATI)  under  hhn, 
one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  Liv.  ii.  29.  59. 
iv.  17.  X.  40.  43,  &c.     Sail.  Cat.  59.    Jug.  28.    Cues,  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii, 

17.  iii.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do 
it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  (ductu  vel  imperio^  et  awpicio  suoy^ 
Liv.  iii.  1.  17.4.2.  xli.  17.28.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.41.  ii.  2.25.  Horat 
]«  7.  27. ;  but  if  his  legatus  or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his  command, 
it  was  said  to  be  done,  auspicio  consuUs  ei  ductu  legatiy  by  the  auspices 
of  the  consul  and  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  em- 
perors were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  auspices,  although  they 
remained  at  Rome,  Ductu  Germanici^  auspiciis  Tiheriiy  Tacit.  AnneJ. 
ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  33.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173.^  hence  au^ncieh 
the  conduct,  Liv.  iii.  60.  f 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PALUDA- 
MENTUM,  or  ChlamySt  of  a  scarlet  colour  bordered  with  purple ; 
sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv.  \.  26.  Plin.  xvi.  3. 
TojC.  Ann,  xii.  56. ;  cum  paludatis  ducibuSy  officers  in  red  coats,  JuvenaL 
vi.  399. ;  and,  according  to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the 
consul  in  war,  Liv.  xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chlamys  was  likewise  the  name 
of  a  travelling  dress  (vestis  viatoria) :  hence  Chlamydatusy  a  traveller 
or  foreigner,  PlauL  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  sc.  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  SAGUM, 
also  Chlamysy  Plaut.  Rud.  \\.  2.  9.,  an  open  robe  drawn  over  the  other 
clothes  and  fastened  with  a  clasp.  Suet.  Aug.  26.,  opposed  to  toga^ 
the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy  (in  tumultu)f  all 
the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum  :  hence  Bst  in  sagis  civitasy  Cic.  Phil* 
viii.  11.,  sumere  saga^  ad  saga  ire;  et  redire  ad  togaSy  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  1.^ 
also  put  for  the  general's  robe ;  thus,  Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sagum^ 
i.  e.  deposuit  coccineam  chlaniydem  Antonius,  et  accepit  nigram,  laid 
aside  nis  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  HoraL  Epod.  ix.  27. 

^  The  proportions  were,  in  Koman  troops,  6000  Legionaries  of  the  line,  2400 
Velites,  and  600  Equites.  In  social  troops,  6700  infantry  of  the  wings,  800  cavalry 
of  the  wings,  400  extraordinary  cavalry,  and  1700  extraordinary  infantry. 

t  So  Suetonius,  when  enumerating  the  conquests  of  Augustus,  says,  DomuH 
autem  partim  ductUy  pareim  auspiciis  suis.     Aug,  21. 
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III.  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  THEIR  MARCHES 

AND  ENCAMPMENTS. 

The  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even  in  the 
longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifying  it  with  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.  39.  Scdlust  Jug.  45.  91.  Persons  were 
always  sent  before  to  choose  and  mark  out  a  proper  place  for  that 
purpose  (castra  metari) :  hence  called  META TORES  ;  thus,  Alteris 
castris  vel  secundis,  is  put  for  altero  die^  the  second  day  ;  tertiis  castriSf 
qmntis  castris,  &c.     Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  15.  iv.  71.  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  stayed  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  casiroy  and  in  later  ages 
MANSIO  ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one  day,  Plin. 
xii.  14.,  or  for  an  inn,  Stiet.  Tit.  10.,  as  araBiMq  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  place, 
it  was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp,  iESTlVA,  a  summer 
camp;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp  (which  was  first  used  in  the 
siege  of  Veji),  Liv.  v.  2.  Hibemactda  €edificavit,  Id.  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion like  a  city,  as  storehouses  (armaria)^  workshops  (Jabrica),  an  in- 
firmary (vaiettidinartum),  &c.  Hence  from  them  many  towns  in 
Europe  are  supposed  to  have  liad  their  origin;  in  England  parti- 
cularly, those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester.* 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square  (guadrata),  and  always 
of  the  same  figure,  Poh/b.  vi.  ^5.  In  later  ages,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or  adapted  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  Veget.  i.  23.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  (Fossa), 
usually  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampart  (VAL- 
LUM), composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (AGGER),  and 
sharp  stakes  (sudes,  VALLI  vel  pali),  stuck  into  it,  Virg.  G.  ii.  25. 
Oes.  B.  Civ.  ii.  1.  15.  Polyh.  xvii.  14,  15.  [Distant  200  feet  from 
the  nearest  tents  on  every  side.] 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Porkt  PRE- 
TORIA, vel  Bxtracrrdiruiria^  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl.  27.  DECU- 
MANA,  opposite  to  the  former  {ah  tergo  castrorum  et  hosti  aversa^ 
vel  ab  hoste),  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.    Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  24.    Civ.  iii.  79.    Porta 

PRINCIPALIS  DEXTRA  and  PRINCIPALIS  SINISTRA,  Liv.  xl.  ^7. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower. 

The  upper  part  (pars  castrorum  superior)  was  that  next  the  porta 
pratorioy  m  which  was  the  general's  tent  (duds  tabemaculum),  called 
PRiETORIUM,  also  Augurale,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  13.  xv.  30.,  from 
that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices  (auguraculum^  Fest.  vel 
auguratarium,    Hygin.    de    Castramet.)    or    Augusta le,    QuinctiL 

*  «  In  the  cities  which  this  people  erected  during  their  occupation  of  Britain,  tliey 
appear  to  have  ptirsued  the  same  system  which  marked  their  regular  camps.  The 
remains  now  existing  of  one  of  the  most  extensive,  Silchester,  near  Basingstoke,  in 
Hampshire,  partakes  very  much  of  the  same  nature,  both  as  to  the  disposal  of  its 
walls,  ditches,  streets,  and  gates,  at  the  consular,  or  rather  the  imperial  Camp."  — 
Encycl,  Mctrop,  art.  Camp. 

Y  2 
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viii.  2.  8.,  with  a  sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian 
coborty  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  Pratorium  were  the  tents  of  lieu- 
tenant-generals, and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Quaes  tor,  QU^STO- 
RIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta  detttnumOf 
hence  called  QutsBtoria^  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard  by  the  quaestor^i 
tent  was  the  FORUMf  called  also  Quintana,  where  things  were 
sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv,  xli.  2.  Suet.  Ner,  2(3.  Pofyb,  vi.  38.  In 
this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefects  of 
the  allies,  the  JEvoccUi,  Ablectif  and  Eactraordinarii^  both  horse  and 
foot.  But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  tlie 
classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was  assigned  both  to 
officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  o^  the  camp, 
called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  vii.  12,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general 
was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  the 
army,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  67.  Hisi.  iii.  13.,  where  the  tribunes  held  then' 
courts  {jura  reddebant)^,  Liv.  xxviii.  24.,  and  punishments  were  in- 
flicted, Suet.  Oth.  1.  Aug.  24.  Liv.  viii.  32.  ix.  16.,  the  principal 
standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
i.  b9. ;  also  the  images  of  the  emperors,  Id.  iv.  2.  xv.  29^  by  which  the 
soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Horai.  Od.  iv.  5.  JSp.  iL  1.  16.,  and 
deposited  tlieir  money  at  the  standards  (ad  vel  apud  signa),  as  in  a 
sacred  place.  Suet.  Dam.  7*,  each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay,  and  the 
half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
Veget.  ii.  20. 

^  In  tlie  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in  this 
manner :  —  The  cavalry  in  the  middle ;  on  both  sides  of  them  the 
Triariiy  Principes,  and  Hastati ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides  were  the 
cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is  observable,  were  always  posted 
in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  any  plots  (nequid  nang  m 
molirentur)  by  being  united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of 
the  Veliies.  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves  (Calomes  vel  servi)^  and  retainers  or 
followers  of  the  camp  ^Lixjb,  ipa  exercitum  sequebaniuTf  quatiAt 
gratid,  Festus),  Liv.  xxiii.  16.  These  were  little  used  in  ancient 
times.     A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers 

*  A  law  was  introduced  by  Camillus,  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  that  no  aoldier 
should  be  impleaded  without  the  ramp,  in  order  that  he  might  always  be  upon  the 
spot  in  case  of  an  engagement :  — 

"  Lcgibus  antiquit  castrorum,  et  more  Cawulli 
Servato,  miles  ne  vallum  lUigii  exiru 
£t  procul  a  signis.     Justisaima  Ceniurionum 
Cogniiio  est  igitur  de  milite.**  —  Juv.  xvi.  15.  18. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  remark  the  superiority  which  soldiers  (*<  quos  anna 
tegunt  et  balteus  ambit  **)  possess  over  others  in  obtaining  speedy  and  expeditious 
justice:  — 

<*  Nee  res  atteritur  longo  ttifflmminM  litis.**  —  id.  30^ 

Stifflanifn  is  a  metaphorical  expression  taken  from  the  drag-chain  of  a  Vehicle,  to 
express  ibe  dilatory  manner  in  wfaieh  law*business  was  trwisacted :  **  leniA  oftnAfM^" 
as  he  tenns  it  in  line  47. 
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«  

were,  SallusL  Jug.  4f5*  The  LiaxB  were  sometioies  altogether  po- 
bibited,  ibid»  At  other  times  they  seom  to  have  stayed  without  the 
caoopy  in  what  was  called  Procestri a  (tedificia  extra  casira),  I'estus ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  22. 

The  tents  (tentorid)  were  covered  witb  leather  or  skins  extended 
with  ropes  :  hence  sub  pdlibus  hiemare^  Flor.  i.  12.,  durarey  Liv.  v.  2., 
haberiy  Id.  37.  39.,  retineri,  in  tents,  or  in  camp,  Tacit,  Ann.  xiii.  35. 
■So  Cic  Acad,  iv.  2. 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  deccmus  [corporal] 
or  petty  officer  who  commanded  them  (qui  iis  prajuit)  ;  which  was 
properly  called  Contubernium,  and  they  Contubemaks,  Hence  young 
jioUemen,  under  the  general*8  particular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in 
his  tent  (contubemio  ejus  militare)yfind  were  called  his  Comtuber- 
^ALBSy SueLJuL ^2,  Cic.Ccel,SO,  Plane, 21.  SaUust,Jug,Q^.  Hence, 
Vivere  in  contubemio  alicujusy  to  live  in  one's  family,  Plin.  Ep,  vii.  24. 
Contubemalisy  a  companion.  Id,  i.  19.  x.  3.  The  centurions  and 
standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  intervals, 
called  VliE.  Of  these  there  were  nve  longwise  (in  longum),  i.  e. 
running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  pratorian  side ;  and  three 
,across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  Quintana^  and  two 
in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Principia  already  described,  and  another 
between  the  Pratorium  and  the  Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents 
between  the  via  were  called  SxRiGiS  QvfM^. 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  appointed 
to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  mspection  of  the 
tribunes  or  centurions,  Juvenal,  viii.  14>7.,  as  they  likewise  were 
during  the  encampment  to  perform  different  services  (ministeria)^  to 
procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c.  From  these  certain  persons  were 
.exempted  (immunes  operum  militarium^  in  unum  pugnce  labarem 
xeservatij  Liv.  vii.  IX  either  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  Equitesy  Val. 
Max.  ii.  9.  7.,  the  Evocati  and  veterans,  TacU,  AnnaL  i.  36.,  or  by 
the  favour  (hen^ficio)  of  their  commander;  hence  called  Beneficiarii, 
EestuSy  C<Bs,  B,  C,  i.  75.  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be 
purchased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to 
military  discipline,  Tacit,  AnnaL  i.  17.  Hist,  i.  46.  The  soldiers 
obliged  to  perform  thebe  services  were  called  Munifices,  Veget. 
ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each  legion 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Prjefectus  castrokum, 
Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.   Veget,  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  was  appointed  to  keep  guard  at  the 
^tes,  on  the  rampart,  and  m  other  places  of  the  camp^  before  the 
Pratoriumy  the  tents  of  the  Legatiy  Quaestor,  and  Tribunes,  both  by 
day  and  by  night  (agere  exctdnas  vel  stationes  et  tigilias)y  who  were 
changed  every  three  hours,  Polyh,  vi.  33. 

ExcuBi^  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night ;  WioihiMy  only 
by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly  called  Sta- 
tiones, on  the  ramparts,  CusTODiis,  Xtv.  xxv.  40.  xliv.  33.  But 
s/tatio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  Vetat  P^agoras  injnsstt  tm. 
peratotisy  id  esty  Deiy  deprcesidio  et  statione  vita  decedere,  Cic.  Sen.  20. 
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Whoever   deserted  bis   ttatioa    was   punished   with    death,   SueL 
Aug,  2^ 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set  (antequam  vigilut  dis- 
ponerentur)y  the  watch-word  {tymbdlum)  or  private  signal,  by  which 
they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio.  xliii.  34.,  was  dis- 
tributed throueh  the  arnoy  by  means  of  a  square  tablet  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA  from  its  four  corners  (reo-o-cifft,  -«, 
quatuor).  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  the  general 
chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night,  Polvb.  \l  32. 

A  fVequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  Sulla,  Apollo 
Delphicus  ;  and  of  Caesar,  Venus  Genitrix,  &c.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^n.  vii.  637. ;  of  Brutus,  Libertas,  Dio,  47.  43.  It  was  given 
{tessera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects  of  the 
allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The 
person  who  carried  the  Tessera  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions, 
was  called  Tessera ri us.  Tacit  Hut  i.  25. 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general  were 
made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii.  46.  xxviii.  14. 
Suet.  Galb,  6.,  which  seems  likewise  sometimes  to  have  been  done 
vwd  voce^  Liv.  xliv.  33.* 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers  and 
friends  (cum  Pratorium  dimittebat)^  after  giving  them  his  com- 
mands, all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  xxvL  15.  xxx.  $• 
xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  to  go  round  (cir- 
cumire  vel  obire)  the  watches ;  hence  celXeA  circuitores,  vel  Ctr« 
citores.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  done  by  the  equites^  Liv.  xxii.  1., 
and  tribunes.  Id.  xxviii.  24.,  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the  legaH 
and  general  himself,  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  At  last  particular  persons 
were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  Veget  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the  army. 
Those  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet;  CORNU,  the 
horn,  bent  almost  round ;  BUCCINA,  similar  to  the  horn,  commonly 
used  by  the  watches  ;  LITUUS,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end, 
like  the  augur's  staff  or  lituus  ;  all  of  brass :  whence  those  who  blew 
them  were  called  ^NEATORES,  Suet.  Jul  32,  The  Tuba  was 
used  as  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acron.  ad 
Horat,  Od.  \.  1.  23.,  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded.  Fifty. 
^n.  vi.  167.,  and  both  called  Concha^  because  first  made  of  shells. 
Id.  171. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  (yigiliis  mutandis) 
with  a  trumpet  or  horn  (tubd)y  Lucan.  viii.  24.  {huecind)^  Liv.  vii.  35. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.,  hence  ad  tertiam  buccinam^  for  vigiliamy  Liv. 

*  «  About  A.  U.  5S5,  some  new  regulations  were  introduced  into  the  Roman 
discipline,  by  the  consul,  ^milius  Paulus.  Instead  of  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand aloud  at  the  head  of  the  legions  to  all  the  soldiers,  JEmilius  now  ordered  the 
tribune  of  the  nearest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primipile,  who  was 
to  transmit  it  to  the  next  centurion,  until  it  was  conveyed  in  this  manner  through 
the  whole  of  the  armj.  The  guards,  too,  which  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
stand  from  morning  till  night  at  their  poets,  were  now  relieved  at  noon ;  and  became 
they  oAen  fell  asleep,  leanmg  upoa  their  shield^  they  were  ordered  for  the  fi»Um  to 
go  upon  guard  without  a  shield,  Lip,  xliv.  SS.**  <-- Hooke^i  R,  H.  iii.  p.  468. 
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xxvi.  15.,  and  the  time  was  determiiied  by  liour*ghM8«s  (per  tiqh 
tydras)^  Veget  iii.  8.     See  p.  214. 

A  prmcipal  part  of  the  disciplioe  of  the  camp  consisted  m  exercises 
(whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus),  walking  and  running 
(decursio)  completely  armed,  Liv,  xxiii.  35.  xxvi.  51.  xxix.  22.  Pohfb. 
Ti.  20. ;  leaping,  swimming,  S%ieL  Aug,  65* ;  vaulting  (aalitio)  upon 
horses  of  wood,  Veget,  i.  18.;  shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the 
javdin  ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy  (eswrciiia 
ad  palum  vel  Palaria),  Juvenal,  ti.  346.;  the  carrying  of  weights, 
Ac  Vhrg.  6?.  iii.  846.* 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp  (oastra  mavere),  he 
gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage  (colligendi  vaad)^  where- 
upon all  took  down  their  tents  (tabemacula  deiendebant)^  but  not  till 
they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  general  and  tribunes,  Polyb.  vi. 
Upon  the  next  signal  they  put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burdoa, 
and  upon  the  third  signal  began  to  march ;  first  the  exiraardinaru 
and  the  allies  of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then  the  legions ; 
and  last  of  all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in  the 
rear  (ad  agmen  cogendum,  i.  e.  coUig&^dum,  to  prevent  straggling), 
and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order  (componto  agminef  non 
iUneri  magis  aptOy  quitm  prtdw)^  that  they  might  readily  be  formed 
into  a  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Agmen  pi  latum,  Serv,  in  Virgm 
^n,  xii.  121.,  vel  justuniy  Tacit.  Hist  i.  68.  When  under  no  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded  (agmme  inoauiOf  I.  e* 
mimts  muntio,  ui  inierpacatos  dvcebaly  sc.  consul).  Liv,  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied,  according  to  cir* 
cumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Liv.  xxxv.  4.  27»  28.  It 
was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square  (aomem  quadratum)  with 
the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv,  xxxi.  97,  xxxix.  90.  Hirt.de  JBelL 
Gall.  viii.  8.  Taeit,  Ann,  i.  51.  f 

Scouts  (epeculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  (ad  onmia  exphranda),  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug.  46.  A  certain 
kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called  SPECULA  TO  RES, 
TaeU.  Hist.  i.  24,  25.  27.  ii.  1 1.  33.  73.     Suet,  Claud.  35.     Oih.  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  military 
pace  (gradu  militari  incedere),  and  to  follow  the  standards  (signa 
eequi).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice 
a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  less  or  mwe,  as  the 
general  inclined.  They  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
m  fivQ  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  agmine 
citato)  twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  \.  9. 

*  P.  Rutilius  Rufut  (during  his  consulship,  A.  U.  648)  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  teaching  the  soldiers  the  use  of  their  weapons  by  masters  taken 
from  the  schools  of  the  gliuliators,  a  practice  adopted  by  the  succeeding  generals ; 
and,  in  later  times,  mention  is  made  of  these  masters  for  the  soldiery,  under  the 
name  of  coiM^wiocloret,  Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  iii.  6.  •<-  Hooke'i  R.  H.  !▼.  p.  106. 

f  •*  Jgmen  quadratum  was  the  march  in  battle  array  before  the  enemy.  The 
agri^en  hngum  is  the  march  in  column ;  in  which  we  must  suppose  that  one  cestuiy 
of  the  first  class  followed  another,  each  ranged  with  four  men  in  front  and  five  de^  i 
after  them  ouna  the  centuries  of  the  second  class :  the  line  of  battle  was  fonsed 
with  the  utmost  simplicliy  by  wheeling  round.**  — .  Niib,  ii.  p.  ^65* 
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The  load  whidi  a  Roman  soldier  carried  ii  almost  incredible,  Fi^. 
O.  iii.  .S46.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  10.:  victuals  (eibaria)  for  fifteen  days, 
Ck,  Tac.  ii.  15,  16b,  sometimes  more,  Liv.  EpU,  57.,  usually  com,  as 
being  lighter,  sometimes  dressed  food  (coctutcibus)^  Liv.ii.27.,  uteasils 
(uiensiUd)^  ib.  4*2.,  a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock  (rutrum)^  an  axe,  a 
hook,  and  leathern  thong  {falx  et  lorum  (td  pabwandum)^  a  chain,  a 
pot,  Ac  Ztv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat  EpodL  ix.  13.,  stakes  usually  three  or 
ibur,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv,  iii.  27*,  the  whole  amounting  to  sixty 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered  these 
not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself  (arma  membra  miUiea  dMc»* 
kmt),  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a  day,  some* 
times  more,  Vegei.  i.  10.  Spartian.  Adrian.  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills,  baggage, 
&c«  (JuMENTA  SARCINARIA,  CiBs,  B.  C.  i.  81.)  The  anctcut  Romans 
rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cumbersome,  Stdlusi.  Jug.  46. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the  rear* 
or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Und.  et  Poiyh.  x.  22* 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tribunes  and 
centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that  service  (cum  meta^ 
torUnui),  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and  assign  to  each 
his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags  (vexilia)  of  dif- 
ferent colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white  flag,  and 
when  it  was  once  fixed  *,  the  places  of  the  rest  followed  of  course,  as 
being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi.  39.  When  the  troops  came 
up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  rampart  (vaUumjaeidKmty, 
wnile  part  of  the  army  kept  guard  (presidium  agikUHmt)  to  prevent 
surprise.  The  camp  was  always  marxed  out  in  the  same  manner,  and 
fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night,  JoBepk. 
BelL  Jud.  iiL  af 

IV.  THE  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  AND  THE  DIFFERENT 

STANDARDS. 

The  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines  (trtplici  acie^ 
vel  triplicibus  suosidiisy  Sallust.  Jug.  49.  k  each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hdstati  were  placed  in  the  first  hne  (in prima  acie^  vel  inpriu' 
dpiis) ;  the  Principes  in  the  second ;  and  the  Triarii  or  Pilani  in  the 
third ;  at  proper  distances  firom  one  another.  [Between  the  first  and 
second  lines  was  a  space  of  50  feet ;  between  the  Principes  and  Triarii 
100  feet :  in  the  latter  space  stood  the  Roman  eagles,  and  the  consuls 
and  lieutenant-generals  took  their  posts.]  The  Principes  are  sup- 
posed anciently  to  have  stood  foremost.  Hence  post princ^wiy  behind 
the  first  line,  Ter,  Eun.  iv.  7.  1 1.  Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10.  TVaiw- 
vorsis  principiis,  the  front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  flank, 
Sallust  Jug*  49.  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxviL  39. 

*  From  this,  as  from  a  central  point,  a  square,  whose  sides  were  100  fbet,  waa 
traced. 

f  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  first  adopted  an  exact  sfBtem  of  caatmmetation 
after  their  war  with  Pjrrrbnt,  A.  U.  C.  480. 
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A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  wbb  placed  behind  oiie  another^ 
so  that  each' legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They  were  not  placed 
directly  behind  one  another  as  on  march  (ctgmine  qtoidr^o) ;  but  ob-« 
Mqueljy  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  Qt^Hcutue*,  Virg.  G.  ii<  279^< 
unless  when  they  had  to  contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  Polyb,  xv.  9^  et  Appian.  Liv,  xxx.  SS.  There  were  certain 
interrab  or  spaces  (VI^)  not  only  between  the  lines^  but  likewise 
between  the  maniples.  Hence  ardines  explicare^  to  arrange  in  order 
of  battle^  Liv,  iii.  60.,  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free  space 
of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind,  Polyh.  xvii.  26* 

The  Velites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  (m  viis)  between 
the  maniples,  lAv,  xxx.  33.     SaUust.  ibid^  or  on  the  wings,  xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre  (mediam  aciem  tenebani)$ 
the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings  (comua),  Liv.  xxxvii. 
89*  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  behind  the  foot,  whence 
they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the  enemy  through  the  intervals  be* 
tween  the  maniples,  Liv.  x.  5. ;  but  they  were  commonly  posted  on 
the  wings,  Ztp.  xxviii.  14.,  hence  called  ALM,  GelL  xvi.  4.  PlituJEp* 
7.  30.,  which  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies 
(atarii  vel  aUxrii  equites),  Liv.  xxxi.  21.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17-,  when  dis* 
tmguiahed  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (equites  legicnarii)^  Liv,  xk 
40.  Cces.  B.  G.  i.  41 .,  and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  infantry  (cohone$ 
alares  vel  cUaria)^  Liv.  x.  40.  43.     Cses.  B.  C.  i.  ^  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Sometimes 
all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line.  For 
instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  legion  and  its  allies 
were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  re- 
serve (m  subsidiis  vel  pngsidiis),  Liv.  xxvir.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx.  18* 
This  was  called  Acies  duplex,  Cas.  B.  C.  L  75.  Sallnst  Cai^  59«, 
when  there  was  only  one  line,  Aoibs  Simplex,  Cum.  B,G»uL  25. 
Afr.  12.  53.  Some  think  that  in  later  times  an  army  was  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers  into 
different  ranks.  In  the  description  of  Caesar's  battles  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into  HagtaHy  Principes^ 
and  Triariiy  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts, 
which  Cssar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines,  C<bs.  jB.  C  i.  19.  41. 
ii.  22.  iv.  11.  B.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74.  Afr.  53.  So  Saltnst.  Cat.  59. 
Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  24.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of 
reserve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  line  (quart am  aciem  instituit)^  to 
oppose  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune 

•  "  The  Homans  generally  adopted  the  quincunx  or  chequer  order  for  battle, 
owing  to  the  facility  it  allowed  for  forming  line  and  column  at  pleasure.  The  in^^r- 
vaUa  betwixt  the  maoipulea  were  equal  to  the  fronu  of  the  manipolesthfimseWes ;  so 
that,  by  advancing  the  manipules  of  the  Pnncipet  through  the  intervals  of  the  HiuUUh 
a  Una  was  at  once  formed,  or  by  moving  them  fourteen  yards  (the  extent  of  the  front 
of  each  raanipule)  either  way,  the  formation  was  doubled ;  and  by  placing  the  mani- 
pules of  the  Triarii  exactly  l>ehind  those  of  the  Prindpes  (as  when  the  army  was 
threatened  by  elephants)  the  whole  was  formed  into  columnts  separated  by  Ibe  ii^Ual 
UUervaUn,  The  line  of  the  TViani  was  continuous," — Rncyc.  Britanru  **  Chevalier 
Folard  is  of  opinion,  that  the  defeat  of  Regulus  was  altogether  owing  to  bis  mistake 
in  not  leaving  (as  Scipio  did  afterwards  in  the  Imttle  of  Zama)  sufficient  spaces  he- 
twees  the  colomns  of  his  main-body,  for  the  elephants  to  pass  freely  threu|;h  them.** 
— ifooAre**  R.  H*  ii.  p.  486. 
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of  the  day»  S,  C>  iii.  76.    This  was  properly  called  Acies  quadru- 
PLSX ;  as,  B.  Afr.  58* 

In  the  time  oi  Cesar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly  placed  in 
the  front,  Sedlust,  el  Cos.  ibid^  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom.  This 
and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military  art  are  asmbed  to 
Marius. 

AciBS  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in  order  of 
battle;  as,  Aciem  insiruere^  csguare^  exomarey  expUcarty  exUnumrey 
fermarey  ptrhtrbare,  instaurarey  restUuerty  reditUegrarey  &c.* ;  but  also 
for  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fam,  vi.  3.  Sttet  Aug,  20.  Commiisam  aciem 
secutus  est  terrm  tremor^  there  happened  an  earthquake  afler  the  fight 
was  begun,  Fior.  ii.  6.  Post  aciesprimasy  afler  the  first  battle,  OviiL 
MeL  xiii.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  standard 
and  standard-bearer.  Varro  de  LaL  Ling.  iv.  16.  Lw,  viiL  8.  VegeL 
iL  23.  Hence  miliies  signi  uniuSf  of  one  maniple  or  century,  Zto. 
XXV.  23.  xxxiii.  1.  9. ;  Rdiqua  signa  in  subsidio  artius  coUocaty  he 
places  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of  reserve  or  in  the  second 
line  more  closely,  Sallust  CtiL  59. ;  signa  inferrt^  to  advance ;  con* 
vertercy  to  face  about,  Ccm.  B,  G.  i.  25. ;  efferrcy  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
Ziv.  XXV.  4*. ;  a  signis  discederty  to  desert,  Ibid.  20. ;  referrcy  to  retreat; 
also  to  recover  the  standards,  Virg.  ^n,  vi.  826. ;  signa  conjerrey  vel 
signis  coUatis  conftigercy  to  engage  ;  signis  infestis  inferriy  irty  vel  tnee* 
dercy  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  urbem  inlrare  sub  signis,  Liv.  iii. 
51.;  sub  signis  legiones  ducercy  in  battle  order,  Cic.  AtL  xvi.  8. ;  signa 
infostaferrcy  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg.  ^n.  v.  582. 

The  ensign  of  a  numipulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  (see  p.  317.),  whence  miles  tnanipularisy  a  common 
soldier,  Ovid,  Fcut.  iii.  1 1 6.  Aflerwards  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece 
of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  word  numipulus  f,  and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval 
shield,  commonly  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  also  of  gold,  Herodian.  iv. 
7.>  on  which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as 
Mars  or  Minerva  ;  and  afler  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  43.  Hist.  L  41.  iv.  62.,  or  of  their  favourites,  Suet*  THk 
48.  Cal,  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called  Numina  legianusny 
and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration,  'Suet.  CcU.  14.  Vit  2. 
lacii.  Ann.  i.  39.  Veget.  ii.  6.  The  soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucan. 
LS74.t 

We  read  also  of  the  standard  of  the  cohorts,  Liv.  xxvii.  15.  C^es* 
B.  G.  ii.  25.  TacU.  Ann.  i.  18.  HisL  i.  41.,  as  of  prsefects  or  com- 
manders of  the  cohorts,  SaUust  Jug.  46.  But  then  a  whole  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohartes  for  manipuU  or  ordines,  which 
were  properly  said  €ui  signa  convenire  et  contineriy  Cses.  B.  G.  vL  1.  31. 

•  "  Aeiem  erigere,  to  inarch  in  line  of  battle  up  the  hill,  Tac  Jgric,  §  xviii.** — T. 

■f-  As  Vegetiut  ii.  13.,  observes,  with  more  probobility,  from  tbe  soldiers  having 
fought  witb  joined  bands. 

I  **  On  certain  festivals,  tliey  crowned  them  with  flowers,  and  perfumed  them, 
Plin,  1.  xiii.  <  Aquilai  certo,  ac  signa  ilia  pulverulenta,  et  custodiis  horrida,  ipun- 
guntur  etiam  festis  diebus.'  This  custom  is  also  attested  by  an  inscription  oa 
an  ancient  marble,  which  runs  thus:  —  Coromji  .  Iklata  •  Sf  qma  qui  ckcta.".— * 
ffooke*M  R.  H.  I  p.  248. 


VEXILLUM  —  AQUILA  —  COHORS  PRSTOBTA*  8S1 

37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been  diffbrent 
at  different  times.  Caesar  mentions  120  chosen  men  of  the  same 
century,  B.  C,  iii.  76.,  and  Vegetius  makes  manipuluM  the  same  with 
contubemium^  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a 
diversity  of  ranks,  Ordines  infbriores  et  sufbriorbs.  Get.  B.  O* 
vi.  34f.  Tacit,  Hist,  i.  52.  iv.  59.,  and  a  gradation  of  preferments,  Or- 
dines vel  gradtu  miHtuBy  Ibid,  et  C«s.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet.  Claude  25. 
The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cohortbs,  battalwns  of 
foot,  and  TURMiE,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  MarceL  2.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Ait. 
vi.  2.  CohoTs  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to 
the  legions.  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  b  also,  although  more  rarely^ 
applied  to  cavalry,  Plin.  Ep,  x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters  inscribed 
on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  Veget,  ii.  13. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a  flag  or 
banner,  t.  e.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  Liv. 
used  also  by  the  foot,  Cos,  B,  G.  vi.  33.  37.,  particularly  by  the 
veterans  who  had  served  out  their  time,  but  under  the  emperors  were 
still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought  in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion, 
under  a  particular  standard  of  their  own  (sub  vexilio,  hence  (^led 
YEXILLARII),  TacU,  Ann.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  Vexillum  or  Vex^ 
illatio  is  also  put  for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  standard, 
TaciL  Hist.  i.  31.  70.     SueL  Galb.  18.     Stat,  Theb.  xiL  782. 

To  lose  the  standard  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful  (Magnum 
perdere  crimen  eratf  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  1 14.),  particularly  to  the  standard- 
bearer,  Cos.  B.  G,  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.  i.  54.,  sometimes  a  capital 
crime,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  standards  were 
sometimes  tlirown  among  the  enemy,  lAv.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv.  14* 
xxvL  5. 

A  silver  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  (j^  a  spear,  some* 
times  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  above  it,  Dio,  xl.  18.,  was  the  common  standard  of  the  legion, 
at  least  afler  the  time  of  Marius,  for  before  that  the  figures  of  other 
animals  were  used,  Plin,  x.  4.  s.  5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a 
legion,  C(Bs.  Hisp.  30.,  and  aquiia  signague  for  all  the  standards  of  a 
legion.  Tacit,  passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  maniple 
of  the  Triarii  [by  an  oflBcer  called  Aqttiliferli ;  but  after  the  time  of 
Marius,  in  the  first  line,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the 
general,  Sallust.  Cat,  59.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army;  thus 
Medio  dux  agmine  Tumus  vertitur  arma  tenenSf  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  28., 
usually  on  horseback,  Liv.  vi.  7.  Sail,  Cat.  59.  C(BS.  Gall.  i.  25.  So 
likewise  the  Legati  and  Tribunes,  Ibid.  &  Cos.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the  first  line, 
were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  2a  iv.  37.  vii.  16. 33.  ix.  32.  39. 
xxii.  5.  XXX.  33.  C<bs,  B,C  i.  41.  52.  Those  behind  the  standards 
{post  signa),  POSTSIGNANI,  Liv.  viii.  11.  Frontin.  StraUsg,  i.  3. 
17.,  vel  SUBSIGNANI,  TadJL  HisL  i.  70.;  but  the  Subsignani  seem 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  VexiUarii^  or  privileged  veterans, 
Id.  iv.  33.  Ann.  i.  36. 

Thegeneral  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called  COHORS 
PRiETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11.  Fern.  x.  30.   Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Jug. 


Sd2  PRELIMINARIES   TO   AN   ENGAGEMENT. 

98m  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Festus;  *but  somethiiig 
similar  was  used  long  before  that  timei  Zfiv.  il.  20.,  not  menttoped  in 
Caesar,  unless  by  the  by,  JB.  G,  i.  40. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had  deter- 
mined to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red  6ag  was  dis- 
played (vexittum  vel  signum  pugruB  proponebatur)^  on  a  spear  from  th« 
top  of  the  Prcetoriumy  Caes.  de  Bell.  G.  ii.20.  ['*  B.  Civ.  lii.  81."— Tl] 
Liv.  xxti.  45.,  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  Then  havii^ 
called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (classico,  L  e.  tub^  con- 
ciane  advocatd,  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36.  viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  {aUoqu€' 
hatur)  the  soldiers,  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shoutSi 
by  raising  their  right  hands,  ib,  &  Lucctn.  i.  386.,  or  by  beating  on  the 
shields  with  their  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  Lwxou  \u 
596.  This  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  irom  a  tri- 
bunal raised  of  turf  {e  trihunali  cespititio  aut  viride  cespUe  exttructo)^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plm.  Paneg.  5^  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  144.  A  general 
always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  miiites:  hence  Caesar 
greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded 
Uieir  discharge,  by  calling  them  Quirites  instead  of  militbs,  Dio. 
xlii.  53.    Suet.  Css.  70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded  (signa  canebatU),  which 
was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan,  ii.  597. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms  (ad  arma  con^ 
damatutn  est).  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the  ground  were 
pulled  up  (convellebantur),  Liv.  iii.  50.  54.  vi.  28.  Virg.  JEn.  xi»  19. 
If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen ;  if  not,  the  con- 
trary, Liv.  xxii.  3.  Cic.  Div.  i.  35.  VaL  Max.  L  211.  Lucan.  viL 
162.  Hence,  Aquilce  prodire  nolentesy  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move, 
Fhr.  ii.  6.  Dio.  xl.  18.  The  watch-word  was  given  (signum  datum 
est)  either  vivd  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tessera,  Cses.  de  B.  G.  ii.  20.  de 
B.  Afrlc.  83.,  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv.  v.  36.  xxL  14. 
In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  soldiers  made  their  testaments  (inpro^ 
cinctu,  see  p.  SS*),  Geu,  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  (intra  teli  eon^ectum^ 
nnde  a  ferentariis  prtelium  committi  posset),  the  general  riding  round 
the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  and  then  gave  the  signal 
to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  soldiers 
|*ushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  great  shout  (maxima  clamorepro* 
currebant  cum  signis  vel  piUs  infestis,  i.  e.  in  hostem  versis  vel  direcHs)^ 
Sallust.  Cat.  60.  C«s.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8.  Ac.  Dio.  xxxvi.  82^ 
which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the  enemy, 
C(B8.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  decrevit,  when  the 
enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

The  Velites  first  began  the  battle;  and  when  repulsed  retreated 
either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files  (per  intervalla  orfUnwn), 
or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then  the  Hastati 
adtanced;  and  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retired  slowly  (pressopede) 
into  the  intervals  of  the  ranks  of  the  Prineipes,  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  be- 
hind them.  Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defested, 
the  Trioiii  rose  up  (oonsurgebant) :  for  hitherto  they  continued  in  a 
gtooping  ponsture  (subsidebanty  hinc  dicti  suBsiniA,  Festus),  leaning  op 
th«ir  right  knee,  with  their  left  leg  stretched  out,  and  protected  with 
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their  shields :  hence,  Ad  triarios  ybntdm  £st>  it  is  come  tp  the  last 
push,  Liv.  viii.  8.  [10.]  * 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  ffasiati  and  Principes  into  the  void  spacep 
between  their  mantptUiy  and  closing  their  ranks  (compressis  ordimbus)^ 
without  leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  compact  body  (uno 
continente  agmine)  renewed  the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several 
fresh  attacks  to  sustain  before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  TriarU 
were  defeated,  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded  (receptm 
teeinerunt)y  Liv.  viii,  8,  9.  t 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Marius. 
After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  however,  are  not  exr 
actly  ascertained. 

llie  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their  march, 
and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tacit,  Hist,  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  withdrawing 
particular  parts.    They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight  front  {recid 
fnmte,  Festus;  vel  aquatis  frontibust  TibuU.  iv.  1.  103.  acies   di- 
recta).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced  before  the  centre  (acies 
sinuata),  Senec,  de  Beat,  Vit  4>.  Liv,  xxviii.  14.,  which  was  the  usual 
method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario;  or  the  contrary  (acies  gibbera,  vel 
fiexd)y  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Canns,  Liv,  xxii.  47. 
Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  6gure  of  a  wedge  (CU- 
NEUS  vel  triganumy  a  triangle),  called  by  the  soldiers  Caput  porci- 
KUM,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A,  Liv,  viii.  10.    QuinctiL  ii.  IS. 
Virg,  JEn,  xii.  269.  457.    Cces.  B,  G,  vi.  40.     So  the  Germans,  Tacit 
de  Mor,  G,  6.,  and  Spaniards,  Liv,  xxxix.  SI.    But  cuneus  is  also  put 
fbr  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx^  Liv.xxxii.  17*     Some- 
times they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the  cuneusy  in  the  form  of  a 
FORCEPS  or  scissars :  thus,  V,  Gell.  x.  9.    Veget.  ii.  19. 

When  surroimded  by  the  enemy,  they  oflen  formed  themselves  into 
a  round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS,  hence  orbes  facere  vel  volvereg 
in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare),  Sallust.  Jug.  97.  Liv.  ii.  50.  iv.  28. 
89.  xxiii.  27.  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  37.  Tacit.  An.  iL  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  without  re- 
maining in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERE  A,  Festus,'^ 

*  **  The  stratagem  of  rallying  thus  by  meani  of  these  openings  in  the  lines,  hat 
been  reckoned  almost  the  whole  art  and  secret  of  the  Roman  discipline,  and  it  wa« 
almost  impossible  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  if  duly  obsenred ;  for  fortune,  in 
every  engagement,  must  have  failed  them  three  several  times,  before  they  could 
be  routed;  and  tlie  enemy  must  have  had  the  strength  and  resolution  to  overcome 
them  in  three  sevieral  encovntera  for  the  decision  of  one  battle  $  whereas  tnost  other 
nations,  and  even  the  Grecians  themselves,  drawing  up  their  whole  army  as  it  wen 
in  one  front,  trusted  themseVres  and  their  fortunes  to  the  success  of  a  single  charge.'* 
—  Hooke^i  R,  B,  ii.  p.  217. 

t  The  EqviUii  though  men  of  superior  grade,  were  but  of  little  military  import- 
■ocis.  WitboHt  saddles  and  without  stirrups,  as  a  fulcrum  for  reaction,  the  Roman 
borM^sold«er  could  never  exert  half  his  ibrce.  They  frequently  dismounted,  in  order 
to  take  a  more  decided  part  in  the  engagement. 

\  **  In  following  the  Romans,  says  Dr.  Browne,  in  their  wars  under  the  em- 
perors, we  find  their  discipline  and  their  tactics  declining  from  age  to  age,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  advanced  and  improved.  Hie  spirit  of  change,  though 
prodnetivie  of  some  ameliorations,  proved  ultimately  fttal  to  the  legion.  As  long  aa 
the  Romans  oontinned  faithful  to  the  precepts  and  roles  of  the  andent  marters,  tfaeir 
infantry  maintained  ito  superiority ;  and  in  proportion  aa  these  were  departed  freo^ 
it  decUned.     <  One  cannot  read  without  indignation,*  says  Gutschardt,    *  th^  bad 
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When  the  Romans  gabed  a  victory^  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of  joj 
saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPER ATOR  [which  was  always 
the  first  and  necessary  step  towards  a  triumph ]•  (See  p.  147.)  His 
lictors  wreathed  their  fasc9$  with  ]aurel^  Plutarch,  in  LuctiU,^  as  did 
also  the  soldiers  their  spears  and  javelins.  StaL  Sylv.  v.  i.  92.  Mcertkd. 
viL  5,  6.  PHn.  xv.  30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapt  round  with 
laurel  (UtenB  laureatm)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success,  to 
which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25.,  and  if  the  victory  was  consider- 
able, to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv,  xlv.  1.  Cie,  Pis,  17.  Att.  v.  20. 
Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian.  B,  MiAricL  p.  223.,  to.  which  Persius  alludes, 
vi.  43.  These  kind  of  letters  were  seldom  sent  under  the  emperors, 
Dio.  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric,  18.  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed 
a  thanksgiving  (supplicatio,  vel  suppliciumy  vet  grcOulatiOi  Cic.  Mar- 
cell.  4.  [Cat.  IV.  10.]  Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the 
general  the  title  of  Impbrator,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or 
return  to  the  city  [from  which  moment  his  command  and  title  expired 
together  of  course,  and  he  resumed  his  civil  character],  Ci^.  Phil,  xlv, 
S|  4s  5.  In  the  mean  time  his  lictors,  having  the  fasces  wreathed  with 
laurel,  attended  him,  lb,  [With  these  insignia,  Cicero,  upon  his  return 
from  the  government  of  Cilicia,  landed  at  Brundusium]. 

V.    MILITARY  REWARDS. 

Aftkr  a  victory,  the  general  assembled  his  troops;  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  deserved 
tliem.    These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown  (CORONA  CIVICA), 
given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  o£  a  citizen,  GelL  v.  6.  Liv,  vi. 
20.  X.  46.,  with  this  inscription,  ob  civem  servatum,  vel  -es  -tosy 
Settee,  Clem,  i.  26.,  made  of  oak  leaves  (efrande  quemdy  hence  called 
Quercus  dvilis,  Virg.  Mn,  vi.  772.^,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  general 
presented  by  the  person  who  haa  been  saved  to  his  preserver,  whom  he 

tactical  arrangements  which  the  Ronraans,  in  the  time  of  Vegetius  (A.  D.  386), 
had  substituted  for  the  ancient  models.  Tlie  soldiers  were  drawn  up  star  deep  and 
sometimes  thrte.  Each  rank  bad  different  arms ;  and  the  greater  part  were  slingers 
and  archers.  The  ranks  were  separated  about  ar  feet  from  each  other ;  and  the 
files  bad  been  diminished  three  feet  in  distance,  because  they  fought  no  longer  with 
the  sword,  and  they  had  even  forgot  the  proper  use  of  the  jnlum  or  javelin.  The 
third  and  fourth  ranks  were  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  detach  themselves, 
charge  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  afterwards  return  to  their  post.  One  cannot 
imagine  any  thing  more  pitiable.* "  — >  EncycloptBdia  Briiannica.  *'  It  is  the  just 
and  important  observation  of  Vegetius,  that  the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with 
defensive  armour,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Gratian  (A.  D.  367).  The  relaxation  of  discipline  and  tlie  disuse  of  exercise,  ren- 
dered  the  soldiers  less  able  and  less  willing,  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service :  they 
complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour  which  they  seldom  wore;  and  they  succes- 
sively obtained  the  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets. 
The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the  short  sword  and  the  formidable  pitum, 
which  had  subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their  feible  hands.  The 
loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  name,  in- 
effectually solicited  the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of 
the  infantry.  The  ener\'ated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own  and  tlie  public  defence  ; 
and  their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.*'—  Gibbon*s  DecHne  and  Fail,  ch.  zxvii.  ftn. 
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ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cw,  Plane,  90.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  ^rnce  (trnpenOorid  numu).  Tacit.  Ann. 
[ii.  63.]  iii.  21.  xv.  12.  It  was  attended  with  particular  hon<Hirs< 
The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the  spectacles,  and  sat  next  the 
senate.  When  he  entered,  the.audience  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
(inewUi  eHam  ab  senatu  assurgebatur)^  Plin.  xxi.  4s  Among  the 
honours  decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this^  that  a  ehic 
croum  should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  house,  between  two 
laurel  branches,  which  .were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as 
if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  conqueror  of 
his  enemies,  JDio,  liii.  16.  Val.  Max,  ii.  %,  Jin,  Ovid.  Fast,  i.  614. 
iv.  953.  TrisL  iii.  1.  35 — 48.  So  Claudius,  Suet,  17-,  hence,  in  some 
of  the  coins  of  Augustus,  there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  in- 
scribed, OB  GIVES  SERVATOS. 

To  the  person  who  6rst  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden  crown,  called  Coroka 
Vallaris  vel  Castrensis,  Val,  Max,  i.  8.  To  him  who  first  seated 
the  walls  of  a  citv  in  an  assault.  Corona  Muralis,  Liv,  xxvi.  48. ; 
who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  Corona  Navalis,  Festus; 
GdL  V.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrlppa,  afler  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius  in  a 
sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  the  beaks 
of  ships,  hence  called  Rostra ta,  Fir^.^it.viii.  684.,  said  to  have  been 
never  given  to  any  other  person,  lAv,  EpU,  129.  PcUerc,  ii.  81.  Dio,  * 
xlix.  14. ;  but  according  to  Festus,  in  voc,  Na vale,  and  Pliny,  vii.  SO. 
xvi.  4.,  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  by 
Pompey ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrata  and  navalis^ 
which  others  make  different.     So  also  Suet,  Claud,  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers  gave  to 
their  deliverer  (ei  dud  qui  Hberavit,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a  crown  made  of  the 
grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  blocked  up ; 
hence  called  graminea  corona  OBSIDIONALIS,  Liv.  vii.  37.  PUn. 
xxii.  4,  5.  This  of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest. 
A  few,  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted, 
lb.  5,  6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
displaved  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  M. 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat,  Liv. 
vii.  10.  26. ;  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Roman  army  from  being 
surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  Id,  37.,  and  to  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  21. 
XXX.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards  (prcBmia  minora)  of  various  kinds ;  as, 
a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it  (Hasta  pur  a),  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  760. 
Su^,  Claud,  28.  —  a  flag  or  banner,  t.  e,  a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a 
lance  or  spear  (VEXILLUM,  quasi  parvum  velum^  Serv.  in  Virg. 
-^n.  viii.  l!)  of  different  colours,  with  or  without  embroidery  (auratum 
velpurum),  Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings  (PHALERiE), 
ornaments  for  horses,  Virg,  Mn,  v.  310.  Liv,  xxii.  52.,  and  for  men, 
Liv,  ix.  46.  Cic,  Att,  xvi.  17.  Verr,  iii.  80.  iv.  12. —  Golden  chains 
(Aurea  TORQUES),  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  9.  iii.  21.  Juvenal.  xvL  60. 
[Iseti  phaleris  omnes,  et  torquibus  onmes,  Cf,  iii.  60.],  which  went 
round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phalera  hung  down  on  the^  breast,  Sil. 
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JiaL  XT,  52.  Bracelets  (ARMILLiE),  oroamenU  for  the  arra%  Lim. 
X.  44.  —  CoRNicuLA,  ornaments  for  the  helnaet  in  the  form  of  boma» 
Jbid, —  CAT£LLi£jrel  CatenuUB^  cha'ms  composed  of  rings ;  whereas 
the  Torques  were  twisted  {torUe)  like  a  rope,  Liv,  xxxix.  31.— 
FIBULiE,  dasps,  or  buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  IbicU 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  of  tb« 
army  ;  and  such  as  received  them,  afler  being  publicly  praised,  were 
placed  next  him,  Sail,  Jug,  54.  Liv,  xxiv.  16.  Cic.  PhiL  v,  IS.  17- 
They  ever  afler  kept  them  with  great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the 
spectacles  and  on  all  public  occasions,  Liv.  x.  47.  They  first  wore 
them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  lb. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvub)  taken  from  the  enemy  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their 
houses,  Virg,  JEn,  ii.  504.     Liv,  xxiii.  23. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy  in 
single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him  {gum  dux  dud 
detraxit)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA  (ab  Cjpevel  d^tlms,  Festus), 
Liv.  iv.  20.,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by 
Bomulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  NqK 
in  Vit,  20.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  oi 
the  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron,  King  of  the 
Caeninenses,  Liv,  i.  10.,  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew 
Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318  *,  Liv,  iv.  20.,  and 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridom^iu,  King  of 
the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Liv,Epit.xx.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  S59.  PlutarcLin 
Marcello }  Propert.  iv.  11. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opima,  which  Scipio  ^milianus,  when  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  King  of  the  Turdtdi  and  Vacc€ei  io 
Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  ii.  17.;  but  the  Spolia  Opima 
could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  invested  with  supreme 
command,  Dio,  Ii.  24. 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a  double 
share  of  corn  (duplex  frumentum),  which  they  might  give  away  to 
whom  they  pleased :  hence  called  DUPLIC  ARII,  Ldv.  ii.  59.  vii.  37. 
also  double  pay  (duplex  stipendium)f  clothes,  &c.  Cues,  BdL  Civ,  iii, 
53.,  called  by  Cicero  Diaria,  Au.  viii.  14. 

VI.    A  TRIUMPH. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Roman 
state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  victorious 
general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the  Capitol ;  so 
called  from  Op/a/t^o^,  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  such  processions,  Varro  de  Lot  Ling.  v.  7.  P/m. 
vii.  5^  8.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carrying  the 
SpoHa  Opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys,  ii.  34.,  ana  the 
first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  was  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  Liv,  i.  38.,  the  next  P.  Valerius,  Liv,  ii.  7. ;  and  the 

*  «  The  inscription  discovered  by  Augustus  on  the  linen  breastplate  of  Tolumoiui* 
stating  tbat  the  consul  Cossus  bad  won  these  spoils  (Xtvy,  1.  c.)  is  decisive  trideaot 
that  1m  cannot  have  done  so  earlier  than  327.**  — -  Nieb,  \L  p.  456. 
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first  who  triumphed  afler  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy  (aetahonoreSf 
was  a  Publilius  Philo,/rf.  viii.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  the  people 
against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Ztv.  iii.  63.  vii.  I?.,  to  the  general  wnOt 
in  a  just  war  with  foreigners  (justo  et  hosHli  bello,  Cic.  Deiot.  5.)  and 
in  one  battle  had  slain  above  5000  enemies  of  the  republic*,  and  by 
that  yictory  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  VaL  Max.  ii.  8. 
Whence  a  triumph  was  called  JttstuSy  which  was  fairly  won,  Cic,  Pi$. 
19.  Hor.  OcL  i.  12. 54.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare,  et  agere 
rel  deportare  triumphum  de  yel  ex  cdiquo;  triwnphare  aliguem  vel 
€diqtddy  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  836.  Plin.  y.  5.  ducere^  portare  vel  agere  eum 
in  (rittmpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war,  Vol  Max,  n. 
8.  7.  Fhr,  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.;  (hence  Bella  geri  placuU  nuUos 
hahitura  triumphos?  Lucan.  i.  12.);  although  this  was  not  always 
observed,  Liv.  EpH.  115,  116.  183.  PUn,  Paneg.  2.  Dio,  xliii.  19.; 
nor  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only  recovered 
what  was  lost,  Oros,  iv. ;  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour, 
who  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain, 
Liv,  xxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  20. ;  nor  unless  he  lefl  his  province  in  a  state 
of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence  his  army  to  Rome  along  with  him, 
to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv,  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  49.  xxxix.  29.  xIy. 
59.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  violated,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Pompey,  VaL  Max,  viii.  15.  8.    Dio,  xxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without  either 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  37. 
Oros.  y.  4.  Cic,  Cal,  14.  Suet,  Tib,  2.  Vol.  Max.  y.  4.  6.»  and  also 
when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  authority, 
sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain.  This  was  first  done 
by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522,  VaL  Max,  iii.  6.  5.,  whom  several  after- 
wards imitated,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38.f 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  military 
command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were,  by  a  particular 
order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction  (  Ut  iisy  quo  die  urbem 
triumphantes  inveherentur^  imperium  esset\  Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Marttus^  and 
went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphalisy  through  the  Campus 
and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  Triumphalisy  and  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capites. 

The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked  with 
incense,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  4. 


*  '<  This  was  expressly  enacted  by  an  old  law :  in  support  of  which  a  second 
afterwards  prorided,  that  made  it  penal  for  anj  of  their  triumphant  commaodera  to 
make  false  returns  of  the  number  of  slain  on  the  enemy's  side  or  their  own  ;  and 
obliged  them  to  take  an  oath,  upon  their  entrance  into  the  city,  before  the  quavton 
or  public  treasurers,  as  to  tlie  truth  of  their  statements.  In  the  latter  period  of  th« 
repubh'c  these  laws,  however,  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
usually  granted,  by  intrigue  or  faction,  to  any  general  of  credit  who  had  gained 
some  little  advantage  against  pirates  or  fugitives,  or  repelled  the  incursions  of  wild 
barbarians  who  bordered  on  the  distant  provinces.** — Middleton*s  Life  of  Gc.  Ii.  1. 
*  f  **  This  appears  to  have  occurred  only  five  times,  if  we  may  credit  the  Fasti 
Capitolioi,  in  which  the  names  of  the  generals  are  ncordtd.** -~^  Anthon, 

Z 
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First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing  triumphal 
songs ;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  having  their  horns 
gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then  in  car- 
riages were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  statues,  pictures^ 
plate,  armour,  gold  and  silver,  and  brass ;  also  golden  crowns,  and 
other  gifls  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributaiy  states,  Liv,  xxxiii.  24^ 
xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg,  JEn.  viii.  720.  The 
titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames  {in 
fercuHs)^  Suet  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.,  and  the  images  or  represent- 
ations of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c.*,  Lh.  xxvi.  21.  QmnctiL 
vi.  3.  Pliun  V.  5.  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  1.  37.  iii.  4.  25.  Art,  Am.  i.  220* 
Fior.  iv.  2.  The  captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their  child- 
ren and  attendants ;  afler  the  captives  came  the  lictors,  having  their 
Jasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  musicians 
and  dancers,  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold  :  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  a  Pantomime,  clothed  in  a  female  garb,  whose 
business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the  vanquished. 

Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  carrying  perfumes  («^ 

Jlmenta).  —  Then  came  the  general  (DUX)  dressed  in  purple  em- 
broidered with  gold  (togd  pictd  et  tunicd  palmatd),  with  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  his  head,  Liv.  ii.  47.  x.  8.  Dionys.  v.  47.  PHn,  v.  39.  xv.  30., 
a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  PltU.  in  j^mil.,  and  in  his  lefl  an 
ivory  sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  43.,  having  hb 
face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
on  festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  36.,  and  a  golden  ball  {aurea  bulla) 
hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some  amulet  in  it,  or  magical 
preservative  against  envy,  Macrob.  Sat  i.  6. ;  standing  in  a  gilded 
chariot  (jttans  in  curru  aurato),  adorned  with  ivory,  Ovtd.  PonL  iii.  4. 
^B.  Juvenal,  v.  23.  viii.  3.,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  i.  214.,  at  least  afler  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23. ;  sometimes 
hj  elephants  [as  Pompey  was],  Plin.  viii.  2. ;  attended  by  his  rela- 
tions, Su€t.  Tib.  2.  JJomit.  2.  Cic.  Muren.  5.,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
citizens  all  in  white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the 
chariot  along  with  him,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de  Punic.,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  much  elated  (ne  sibi  placeret\  a  slave,  carrying  a 
golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems  stood  behina  him,  who  frequently 
whispered  in  his  ear.  Remember  that  thou  art  a  man  I  PUn. 
xxxhi.  1.  s.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  41.  Zonar,  ii.  TertulL  Apolog.  33.  Afler 
the  genera],  followed  the  consuls  and  senators  on  foot,  at  least  accord- 

*  '*  Messala  first  exhibited  a  picture  of  his  victory  over  the  Cartbaginijuis.  L. 
Scipio  and  others  followed  bis  example,  P/in.  U»  N.  xxxt.  4.  Painters  were  in 
requisition  to  furnish  the  necessary  ornaments  of  a  triumph.  The  Athenians  sent 
Metrodorus  to  Paulus  ^milius  for  that  purpose,  Ibid,  c.  11.  134.  Models  of  towns 
were  displayed  in  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Asiaticus  over  Antiochus,  Liv,  xxxvii.  59. 
Mandnus  was  said  to  have  owed  his  consulship  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  among 
the  people  by  a  painting  which  represented  his  successful  assault  on  Carthage, 
PUn,  H.  N.  xxrv.  4.  A  large  class  of  the  symbols  employed  in  the  Roman  coinage 
was  suggested  by  conquest ;  such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  designs  accompanied  by  the 
legtnds,  «  allocutio,**  "expediUo/*  "trajectus,**  &c.,  the  figures  emblematic  of  sub- 
jugated provinces,  and  the  delineations  of  triumphal  arches  and  public  edifices.**-— 
Ffqfetsor  jin$tice*i  Prize  Essay,  p.  10.  note.  H(n;  Epist,  II.  i.  193.  *'  Captivum 
porutur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus."  Tacitus,  Ann,  ii.  41.,  speaking  of  the  triumph 
of  Oermanicus ;  **  Vecta  spolia,  captivi,  simulacra  montium,  fluminum,  pneliorum.** 
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ing  to  the  appmntment  of  Augustus ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go 
before  him,  IJio,  h'.  21.  His  leffoli  and  military  tribunes  commonly 
rode  by  his  side,  Cic.  Pis.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their  order, 
crovimed  with  laurel^  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  their  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their  general's  praises, 
Zdv.  [iv.  20*^  V.  49.  xlv.  38. ;  but  sometimes  throwing  out  railleries 
against  him,  Suet.  JuL  ^9.  51.  Dionf/s.vVi.  72.  martiaLl  5.  3., 
ot\en  exclaiming,  lo  Triumph£,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they 
passed  along,  joined,  Uorat  Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51* 
Amor.  i.  2.  34. 

The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders  of  the  enemy  to  be 
led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  30.  Liv.  xxvi.  1 3. 
Dio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19. ;  but  not  always,  Appian.  de  BelL  Mithrid.  253. 
Liv.  xlv.  41,  42. ;  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait 
till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  Jasq)h.  de  BcU. 
Jud.  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods  for  his  success,  he  commanded  tlie  victims  to  be 
sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid.  ibid,  from  the  river  Cli- 
tumnus,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146.,  and  deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap 
of  Jupiter  (ingremio  Javis)^  Senec.  Helv.  10.,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
part  of  the  spoils,  Plin.  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards 
desired  not  to  come  {ut  venire  siqfersederent)^  that  there  might  be  no 
one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general.  Vol.  Max.  ii.  8. 6. 
After  supper  he  was  conducted  home  by  the  people  with  music  and  a 
great  number  of  lamps  and  torches,  IHo.  xliii.  22.  JFlor.  ii.  2.  Cic. 
Sen.  13.,  which  sometimes  also  were  used  in  the  triumphal  procession, 
Suei.  JvL  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  x.  46., 
and  a  certain  sum  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded  (exauctorati  et  dimissi),  Liv.  xxviii. 
9.  XXX.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  triumphal  procession  sometimes  took 
up  more  than  one  day ;  that  of  Paul  us  iEmilius  three,  Plutarch. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval  Tri- 
umph ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipdr<B  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  493,  Liv. 
EpiL  17.,  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum,  called  Column  a 
RosTRATA,  Quinctil.  i.  7.  SiL  vi.  663.,  with  an  inscription,  part  of 
which  still  remains.*  [Plin.  xxxiv.  11.  Virg.  G.  iii.  29.  naivaU 
surgentes  €ere  columnas.'] 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the  like,  Gell. 
v.  6.,  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  called  OVATIO,  in 
which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  Dio.  liv. 
8.,  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,  PUn,  xv.  29.  s.  38.,  and 
instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep  (govern),  whence  its  name.  Pint. 

*  See  Burton's  Description  of  the  Antrq.  of  Rome,  i.  148. 
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in  MctreiU*  Dumy$,  ▼.  47.  viii.  9.  lav.  iii.  10.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  20L 
xxxiii.  2a  xli.  28.* 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner  confined 
to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dh.  Ixii.  19.  23.,  and  the  generals  who 
acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices  only  received  tri- 
umphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Augustus,  SmeL  Auff. 
98.  Tib. 9.  Dio,  liv.  24.  Sl.f  Hence  L.  ViteHius,  having  taken  Terra- 
cina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  (Jauream  protpeti 
ge$t(B  ret)  to  his  brother,  TacU.  Hist.  iii.  77.  As  the  emperors  were 
so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  12. 53.,  so  that 
honour  was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private  person  ;  such  th^^ore 
usually  declined  it,  although  offered  to  them ;  as  Vinicius,  IHo.  liii.  26., 
Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  11.  24'.,  Plautius,  Id.  Ix.  30.  We  read,  however, 
of  a  triumph  being  granted  to  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justhuan,  fir 
his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  ConsUmtinoplCy  and 
which  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history,  Ptooop. 
The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome  was  by  Diocletian  and  Maxuniaa, 
W  Nov.  A.  D.  303.  Eutrop.  ix.  27.,  just  before  they  resigned  the 
empire,  Ih.  28. 

VII.  MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

Thess  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with  incon- 
venience, loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these:  1.  Deprivation  of  pay, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  (stipendio  privari),  Liv.  xl.  41.,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  were  often  absent  from  their  standards  (infrb- 
OUVNTEs),  Phut.  True.  ii.  1. 19.  A  soldier  punished  in  this  maaner 
.was  called  JErb  dikutus,  Festus,  Whence  Cicero  facetiously  ap- 
plies this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v. 
IS.,  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  12. 2.  For- 
feiture of  their  spears,  Censio  Hastaria,  Pestus. 3.  Removal 

£mn  their  tents  (locum  in  quo  tenderent  mutare),  Liv.  xxv.  6. ;  some- 
times to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4.,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv.  xxvi.  1.  VaL  Max.  ii.  7. 
15.'  4:.  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest  (cibum  statUts 

capere)^  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5.  To  stand  before  the  preetorium  in  a 

loose  jacket.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  9.,  and  the  centurions 
without  their  girdle  (discineti)^  Liv.  xxvii.  13.,  or  to  dig  in  that  dress, 
PluL  in  LucuU.^  6.  To  get  an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of 

wheat  (hordeo  pa$ci)y  Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  7.  Degradation 

*  **  At  the  termination  of  the  senrile  war  (A.  U.  C.  68S),  M.  Crassus  bad  the 
honour  of  an  oration ;  for  it  was  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  republic  to 
mnt  a  Aill  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  alares.  Crastuf,  however,  procured  a  special 
decree  of  the  senate,  authorising  him  to  wear  on  the  occasion  the  laurel  crown, 
which  was  the  proper  ornament  of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle  was  of  the  oration.  Piut, 
in  Cratso.     In  Piton.  24.**—  Middleton*s  Life  of  Cic  i.  82. 

t  "  Toe*  Ann.  i.  55.  Decemitur  Germanico  triumphus  (A.  U.  C.  768),  ii.  64. 
Decrevere  patres,  ut  Germanicus  atque  Drusus  ovantes  urbem  introirent  (  A.  U.  C. 
772).  Jgric.  $  40.,  triumpbah'a  ornaments  (Agricola)  deceroi  jubet :  in  the  notes 
on  the  latter  passage,  Agrippa  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  declined  a  triumph. 
'  (Sec  Brotier.)  **  —  T.  Amone  the  triumphalia  intignia  was  a  statue  in  the  forihm 
dvdMv)  whh  hmrel,  Tac.  Ann.  Tr.  33.  zy.  72.  Hitt,  79. 
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of  rank  (gradUta  dejecHo) ;  an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corpa  or  lees 
honourable  service  (milituB  mutatio)^  Val.  Max.  ibid.  [Tac«  Hist.  i.  25«J 
8.  To  be  removed  from  the  camp  (a  casiris  tegregari),  and  em- 
ployed in  varions  works,  Veget.  iii.  4.,  an  imposition  of  labour  (inamd- 
nan  mdictio),  or  dismission  with  disgrace  (^^itommMM^  mUU\  Hirt*  de 
Bell.  Afr.  54.,  vel  exauctoratio,  Plin>  £p*  vi.  31.  A.  Geilius  men- 
tions a  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting  blood  (sanguinem  mk- 
tmdi),  X.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  was  deprived  of  its  name»  as 
that  CEdled  AuQUST A,  Z)u>.  liv.  11, 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods 
(mrgis  cadi),  or  with  a  vine  sapling  (vite),  Val.  Max.  ii.  7. 4.  Juvenal, 
viii.  £47*         2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as  a  slave,  Liv.  Epit.  55. 

S.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the 

bastinado,  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic.  PML  iii.  6.  Polyh.  vi.  35.,  which  was  die 
usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a  soldier 
was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently  with 
a  staff,  on  which  signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  him 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the  spot  If  he 
made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not  however  return  to  his 
native  country ;  because  no  one,  not  even  his  relations,  durst  admit 

him  into  their  houses,  Polyb,  ibid. 4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with 

stones  (Japidibtts  coqperiri)  and  hurdles  (sidf  crate  necari),  Liv,  i.  51. 
iv.  50.  ■  ■  5.  To  be  beheaded  (securiperctUi),  Liv.  ii.  59.  xxviii.  29. 
Epit  XV.,  sometimes  crucified,  Liv.  xxx.  43.,  and  to  be  left  unburied, 
VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  15.  '6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the 

soldiers.  Tacit.  Annal.  \.  44.,  and,  under  the  emperors^  to  be  exposed 
to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  &c* 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and  prasfecta 
of  the  allies,  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  general,  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment, 
which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Cic.  Cluent.  46.  StuL 
Aug.  24.  Galb,  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37.  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xlL 
35.  xlvii.  42.  xlix.  27.  38.,  or  the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Zir. 
xxviii.  29.  Sometimes  only  the  20th  man  was  punished,  vicbsimatio  ; 
or  the  100th,  centesimatio,  Capitolin.  in  Macrin.  12. 


VIII.    MILITARY  PAY  AND  DISCHARGE. 

The  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (stipendium)  from  the 
public    Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges,  f 

*  According  to  the  Roman  laws,  soldiere  could  not  be  put  to  the  torture,  unless 
they  were  deserters  to  the  enemy  {Iramfugm) :  "  Is  qui  ad  hosteu  transfugit  et  rediit* 
torpiefniur,  ad  bestiasque,  vel  in  furcam  damnabitur ;  quamvis  Militet  nihil  eonim 
patiantur:'*  Leg,  iii.  §  10.  D.  de  Re  Miliian.  Again:  *<  Exauctorati  torquentawg 
nam  pro  hoUe  non  milUe  habentur:**  Leg.  vii.  D. 

f  *'  Oftentimes,  when  the  campaign  was  too  long,  the  lands,  especially  tboae  of 
the  poorer  plebeians,  lay  fallow.  This  occasioned  borrowing,  exorbitant  usury, 
complaints,  and  seditions.  To  prevent  these  disorders,  the  senate  decreed  that,  for 
the  future,  the  infantry  should  liave  pay  out  of  the  public  money,  and  that,  to  furnish 
this  expense,  a  new  tax  should  be  raised,  from  which  no  citiaen  whatever  abotUd  b« 
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Pay  WM  firrt  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  547  [or  349],  Zfr.  ir.  59^ 
aod  [about]  three  yean  after,  during  the  liege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse. 
Id,  V.  7'  [/i/m  primmm  equis  merere  tqukes  eapenaU ;  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses].* 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  rery  inconsiderable,  two  ohoU  or 
three  a$ie$  (about  2i^d.  English)  a  day  to  a  foot-soldier,  the  double  to 
A  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  Potyb.  tL  37. 39.  PkmL  Mat, 
H.  J.  10.  Liv.  T.  12.t  Julius  Ca»ar  doubled  it,  Smet,JvJ,  26.  Under 
Augustus  it  was  ten  €u$es  (7J<i.),  Suet  Amg.  42.  Tacit.  Ami.  i.  17^ 
and  Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  an- 
nually, Suet,  Domit.  7.  WTiat  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears  to  hare  been  considerable,  JwenoL  iii.  132.  The 
pnctorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers,  Dio,  lir. 
*25.    Tacit  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and  receired 
a  certain  allowance  {dimensum)  of  com,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equites  triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37. 
But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted,  TaciL  Asm,  i 
17.   Polvb.  ibid. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  com,  except  that  the  horse 
Only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were  clothed  and  paid 
by  their  own  states,  Pofyb,  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army.  The 
soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.     They  took  food  twice  a  day,  at 

titmpt.  When  th«  senftte  could  now  keep  in  the  field  an  urmj  as  long  as  they 
pleaned,  they  began  to  enlarge  their  ideas  of  conquest.  —  During  the  war  with  the 
Vtitntes  that  hnmediatcly  followed,  the  tribunes  complained  that  this  new  pay  was 
in  reality  the  price  of  the  people's  liberty ;  and  that  the  military  tribunes,  in  detain- 
ing the  soldiers  in  the  camp  during  winter,  had  visibly  no  other  end  but  to  deprive 
tho  commons  of  so  many  votes.  (Liv,  v.  2.)'*  —  Hooke*$  R,  B.  ii.  65, 

•  «*  The  Vcienline  war  cannot  have  been  the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving 
At  troopt  pay  was  first  introduced :  the  serarians  must  undoubtedly  have  always  con- 
tinued to  pay  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as  single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights: 
the  cliange  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now  became  entitled  to  pay,  whereaa 
previously  the  number  of  pensions  had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable  to 
Du  chnrged  with  them  :  hence  the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  tlie  ^rroriiim,  from 
the  pro<luc«  of  the  tithe,  and  when  this  failed,  by  a  tribute  levied  even  fh>m  those 
plebeians  who  were  themsehes  bound  to  serve.** —  Nieb,  ii.  438. 

f  «•  Nut  only  is  it  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  paternal  legislation  which  intro- 
duced the  census  sliould  have  allowed  that,  while  the  wealthiest  knights  were  to 
receive  pay,  the  infantry  was  to  serve  without  any  kind  of  wages  ;  I  can  also  bring 
forward  unequivocal  indications  that  both  services  were  originally  paid  according  to 
the  same  system.  Polybius,  it  is  well  known,  states  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary  to 
have  been  two  obols,  which,  since  he  takes  a  drachm  as  equivalent  to  a  denary,  and 
aince  the  latter,  in  paying  the  soldiers,  even  aAer  the  introduction  of  a  small  currency^ 
was  not  reckoned,  as  in  all  other  transactions,  at  16  ases,  but  at  10,  two  obols  are 
equal  to  B)  ases,  and  in  tliirty  days  amount  to  100.  This  is  the  ^ir^pikot  10  drachma 
that  was  levied  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  that  is  to  say,  an  order  given  to  a  foot-soldier 
tbT  a  month's  pay.  A  knight*s  monthly  pay,  if  his  yearly  pension  of  SOOO  ases  be 
^vidod  by  1  fi,  does  not  come  to  any  thing  like  an  even  sum :  here,  however,  as  in  ail 
celculatious  of  payments  in  very  remote  times,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  year  of 
10  months,  which  gives  us  SOO  ases  a  month  ;  that  is,  just  double  the  pay  of  the 
•  Ibot-aoldier.  The  triple  pay  which  the  Roman  knights  received  in  aAertimes,  and 
which  was  first  introduccHl  in  S54  by  the  military  tribune  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossua 
( /.ny.  V.  1 9. ),  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those  who  served 
with  their  own  hones ;  and  it  did  not  become  general  till  later.*'  —  Nieb,  ii.  439. 
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dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for  both.  The  dinner 
was  a  slight  meal,  which  they  commonly  took  standing.  They  in- 
dulged themselves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of 
soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  PoscAy 
Plaut  MU.  iii.  2.  23.* 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time  (stipendia  kgitima 
fscisiefU  vel  meruisseni),  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  ten, 
they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  i.  344^,  and  obtained  their  dis- 
charge. This  was  called  MISSIO  HONESTA  vel  just  a  [Tbc. 
HisL  ii.  67.].  When  a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad 
health,  it  was  called  Missio  Causaria;  if,  from  the  favour  of  the 
ffeneral,  he  was  discharged  before  the  just  time,  Missio  oratiosa» 
lAv.  xliii.  14. ;  on  account  of  some  fault,  ionominiosa,  Hirt,  de  Belt 
Afr,  5^  D.deBe  Milit.  L  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  Exaucto* 
RATIO,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns  were  ex- 
empted from  all  military  duty  except  fighting.  They  were  however 
retained  (tenebanittr)  in  the  army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers  under 
standards  (sub  signis  ^  ctquilis),  but  by  themselves  under  a  flag,  (sub 
vexiUo  seorsim,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36.,  whence  they  were  called  VEXIL- 
LARII  or  Vetercmiy  sometimes  also  Subsignani,  7W^.  ^ti^  i.  70.) 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  theur  ser- 
vice (prcBmia  vel  commoda  mtlituB)^  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  both. 
Suet,  Aug.  49.  CaL  44.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  40.  Virg.  Eel.  i.  71.  ix.  2— 5, 
Horat  Sat.  ii.  6.  55.9  which  sometimes  they  never  obtained^  Tacit 
AsinaL  L  17*  SueL  Tiber.  48.  Dio.  liv.  25.  Exauctorarb  is  pro- 
perly to  free  from  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  Liv.  viii.  34.  xxv.  20. 
Suet.  Aug.  24.    Vit.  10. 

IX.  METHOD  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENDING  TOWNS. 


The  Romans  attacked  (oppugnabant)  places  either  by  a  sudden 
sault,  or  if  that  failed  (si  subito  impetu  expugnare  non  poterant),  they 
tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  C{bs.  B.  G.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops,  (corond  cingebani^ 
vel  circumdclbanty  Liv.  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2.,  mcenia  exercitu  cir» 
cumvenerufUj  Sallust.  Jug.  57.)  and  by  their  missive  weapons  endea- 
voured to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants  (nudare  muros  defensoribus,  vel 
propugnatoribus)  [Liv.  xxi.  11.].  Then,  joining  their  shields  in  the 
form  of  a  testudo  or  tortoise  (testudinefactd  v.  aM),  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio. 
xlix.  30.,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  cam6 
up  to  the  gates  (succedere  portis)^  and  tried  either  to  undermine  (sub- 
mere  vel  subfodere)  the  wfdls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45. 
xxxiv.  39.  xliv.  9.  C<bs.  B.  G.  ii.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  28.  31.  Sallust. 
Jug.  94. 

*  *'  It  would  appear,  that  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  other  sorts  of  liquor; 
for  we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Asiaticus,  the  favourite  freedman  of  VitclliiM, 
after  he  first  quitted  the  emperor,  had  become  a  vender  ofposca  at  Puteoli ;  mud  it  csn 
hardly  be  supposed^  that  the  mere  mixing  of  vinegar  and  water  could  by  its«lf  have 
formed  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.'*  —  Henderson,  p.  73. 

z  4 
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When  a  ^aee  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested,  Idv*  ii« 
lU  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  (attcipUia  munitMeuta 
yel  mumtiones)  were  drawn  around  the  place,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  odled  the  lines  of  contravallation  and  circumvalladon : 
the  one  against  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  at- 
tacks from  without,  Lh,  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4*. 

Tliese  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strengthened 
with  a  parapet  and  battlements  (lorica  et  pinna)^  and  sometimes  a 
SoHd  wall  of  eonsiderable  height  and  thickness,  flanked  with  towers  or 
f6fi%  at  proper  distances  round  the  whole. 

At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  rampart  {ad 
Mounisntrcu  piuteontm  tUque  aggeris)  there  sometimes  was  a  palisade 
■lade  of  larger  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of  stags*  horns ;  hence  called 
CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy.  Before  that,  diere  were 
several  rows  of  trunks  of  trees,  or  large  branches,  sharpened  at  the 
ends  (pr^BOCutis  eacuminibus),  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  (fass^} 
above  five  feet  deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (scrobes)  of  three 
fret  deepy  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  qmncunjtf  thuS) 


•tuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with  bushes  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  called  LI  LI  Ac  Before  these,  were  placed  up  and 
down  (omnibus  tods  disserebantur)  sharp  stakes  about  a  foot  long 
(Talsjb),  fixed  to  the  ground  wiUi  iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In 
fipont  of  all  these,  Csesar,  at  Alesia^  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400 
feet  from  the  rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen 
feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water.  But 
this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or  attacks  on  the 
city,  Cits.  B.  G.  vii.  66,  67. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  who 
were  thus  said,  Urbem  obsidione  cktudere  vel  cingere,  to  invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  communicate 
with  the  lines. 

fVom  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount  (AGGER  exstrtuhaiur\ 
composed  of  earth,  wood,  hurdles  (crates),  and  stone,  which  was 
gradually  advanced  (promovebatur)  towards  the  town,  always  increas- 
ing in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls.  The  mount 
which  Cssar  raised  against  Avarlcum  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad, 
and  80  feet  high,  Ccbs.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers,  consisting  of  different 
stories  (turres  contabtUcUtB),  from  which  showers  of  darts  and  stones 
were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means  of  engines  (tormenta)^ 
called  CATAPULTiB,  Balist^  and  Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  work 
and  workmen  (optts  ei  administros  tutari),  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  *    Of  these 

•  ^  At  the  titgt  of  Syracuse,  Marcellus  employed  an  enormous  engine,  mounted 
en  eight  galleys,  ealled  tamkvca,  from  tome  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of 
Ibat  name,  lifyb.  vtii«  5.     Cmar  reUtes,  that  at  the  siege  of  MarsdUcs,  tbe  be- 
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towerg  Csesar  is  supposed  to  have  erected  1561  on  his  (meg  arotfnd 
Alesta,  C<Bs.  de  Bell,  G,  vii.  72.  The  labour  and  indnstry  of  the 
Roman  troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  movable  towers  (Turrbs  mobiles  vel  a^bula*^ 

TORiiE),  which  were  pushed  forward  (admovehaniur  vel  adiffdftmim^ 

and  brought  back  (fiducebaniur)  on  wheels,  fixed  below  ft^iU  Miiu 

jectUi)y  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  C<bs.  B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  4^.  vii*  24?. 

Hirt,  de  Bdl,  Akx.  2.    Liv,  xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  hides  (coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse  doth  and  inat^ 
^sses  (cenioftes  vel  ciiicia),  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  10.  They  wer^  of 
an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifW  feet  squn^,  and 
higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towers  of  the  city  [consisting 
of  several  stories,  on  which  caiapulUB^  bakstm,  and  other  wariike 
engines  were  ranged].  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  waH^ 
a  place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long,  Liv,  xxi.  11.  14.  xxxii.  17* 
xxxHi.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  bettering  tbm 
(ARIES),  a  long  beam  [often  from  100  to  120  feet  in  length],  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
ram*s  head;  whence  it  had  its  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the 
middle  with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two 
posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men, 
more  or  less  (who  were  frequently  changed),  violently  thrust  forward, 
drawn  back,  and  again  pushed  forward,  till,  by  repeated  strokes,  it 
had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head,  Vtffet.  iv.  14^ 
Liv.  xxi.  12.  XXX.  32.  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii.  5.  Joseph,  de  BdL 
Jud.  iii.  9. 

Hie  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VINBiE^ 
machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  eartii  or 
raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire* 
They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below  (roiie  eubfedis  €tffekantut 
vel  impdUhantur)^  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Under  them  the  besiegers  eitfacv 
worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to  undermine  the  walls,  Liv.  ii.  17.  v.  7.  x.  54. 
xxi.  7.  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  VinecB  in  form  and  use  were  the  TBSTUDINBSi 
so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tortoise  under 
its  shell,  Liv.  v.  5.  Cas.  B.  G.  v.  ^l.  50.  de  BelL  Civ.  ii.  2.  14* 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv.  17.  dees* 
passim  ;  the  Musculus,  ibid.  &c. 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  filling  up 
the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Ckes.  B.  G.  viL  58.^ 

sieged  propelled  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  beams  of  twelve  feet  long,  mnned  at  one 
end  by  pointed  iron  heads,  which  pierced  four  ranks  of  stout  hurdles  and  then  stuck 
firmly  into  the  earth. —  BelL  Civ,  ii.  2. 

*  **  The  tolkno  was  a  machine  employed  for  raising  a  few  soldiers  higher  than  tiis 
top  of  the  enemy's  wall,  to  ascertain  what  was  going,  on  within  them,  and  aoine^ 
times  for  taking  possession  of  them,  and  thus  facilitating  the  escalade.  It  wa» 
formed  by  a  great  pile  driven  into  the  ground,  which  served  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  long 
lever,  which  was  placed  across  it  and  balanced.  At  one  of  its  extremities  wai  a 
light  wooden  or  wicker  case,  capable  of  holding  a  certain  number  of  men,  who^  «h«a 
iSt  opposite  end  was  drawn  down  with  cofdi,  wert  ralitd  to  a«  to  b«  •a^blad  U»  lApk 
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When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these  machines 
to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  besiegera  some- 
times drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agdxuU)  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  Ziv.y.  19. 21.,  or  in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs  of  water, 
HirL  de  BelL  GalL  viii.  41.  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  thev 
supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which 
being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  counter  mines  {transversis  cumemlit 
hoiiium  etmieuloi  excipere)^  Liv.  xxiiL  18.,  which  sometimes  occasioned 
dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxxviii.  7.  Tlie  great  object  was  to 
prevent  them  from  approadiing  the  walls  (opertot  sc  ab  hostibus  vel 
komanis,  cumaUos  marabofUWy  momUnuque  c^propinqMare  prokibe' 
baM\  Cses.  B.  G.  viL  22. 

Tne  besi^ed  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frustrate  or 
overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  CVe#.  B,  G.  iii.  21.  vii.  22.  They 
withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount  (Jerram  ad  se  inirarsus  subira- 
hAaMt)^  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  waUs,  Cos.  ibid,  Joseph,  de  JBelL  Jud. 
iii.  12. 

When  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they  reared  new 
walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They  employed  various 
methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the  ram,  and  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of  the  besiegers,  Lin,  xliL 
63.  But  these,  and  ever^  thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be 
best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient 
si^es,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Zdv,  xxlv.  33.,  of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.,  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Csesar,  de  BelL 
GaU.  vii.,  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  Ccm.  B*  Civ.  IL,  and  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de  Bdl,  Jud, 

When  tlie  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  themselves  sure 
of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  {certo  carmine)  to  call  out  of  it 
(evocarb)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be,  Ztt>.  V.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  left  their  shrines,  Virg,  JEn,  ii.  351.  For  this  reason,  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin 
name  of  the  city,  P/m.  iiu  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  macrnh,  iiL  9. 

The  form  of^^  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv,  i.  38.  PlauU  Ampk.  i.  1. 
71.  102.,  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when  taken, 
Polyb.  X.  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Navigation  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of  vessels 
extremely  simple.    The  roost  ancient  nations  used  boats  made  of 

«  .>^______ 

over  tlic  walls  or  to  mount  upon  them.'*  —  Encyc*  Metr.  art.  Artillery,  The  same 
machine  was  used  by  Archimedes,  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  to  raise  the  Ronuin 
galleys  :  an  iron  crow  being  let  fall  by  a  chain  hung  on  one  end  of  the  lever,  which 
stuck  in  their  prows,  Livyt  xxiv.  34.  xxxviii.  5. 
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trunks  of  trees  hollowed  (ex  8in§fuUs  arboribus  cavatis)^  Virg.  G.  i.  126. 
262.  Plin.  xyL  41.  Liv.xxvi.  26.,  called  Alvbi,  lintres,  scAPHiByiW 
MONOXYLA,  Paierc.  ii.  107.  OvitL  FasL  ii.  407.  lAv.  i.  4.  xxv.  S. 
Plin.  vi.  23.  Strab.  iii.  155.,  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fast^ 
ened  together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Pettms  ;  or 
of  reecb,  called  CANNiE,  JuvenaL  v.  89.,  or  partly  of  slender  planks 
(carina  ac  statumina^  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  km  nuUer%d)y  and  partly  of 
wicker  hurdles  or  basket-work  (reUquum  corpus  navium  viimimlnu 
eontexiumX  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
C€es.  B.  G.  i.  54.  Lucan,  iv.  131.,  and  other  nations,  JlerodoL  i.  194. 
Dto.  xlviii.  18.,  hence  called  Navigia  vitilia,  cario  ctrcumsuiOy  Plin. 
iv.  16.  vii.  56.y  and  naves  suHles^  xxiv.  9.  s.  40.,  in  allusion  to  which, 
Virgil  calls  the  boat  of  Charon,  Cymba  sutUiSy  Mn.  vi.  414.,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or 
to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are 
made  of  long  poles  placed  crosswise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews, 
and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of 
thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of  letters  and 
astronomy,  Plin,  v.  12.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe  it, 
Ovid.  Met.  vi.  tfers  uH.  ei  Amor,  ii.  11.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  194.,  and  the 
Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  firom  Greece  to  Colchis  in 
the  ^ip  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  eolden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce, 
flourished  long  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But 
whatever  be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  firom  them  its  chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  .^olus,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  Diodor.  v.  7.,  and  by  others  to  Dsed&lus ;  whence  he  is  said  to 
have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  Virg,  jEn,  vi.  15.  They  seem 
to  have  been  first  made  of  skins,  which  the  VenM,  a  people  of  Gad, 
used  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  B.  O.  iii.  1 S.,  afterwards  &i  flax  or 
hemp ;  whence  Untea  and  carbdsa  (sing.  ~^us)  are  put  for  mAv,  sails. 
Sometimes  clothes  spread  out  were  used  for  sails.  Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  24. 
Hist.  V.  23.  JuvenaL  xii.  06. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval  afiairs. 
They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks  (ex  tabuUs 
crassioribusj  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber,  called  Naves 
Caudicarijb  ;  whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to 
fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489,  got  the  surname  of  Caudbx,  Senec.  de  Brev. 
VitcBy  13.  Varr.  de  Vii.  Kom.  11.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians 
[A.  U.  C.  492],  which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to 
have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Pofyb. 
i.  20,  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Polybius  says 
in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment 
and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet,  L4v.  ix.  30.  38.*     The  first  ships  of 

• 

*  «  Doubtless  Polybius  goes  too  far,  when  he  affirms  that  the  Romans  had  no 
ships  before  the  first  Punic  war ;  the  ancient  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
witli  which  he  himself  presents  us,  evince  the  contrary ;  nay,  it  appears  by  the 
former  part  of  this  history,  that  they  had  ten  ships  of  war  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
with  the  Tarentines.     And  as  to  what  he  says  of  the  loss  the  Romans  would  have 
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war  were  probably  built  from  die  model  of  tbose  o^Anthtm^  whidi» 
after  the  t^uction  of  that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417. 
Lip.  Vfii.  14b  It  waa  not,  however,  till  the  first  Panic  war,  that  ihej 
made  any  figure  by  sea. 

SblfB  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONG^  because  they  were  of  a 
lotiger  shape  than  ships  of  burthen  (naves  ON£RARl^,^Kidt(,whence 
kulktf  or  €nnB,  barks,  Indar.  xix.  1.),  which  were  more  round  and 
deep,  CtBs.  B>  G.  vw.  20.  v.  7.  The  ships  of  war  were  driven  chiefly 
by  oars,  the  ships  of  burthen  by  sails,  C<».  B,  O.  iv.  25,  Cic.  Fam, 
Xi\.  15.,  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  {graviortf)  and  sailed  more 
slowly,  they  were  sometimes  towed  (rtmuho  tracUB)  after  the  war 
rittps,  Ztv.  xxxii.  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  varioudy  named  from  their  rows  or  ranks 
of  oars  (ab  ordmibui  remamm).  Those  which  had  two  rows  or  tiers 
were  called  Birtmes  (Dierdia,  Cic.  Att  v.  11.  xvi.  4.  vel  Dicroim^ 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.) ;  three,  triremes  ;  four,  guadriremes  /  five,  gum- 
fmirimes  vel  penitres. 

The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banks  of 
oars ;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called  by  a  Greek 
name,  Hexires^  Hepteresy  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.,  and  above  them  by  a  cir- 
oamlocution,  fiavef,  odo^  navemy  decern  ardinum,  vel  versuumj  Flor.  iv. 
11.  Thus,  Livy  (xlv.  34.)  cdls  a  ship  of  sixteen  rows  (ImcatidtKi^piKy 
Poiyb.)  navis  ingewtie  fnagnitudinisy  qudm  sexdecim  versus  remarum 
etpebcati.      This  enormous   ship,  however,   sailed  up  the  Tiber  to 

Rome,  ibid, The  ships  of  Antony  (which  Florus  says  resembled 

floating  castles  and  towns,  iv.  11.4.;  Virgil,  floating  islands  or  nioini<- 
tams,  JEn.  viii.  691.  So  Bio.  i.  33.)  had  only  from  six  to  nine  banks 
of  oars,  jP/ot.  iv.  4.     Dio  says  from  four  to  ten  rows,  i.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  maimer  in  which  the  rowers 
set.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were  placed  above 
cmo  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  (in  transtris  veljugis)  on 
one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
guinowuck  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the 
other  benches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above 
the  water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
dassfcs,  Virff,  .^En.  v.  119.  Lucan.  iii.  536.  Sil.  Italic,  xiv.  424.,  and 
by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  galleys,  particulai^ 
that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  however,  attendend  with  dif- 
ficulties not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  Greeks 
celled  ThranUtBy  ZeugUa  or  Zeugioi,  and  T^halamiUB  or  -toi,  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  first  sat 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the  stem ;  the  second,  in  the 
middle ;  and  the  last  in  the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow.     Some  think 

been  at  to  build  a  fleet  if  they  had  not  seized  a  Carthaginian  vessel  which  happened 
to  be  «tranded,  he  can  only  mean  that,  if  this  accident  had  not  occurred,  they 
would  have  either  had  no  good  model  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  no  model  at  all  of  a  quu^ 
yiMMmit-  For  ht  tells  us  in  the  very  same  part  of  his  history,  that  some  of  the  vessels 
in  which  they  transported  their  troops  the  first  time  to  Messana  were  triremet  (and 
these  were  i^ps  of  war)  borrowed  from  their  neighbours  the  Tarentines,  &c.*'  — 
Hook^t  R*  H,  ii.  465.  In  two  months  af^er  this  circumstance,  it  is  also  to  be  observed, 
ISbmy  wer»  in  posiCMJon  of  s  fleet  of  100  quinquiremes  and  20  triremes. 
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that  there  were  as  many  oars  belonging  te  eaoh  of  tbete  olaMeanof 
rowers,  as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars :  otbe?% 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is  faid  tP 
have  banks;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks»  by  tliat  ^ 
oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another,  and  even  forty  ^ 
ibr  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  to  have  been  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  number :  So  Plifu  vii.  QQi,  But 
these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (naves  ACTUARIiE) 
had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side  (aimpUce  crdine  a^ebatUur^ 
fioyif^cK,  Tacit.  Hist,  v.  23.^,  or  at  most  two,  C€es,  B,  G.y.  1.  Luootu 
iiL  5S4f.  They  were  of  different  kinds,  and  called  by  various  names ; 
aSf  Cdocetf  i.  e.  naveB  cekres  vel  cursoruB^  Lembif  Pkaselif  Mffoparenm, 
&c.  Cic.  et  Liv,  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naoe$ 
LIBURNiE,  Horat  Epod.  i.  1.  [«  Libumica,  Tac.  Agric.  28."—  71 
Ann.  xvi.  14.],  a  kind  of  light  galleys  used  by  the  LUrnmi^  apeoplft 
of  Dalmatia,  addicted  to  piracy.  To  ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium> 
IHo.  u  29.  S2.  IHor.  Od.  I  37.  30.]  Hence  afler  that  time  the 
name  of  novcf  LIBURNiB  was  given  to  all  light  quick-sailing  vesaeJb> 
and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  construction,  Veff^,  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which  thejr 
belonged,  Ges.  B.  C.  iii.  5.  Cie.  Vert.  v.  33.,  and  the  various  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied ;  as  Naves  Mercatorls,  frumftnUxria^ 
vinaruSi  oUiricR  ;  PiscATORiiE,  Liv,  xxiii.  1.  vel  hmmculi,  fishing 
boats,  Cos,  B.  C.  ii.  39.  Spbculatorijb  et  explarcUarug^  spy-boats^ 
Liv.  XXX.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  PiRATiciE  ye\ pnedaiaruBt  Id*  xxxiv.  32»  36* 
HjFPAodo^  vel  HippagineB^  for  carying  hiurses  amd  their  riders, 
Liv,  xliv.  28.  GtU.  x.  25.  Festtis*  TABfiLLARiJE,  message*boats,  Senee* 
JSpisL  77.  Plata.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  1.  39«  VacTORiis  ORAvssQt^a, 
transports  and  ships  of  burthen ;  AnnoHruB  privaimque^  built  that  or 
the  former  year  for  private  use.  Some  read  amumaruBf  u  e.  for 
carrying  provisions,  lJ<b8.  B.  G.  v.  7-  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat 
joined  to  it  (cynUmkB  onerariis  adhdartacebarU)^  Plm.  £p«  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  CBRcyauSy 
PlauL  mere.  i.  1.  86.  SHch.  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  !•  12^  it  is  supposed  «lreai 
the  island  Corcyra;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Cyprians,  vii.  56* 

GaDeys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were  colled 
by  various  names ;  Triremes  eeraUe  vel  <era6s,  kuoria  ei  cubieuhUB  Vf  1 
iiahmegi^  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de  Ben.  vii,  20^  SwL 
Cos*  52.,  priviB,  i.  e.  propria  ei  nan  merOoruBf  one's  own,  not  hired* 
BoraJL  Ep,  i.  1. 92.,  sometimes  of  immense  size,  Deoeres  vel  dteem* 
remes.  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted  on  its 
prow;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c.  Virg.  ^n.  v»  116^ 
Ac.  called  PARASEMON,  iu  sign,  Herodoi.  viiL  Sa  Liv.  xxxviLSa, 
or  INSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34.,  as  its  tutelary  god  (tutela  vel  HUehre 
numen)  was  on  its  stem,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  EL  3.  v.  110.  et  Sill  9.  v.  h 
Heroid.  xvi.  112.  Pers.  vi.  30.  Sil  Ital.  xiv.  411.  439.,  whence  that 
part  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Qmtehf  and  held  4«9(<kL  by 
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the  marineri,  Luoan.  iii.  501.  SeMc.  Enist  76.  Peiron.  c  105.  There 
supplications  aod  treaties  were  made,  lAv,  xxx.  36*  SiL  ItoL  xiii.  76. 

In  some  ships  the  iutela  and  wapdurnfuv  were  the  same,  Serv.  ad 
Virg,  ^n.  v.  116.  Act.  Apo$L  xxviii.  1 1. 

Ships  of  burthen  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the  top  of 
their  mast  as  their  sign  {pro$igno)\  hence  they  were  called  Corbita, 
Fettut,  Cic.  AU.  xvi.  6.  Plaui.  Pan.  iii.  1.  4.  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the  prow, 
made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE,  vel  plur* 
-to,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  witli  a  riband  or  streamer 
(Ja$oia  vel  Utnia)  on  the  top,  JuvenaL  z.  186.  Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (navU  pneioHa)  was  distin- 
guished bj  a  red  flag  (vexiiUim  vel  velum  purpureum),  Tacit.  Hist. 
T.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6.,  and  by  a  light,  Fior.  iv.  8.  Ftiy. 
^n.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CARINA,  the 
keel  or  bottom;  Statuumnoy  the  ribi,  or  pieces  of  timber  which 
strengthened  the  sides;  PRORA,  the  prow  or  fore-part,  and  PUPPIS, 
the  stern  or  hind-part;  ALVEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship: 
SENTlNA,  the  pump,  C(B8.  B.  C.  iii.  25.,  or  rather  the  bilge  or 
bottom  of  the  hold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship, 
remained  till  it  was  pumped  out  {donee  per  antliam  exkaurireiHr)y 
Cic  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51.,  or  the 
bi^e^waier  itself,  Juvenal,  vi.  99.,  properly  called  nautea,  Plaui, 
Ann.  V.  2.  44.  iVbutta,  1.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water,  ships 
were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch;  hence  called  cBRATiB,  Ovid, 
Her.  V.  42. 

On  the  sides  (laiera)  were  holes  (foramina)  for  the  oars  (REMI, 
called  also  by  the  poets  tonsaf,  the  broad  part  or  end  of  them,  palma 
vel  palmula\  and  seats  (sedilia  vel  transtra)  for  the  rowers  (rb- 
Mioss). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  (paxilhis  vel  Hgnum  teres)^ 
called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called  Stroppi  vel  strupjriy 
Isid.  xix.  4.;  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat,  Cie.  Off.  iii.  14.  Ao- 
vicula  dmorum  9calmorumy  a  boat  of  two  oars,  Cic,  OraJt,  ii.  34.  Ac-^ 
tuariay  sc  navis,  ekcem  mxdmis,  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Quatuor  scalmorum 
navis,  Veil.  ii.  43.  The  place  where  the  oars  were  put,  when  the 
rowers  were  done  workmg,  was  called  Casteria,  Plaui,  Asin, 
iii.  1.  16. 

On  the  stern  was  the  rudder  (GUBERNACULUM  vel  cktvus), 
and  the  pilot  {gubemalor)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prows,  so 
that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turning,  TacU,  Annal. 
ii.  6.,  much  used  by  the  Germans,  id,  de  Mot,  G,  44.,  and  on  the 
PonJhu  Buxmus,  or  Black  Sea,  called  CAMARiE,  Strab.  xi.  496., 
because  in  a  swelling  sea  they  were  covered  with  boards  like  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  house  (camdra  or  camMi),  Tacit.  Hist  iii.  47. 
Gell.  V.  25. ;  hence  CamarUa,  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea,  Eustath,  ad  Dionys,  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS),  which 
was  raised  (aUollebaiur  vel  erigebatur\  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  when  the 
ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  (inclinabatur  vel  ponebaiur) 
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when  it  approached  the  land,  Vtrp,  .^n.  v.  829.  Lucan.  iii.  45.  The 
place  where  it  stood  was  c«Jled  Modius,  IM.  xix.  %  The  ships  of 
the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards  (Antennje  rel  braekia)^  and 
the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (funes  vel  rudentet).  ImtmUere 
rudenieSf  to  loosen  all  the  cordage  ;  pandere  vdoy  to  spread  the  sails, 
PUiu  Ep.  viii.  4^ 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky,  Otnd. 
Her.  iu  11.  CatuU.  kiv.  225,  &c,  sometimes  coloured,  PUn,  xix.  L 
s.  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by  pulling  which 
towards  the  stem,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  left.  If  the 
wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they  pulled  the  rope  on  the  right, 
and  so  on  Uie  contrary:  htnce  facere pedem,  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails, 
Virg.  JEn,  v.  830.  ObliqtuU  tevopetle  carbcua^  he  turns  the  sails  so 
as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  y.  428^ :  so 
obtiqtfoi  sinus  in  ventum^  Virg.  ^n.  t.  16.  Currere  utroque  pede^  to 
sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  CatuiL 
iv.  21.  In  contrarium  namgare  prokuis  pedmis,  by  tacking,  Plin. 
ii.  57*  s.  48.  Iniendere  brachia  veUsy  i.  e.  vela  brackiis,  to  stretch  the 
sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard-arms,  Virg,  ^n,  v.  829.  Dare 
vela  ventis,  to  set  sail,  Vtrg,  j^n.  iv.  546.  So  Vela  facere,  Cic.  Verr. 
Y.  34.,  or  to  make  way,  Virg.  j^n.  v.  281.  Subducere  vela^  to  lower 
the  sails,  SiL  vi.  325.  Ministrare  velis,  vel  -a,  i.  e.  aUenderSy  to  managie, 
by  drawing  in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces  (adducendo  ei 
remittendo  vel  proferendo  pedes)^  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  302.  x.  218.  VeUs 
remisy  sc  e^  ;  i.  e.  summd  vi,  manibus  pedUmsquej  omnibus  nerviSf  with 
might  and  main*,  Cic  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tusc.  iii.  11.  Off.  iii.  33., 
but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris  equisque  ;  as  PhiL 
viii.  7.  So  remigio  veloqtte,  Plant.  Asin.  1.  3.  5.;  who  puts  nttoales 
pedes  for  remiges  et  nauia.  Men.  ii.  2.  ult. 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorum,  Lucan.  v.  429.,  or 
any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat.  Sylo.  ii.  2.  27.  Settee.  Ep.  77. 

Carina,  puppisy  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by  the  poets 
for  the  whole  ship ;  but  never  velum,  as  we  use  sail  for  one  ship  or 
many  ;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  saiL 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars,  ropes, 
&c.  were  called  Arm  amenta,  Plant.  Merc,  i.  62.  Hence  arma  is 
put  for  the  sails,  coUigere  arma  jvbet,  \,  e.  vela  eontrabere,  Virg.  JEn. 
V.  15.,  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata  armis,  i.  e.  clavo,  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  (naves  Umga  vel  belUc^e),  and  these  only,  had  their 
prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak  (Rostrum,  oftener  phir.  rostra), 
CcBs.  B,  G.  iii.  13.  Sil,  Ital.  xiv.  480.,  which  usually  had  three  teeth 
or  points,  Virg,  JEn.  v.  142.  viii.  690.,  whence  these  ships  were  called 
RosTRATiE,  and  because  the  beak  was  covered  with  brass,  ^Bratjb, 
CiBS.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  H&raJt.  Od.  ii.  16.  21.  Plin.  xxxii.  \. 

Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them,  whence 
stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  engines,  dts.  B. 
G.  iii.  14.  Flar.  iv.  11.  Plin,  xxxii.  1.  Plutarch,  in  Ant.,  called  Pro- 

*  Imitated  by  Milton,  P.  X.  ii.  942.  "  Behoves  him  now  both  oer  and  aan.*' 


pvavACwuA*  Fbr»  iL  2.  iToMrf.  Epod.  i.  2.»  bence  iMrrite  jM^jpet, 
Viiqg.  iEn.  viiL  693.  [detcribing  the  battle  of  Actium].  Agrippa 
inveBted  a  kiad  of  towera  whicb  were  suddenly  raised»  Serv,  m  Vir^ 
Towers  used  alao  lo  be  erected  on  ships  at  sieges  and  at  other  timeai 
Lim.  Mxkv.  34.  TaciL  Amtu  xv.  9.  SiL  Itai.  xix.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  (teeta  vel  coMimUBf  nard^^eutMti 
quat  Karm^fSpMtm^  tabuloia  vel  contirata  kabebaniy  decks);  others 
uncovered,  {apnimf  JI^miktm,  v.  -o,)  Cic  Att.  v.  11»  12.  vLS.  12., 
except  at  the  prow  and  stem,  where  those  w1m>  fought  stood,  Lim, 
XXX.  4S.  xxxvi.  42.    Coi.paatinu    Cic.  Fisrr.  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  (tabulata)  on  which  the  nuMriners  sat  or 
passed  nam  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  FORI,  gang- 
ways (ab  so  quod  meeaus  ferant),  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n,  iv.  605.  vi.  412. 
Cic  Sen.  6.,  and  the  helps  to  mount  on  board,  Pontes  vel  Scaub 
(Hi^difm  vel  n)JffuuLti),  Vtrg.  JEn.  x.  288.  654.  %5».  SM.  S^v, 
iii.  2. 55.  Some  take>!^'  for  the  deck  (STEGA,  -«,  PlauL  Baceh.  ii. 
3. 44.  Sikh.  ill.  1. 12.),  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain 
they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  SiL  xiv.  425.  Lmoan. 
iii.  63a    We  also  find /drtis,  sing.,  GelL  xvu  19. 

The  anchor  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened  (Jtmdabai 
vel  aUigobtU)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  filled 
with  l^idt  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  {jacidMStur)  from 
the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  n/^.,  by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground, 
while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor  {ad  ant^oram  vel 
if^€m€hor4sU»bai)9  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  10.,  and  raised  (toUebaiwr  vel  velie^ 
batur)  when  it  sallied.  Id.  iv.  23. ;  sometimes  the  cable  (anchorcJe  vel 
anohora)  was  cut  (prmeidebaiur),  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  The 
Vmiti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  Cos.  B.  G.  iii.  13. 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  {ad  altitudinem  maris  exploram* 
dam)  was  caUed  BOLIS  or  CaiapirdieSi  Isid.  xix.  4.,  or  Molybdis, 
-kUtt  as  Gronovius  reads,  Siai.  Sylv.  iii.  2.  3a 

The  ropes  by  which  a  sliip  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RETINA- 
CULA,  Virg,  ^n.  iv.  580.,  or  ORiE,  Liv.  xxii.  19.  xxviiL  36.,  or 
siflBply  FuMBB,  Virff.  jEn,  iii.  639.  667.  Hence  Oram  solverty  to  set 
sail,  Qmn€tiL  En.  ad  Trypk.  &  iv.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  HoraU  Od.  i. 
14.  Act  Apart,  xxvii.  17.,  which  are  still  used.     They  had  also  long 
poles  (conUf  perMcm,  ndu  vel  trudes),  to  push  it  off  rocks  and  shoals, 
Fify.  JPb.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was  called 
SABURRA,  ballast,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.    Firg.  G.  iv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  {iBd^kabatUwr)  of  fir  (abies),  Virg.  G.  iL  6S.f  alder 
(aims,  LuGBB.  iii.  440.,  whence  ami,  ships,  ib.  ii.  4^.),  cedar,  pine, 
and  cypress,  VegeL  iv.  34.,  by  the  VhUUi,  of  oak  (ex  robore)^  Css. 
B«  G.  iii.  13.,  sometimes  of  green  wood ;  so  that  a  number  of  ships 
were  put  on  the  stocks  (posiUe),  completely  equipped  and  launched 
(imiruoUt  v.  omaUe  artmUaque  in  aqtutm  deducta  nn<),  in  forty-five 
days  afler  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest,  Lh,  xxviii.  45.,  by 
Giesar,  at  Aries,  gainst  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  thirty  days,  de 
Bea.  Civ.  i.  S4.     See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber,  where  ships  lay  and 
were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -ttim,  the  dock,  JUv.  iii.  ^.  viii.  14. 
xl.51. 


REGULATIONS  VOR  MAVNIKO  TtaMBtt  *-*<imemt. 

Ab  the  Romans  quickly  buih  fleets,  they  as  speedyy  aasiMied  tllem* 
Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  laariners  or  rowem  (mmim 
¥el  remiget),  who  were  also  called  Socii  vayaliS)  Lht.  xxk  49^  IKk 
Tx\L  11.  xxvi.  17.;  and  Classici,  xxvi.  48.  Cmt.  !▼.  8.  18*  Tha 
citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  theaey 
according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  wMi  pro- 
Tisions  and  pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv,  xxiv,  11.  xxvi.  S5.* 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and  ooosteiit 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  fw  the  marine 
service  (mUUea  in  cUmem  gcripH)^  Liv.  xxii.  57*,  who  were  called 
CLASSIARII,  or  Epibatje,  Ckes,  pcusim.  SueL  Ga&.  12.  TomU 
Anmai*  xv.  6U;  but  this  service  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than 
that  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  Suet  Md.  Liv,  xxxii.  2S«  TadL  HitL 
L  87.,  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug*  16. 
The  rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after-times  bound  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and  manned, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv,  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Some  only  stores^ 
arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  itftsnicmi,  where 
Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius,  SueL  Auff^  16.^ 
by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  laeut  Avemui  to  the  bay  of  Bejse 
(ftntif  JEkff'anuSj  Suet.  Ner.  27.,  vel  lacui  Bafanui,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv. 
4.),  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G.  ii.  163.  [Hor.  A.  P.  6B.']y  and  another  on' 
the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna^  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget. 
iv.  31.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  Taeii*  HisL  u  58.  iL  88. 
iv.  79.,  also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tade.  AumaL  xii.  90. 
i^/br.iv.  12.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prsfbctusour 
CLAssis.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.,  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRETORIA,  Zrv. 
xxix.  25.,  which  in  the  night-time  had,  as  a  sign  (st^vitan  nQelmrnum)^ 
three  lights,  Bnd, 

At  first  the  consuls  and  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets  of  the 
republic,  or  some  one  under  them ;  as  Leelius  under  Scipio^  LkVm  xxvii. 
42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  N AVARCHI,  Cic,  Verr. 
iii.  80.  V.  24.,  or  Tribrarchi,  i.  e.pmtfedi  trieris  vel  triremii  navie^ 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  iL  8.  Suet.  Ner.  34.,  or  Maoistri 
NAViuM,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  Tlie  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel, 
NAUCL£RUS,P&iMtin/.iv.3. 16.  NAvicuLATOR,vel -ariub,  (?ie. 
Pom.  xvi.  9.  Att  ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  5S.  ManiL  5.,  who,  when  he  did  not 
go  to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship^  was 
said,  Navicuhriumj  BC.  rem^  facere^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  die  ship  and  directed  its  coarse  was  caHed 

*  In  the  Sidlian  expedition  undertaken  during  the  Mcomi  Panic  w  (A*  V.  C 
589),  the  expense  of  manning  and  equipping  the  fleet  was  defrag^  by  a  las 
imposed  upon  tbe  rich.  Each  head  of  a  family,  who  by  the  Cenaon*  re^bter  wm 
found  worth  from  50,000  to  100,000  asses,  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  rower  or  a  sailor 
at  his  own  expense  for  six  months  ;  and  the  more  wealthy,  three,  five,  seven,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  riches.  The  Senators  were  obliged  each  to  maintain  eight  sdlon  ftir 
a  whole  year.     Lbs  xxxiv.  11. 
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OUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  •omettmes  also  Magistbr,  Viif.  JEn. 
v.  176.  SiL  ir.  719^  or  Kbotor,  Zticaii.  viii.  167.  Vvrg.JEn.  Hi.  161. 
176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Ctc.  Stn.  6. ;  on  the  top  of  the  stem, 
dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plaui*  MiL  iv.  4.  4L  45.,  and  gave 
orders  about  spreading  and  contracting  the  sails  (expomderB  vel  om- 
tr<Agre  vela),  plyinffor  checking  the  oars  (ineumbere  remis  vel  eot  inki- 
here),  Ac.     Virg.  2Sn.  v.  12.  x.  218.     Cie.  OraJU  \.  33.    Au.  xiii  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquainted 
with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and  the 
stars,  (Mi.  Met  iii.  592.  Lvcan.  viii.  172.  Virg.  jEn.  iiL  201.  'J69. 
513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  compass,  thej 
were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the  night-time^ 
HoToi,  Od.  ii.  16.  S.,  and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which 
they  knew.  In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then 
chiefly  confined,  they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land. 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive  their 
ships  on  shore  (m  terram  agete  vel  efkere),  and  when  the  danger  was 
over  to  set  them  afloat  again,  by  the  strength  of  arms  and  levers.  In 
the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the  coast. 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  jElian.  ix.  40.,  who  had  an 
assistant  called  PRORETA,  Phut.  Rud.  iv.  S.  75.  i.e.  Cuttos  ei 
hUdaprortB,  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid.  Met  iii.  617. 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Hortator  and 
Pausarius  (xiXiv<rr^(),  Plaut.  Mere.  iv.  2. 4.  Senec.  EpisL  56. 
Ovid,  ibid.,  or  Portisculus,  Phut  Asin.  lit.  1.  15.  Feshu,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  the  staffer  mallet  with  which  he  excited  or  retarded 
them  (ceieusfmUa  vel  hortamenta  dabat),  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  1.15.  Isid. 
Orig.  xix.  12.  He  did  this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that 
the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  tiL 
128.  SU.  V.  360.  Valer.  Fhce.  i.  460.  Martial  iii.  67.  iv.  64.  QmnctiL 
i.  10.  16.  Stat  Theb.  vi.  800.  Asean.  in  Cic.  divin.  17.  Hence  it  is 
al^  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  1.  32.  Those  who  hauled  or 
pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like,  called  HELCIARII, 
used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  MartiaL  ibid.^ 
hence  Nauticus  chmor,  the  cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners,  Virg.  jEn. 
iii.  128.  V.  140.    Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly  reviewed 
(lustrata  est)  like  an  army,  Uic.  Phil.  xii.  3. ;  prayers  were  made  and 
Yictims  sacrificed,  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42.  Ajjpian.  BelL  Civ.  v. 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  SiL  xvii.  48.  The  auspices  were  con- 
sulted, Val.  Max.  i.  Har.  Epod.  x.  1.  16.  24.,  and  if  any  unlucky 
omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alight- 
ing on  the  ships,  &c.,  the  voyage  was  suspended,  Polyttn.  iiL  10. 
Frontin.  t.  1 2. 

The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour,  decked 
the  stem  with  garlands,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  41 8.  G.  i.  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (m  deducendo)  the  ships, 
Virg.  jEn.  iv.  397.,  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in  winter,  their 
ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  (subducUe)  on  land,  Herat  Od. 
i.  4.  2.    Virg.  ^it.  i.  555.^  and  stooa  on  the  shore,  Id.  JEn.  iii.  135. 

177. 
They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers  {yecHbus),  with  rollers 
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placed  below  (eyUndris  Ugni9que  iertiUmi  ei  roiumdis  MAfeeH9\  OBNed 
Pa  LANG  ES,  vel  -g(By  Ccu.  B.  C.  ii.,  or  Scutul^  Ibid.  Hi.  34^  and 
according  to  some,  lapsus  roiarum  ;  but  others  more  properly  take  this 
phrase  for  rota  labentes^  wheels,  Virg,  JEn,  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose,  called 
Helix.    Allien,  v.  Plutarch,  in  MarcelL  —  Sil.  Jtal,  xiv.  S52. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by  ]and» 
Liv.  XXV.  11.  Sil.  xii.  441.  Suet  CcU,  47.,  and  lor  tliat  purfKise  they 
were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be  taken  to  pieces,  CtttL 
▼iii.  10.  Justin,  xxxii.  S.,  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus  is  said 
to  have  transported  some  ships  from  the  open  sea  to  the  Ambraetan 
gulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of  wall  covered  with  raw  hides  of  oxen, 
Dio.  I.  12. ;  in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  li.  5, 
Strab.  viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id, 
xlviii.  ig. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet,  Lucan.  n. 
690.  They  embarked  (conscendebant)  in  a  certain  order,  the  mariners 
£rst  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  xxii.  16.  They  also  sailed 
in  a  certain  order,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  833.,  the  light  vessels  usually  fore« 
most,  then  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and  afler  them  the  ships  of 
burden.     But  this  order  was  often  changed,  Liv.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  de&tination,  they  wer^ 
^ery  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
omens  at  their  departure,  Virg,  2En.  iii.  537.    Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25« 

When  they  reached  the  shore  {terram  appulerant),  and  landed  (&> 
posuerant)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made,  Zto. 
xxxvii   14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbour,  ther 
made  a  naval  cam))  (castra  navalia  vel  nautica'),  and  drew  ^p  their 
ships  on  land  (subducebantX  Liv.  xxx.  9,  10.  xxiii.  28.  Cas.  B.  G.  iv« 
21.  They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  winter  there,  Liv.  xxxvL 
45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time,  the 
fleet  was  stationed  in  some  convenient  place  (ad  anchoram  stabat^  vel 
in  siatiane  tmebatur),  not  far  from  land,  Liv.  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  15. 
xxiv.  17.  Cats.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.     B.  Alex.  25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  especially  at 
the  entrance  (aditus  vel  intraitus  ;  os,  ostium^  ve\  fauces,  Virg.  JEn.  i« 
404.  Cic  et  Liv.).  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  piers,  were  called 
CORNUA,  CicAU.  ix.  14.  Lucan,  n.  615.  706.,  or  BRACH1A» 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  Suet.  Cland.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26, ;  on  the  extremities 
were  erected  bulwarks  and  towers,  Vitruv.  v.  11.  There  was  usually 
also  a  watch-tower  (Pharos,  plur.  -t).  Ibid.,  with  lights  to  direct  the 
course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexanc^ia  in  Egypt,  Qss. 
B.  C.  iii.  ult  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.,  at  Ostia  and  Ravenna,  Ibid.^  at 
Caprese,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  SueL  Tib.  74.  CaL  46.  SkiL 
Sylv.  iii.  5.  100.  A  chain  sometimes  was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier 
or  boom  (claustrum),  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5,  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  hence 
the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  [the  harbour  of  Rome, 
built  by  Ancus  Martius],  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JSn.y.  281.  Liv.  u  S3. 
xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45.  Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nil^t 
stpiem  PoRTUs,  Ibr.  xiv.  107.    Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 
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Harbour*  made  by  art  (masiu  vel  cnie)  were  caHed  Cothokks,  Yd 
*-KA,  "crum^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  L  431.    Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAVALIAy  -iumY  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up  (stibducia),  careened  and  refitted  (r^dctaiyf 
Cic«  Off.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Cses.  B.  C.  ii.  3,  4.  Virg.  JEd.  iv. 
593.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arran^d  in  a  manner  similar  to  armies 
on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  m  the  centre  (media  acies)^  others 
in  the  right  wing  (aextrum  camu)y  and  others  m  the  left;  some 
as  a  reserve  (subsidtOf  naves  subsidiaruB)^  Hirt.  de  BelL  Al.  10.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.  We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  hJoreepSi  and  a  circle,  Pbfyb.  i.  Pofyatu  iii.  Tkueyd. 
ii.,  but  most  firequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half-moon,  Ve^et,  iv.  45. 
SiL  xiv.  37a 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on  land ;  the 
admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley  (navis  aduaria),  and 
exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  (se  expedkbani)  for  action  ; 
they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging ;  for  they  never  chose 
to  nght  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  signal  to 
encage.  The  trumpets  m  it  and  all  the  other  ships  were  sounded, 
Su,  xiv.  372^  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,  Lucan.  iii.  540. 
JHo,  xlix^  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  by  sweeping  off  (detergendoS  the  oars,  or  by  strikmg  them 
with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sidfes,  Dio.  1.  29.  They  grappled 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called  crows  (CORVI),  iron 
hands  or  hooks  (fbrreje  manus),  Lucan,  iii.  635.,  drags  or  grappling 
irons  (harpagonbs,  i.  e.  asseresjerreo  unco prafixi),  &c.  and  fought  as 
on  land,  JPlar,  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  Ctes.  B.  G.  L  52.  Curt 
iv,  9.  Lucan.  xl.  712.  />to.  xxxix.  43.  xlix.  1. 3.  &c.  [Polyb.  i.  22.] 
They  sometimes  also  employed  fire-ships,  HirL  B.  Alex.  1 1.,  or  threw 
firebrands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various  other  com- 
bustibles, Stu^^pea  Jlamma  manu^  telisque  volatile  ferrum  spargiiur, 
Virg.  JEn.  viii.  694.,  which  were  so  successfully  employed  by  Augus- 
tus at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most  of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby 
destroyed,  Dio,  1. 29.  34.  35.  Hence  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus^ 
Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  13. 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them  various 
engines,  CurLhr*  13.  ZtV.  xxiv.  34.  xxvL26.  Ctes.B.C.  iii.  34., 
or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours.  Ibid.  etLiv.  xxxv.  11.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home,  had 
their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  triumphant  music 
Dio.  Ii.  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the  same 
as  on  land.  (See  p.  334.)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay,  and  provi- 
sionsy  &C.  lAv.  xxiii.  21.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  inferior 
In  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden^  none  of  which  was  below  2000  amphora  (quarum  minor 
nidla  erat  duum  milUum  amphorum\  i.  e.  about  fifty-six  tons,  which  he 
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■eeiDB  to  have  thought  a  large  abip,  Cio.  Fam,  x!i.  15.  There  were, 
however,  some  ships  ofenomious  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  laid 
to  have  been  2S0  cubits,  i. «.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300  feet ;  the 
tonnage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  HQI,  AlhetuBHt.  The 
■hip  which  brought  froin  Egypt  the  great  obelisk  that  stood  in  the 
Cireut  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk 
itself,  had  120,000  modii  oflenUt,  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast, 
about  1138  toDB,  /%».  xvi.  4a  b.  76. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

1.    THE  ROMAN  DRESS. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TOGA  or  gown, 

as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  PalUum,  SueL  Aug.  98^  and  of  the  Gauls, 

Braeea,  breeches,   Suet.  JvL  8a    Claud.  15.    Pkn.  Epitt.  v.  11., 

whence  the  Romans  were  called  GENS  TOGATA,  Vhy.  ^n.  i.  286. 

SutL  Aug.  4a,  or  TOGATI,  Cie.  Rote.  Am.  46.      Verr.  i.  29.  li.  62. 

OruLi.  24.   iii.  II.     Sallutt  Jug.  H.     Tacit.  But.  I 

Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans,  PA 

Cat.  i.  8.     Vie.  Rabir.  Pott.  9.     PhiL  v.  5.,  and  G 

when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  callet 

Phil  viii.  a     Hence  also  Fabuia  Topata  H  PaUiata. 

As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  togati  is  often  opr 

Liv.  iii.  10.  SO.  iv.  10.  Cic.  Crecin.  15.     Off.  i.  23.     F 

was  chiefly  worn  in  the  city  {Un,  sc.  rure,  nuUa  necet 

Ep.  V.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Rustici,  Plin.  vi.  ou. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries  alwayt 
to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.,  hut  this  was  not  always 
done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as  Sctpio  in  Sicily,  Tac.  Aim. 
iL  59.     So  the'Emperor  Claudius  at  Naples,  bio.  Ixvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegat,  Varro^  was  a  loose 
{iaxa),  (lowing  (^uttoru),  woollen  robe,  which  covered  tlie  whole  body, 
round  and  close  at  the  bottom  (ah  {mo),  but  open  at  the  top  down  to 
the  girdle  (od  cineturam),  without  sleeves  ;  so  that  the  right  arm  was 
at  liberty,  and  the  lefl  supported  a  part  (laeinia,  a  flap  or  I^pet)  of 
the  toga,  which  was  drawn  up  (tttbducebatur')  and  thrown  back  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  a  fold  or 
cavity  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  Plin.  xt. 
18.  Gell.  IV.  18.,  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be  covered, 
Sutt.  Jul.  82.  Liv.  viii.  9.  Hence  Pabius,  the  Roman  ambassador, 
when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have 

E cured  out  (itnum  effvditse),  Liv.  xxi.  18.,  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of 
is  toga  (eaxuuiut  toga  grtmium),  Flor.  il.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form 
of  the  toga  was  semicircular,  iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  later  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently  few  or  none 
(tnuribat  nulli  tinut\  Quinctilian.  xu  3.  [131.  138.  140.]  These 
folds,  when  collecteo  la  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  Mn-  i.  .'524.,  were 
called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pert.  v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  (tuecingeba^  his  togOt 
and  girded  it  {attrityAat)  round  him :  hence  Aeciiigen  te  open  vel  ad 
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cpugf  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  aedngiy  to  prepare,  to  mike  reftdj«r 
See  p.  69. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  finer  and  larger  (laxior)  than 
of  die  less  wealthy,  Horai,  Epod.  iv,  8.  Epitt,  i.  18.  '30.  A  new  toga 
was  called  Pexa,  when  old  and  thread-bare,  triUiy  Id.  £p.  i.  95.  Mar- 
tial, ii.  44.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  (componert)  the  togot 
that  it  might  sit  properly  (ne  impar  dissiderU)  and  not  draggle  (iM 
de/luerei)t  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  31.  Epist.  i.  1.  95.  Quincul.  xl.  3. 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

Tlie  form  of  the  toga  was  different  a^  djflRerent  thne).  The  Romans 
at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GelL  vii.  12.  It  was  then  straight  (^arcta) 
and  dose;  it  covered  tlie  arms  and  came  dpwn^o  the  feet,  QuinctiL 
ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But  after- 
wards matrons  wore  a  different  robe  [a  purple  tunic,  with  v^Ves,' 
manicata']^  called  STOLA,  with  a  broad  border  or  fringe  [of  gold] 
(kmbus)  called  INSTITA,  Horat.  Sat  i.  2.  29  ,  reaching  to  the  feet* 
Ovid.  Art  Am.  i.  32.  TibuU.  i.  7. 74.  (whence  instita  is  put  for  matromOy 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  sav,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a  loose  outer  rube  throMrn  over  the  sioia  like  a  surtout,  a  mantle,  or 
cloak,  called  PALLA,  or  Peplus,  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the  old  sclioliast 
on  Horace  makes  palla  here  tlie  same  with  imtita^  and  calls  it  Pert* 
podium  and  Tunica  pallium.  Some  think,  that  this  fringe  con- 
stituted the  only  distinction  between  the  stola  and  toga.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,  Virg, 
JEn.  i.  648.  xi.  576.  i^quod  pal4m  etforis  gerebatur,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling, 
iv.  .SO.) 

Courtesans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  stola;  hence  called  TooATiE,  Horat  Sat  i.  2.  8& 
Juvenal,  ii.  70.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  64.  x.  .52.  Cic  PhU,  ii.  18.,  and 
the  modesty  of  matrons  is  culled  Stolatus  pudcr.  Mart.  i.  86  8.  t 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  fl/rin  worn  by  women,  called 
Cyclas,  'ddist  Juvenal,  vi.  258.   Suet.  Cah  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga;  and 
banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Plin.  Epist  iv.  11. 
Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they  usually  had 
one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  [^Fasi.  i.  80.]  Trist.  v.  5.  7. :  hence  they 
were  said  Festos  (sc.  dies)  albati  celebrare^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  61.* 

*  If  the  Toga  was  white,  it  hat  b«en  asked,  how  could  it  be  distiDguished  from 
the  Candida  Toga  worn  by  competitors  for  offices,  or  the  white  gowns  which  thej 
wore  on  holidays  and  public  festivals  :  — 

'*  Ille  repotia,  natales.  aliosque  dierum 
FestOH  albatus  celebret,** —  Hor.  1.  c. 

But  this  difficulty,  says  Kennet,  is  easily  solved ;  for  between  the  Toga  nlha  and 
eandiiia  we  may  apprehend  this  difference,  tliat  the  former  was  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wool,  and  the  othi-r  an  artificia]  white,  with  a  greater  lustre.  Hente  Polybiui 
diooses  rather  to  call  the  candidate's  gown  Kofiirph,  than  Acvirj^,  not  of  a  bare  white, 
but  of  a  bright  shining  colour;  fur  tin's  purpose  they  made  use  of  a  fine  kind  of 
dialk,  whence  Fersius  took  the  hint  of  cretata  amhido.  On  holidays  and  solemn 
festivals  among  Uie  Romans,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  persons  of  any 
ftttluon  put  on  new  gowns,  and  those  of  meaner  condition  might  perlwps  chalk  over 
their  da  onM. 
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Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller.  Toga  Can- 
dida.    See  p.  81. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA  PULL  A 
vel  atra;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pullati,  SueL  Aug. 
44.  JuvenaL  iii.  213.,  or  Atrati,  Cic.  VaL  12.  But  those  were  also 
called  Ptdlatl,  who  wore  a  great-coat  (Jacema)  instead  of  the  toga^ 
Suet.  Aug.  40.,  or  a  mean  ragged  dress,  PUn.  Epist.  vii.  17.»  as  the 
vulgar  or  poor  people,  (ptUlatu*  circulus^  rel  turba  pullatOf)  Quinctil. 
iL  12.  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel  -NUSf 
vel  Riga  (quod  post  tergttm  r^iceretur)^  which  covered  the  head  and 
shoulders,  Cic*  Legg,  ii.  23.,  or  Mavortes,  -is,  vel  -ta,  Serv,  m 
Virg.  JEn,  i.  268.  Isid.  xix.  25.  They  seem  to  have  had  several  of 
these  above  one  another,  that  they  might  throw  them  into  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands  and  friends.  The  Twelve  Tables  restricted 
the  number  to  three,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourning,  Cic. 
Vat.  1 2.,  nor  at  the  public  spectacles.  Mart  iv.  2.,  nor  at  festivals  and 
sacrifices,  Ovid.  Fast,  i.  79.  Uorat.  Sat  ii.  2.  60.  Pers,  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the  toga^ 
and  put  on  a  particular  robe,  called  Synthesis,  Martial,  ii.  46.  iv.  66* 
V.  80.,  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  Satumalioy  because  then 
they  were  continually  feasting.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  141.  Senec.  Epkt,  18* 
Kero  wore  it  (synthesinay  sc  vestis)  in  common,  SueL  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with  purple 
{Umbo  purpurea  circumdata\  hence  called  TOGA  PRETEXT  A;  as 
the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  lied,  in  Sen.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  JuvenaL 
X*  99. ;  the  Pontifich^  the  Augurs,  Cic  SexL  69.;  the  Decemviri 
sacris  jfaciundis,  Liv.  xxvii.  39.  &c.,  and  even  private  pers<m6  when 
tliey  exhibited  games,  Cic.  Pis.  4. 

Generals  [or  consuls]  when  they  triumphed,  wore  an  embroidered 
toga  [an  Etrurian  garment  of  a  purple  colour],  called  picta  vel  pal- 
MATA,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married  [the  children  of  free- bom  citizens] » 
also  wore  a  gown  bordered  with  purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA*,  Ztr. 
xxxiv.  7.  Cic.  Verr.  I.  44.  Cat  ii.  2.  Propert  iv.  12.  33.,  whence 
they  were  called  PRiETEXTAti,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  Muren.  5. 
Suet  Aug.  44.  94.  Hence  amidiia  pratexiata,  i.  e.  a  teneris  annis^ 
formed  in  youth,  Martial,  x.  20.  But  verba  pratextata  is  put  for  o6- 
sccena,  Suet.  Vesp.  22.  (quod  nubcTUibuSy  depoktis  pr^etextis,  a  muUitu- 
dine  puerorum  obscoma  clamarentur,  Fe8tus,)  Gell.  ix.  10.  Macrob. 

*  The  PraetexU,  says  Kennet,  had  the  repute  of  a  sacred  habit  Hence  the  boy 
in  HofBce  cries  out  to  the  witch  Canidia  i»bo  was  tormenting  htm, 

"  Per  hoc  inane  purpure  decus  prccor.**  —  Ejpod.  r. 

And  Persius  in  his  fifth  Satire  calls  it  «  Purpura  custos.**  So,  Quintilian  :  —  *<  I 
allege,  too,  the  sacred  habit  of  the  prstexta,  the  robe  of^pdests  and  magistnitet,  by 
which  we  render  the  helplessness  of  childhood  sacred  and  venerable,**  (in  Deetomat. ) 
According  to  Plut.  p.  30.,  the  children  of  the  Sabine  women  first  receited  the 
privilege  of  the  pratexta.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  open  before,  and  laced 
at  the  bottom  and  the  two  lappets.     The  term  pratexta  is  derived  from  ^s  ^gtn^. 

A  A  4 
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8aL  fi.  1*;  and  moMt  ftwUBctaH^  for  tbytwlict  vd  tormfiiy  JuvenaL  ia» 

Under  the  eraperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measiive  disused,  un* 
less  by  clients  when  they  waited  (a^tiumJaeiebtmU)  on  their  patrons^ 
8mi.  AMff.&).  Martial  i.  109.  ii.  57.  x.  74v  8.  SeMiatL  inJwemoL 
X.  M.;  and  orators,  hence  called  TcgaHy  enrobed,  iSmeo. €fe  CansUmi.  9* 
I\teit»  AftnnI*  xt.  7«'f* 

Boys  likewise  wore  a  hoUow  golden  ball  or  boss  ( AUREA  BULLA), 
which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some  think  in  the  shape 
of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom ;  according  to  others  roiiod, 
with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it,  Cie,  Verr.  u  58.,  H  Aso&n*  in 
loe.  Liv.  xxrl  6.  PiauL  Rud.  iv.  4.  127-  Macnb.  Sai.  i.  64  The 
sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leadiem  boss,  (bmlla 
toarteoy  vel  iigmum  de  pat^tere  hroy)  JuvenaL  v.  165.  Plin.  xxxiti*  i» 
Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles,  Virg.  ^n* 
xiL943. 

Young  men  usually,  when  they  had  completed  die  seventeenth  year 
of  their  age,  laid  aside  {pombant  vel  d^[MmAaiU)  the  toga  prvetarfti, 
and  put  on  ($wmebaat  vel  indrndnaU)  the  manly  gown  (TOGA  VIEIp 
LIS),  called  Toga  pur  a,  Cie.  Ait  v.  2a  ix.  19^  because  tl  was  purely 
white:  and  libera,  OM.  TrisL  iv.  la  28.  Fast  iiL  777^  because 
they  were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater 
liberty,  Bars.  v.  Sa  J 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga  mutabatm', 
Hot.  0<L  i.  S6.  9.)  with  great  solemnitv  before  the  images  of  the 
Lareif  Propert.  iv,  1S2.,  to  whom  the  bulla  was  consecrated  (laribus 
domU»  ptpendit)f  Pers.  ibid.,  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  Vai.  Max.  v. 
4.  4.,  or  they  immediately  went  thither,  or  to  some  temple,  to  pay 
their  devotions  to  the  gods,  SueL  Claud.  2. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  viriUs  was  at  the 
ftasts  of  Bacchus  in  March  (LiberoHbuSf  xiu  KaL  Apr.  Cic  Att  vi.  l.\ 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  yomig  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  principal  rela- 
tion to  the  Forum^  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic,  Att,  ix.  22.  Suet. 
Aug.  26.  Ner.  7,  7V&.  54s  (whose  attendance  was  called  Officium 
80LEKNS  TOOiB  VIRILI8,  Suet,  Cloud.  2.  PUn.  Epist,  i.  9.)  and  there 
recommended  to  some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imi- 
tate, Cic*  Am.  1.    TacU.  Orat.  S4.,  whence  he  was  said  Forum  attin- 

*  ^  The  sons  of  freedmen  were  not,  at  6rst,  allowed  to  wear  the  frmt«*Ui 
(Macfob.  i.  6.);  they,  in  tine,  however,  obtained  this  priTilege^*'  —  Cromhiitt 
Gymn.  iL  p.  166. 

I  <<  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  was  reUnqoiuhed  by  almost  all  the  senators  and 
knights."  — CVvmM^'t  Gymn,  ii.  p.  179. 

i  **  Tradition  refers  the  introduction  of  thb  custom  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Pkiscus.  On  the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  Sabines>  the  king's  son,  a  lad  of  14, 
feceived  from  him  a  golden  ball  and  the  purple-bordered  robe,  because  he  bad  slain 
albe.**  —  Nkb,  i.  p.  306. 

f  **  The  successive  gradations  of  age  are  expressed  by  infkiUmhu,  irfan$t  pueru- 
hu,  imer,  adotacenhiiut,  adokicenit  junhr,  juvenit,  senior,  tenet.  Respecting  the 
preate  periods  at  whidi  it  seems  jmer,  adole$censtju9eni$,  and  jmer,  were  applied  by 
the  Romans,  various  opinions  have  been  enteitained.  Some  have  divided  human 
life  into  periods  of  15  years  each,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  till  the  age  of 
15,  the  term  ptter  was  applied ;  fVom  15  to  SO,  odUetcenM  /  from  90  to  45,  juvenits 
and  from  45,  teneg.  liiis  opinion,  however,  is  diiefly  conjectural.'*— Ooiiite*i 
Gymn,  i.  p.  169. 


CEREMONIES  ON  ASfiUMINe  THE   TOCA  VIRILIS.  99)* 

gere  Tel  infantm  venirey  when  he  hegan  to  attend  t»  piiUi^  (iiHiMA 
{farensia  stipendia  auspicabaturY  Senec  Contr.  v.  6.  Cic.  Fam^ry..  8» 
xin.  10.  XV.  16.  This  was  called  Ditg  toga  vmiuy  S«et«.A4^  66. 
Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.,  or  Dies  UrocmHy  Suet.  Tib.^54.iaod  tfaecoaducling 
of  one  to  the  forum,  TIROCINIUM,  Id.  Aug.  26.  CaL  IQ.;  $ii^ 
youag  men  were  called  TIRONES,  young  or  raw  soidierBi  beoausft 
then  they  first  began  to  serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  PkU.  xL  15*  JFam*  vtt. 
8.  Suet.Ntr.1.  Liv.x\.SB.  [  Ovid:  jPott  iiL  787.]  Hence  Tiao  is 
put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cie.  OraL  i.  60.  Panere  tirocinium,  to  laj 
aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  g£  one's  parts ;  to  be 
past  his  noviciate,  Jav.  x)v.  S7. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends  asd 
dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  small  preseats 
distributed  among  them,  called  SPORTUL^,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  117,  lia 
The  emperors  on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a  lacgess  to  the  peofrfe^ 
fCONGIARIUM,  so  called  from  congius,  a  measure  of  liquids^/  Suet^ 
Tib.  5^  Tacit  AnnaL  Hi.  ^. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilia  should 
send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth,  Diomys.  iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  (4<oian/)th0 
toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they  judged 
proper,  Cfic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Svet.  Aug.  8.  CaL  10.  CL  4S«  iVisr.  7»;  jca^ittit 
the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  ye%r,  Ttmi^ 
Ann.  xii.  41.  xiii.  15.*  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  part  of 
the  faniily  {pam  domus),  afterwards  of  the  state  (fV^MfMM^),  Tad W  dp 
Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  oommooly  lived 
ui  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  SueL  Tib*.  15^  Domii.  %  It 
was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty,  during  th^ 
first  whole  year,  to  keep  (cokibere)  their  right  arm  within  the  toga,  Cic 
Coel.  5.,  and  in  theff  exercises  in  the  Campus  Murtms  oever  toei^po^p 
themselves  quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  stmietimes  did«  Jb. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  dothing  but  tlie  toga^  GeU.  vii. 

*  '*  On  examining  the  controversy  as  to  the  period  in  which  if  wa»  usual  to 
assume  the  Toga  virUi$f  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republiCkand 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  aod  Nero,  the  Roman  youths  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
when  they  had  completed  their  15th  year.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Pltiscus,  and  h 
seems  to  be  supported  by  irrefragable  evidence.  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Attieus  (i.  9»^ 
acquaints  Mm,  that  a  son  was  bom  to  him  in  the  690tb  year  of  the  city,  in  the  ton- 
sulsbip  of  JuUua  Cssar  and  M.  Figulus.  He  gave  this  son  the  tiiga  virUit  in  the 
705th  year  of  the  city,  in  the  consulate  of  Corn.  Lentulus  and  CUudius  Marcel- 
linus.  The  youth  had  then  completed  his  15th  year.  Cicero  himself  waa  born 
(Cite  m  Brut,  and  also  ad  AtL  vii.  5.)  on  the  3d  of  January,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  and  assumed  the  toga  mriUs  in  the  year  663.  (See  Cic  de  Oral.  iii«  1.)  In 
the  eariier  ages  of  the  Roman  state  it  seems  evident,  that  the  toga  viriiis  was  n^t 
assumed  till  the  17th  year  was  completed,  at  which  period,  evc^y  youth,  by  a  lav 
of  Servius  TuIIius,  was  compelled  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  It  was  at  this  period* 
also,  that  a  youth  was  either  allowed  to  impeach,  or  to  stand  forward  as  a  public 
accuser.  Vai.  Max.  v.  4.  4.  Ext.  This  opinion  is  farther  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Lioy,  ii.  57.  '  Delectu  edicto,  juniores  ab  annis  septemdecim,  et  quosdam 
prtttextatos  scribunt.*  Mow,  unless  we  are  to  affirm,  what  is  extremely  improbable, 
that  an  interval  of  two  years  is  h«re  signi6ed,  we  must  conclude,  that  those,  who 
were  16  years  of  age,  were  still  wearing  the  Frstezta,  and  were  not  yet  accounted 
to  be  of  the  military  age."  •—  Crombie's  Gymn.  u.  p.  169.     See  lii^buhr,  i.  p,  584^ 


SQ2  TUVICA  — ^.CINOULUM  —  DISCINCTUS. 

]2.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this  man* 
ner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribuntd,  when  prstor  (campestri 
mb  togd  cinctu$)y  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Val.  Max.  iii  6,  ?•  Hence  Exigua 
toga  Caitmis^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  13^  Atr/ia,  Lucan.  it.  386 ,  because  it  was 
strait  (arcta)  and  coarse  (ercista  vel  pinguis)^  Herat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15. 
Juvenal,  ix.  ^28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear 
any  thing  but  the  toga.    See  p.  81. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  woollen  vest, 
called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the  knees  before, 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  QumctiL  xi.  3.  128..  at  first 
without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves  (Chirodotje  [or  MridoitB^ 
vel  tumiea  manicata)^  or  reaching  to  the  ancles  (taiarts)^  were 
reckoned  effeminate,  Cic,  Cat.  ii.  lO.  Vitg,  jS£n.  ix.  616.  G^  vti. 
12.  But  under  the  emperors  these  came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at 
the  hands  (ad  manus  JimbruUa)^  from  the  example  of  Csesar,  SueL 
Jul.  45.,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  fancy,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  2.  25. 
Prop.  iv.  2.  28.  Those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati, 
Aie^.  Cal  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM,  cinctuBf 
*-i$,  ZONA  vel  BaUeui)  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight,  which  also 
served  as  a  purse  {pro  marmpio  vel  crumind)^  in  which  they  kept 
their  money,  Gdl  xv.  2.  PlauL  Merc.  v.  2.  84.  Suet.  ViL  16.  Borat 
Ep,  ii.  2.  40. ;  hence  incinctus  tunicam  mercator,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675. 
The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plant  True.  iii.  2.  7.,  and 
was  said  decoUdsM,  when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decoilare,  to  deceive. 
Id.  Cop.  iii    1.  .H7. 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic  slackly 
or  carelessly  girded  ;  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  concerning  Caesar,  to 
the  OptinuUes,  who  interceded  for  his  life,  Ut  male  piiiECiNCTUM 
PUBRUM  CAVKRBNT,  Suct.  JuL  46.  Dw.  xHii.  4^$.  For  this  also 
Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep.  1 4.  Hence  cinctus,  praeinctui^  and 
sucdnctusy  are  put  tor  industrius,  expeditus  vel  gnavuSy  diligent,  active, 
clever,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  5,  6.  ii.  6.  107.,  because  they  used  to  gird  the 
tunic  when  at  work.  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  59.,  and  /><#- 
cinctus  for  iners^  mollis^  ignavus  ;  thus,  Discinctus  nepoSy  a  dissolute 
ependthrifl,  Hor.  Epod.  i.  84.  So  Pers.  iii.  31.  Digcineti  Afriy  Virg. 
/En.  viii.  724.,  effeminate  or  simply  ungirt ;  for  the  Africans  did  not 
use  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  236.    Plant.  Pom.  v.  2.  48.' 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or  in 
private ;  hence  discincH  InderCy  i.e.  domif  with  their  tunics  ungirt,  HoraL 
Sat.  ii.  1.  7H. ;  discinctaqne  in  otia  natus,  formed  for  8of\  repose,  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  9.  41. ;  for  they  never  wore  the  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress 
{vestis  domesticoy  vel  vestimenta)^  Suet.  Aug.  73.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
ii.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.f,  Hence  the  toga  and  other  things  which  they 
wore  only  abroad  were  called  FOllENSI  A,  SneL  Aug.  74.  Cal.  17., 
or  Vestitus  forensis,  Cic.  ibid.y  and  Vestimenta  forensia,  Co* 
lumeL  xii.  45.  5. 


•  Juvenal,  therefore,  Sat  viii.  120.,  who  u«es  the  word  discingoi  "  Cum  tcnuet 
nuper  Marius  ditrinxerit  Afro«/*  mu*t  have  ineant  simply  rob/^d^  jUundered ;  for 
money  was  carried  In  the  lone  or  belt :  so  in  JETor.  JEpist,  ii.  S.  40.  ibit  eo  quoTif, 
qui  stmam  perdidit :  **  who  hw  lost  his  money." 


LATUSy   ANGUSTUS  CLAVUS  —  TUNICA    PALMATA,    ETC.         S6S 

The  tonic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that  of  the 
former  always  come  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their  arms, 
JuvenaL  vi.  445.  Horat.  S.  i.  2.  95.  99.  They  also  used  girdles, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  Festus  in  Cingulum  ;  Marital,  xiv. 
151*    Ovid,  Amor,  i.  ?•  ^G. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toga,  But 
this  point  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men,  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virilism  and  women,  when 
they  wi?re  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic,  wrought  in  a 
particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA,  or  Reoilla,  Festuif 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  o^  purple  (or  rather  two  stripes  *i 
fascim  vel  plagultB,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  47.)  sewed  on  the  breast 
of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat  i.  6.28.,  called  LATUS  CLaVUS,  Ovid. 
TrtMt.  iv«  10.  29*  35.,  which  is  sometimes  put  for  tlie  tunic  itself,  SueL 
JuL  45.,  or  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  Id,  Tib.  35.  Claud,  24.  Vesp. 
2.  4.  The  Equites  a  narrow  stripe,  Angustus  clavds^  VdL  ii.  88., 
called  also  Pauper  clavus,  Stat.  SUv.  v.  2.  17*,  arctum  lumeHpur' 
pvr<B,  lb.  iv.  3. 42.  —  See  pw  7.  23. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of  wearing  the 
lotus  clavus  aAer  they  assumed  the  toga  virilism  and  made  them  tri- 
bunes and  prsefects  in  the  army :  hence  called  Tribui^i  et  Pr^pecti 
Laticlavii,  Suet,  Aug.  38.  Ner.  26.  Domit.  ICKf  The  tribunes 
chosen  from  the  Equites  were  called  Angu»tiolavii,  SueL  0th.  10. 
Galb.  10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  viriUs  and  latut 
clavus  on  the  same  day,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore,  with  the  togapicta^  an  embroidered 
tunic  (tunica  palmata)  [wrought  in  6gured  palm-leaves],  Xtv.x.  7- 
Martial,  vii.  I.  Plin.  ix.  b6.  s.  60.,  called  also  Tunica  Jovis^  because 
the  image  of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  dothed  with  it,  JuvenaL  x. 
38.  Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent,  by  the  senate,  to  foreign 
kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  4.  xxx.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people,  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga^  wore  nothing  but 
a  tunic ;  hence  called  Tunicatus  populus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  7.  65.,  or 
TuNiCATi,  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  .S4.  Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to 
have  used  the  same  dress  (hence  homo  tunicatus  is  put  for  a  Cartha- 
^nian,  Plant.  Pan.  v.  32.) ;  and  slaves.  Id.  Amphitr.  i.  1.  213.  Senec. 
Erev.  Vit.  12.;  likewise  gladiators,  •/ut7eiia/.  ii.  J  43. 

*  These  bound  the  two  sides  of  the  tunic,  where  it  opened  in  front,  to  thtt,  when 
it  was  drawn  close,  they  met  together  and  seemed  to  form  a  single  stripe :  the 
Greeks  called  such  a  vest  itM<Joir6p(pvpov. 

t  By  particular  favour  of  the  emperors,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Laticlave 
was  allowed  to  the  more  splendid  families  of  the  knijhts  (equitibus  RomanU  ilius- 
triimtf  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59.),  So  Ovid,  in  speaking  of  himself  and  brother,  who  ar« 
known  to  have  been  of  the  equestrian  order :  — 

"  Liberior  fratri  sumpta  mihique  toga  : 
Induiturque  humeris  cum  iaio  purjmra  davo^**  —  Trist  iv.  10.  38. 

This  privilege  they  appear  to  have  retained  till  the  age  for  becoming  a  senator; 
when,  if  they  either  declined  that  dignity,  or  were  ineligible,  tbey  rtsumed  the 
angusiut  ciatms-    So  Ovid,  ibid,  35. :  — 

**  Curia  restabat :  clavi  mensura  coacta  est : 
Mijua  erat  nottris  viriboi  iihid  onus.'* 


364  INDUStUM  —  LACSRNA  —  LJEKA  —  PENULA. 

In  the  coimtry,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the  tunic, 
JavenaL  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one  tunic.  Au- 
gustus used  four,  Suet.  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  covering  next 
the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM,  or  Subucula,  M&rat. 
Ep.  i.  1.95.  Suet.  ibitLt  and  by  later  writers,  InteriUa  and  Ccanissicu 
Lmen  clothes  (yestes  Unets^  Plm.  xii.  16.)  were  not  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linen 
was  introduced,  under  the  emperors,  from  Egrpt,  PNn.  Prcef.  ^ 
whence  Si$tdon  vel  vaiea  Byulna^  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  ves^ 
or  shift,  called  SuppXrum  vel  -ua,  Plant.  Rud.  1.  2.  91.  Lucan.  ii.  363. 
Festus. 

The  Romans,  in  later  ages,  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of  great- 
coat, called  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  29.,  open  before,  and  fastened 
with  clasps  or  buckles  (FIBULiE,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten 
all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Virp.  JEn,  iv.  139.  Ovid.  Met,  viii. 
318.,  except  the  toga),  especially  at  the  spectacles.  Martial,  xiv.  137-9 
to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
shoulders  (capitium  qudd  capit  pectus,  Varr.  L,  L.  iv.  30.),  called 
CUCULLUS,  JuvenaL  vi.  1 18.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to 
by  aside  the  laeema  when  the  emperor  entered.  Suet.  Claud.  6.  It 
was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  74^. 
Prop.  iii.  10.  7.,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

Daring  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused,  the 
laeema  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  Augustus 
one  day  seeing,  from  his  tribunal,  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  as- 
sembly dressed  in  the  laeema  {puUati  vel  lacematiY  which  was  com- 
monly of  a  dark  colour.  Martial,  xiv.  129.,  repeated  with  indignation 
from  Virgil,  **  Pomanos  rerum  dominot  gentemque  iogatamf*  JEn.  u 
982.,  and  gave  orders  to  the  aediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in 
the  forum  or  circus  in  that  dress,  SueL  Aug.  40.  It  was  only  used 
by  the  men.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62. ;  and  at  first  was  thought 
unbecoming  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes  of 
various  colours  and  texture  ll)frias  lacemas'],  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28. 
Martial,  ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  laeema  was  the  L^NA  (xXaryo),  a  Grecian  robe  or 
mantle  thrown  over  the  jMxi/ium,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  v.  262.  Festus, 
Martial,  xii.  86.  xiv.  1 3.  1 36. 

Tl)e  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great-coat  or  surtout,  resembling 
the  laeema,  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENULA,  which  was 
worn  above  the  tunic,  Suet.  Ner.  48.,  having  likewise  a  hood  (caput 
vel  capitium\  Plin.  xxiv.  15.,  used  chiefiy  on  journeys  and  m  the 
army,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  33.  MU.  10.  SexL  38.  Juv,  v.  78.  Senec.  Ep. 
87.  N.  Q.  iv.  6.,  also  in  the  city.  Suet.  Cic.  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev, 
27*9  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile,  or  hair,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  called  GAUSAPA,  sing,  etplur.  vel  -e;  Petron.  28.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers.  v.  46.,  or  GausapHna  pomula.  Martial.  vL 
59.  xiv.  145.  147.»  of  various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and 
womeot  Md^  sometimes  made  of  skins,  Soortba,  Festus^  MartiaL 
xiv.  130. 

The  mBUary  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an  open 
woollen  garmenti  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes,  and 


SAGUM  —  FASCLB  —  CALCEUS  —  SOLSA*  365 

fiutened  before  with  clasps,  Suei.  Aug.  26.  SU.  xvii.  531%;  b  danger- 
ous conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city*,  by  all  except  Uiose  of  coor 
sular  dignity,  Cic,  PML  viiL  11^  as  in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years* 
Ztt7.  ^pit.  72,  73.  PiUerc.  ii.  16.  Distento  aago  impoiiium  in  mbkme 
jaciare,  to  toss  in  a  blanket.  Suet.  0th.  2.  Mc^iial,  i.  4.  7.f 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used  somev 
times  to  wrap  their  legs  and  tliighs  with  pieces  of  doth  (FASCIiBy 
vel  -ioke,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named,  from  the  parts  which  they 
covered,  TIBJ ALIA  and  FEMINALIA  or  Femoralia^  L  e.  ttgvanmUi 
abiarum  el  femorumy  Suet.  Aug.  82.,  similar  to  what  are  mentionedt 
ExotL  xxviil.  42.  LeviL  vi.  10.  xvL  4.  Ezek,  xliv.  18. ;  used  first,  pro- 
bably, by  persons  in  bad  health,  Cic  BruL  60.  HwraJU  Sal.  ii.  3.  255« 
Ouinctil,  xi.  3.  144.;  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,  Cic. 
Alt  ii.  3.  ffar.  Resp.  21.  Suet  Aug.  82. ;  who  likewise  had  mufflers  to 
keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  vel  Focahy  singi 
(a  faucibus),  HorcU.  et  QuinctiL  ibid.  MartiaL  iv.41«  vi.  41.  xiv.  142.; 
used  chiefly  by  orators.  Ibid,  et  GW7.  xL  9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief 
(SUDARIUM)  for  that  purpose,  Suet  Ner.  51. 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legs  (pmamenia  circa  cruray^ 
called  PERiSCELIDES,  Horat Ep.  i.  17.56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet  (calceammta  vel 
tegumenta  peduniy  Cic  Tusc  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  (^CALCEUS,  M^niAa^  a  shoe),  covered  the  whole  foot,  some^ 
what  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point 
or  string  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel  Lioula),  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  40^ 
MartiaL  iu  29.  51.  The  other  (SOLEA,  o-ou^e^Xicy,  a  slipper  or  sandal^ 
quod  solo  pedis  stdgiciaturf  Festus)  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot» 
and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strmgs,  (teretibus  habenis 
vel  obstrigillis  vinctoy  Gell.  xiii.  21.,  amentis,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  14.) 
hence  called  Yincula,  Ovid.  Fast  iu  324.  Of  the  latter  kmd  there 
were  various  sorts :  Crbpidje,  vel  -dul^  lb.  Cic.  Eabir,  Post  27* 
Jlorat  Sat  i.  3.  127.  GALLioff:,  Cic.  Phil  ii.  30.  GeU.  xiiL  21.  &c; 
and  those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  discaUxati  (<innr^Tot)» 
pedibus  intectiSf  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  Pujbcasia,  Senec*  de 
Benef,  vii.  21. 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person  went 
abroad,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin.  Elpist  vii.  3.  Suet  Aug.  73. ;  whence  he  put 
them  off  (calceos  et  vestimerUa  mutavit)^  and  put  on  (induebai  vel  m- 
ducebat)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a  iourney,  Cic.  Mil.  10.  Caligula 
permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio,  lix.  7.» 
as  he  himself  did  in  public.  Suet  52. 

Slippers  (sokai)  were  used  at  feasts.  Phut  Truc^  iL  4.  13.   ffarat 

*  lo  times  of  public  oaUroity,  Myi  Ferrarius,  the  texuiton  laid  by  the  Latidavep 
and  appeared  only  io  the  habit  of  kolgbtt ;  the  magistrate!  threw  aside  the  prtBtetdOf 
and  came  abroad  in  the  senatorian  garb ;  the  knights  left  off  their  rings,  and  the 
commons  changed^ their  gowns  for  the  ta^um  or  military  coat. — De  Re  Vettiar,  L 
c.  27. 

•Y  The  abotU  was  a  cloak  peculiar  to  the  military :  a  larger  tad  coarser  kind  wair 
also  worn  by  philosophers. — Juv.  Sat,  iii.  115.  Of  more  costly  materials,  and 
glowing  colonr^  it  was  sometimes  the  distinction  of  the  rkb  and  great.  —  iSWf. 
Calig.  35.     Juv.  SiU.  !▼.  76. 
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Sat.  ii.  B,  ??•  .^  (•  Is.  15. ;  bat  thej  put  them  off  when  about  to 
eat,  MarHoL  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for  a  man  to  appear 
in  public  in  slippers  (iofeatus),  Cic  Har.  Kesp.  21.  Verr.  v.  .^^S.  Pis.  6. 
Liv.  xxix.  19.  ^uet.  Cul.  352.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public, 
Plata.  Tryc.  ii  &. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up  to  the 
middle  of  their  legs,  HoreU.  Sat.  i.  6.  26  They  had  a  golden  or  stiver 
crescent  (iuna  vel  lunuia,  i.  e.  litera  C)*  on  the  top  of  the  foot, 
Jm>e$ml.  vii.  192. ;  hence  the  shoe  is  called  luruUa  pdUsy  Martial,  i.  50., 
and  the  foot  hmatap/anta^  Id.  ii.  29.  This  seems  to  have  been  jiecu- 
liar  to  Patrician  senators,  Sckolicut.  in  Juvenal.  /  hence  it  is  called 
Patricia  luka,  Stat  Sylv.  v.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art  Am.  iii.  271. , 
sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple  (rttbri^  mullein  et  purpurei),  Pers. 
V.  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  JEn.  i,  34-1.,  yellow  (lutei  vel  ceret\  Catull. 
lix.  9.&C.,  adorned  with  embroidery  and  pearls,  particularly  tne  upper 
leathers  or  upper  parts  (crepidarum  cbstraguld).  Pirn.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  8hoes  were  generally  black  ;  some  wore  them  scarlet  or  red 
[those  who  had  borne  any  curule  office  adopted  the  latter  colour], 
Martial,  ii.  29.  8.,  as  Julius  Ceesar,2>fo  xliii.  43.,  and  especially  under 
the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  PUtuL 
Baoeh  ii.  3.  97.  Senec  ii.  12.  Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  They  were  some- 
times turned  up  in  the  point,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei 
npandif  Cic  de  Nat.  D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their  shoes, 
and  plebeians  only  one,  Isid.  xix.  34.  Senec,  de  Tranquill.  Anim. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought  leather  (ex 
eoriocrudo),  called  PERONES,  Virg.  jEn.  vii.  90.,  as  did  also  the 
Marti,  Hemlciy  and  Vestini^  who  were  likewise  clothed  in  skins, 
Juvenal  xiv.  195.  &c.  It  was  long  before  they  learned  the  use  of 
tanned  leather,  (Alut^e;  ex  cdumine  (of  alum),  quo  pel/es  subige^ 
banturj  ut  molU&resJierent),  which  was  made  of  various  colours,  MartiaL 
il  29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes  (soleie  ligneai)^ 
which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parricide,  Auct.  ad 
Heren.  \.  \S.de Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these,  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country  people, 
called  ScuLPONEJE,  Cato  de  Re  P.  59.,  with  which  they  sometimes 
struck  one  another  in  the  face  (o$  batuebant),  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  8.  59.,  as 
courtesans  used  to  treat  their  lovers  (commitigare  ianda/io  caput)^ 
Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  456.     Thus  Omphale  used  Hercules,  Id. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  CalIg^,  sometimes  shod 
with  nails  (clavis  suffixai)  —  see  p.  319. ;  of  the  comedians,  SOCCI, 
•Uppers,  ollen  put  for  tolem;  of  the  tragedians,  Cothurni.  See 
p.  309.  ^ 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks,  or  coverings  for  the  feet,  made 
of  wool  or  goats'  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial,  xiv.  140. 

The  Romans,  also,  had  iron  shoes  (Sole^e  ferret)  for  mules  and 
horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  the 

*  This  origtiMdly  represented  the  numeral  C,  in  allusion  to  the  100  members  of 
whom  tlie  senate  was  at  first  composed. 
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foot,  to  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  off,  CaiuiL  xviii.  £6. 
Suet.  Ner,  SO.  Vesp.  2S.  Plin,  xxx.  11.  8.  49.;  sometimes  of  silver 
or  gold,  ( Poppcea  conjtuc  NeronU  delicaHoribus  jumerUis  sttis  toieas  ex 
auro  quoque  induerey)  Id.  xxxiii.  11.  s  49.    Die.  ixit.  28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  g)oves  (chtrotheae  rel 
mamciB) ;  but  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Uoinan  writers. 
Homer*  Odyts.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.,  with  fingers  (digitaUa^  "Um)^ 
Varr.  R.  H.  i. 55.^  and  without  them;  what  we  call  miUeiu. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  heads  bare  (capite  aperio)i  as 
we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sacred  rites,  games, 
festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence,  of  all  the  honours  decreed 
to  Csesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  with 
that  of  always  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness, 
Suet.  Jul.  45.,  which  was  reckoned  a  deformitv  among  the  Romans, 
Odd.  Art.  Am.  iii.  250.  Tacit  Annal.  iv.  57.  Suet.  Domit.  18.  JuvenaL 
iv.  258. ;  as  among  the  Jews,  2  Kitigst  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat  or 
wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown  (Jaciniam 
vel  nnum  togte  in  caput  reficere),  which  they  took  off  when  they  met 
any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  show  respect,  as  the  consuls^  &c« 
Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  Qwest.  Rom.  10.  —  See  p.  102. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites,  but  those  of 
Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  405.  Liv,  i.  26. ;  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  extreme  danger,  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1.  77.  Petron.  7.  90.;  in  grief 
or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  river,  or 
the  like,  Horat.  ScU.  ii.  3.  37.  Liv.  iv.  12.  Thus  Caesar,  when  assas* 
sinated  in  the  senate-house,  Suet.  Cces.  82. ;  Pompey,  when  slain  in 
Egypt,  Dio.  xlii.  4.;  Crassus,  when  defeated  by  the  Parthians, 
Plutarch. ;  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  Forum,  Iav.  iii.  49.  So 
criminals,  when  executed,  Liv  i.  26.  SiL  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  conical  cap  or  bonnet  of 
white  woollen  stuff  (^PILEUS,  vel  -Mm),  UoraL  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial, 
xi.  7.  xiv.  1.  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist.  18.;  which  was  also  worn 
by  slaves,  hence  called  pilbati,  when  made  free,  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 
PlauU  Amph  i.  303.,  or  sold,  Gell.  vii.  8.  (see  p.  32.)  whence  pileut 
IS  put  for  liberty,  Suet.  Tib.  4.  MartiaL  ii.  48.  4. ;  likewise  by  the  old 
and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  L  783. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap,  like  a  helmet  (GAL£- 
RUS,  vel  -Km),  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  688.* ;  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
(Petasus),  Suet.  Aug.  82.  [similar  to  that  represented  on  the  statues 

•  To  the  hftt  or  cap  (  Galerus)  was  attached  a  t>aiid  or  twitted  lace  which  was  tied 
under  the  chin.     So  Juvenni,  viii.  'i07.  :  — 

<*  Credamus  tuiiicm.  de  faucibus  aurea  cum  se 
Porrigat  et  longo  jactetur  spira  galero  :*' 

OracckMs,  the  individual  alluded  to,  was  a  nobleman  who  entered  the  Amphi- 
theatre as  a  Uetiarius;  and,  in  addition  to  .the  evidence  of  his  Tunicn,  his  band  or 
lace  also  being  of  gold,  showed  that  he  was  no  common  gladiator.  GiflTord  obsenres, 
that  **  he  was  base  enough  to  enter  the  lists  in  the  magnificent  hat  and  tunic  of  the 
Satii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  of  whom  he  was  probal)ly  the  chief.'* —  See  p.  25:1.  267. 
8erwH»  on  Virg.  JEn.  ii  683.  **  Suetonius  tria  genera  pileorum  dixit,  quibus  sacer* 
dotes  utuntur,  apicem,  tutulum,  galerum."  The  ^Miv/iM  is  thus  explained  by  Festut: 
"  pileus  lanatua,  forma  metaii  figuratumi  quo  flamioes  et  pontifices  utttatur." 
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ofthe  godMarcQf^.]  Heacm  peiatahit^  prepared  for  a  jourP€y>  €Xe. 
Fam.  XV.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the  uae  or  a  liat  suniuur  to  this  in 
the  theatre,  as  a  screen  0*001  the  heat,  Dio.  Hx.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or 
GcUeruif  mixing  &lse  hair  {crmmfitH  vel  mppoM^  with  it,  SMkeaL, 
tn  JuvmaL^u  12Q. — So  likewise  warriors,  ^S^  1.  4<M«.,  who  s<»me- 
times  also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather  (CUDO  rel  -on),  6il. 
viii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  oi  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple.  They  seldora 
went  abroad ;  and,  when  they  did,  they  almost  always  had  their  ikces 
veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  diress  became  with 
many  the  chief  object  of-  attention ;  hence  a  woman's  toilette  and 
ornwnents  were  called  MUNDUS  MUUEBRIS,  her  world,  MM. 
xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  ridiest  perfumes,  (Mi*  Met 
V.  55.  TUmlL  iii.  4.  28. ;  and  sometimes  painted  it,  Tib.  i.  9. '  4S. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  16S.  (oomam  rtOilabant  vel  inoendebani),  made  it 
appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition  or  wash,  a  Oxivimm 
or  ley,  (lixivo  vel  -vd  cm^rt^  vel  cmtrt  Hxiviiy  Val.  Max.  iL  1. 5.  Plb. 
xiv.  20.  Spumd  Batdvd  vel  eausticd^  i.  e.  tcqtone^  with  soap,  MarOaL 
viii.  S3.  2a  xiv.  26.  Suei.  CaL  47.  Plin.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51.),  but 
never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention ;  first  introduced 
in  France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  friazled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons 
{eaJMoftrro  vel  caktmistris  vibrabantj  crispabcmiy  vel  iniorqyebani)f 
Virg.  ^n.  xiu  100.  Cic  Brut.  75. ;  hence  coma  calamutratOy  firiszled 
hair,  Cic.  SexL  8.  Homo  ealamutttUuSy  by  way  of  contempt,  Cic  pott 
rtd^  in  Sen.  6.  PkmL  A$in.  iii.  3.  37* ;  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a 
great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of  curls,  Juvenai.  vi.  501.  Hence 
Altum  calibndrum,  i.  e.  capHUHum  adulierinum  vel  caqnllamentum^ 
Suet.  Cal.  11.,  m  gakri  vel  galea  modum  iuggestwny  TertuU.  de  Cult. 
Fcsm.  7. ;  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  tuggestus 
vel  -ttifi  oooi€S,  as  a  building,  SkU,  Syh.  i.  2.  114.  Coma  in  gradue 
formaiOf  into  stories.  Suet  lier.  51.  QmnetiL  xii.  Flexua  eineinnomm 
vel  annuhrum^  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls ;  fimbrut  vel  etrn,  the 
extremities  or  ends  of  the  curls,  Cie.Pis.  11.  JuvenaL  xiii.  165.  The 
locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair-pms  (erinoHs  oetis),  Plropert. 
iii.  9.  53.  Dio.  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair  (m  crine 
componendo)  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cimbrarii,  Horat  Sai. 
i.  2.  98. ;  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if  a  single  lock  was  im- 
properly placed,  (si  unus  de  toto  peccaverat  orbe  comarum  AnnuluSf 
tncetid  non  bene  Jixue  acu);  the  whip  (Taurea,  i.  e.flagrum  vel 
sem^ka  de  pene  taurino^  was  presently  applied,  JuvenaL  vi.  491.,  or 
the  mirror  (Speculum),  made  of  pohshed  brass  or  steel,  of  tin  or 
silver,  Plin.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48.,  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  die  offender, 
Martial^  ii.  66.*     A  number  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing 

•  «  Some  of  the  female  busts,  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  sscribed  fo 
the  age  of  Nero,  exhibit  heiul-dresses,  which,  from  siie  and  trouMesome  execution, 
must  have  cost  inexpert  hairdressers  and  omamenters  many  a  stripe.**—-  Blair,  p.  945. 

The  passages  to  which  Adam  refers  are  satirical,  and  it  no  more  follows  that 
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but  give  dtredicms,  JwomuL  iUd.  Every  woman  of  ftshion  had  at 
least  one  female  hair-dresser  (ornatrix),  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  16. 
ii.  7. 17.  23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precioas  8tone8» 
Ovid.  Ihr.  XV.  75.  xxi.  89*  ManiL  v.  518.;  sometimes  with  crowns 
or  garlands  and  diaplets  of  flowers  (corofUB  et  sertd)^  Plaul.  Asin, 
iv«  1 .  5S. ;  bound  with  fillets  or  ribanos  of  various  colours  (mno/lfir 
vitta  velfasciiBy,  Ovid.  Met.  L  477.  iv.  6. 

Ihe  head-dresa  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  diffenent  from  those 
of  virgins,  Properi,  iv.  12.  34.   Virg.  JBn.  ii.  168. 

RilKBods  (VlTTiE)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  modest  women  \ 
htnoe  ViUa  ienuesy  tnsigne  pudorisy  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  31.  NilmiM 
cum  viitdi  L  e.  cum  mnliere  pudicd  et  ccutdy  Id.  Rem.  Am.  386.,  and, 
joiatd  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge  of  matrons.  Id.  TrisL  ii.  247. ; 
hence  JBt  vosy  quU  vilta  longaque  vestis  abestf  i.  e.  mpudtdBs  Id.  Fast, 
iv.  184. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres,  (Mitrs, 
vd  im^i0l£ts)»  Juvenal,  iii.  66.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  216.  Cic.  de  Resp. 
Harusp.  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  effeminate^ 
Cic,  Batnr.  Post.  10. ;  aild  what  was  still  more  so,  coverings  for  the 
cheeks,  tied  with  bands  (redimicula  vel  hgamina)  under  the  chin,, 
Virg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.  ProperL  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (reticulum  auraium)  was  used  for  en* 
closing  the  hair  behind,  Juvenal.-  ii.  96.,  called  vesica  from  its  thinness, 
MartiaL  viii.  33.  19. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics  (medicamina  vel  Unoeinia),  and 
washes  or  wash^balls  {megmaJta)y  to  improve  their  coloury  Ovid,  Med. 
Fac  51.,  &C.  Senec.  Helv.  16.  They  covered  their  face  with  a  thick 
paste  (mulio  pane  vel  tectorio)^  which  they  wore  at  home,  Ju»enaL 
vi.  460.  &c 

Poppsea,  the  wif&of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  o^  pomatum  or  ointment 
to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POPP^ANUM,  made 
of  asses*  milk,  Ibid,  et  PUn.  xi.  41.  xxviiL  12.  s.  50.,  in  which  she 
used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses  are  said  to  have  been  daily 
milked  for  this  purpose :  and  when^  she  was  banished  from  Rome> 
fifry  asses  attended  her,  ibid,  et  Dio.  Ixii.  28.  Some  men  imitated  the 
women  in  daubing  their  faces ;  thus  Otho  (fadem pane  madido  linere 
guotidie  consuevtt).  Suet.  0th.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107.  Pumice  stones 
were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  P/m.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Beiint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  rlautus ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (cerussa)^  or.  chalk  (jcretd)y  to 

Reman  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of.  throwing  their  mirroni  at  their  maids,  than  that 
the  custom  should  prevail  amongst  us.  The  lady  alluded  to  in  Juvenal  is  in  a 
pasnon.  «  Why  is  that  curl  too  high  ?**  she  says,  and  immediately  the  whip  is  ap- 
pealed to.  The  poet  then  represents  her  as  holding  a  council  upon  the  subject  of 
ber  dress.  A  matron  who  has  bad  much  experienoi  in  tiMs*  matters  (emeniA  qum 
eessat  acu),  6rst  gives  her  opinion :  —  **  Post  hanc  atate,  algtte  arte  minorei  cense* 
buni."  The  poet  then  alludes  to  the  quantity  of  rows  and  stones  of  her  curls,  which 
make  such  a  difference  in  her  apparent  stature,  that  you  would  fancy  her  to  b^ 
Andromache  herself  when  viewed  in  front :  —  pMt  minor  est :  atiam  credat*  Sat* 
vL  491— 50S. 
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whiten  the  ikin,  and  yermtlion  (nUmwn  pwpurissym  vel  rubriea)  to 
make  it  red,  PlauL  Most  IS.  I0l^&  US.  TViie.  iL  11.35.  Ovid. 
An.  Am.  liL  19a  ffarai.  Epod.  xiL  ]0.  MariiaL  ii.  41.  viii.  33.  17. 
HenoCy  JuccUcBy  omruisakBy  crttaUBf  et  minianatm^  painted^  Ibid^  in 
whidi  abo  the  men  imitated  them,  Cic,  Pis.  1 1. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small  hairs 
from  their  cheek ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root  (radicUus 
veUebatU)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELL^  tweezers,  MariiaL 
is.  28.,  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id.  viii.  47.  SueL  Cos.  45. 
Gaib.  22.  Oth.  12.  QuincHL  i.  6.  44.  v.  9.  14.  yiilproam.  19.  The 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  and  eye-brows  they  painted  with  a  black  powder 
or  soot  (Jyligine  coiUnebant),  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fcem.  5.  Juvenal,  ii.  93. 
Flin.  Ep.  vL  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face,  they  used 
a  patch  (SPLeNIUM  vel  enmiastrum).  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.,  sometimes 
like  a  crescent  (lunahtm)^  Id.  viii.  33.  22. ;  also  for  mere  ornament, 
Plm.  Ep.  vL  2.  Hence  spjeniaius,  patched,  MariiaL  x.  22.  Regulus, 
a  fiumous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used  to  anoint  (circumlinere)  his 
right  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  other 
of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant (dexirmmf  si  a  vel  pro  peOiore:  akerumy  si  a  possessore  essei 
adurusX  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

Tlie  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and  rubbing 
them,  Plin.  Ep.  viiL  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  MariiaL  xiv.  22.  56.  When 
they  lost  them,  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  ffomi.  Sai. 
i.  8.  48.  MariiaL  i.  20.  73.  iL  41.  v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose,  they  bound 
them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  iL  24.  It  is  said  .^sculapius  first  invented 
thejpulling  out  of  teeth  (deniis  evulsionem),  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  HNAURES)  of  pearls  (mar* 
garUmf  bace^  vel  unwnes)^  Herat.  Epoa.  viii.  ]4.  Sat.  ii.  3.  241.,  three 
or  four  to  each  ear,  PUn.  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Senec.  de  Benrf.  vii.  9., 
sometimes  of  immense  value,  SueL  Jul.  50.  Plin,  ix.  35.  s.  57. ; 
hence.  Uxor  iua  loettpleOs  donuU  auribus  centum  geriiy  Senec  Vit. 
Beat.  17. ;  and  of  precious  stones,  Ovid.  Ari.  Am.  i.  432. ;  also  neck- 
laces  or  ornaments  for  the  neck  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold  and  set 
with  gems,  Virg.  JBn.  L  658.  Ovid.  Mei.sx.  264.  Cic.  Verr.  vi.  18. ; 
which  the  men  also  used,  Suei.  GcUb.  18.  Ovid.  Mei.  x.  115.  Plin. 
ix.  35*  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted  chain 
{iorquis  v.  -ef),  Virg.  ^n.  viL  351.;  or  a  circular  plate  of  gold 
(circuius  auri  vel  aureus)^  Virg.  ^n.  v.  559. ;  also  a  chain  composed 
of  rings  (caienay  cateUoy  vel  caienula)^  used  both  by  men  and  women, 
Iav.  xxxix.  31.  Harat.  Ep.  i.  17.  55.  Ornaments  for  the  arms  were 
called  ARMILLuE. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM,  worn  only 
by  matrons,  Vcd.  Mcue.  v.  2.  1.,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  a 
lund  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  i.  658.  Isid.  xix.  31. ;  but 
others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  riband  (fascia,  temia,  vel  viUa 
itUexia  auro),  or  a  purple  fringe  { purpurea  Jirnbria  vel  insHta)  sewed 
to  the  clothes,  SeAoHasi.  in  Juv.  ii.  124.  Ovid.  Art  Am.  iii.  169. 
Hence  Vesiis  segmeniaiOy  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a  purple 
fringe  (a  crebris  sedionibus),  Symmach.  Epist.  4.  12.  f. 

Ilie  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  Uie  breast  called 
STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  boddice  or  stays,  CatuU. 
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Ixii.  65.    They  had  a  clasp,  hackle,  or  hracelet,  on  the  left  shoulder, 
called  SPINTHER  or  Spinter,  Festus,  Plaut-  Men.  iii.  3.  4u 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic  was 
white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of  coloorSy 
according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  187. 

Silk  (vestis  serica  vel  bomhydna)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
writers  after  that  time,  Ftr^.  G.  ii.  121.  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  15.  SaeU 
Gal.  52.  MartiaL  iii.  82.  viii.  33.  68.  ix.  38.  xi.  8.  27.  50.  JmenaL 
vi.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  men,  Tacit.  JamaL  ii.  33. 
Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe  of  pure 
silk  (yesHs  hohserica) ;  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed  with 
some  other  stuff  (suhserieum)^  Lamprid.  in  Elagab.  26.  29.  The  silk, 
which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India,  was  unravelled,  and  wrought 
anew  in  a  looser  texture,  intermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yam,  PAtn. 
vi.  20.,  so  thin  that  the  body  shone  through  it  (ut  tramlucerU)^  Ibid., 
first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos,  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  26.  Hence  Vested 
CfXB  for  sericcs  vel  bombyctruBy  tenttes  vel  pellncida,  Tibidl.  ii.  3.  57. 
Propert  i.  2. 2.  Horat.  Sat  i.  2. 101.  Ventus  textiUs,  v.  ndmla,  Petron. 
55.  [Seneca  de  Benef.  vii.  9.]  The  Emperor  Aurelian  is  said  (o 
have  refused  his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exor- 
bitant  price,  Vopisc,  in  Aurel.  45.* 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  bombycina  and  seriea.  The 
former  they  make  to  be  produced  by  the  silk-worm  (bombyx),  the 
latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Seres  (sing.  Ser)  in  India. 
But  most  writers  confound  them.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  if 
serumm  was  quite  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  silk,,  PUn.  xi.  2Bi 
s.  25.  xxiv.  12.  s.  66.  Ac.f 

Silk-worms  (bombyces)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  al 
Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A.D.  55 1 » 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Uoth.  iv.  17*  The  Romans  were  long  ignorant  of  th« 
manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished  not  only  from  their  different  texture 
and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  wnere  they  were  manufactured ; 
thus,  Vestis  aureoy  auratOy  picta,  embroidered  with  gold ;  purpurea^ 
conchyliaiay  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.,  ostro  vel  murice  tinotOypuniceOi  7\fria 
vel  Sarranoy  Sidonia^  Assyria^  Phoenicia;  Spartanfiy  ihUboea;  GekUa^ 

*  <<  The  price  of  silk  progressively  declined  from  the .  reign  of  Aurelliin ;  and 
Ammianus  MarceUinus  states,  (Lib.  xviii.  c.  6.)  that  silk  was  in  bis  time  (370) 
worn  even  by  the  lowest  classes.  As  Virgil  is  the  first  Roman  writer  who  has 
mentioned  it,  the  terms  that  he  employs  show  how  little  was  then  known  as  to  th« 
real  nature  of  the  article :  —  *  Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  toiuia  Sepes,*  — 
(Georg.  ii.  121.).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  do  not,  in  thit  line,  refer 
to  cotton  rather  than  silk."  —  M*CuUoch*s  Diet,  of  Commerce. 

f  Gifford,  on  Juv,  ii.  66.,  considers  series  vestes  to  be  what  we  call  Jine  cottonst 
imported  from  India,  tlirough  the  country  of  the  Seres,  the  modem  Bocharia. 
BombycitujB  vestes,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  silk,  and  from  Stnie  (China),  a  region 
much  more  remote.  In  the  passage  of  Juvenal  referred  to,  the  totirist  alludes  Co 
some  dress  of  this  texture,,  under  the  appellation  mvUitick,  peculiar  to  women,  but 
adopted  by  effeminate  persons,  and  even  by  a  magistrate,  Creticwt,  **  quid  non  facient 
alii,  cum  tu  muitiiia  sumas,  Cretice  ?  "  rendered,  a  cobweb  vest,  by  Gifford.  See  also 
Sat.  xi.  186.  Some  derive  it,  by  syncope,  from  mttltilicius,  of  many  threads,  i.  ©, 
finely  wrought. 
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Poena  vel  Pumca,  &c.   PURPLE,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of 

shelUfiBh,  called  purpura  or  murex  ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia; 

in  MeninXf  -ngiiy  an  island  near  the  Sf/rtis  Minora  and  on  the  Getulian 

shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  LaconTca  in  Europe,  PUn* 

ix.  36.  8.  60.*     The  most  valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of 

clotted  blood,  of  a  blackish  shining  appearance ;   whence  blood  is 

called  by  Homer,  purpureusy  Plin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.     Under  Augustus 

the  violet  colour  (violacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in  reouest ;  then  the 

red  (rubra  Tarentina)  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed  (Tyria  dibdpkoy 

i.  e.  bis  Undo),  Plin.  ix.  39.  s.  63.     Horat.  Od.  ii.  1 6.  35.     VesHs  coe- 

cinea  [coectna  UenOy  Juv.  iii.  283.],  vel  cocco  tincta  [madida^^  scarlet, 

MartiaL  ▼.  23.  [xiv.  131.],  also  put  for  purple,  Horat,  Sat  vi.  102.  & 

106.f     MelUensiSf  e  gasypio  vel  xyloy  cotton,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  72.    PUn. 

xix.  1.    Co  A,  i.  e.  Serica  vel  hombycina  et  purpura,  fine  silk  and  purple 

made  in  the  island  Co^  or  Coo$y  Horat.  Od.  iv.  13.  13.     Sat  L  2.  101. 

Tib.  ii.  4>.  29.  Juvenal,  viii.  101.     Phrygidnoy  vel  -ianicay  i.e.  aeu  con" 

iexta  H  aureUJilis  deeoraiay  needle-work  or  embroidery,  Plin*  viii.  48. 

s.  74.     Others  read  here  Phryxianoy  and  make  it  a  coarse   shaggy 

cloth;  frttzty  opposed  to  ra^Oy  smoothed,  without  hairs;    VirgatOy 

striped,  Virg,  Jan,  viii.  660.    ScutukUOy  spotted  or  figured  [chequered, 

formed  into   squares  or  lozenges ;   from   scutukey  pieces   of  stone, 

diamond-shape,   inlaid  in    tessellated  pavements],  JuvenoL  ii.  97*, 

like  a  cobweb  {aranearum  tela)y  which  Pliny  calls  rete  scutulatumy  xi« 

S4.     OaBfdna  vel  -Imi,  green  or  grass-coloured,  Juvenal,  ibid,  (color 

kerbarutn)y  Martial,  v.  24.,  worn  chiefly  by  women ;   hence  Crolba^ 

natusy  a  man  so  dressed.  Id,  iii.  82.  5.,  and  GaCbdni  moresy  effeminate, 

i.  97.    Amethystinay  of  a  violet  or  wine  colour,  Ilnd.  &  ii.  57.  xiv. 

154.    Juvenai.  vii.  136. ;  prohibited  by  Nero,  Suet,  32.,  as  the  use  of 

tlie  ffestis  conchyliatOy  a  particular  kmd  of  purple,  was  by  Ccesar, 

except  to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days.  Suet  JuL 

43.     CrocotOy  a  garment  of  a  safiron  colour  (crocei  coloris)y  Cic  Resp. 

Har.  21.     Sindony  fine  linen  from  Egvpt  and  Tyre,  MartiaL  ii.  16. 

iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.     Vestis  atra  yel  ptMoy  bl&ck  or  iron-grey,  used  in 

mourning,  Sec 

In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their  orna- 
ments, their  gold  and  purple,  Liv,  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7* 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans  than 
rings  (ANNULl).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Sabines,  Liv,  i.  II .  The  senators  and  equites  wore  golden  rings, 
ZAv.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.,  also  the  legionary  tribunes,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Punie.  63.  Anciently  none  but  the  senators  and  equites  were  allowed 
to  wear  golden  rings,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  144.,  unless  when 
presested  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  Cie.  Verr.  iii. 
80.,  or  for  any  other  desert.  Suet.  Jul.  39.    Cic.  Fam.  x.  31.  Macrob. 

*  AJm>  At  MeliboM  in  Thessaly,  and  Ancona  on  tbe  Adriatic 
f  **  From  tbe  name  of  coccus  or  .um,  cloUi  dyed  with  kermci  was  called  coccinumy 
«nd  persons  wearing  this  cloth  were  said  to  be  coccinati  (Martial.  Epigr.  i.  97.  6. 
T.  34.).  Many  supposed,  with  Pliny,  that  the  kermes  was  the  grains  (grana)  or 
ftiik  of  the  ilex ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  last  century  that  it  was  estab- 
lished, that  it  waa  oothing  more  than  an  insect,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  berry 
in  the  process  of  dyeing.**  —  M*CuUoch, 
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SaL  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring 
was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  1,  2.  Suet.  Galb,  14.  ViteU.  12.  Tadt.  Hist.W.  3.  At  last  it 
was  granted,  by  Justinian,  to  all  citizens^  Novell.  78.  Some  were  so 
finical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for 
summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.,  hence  called  Semestres^ 
Id.  vii.  89.  • 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left  hand, 
on  the  finger  next  the  least,  hence  called  digitus  annularis,  GelL 
X.  10.  Macrob.  vii.  13.;  but  in  later  times,  some  wore  several  rings, 
HoraU  SaL  ii.  7.  9.,  some  one  on  each  finger,  MariiaL  v.  62.  5.,  or 
more,  Id.  v.  11.  xi.  60.,  which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  eif* 
feminacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Jhid.  Tereni. 
Heaut,  iv.  1.  42.  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  15.  23.,  also  by  suppliants,  Liv.  xlilL 
16.  VaL  Max.  viiL  1.  3.,  and  in  mourning,  Liv.  ix.  7*  Suei.  Aug.  101. 
Isidor.  xix.  31. 

The  case  (capsuld)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dactylo- 
THECA,  Martud,  xi.  6iO. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gemma)  of  various  kinds ;  as 
jasper  (jaspis)^  sardonyx,  adarocmt,  &C.,  MartiaL  ii.  50.  v.  11. ;  on 
which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of  their  ancestors  or  friends, 
of  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Fin.  v.  1.  OvicL  TrisL 
I  6.  6.  Plin.  Ep.  X.  16.  Suet.  Tib.  58.  Senec.  de  Ben.  iii.  26.,  or 
the  representation  of  some  signal  event,  Suet.  GaJb.  x.,  or  the  like, 
Plin.  XXX vii.  1.  PlauL  Cure.  iii.  50.  f  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring  were 
engraved  three  trophies,  JDio.  xlii.  18.,  as  emblems  of  his  three 
triumphs  over  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Cic.  SexL  61.  Pis.  13.  B(db.  4.  6.  Plin.  viL  26.;  on  Caesar's  ring, 
an  armed  Venus,  Dio.  xliii.  43.;  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a  sphynx, 
afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  his  own, 
which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to  use,  Plin.  37.  1.  Suei. 
Aug.  50.  Dio.  Ii.  3.  [On  that  of  Maecenas,  a  frog ;  on  that  of  Otho, 
a  dog  on  the  prow  of  a  ship.] 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  Antony,  for 
the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces,  Plin.  xxxvii.  6« 
8.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealmg  letters  and  papers  (ad  tabulas 
cbsignandasy  Annulus  signatorius),  Maerob.  Sa$.^\\.  13.:t  Xtr. 
XXV ii.  28.  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  2.  Martial,  ix.  89.,  also  cellars,  chests, 
casks,  &c  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  1.  10.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  26.  §  They  were 
affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols  (symbolay  vel  ~t),  used  for  tokens, 

• 

•  Dr.  Adam  has  better  interpreted  the  avrum  umestrt  in  Jinr.  vii.  89.  in  p.  SS9. 
where  he  refers  it  to  the  ring  worn  by  the  legionary  tribunes  daring  the  period  of 
their  command,  —  six  months. 

t  The  art  of  engraving  on  stones  is  mentioned  in  Exodus,  xxviiL  9.  11. 

\  Hence  slaves  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  them. 

§  For  the  sealing  of  wills :  — Juv.  i.  68. 

«  Signator  falso,  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum 
Exiguis  tabulis,  et  gemtnd  fecerat  udd  .*'* 

Moistened  to  prevent  the  wax  sticking  to  it :  exiguist  brief,  because  one  person  alotte 
was  mentioned  in  them  as  heir :  as  in  zii.  134.,  **  omnia  soli  fonan  Pkeuvio  brwitf 
dabit.'* 
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Kke  what  we  call  TaUieSy  or  TaUy^sticks,  and  given  in  contracts  instead 
of  a  bill  or  bond,  Phut.  Baeck.  ii.  3.  29.  Pseud,  i.  1.  53.  ii.  2.  53.  it. 
7.  104.,  or  for  any  sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be  given 
by  those  who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment  (qui  coi^mnt^  ui  de 
iynd/oUs  tssaUt  i.  e.  qui  eommuni  sumptu  erant  una  ccmaiuri),  to  the 
person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it  (qui  ei  reiprctfedus  e$t)y  Ter.  Bun. 
lii.  4.  1.  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  28.  34.,  from  svmbdieiy  a  shot  or  reckon- 
ing: hence  symbokun  dare,  to  pay  his  reckoning,  Ter,  And.  i.  1.  61. 
Asymbohu  ad  ccenam  venire,  without  paying.  Id.  Pkorm,  ii.  2.  25. 
Cfell.  vi.  13.  The  Romans  anciently  called  a  ring  unoulus,  ft*om 
wtffuiSf  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks  9aKTv>.io<,  from  dcUrvXof,  a  finger ;  after- 
w^tls  both  called  it  symbdius  vel  -tun,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to  any  one, 
it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Curt.  x.  5.  Justisi. 
xii.  15.   VaL  Max.  viL  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  persons  dying, 
Suet.  Tib.  83.  Cal.  12.;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  put 
on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt,  Prep.  iv.  7.  9. 

Rmgs  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  Herat.  Od.  i.  9. 23.  Terent.  Hec.  iv.  1.  59.  v.  3.  30.  It  seems 
any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one,  Plaut.  CiBs.  iii.  5.  63. ;  and 
Isidorus  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  32.,  contrary  to  other  authors.  A 
ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to  the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  intended  union  (Annulus  pronubus),  JuvenaL 
Ti.  27* ;  a  plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemmd)  according  to  Pliny, 
xxxi.  1. ;  but  others  make  it  of  gold,  TertuU.  Moiog.  6.  hid.  xix.  32. 
Hiose  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  PUn.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their  beards 
to  grow,  Liv.  v.  41.  (hence  called  barbatl,  Cic.  Mur.  12.  CceI.  14.  Fin. 
iv.  23.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.,  but  barbatus  is  also  put  for  a  full-grown  man, 
HoraL  Sai.  ii.  3.  249.,  Juvenal,  x.  66.,  MartiaL  viii.  52.),  till  about 
tfie  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P.  Ticinius  Maenas,  or  Msna,  brought 
barbers  from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at 
Rome,  Plin.  vii.  59.,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who, 
to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  custom  of  letting 
the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.,  but  that  of  shaving  was  soon 
afler  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it  (ctssariem^ 
erineSf  capillos,  comam  vel  comasy  pectebani  vel  camebcmt)  with  great 
care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention  to  this  part  of  dress  was 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec.  de  brev.  Vita,  12.  Ointments 
and  perfumes  were  used  even  in  the  army,  SuH.  C(bs.  67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave  (citm  barba  resecta  est,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  10.  58.),  they  were  mA  ponere  barbam.  Suet.  Cal.  10.  The 
day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  presents  were 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  JuvenaL  iii.  187.  Martial,  iii.  6. 

The  beard  was   shaven,  for  the  first  time,  sooner   or  later,  at 

Eleasure ;  sometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed,  Suet,  CaL  10., 
ut  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Maerob.  in  Som.  Sdp.  i.  6. 
Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty-hve,  Dio.  xlviii.  34.  Hence  young 
men  with  a  long  down  (lanugo)  were  called  Juvenea  barbaiuliy  Cic. 
Att.  i.  14.,  or  bme  barbatiy  Id.  Cat.  iL  10. 
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The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  barba  vel  lanuffo)  was  caor 
secrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  29. ;  thus  Nero  consecrated  his  in  a 
golden  box  (pixide  aured),  set  with  pearls»  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus» 
Suet,  Ner.  12.  At  the  same  time,  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cut  and 
consecrated  also ;  usually  to  Apollo,  MarHoL  i.  32. ;  sometimes  to 
Bacchus,  Stat.  Th^.  viii.  493.  Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either 
loose,  HoraL  OtL  ii.  5.  23.  iii.  20.  13.  iv.  10.  3.,  or  bound  behind  in  a 
knot  (renodabant  vel  nodo  religabamt)^  Id.  Epod.  xL  42.  Hence  they 
were  called  Capillati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  let 
their  hair  grow  (pascertt  akre^  nutrire^  pramittere  vel  submittere\  in 
honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but  afVerwards,  Virg.  JEtu 
Til  391.  StaL  Syh.  iii.  Prcsf.  et  carm.  4.  6.  Theb.  ii.  253.  vi.  607. 
Cenrnmn.  de  D.N,  1.  Plutarch,  in  7%«f.,  as  the  Nazarites  among  the 
Jews,  Numb.  vi.  5.     So  Paul,  Acts^  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  shaved  the  rest  of  their  body, 
all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  C<b$.  B.  C.  v.  10. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and  beard  to 
grow  ( promittebant  vel  eubmittebant),  Liv.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  67. 
Aug.  23.  Cal.  24.,  or  let  it  flow  dbhevelled  (wlvebant),  Liv.  i.  26. 
Terent  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  65.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  813*,  tore  it 
(lacerabant  vel  eveUebant)^  Cic  Tusc  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.,  or  covered  it 
with  dust  and  ashes,  Virg.  J5n.  xii.  609.  CatuU.  xliv.  224.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  their 
beard,  Senec.  JBenef.  v.  6.  Plutarch,  in  Pelqpid.  et  Alexand.  Bum. 
Eidyll.  1.  81.,  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  nations.  Suet.  CaL  $• 
It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the  Jews  to  shave  a  person's 
beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Among  the  Cattif  a  nation  of  Getaany,  a  young 
man  was  not  allowed  to  shave,  or  cut  his  hair,  till  he  had  slain  aa 
enemy,  Tacit,  de  Mar.  Gferm.  31*  So,  OiviliSf  in  consequenoe  of  a 
vow,  Id.  HisL  iv.  61. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beard  grow, 
to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Marat.  Sat  i.  3.  133.  ii«  3.  35*  Art. 
Poet.  297.  Hence  Barbatut  magieter  for  Socrates,  Pers.  iv,  \.\  but 
liber  barbcUus^  i.  e.  villoeus,  rough,  MarHoL  xiv.  14.,  barbatut  tfivit, 
without  shaving,  Id.  xu  85.  1 8. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  (tondere  forfice)  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  to  shave  it  (radere  novaculdy  i.  e.  radendam  curare  vel 
facere)y  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial  iu  17.  Some  used, to  pull  the 
hairs  firom  the  root  ipUos  velkre)  with  an  instrument  called  \oi^ 
SELLA,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  Phut.  Cure,  iv.4.22.  Suet.  Qbs.^^ 
not  only  of  the  face,  but  the  legs,  &c.,  Id.  Jul.  45.  Aug.  6S.  Galb.  22. 
Oih.  12.  Martial,  v.  62.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.  QuinetiL  i.  6.  v.  9.  viii., 
prooem.^  or  to  burn  them  out  with  the  flame  of  nut-shells  (tuburere 
nuce  ardenH)y  Suet.  Aug.  68.,  or  of  walnut-shells  (adurere  candentibus 
juglandiumputaminibu^y  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  did,  Cic.  Tuec.  v.  20. 
Off.  ii.  7.;  or  with  a  certain  ointment,  called  Psilothrum  vel  dropax. 
Martial,  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x.  65.,  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal 
calls  calidi  fascia  viscid  ix.  14. ;  for  this  purpose  certain  women  were 
employed,  called  UsTRicuLiB,  TertuU.  de  paU.  4.  This  pulling  off  the 
hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy,  GelL 
vii.  12.  Cic.  Base.  Com.  7.  Plin.  Ep.  xxix.  1.  s.  8.,  except  from  the 
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arm-pits  (akt  vel  axUlai),  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Bp.  114. 
Juvenal,  n.  157. ;  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving,  Jwemdm 
iL  99.  MarOaL  vi.  64.  4. 

The  Romans,  under  the  emperors,  began  to  use  a  kind  of  peruke 
or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called  CAPILLA* 
MENTUM,  SueL  CaL  W^ot  Galerus,  JuvenaL  vi.  120.,  or  Galeri- 
CULUM,  SueL  OtL  12.  The  false  hair  {crinesficU  vel  sv^poiiti)  seems 
to  have  been  fixed  or  a  skin,  MartiaL  xiv.  50.*  This  contrivance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca^ar 
[whose  baldness  was  concealed  by  tlie  crown  of  laurel  conferred  upon 
him],  Suet  Jul.  45.,  at  least  not  to  have  been  used  by  men*;  for  it 
was  used  by  women,  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and  for 
shaving  (TONSORES),  Ovid.  Met  xi.  182.  Ma^fiaL  vi.  52.,  and  for 
cutting  the  naUs,  PlauL  AuL  ii.  4.  33.  TOmil.  i.  8.  11.  VaL  Max.  in. 
2.  15.;  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this  ^Tonstrices),  Cic.  Tuae.  v. 
30.    PlauL  True.  iv.  S.  59. 

There  were,  for  poorer  people,  public  barbers'  shops  or  shades 
n*ONSTRINiE),  much  freouented,  Ter.  Pkorm.  \.  2.  29.  Horat. 
2^.  i.  7«  50.,  where  females  also  used  to  officiate,  MartiaL  ii.  17* 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poor 
people  (see  p.  363.)  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour  (pullaH),  and 
slippers  (crtpidati) ;  hence  vettis  terviltM,  Cic  Pis.  38.,  ServiUs  kabiius^ 
Tacit.  Hist-  tv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Plaui.  Casm. 
iL  sc  uk.  SueL  Dam.  12  f  They  wore  either  a  straight  tunic,  called 
ExoMis  or  diphth£ra,  GelL  viL  12.  Heeych.  16.,  or  a  coarse  frock 
(Jacema  ei  eueuUus),  Horat.  Sat.  iL  7.  54.  Juvenal.  ilL  170.  Martial. 
X.76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be  distin- 

Siished  from  citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared  dangerous  to 
scover  their  number,  Senec,  de  Clem.  i.  24.  EpisL  18.^ 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted  they 
shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap  (pileus)^  Juvenal,  v.  171.  PlauL 
Amphit.  i.  1.  306.—  See  d.  40.$ 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck  shaved  their 
head,  Plaui.  Pud.  v.  2.  16.  JuvenaL  xii.  81.  Lucian,  in  ErmoHm, 
In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut  their  hair  nor  nails.  Patron.  104. 
So  those  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair 
and  shaved,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
Jfoffio^  in  74.    Plin.  Ep.1.27. 

*  '<  He  lutet  immundum  nitidot  ceromia  capillos 

Hac  poCeris  nuulidM  condere  pelle  comas  ^**  — - 

used  therefore,  it  appear*,  by  wrestlers,  to  protect  their  hair  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  filthy  oil  with  which  they  anointed  themselves  before  they  exercised. 

f  "  On  the  stage,  howcTer,  white  was  appropriated  as  the  costume  of  slaTes.'*  ^- 
Skir,  p.  97. 

I  Alexander  SeTerus  appointed  a  certain  garb  for  the  servile  classes. 

§  <<  Slaves  who  were  much  eiposed  to  weather  in  the  country,  had  a  dress  or 
mantle  of  skins  (Hgeilum)  with  ■  cap  (cenio)  and  gloves  or  gauntlets  (mamca), 
while  a  cloak  with  a  hood  (cueuBus  or  eucuUio)  or  a  watch.coat  (pmnmla)  was  oflea 
worn  by  them  in  other  lituations.**  — J^iiotr,  p.  99. 


C05NA  —  PBANDIUM*  $77^ 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  fitting  of  the  hair,  that  thcw: 
believed  no  one  died,  till  ProserpUtOy  either  in  person,  or  by  the  min>* 
stration  ofAtropos,  cut  off  a  hair  from  the  head,  which  was  considered 
as  a  kind  of  first-fi^ts  of  consecration  to  Pluto,  Viri^.  JEn.  iv.  698. 
H<yr,  Od.  i.  28.  20. 


IL    ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,  EXERCISES,  BATHS, 

PRIVATE  GAMES,  &c 

Ths  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  CCSNA^ 
supper ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  their  only  one^ 
JndoTm  XX.  2. 

The  usual  time  for  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock^ 
aflernoQn,  in  summer,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  Martial,  iv.  8.  6.  [^Hor^ 
JEpist.  ].  7.  71.],  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auct,  ad  fferenn^  iv. 
51.  Pliiu  JEp.  iii.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early, 
JuvenaL  i.  49.     Plin.  Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged  till 
late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  TEMPESTIVUM ;  if  pro- 
longed  till  near  morning,  Ccena  antelucana,  Cic.  Cat  ii.  10.  Cic. 
Arch.  6.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25.  Sen.  14.  AU.  ix.  1.  [13.]  Sen$c  de 
Irdy  ii.  28.  Siust.  CaL  45.  [  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  S7.  Hist.  ii.  6&]  Such  a$ 
feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  epulari  vel  vivere  de  die,  Liv,  xxv. 
23.  Cat  xlvii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  Curt  v.  22.,  and  in  diem  vivere^ 
when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Ttua  v.  II. 
Or€U.  ii.  40.  PUn,  Ep.  v.  5.,  a  thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animad- 
version of  the  censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called  PRAN- 
DIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  CCENA  (xoo^,  i.  e. 
dbus  communis^  a  pluribus  sumpttis,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  viii.  6.  Isid. 
XX.  2.,  quo  Plinius  aUudere  videtur^  Ep.  ii.  6.),  because  taken  in  com- 
pany ;  and  food  taken  in  the  evening  (dbus  vespertinus),  Vesperna  ; 
Pestus  in  ccena.  But  when  the  Romans,  upon  the  increase  of  riches, 
began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  ccena  or  common  meal,  that  it 
might  not  interfere  witli  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ; 
and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  Prandium. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
spectacles.  Suet  Claud.  34.  CaL  56.  58. ;  which  custom  first  began 
A.  U.  393,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  (cibum  levem  etfacilem  sumAcmt^ 
v.  gustabant)^  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.,  for  dinner,  without  any  formal  prepa- 
ration, Ceh.  i.  3.  Horat.  Sat  L  6.  127.  ii.  4.  22.  Senec.  Epist.  84. 
Martial,  xiii.  30.,  but  not  always  so,  Plaut  Pom.  iiL  5.  i  4.  Vic.  Verr. 
I  19.     fforat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245.  Suet  Claud.  33.  Damit  21.* 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole  Roman 
people.  Suet  Jul.  38.  Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  was  called  Prandium  caninum  vel  abstemiumf  at  wbkh 
no  wine  was  drunk  (jfuod  cams  vino  caret),  Gell.  xiii.  29. 

*  After  this  meal,  thsy  retired  for  a  short  time  to  sleep ;  •  cuslom  which  still 
prevails  in  Italy  and  Spain. 


378      JENTACULUM  —  COMISSATIO  —  MBRENDA PULMENTUM. 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRANDIUM, 
Liv.  xxviii.  14.,  and  the  army  af^r  it,  Pransus  et  paratus,  GtU. 
XV.  18. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  ccena,  it  became  customary  to  take  in 
the  morning  a  breakfast  (JENTACULUM),  Plaut  Cure.  i.  1.  72. 
Suet.  VitelL  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223.,  and  something  delicious 
after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  COMISSATIO,  Suet.  VUelL 
13.  Ihmit.  21.  They  used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take 
this  afler  repast  in  f^nother,  Ibid.  Liv.  xl.  7*  9.     Phut.  Matt  i.  4,  5. 

As  the  entertainment  afler  supper  was  often  continued  till  late  at 
night.  Suet.  T\t.  7.,  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel, 
to  riot  {%»iJi£^My  a  k^/ai^,  vieu$j  Festus,  vel  potius  a  Kw/m^,  Camus,  the 
god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and  feasting  among  the  Greeks),  ffor.  Od. 
IV.  1.  9.  Quinct.  xi.  3.  57.  COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that  kind, 
revelling  or  rioting  afler  supper,  Cic.  CcU.  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Ccd.  15. 
JVotfioT  xii.  48.  11.  Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling,  Ter. 
Addph.  V.  2.  8.  Liv.  xl.  7*  MartiaL  iv.  5.  3.  ix.  62. 15.  Petran.  65. 
GeU.  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Comissatores  conjuration  is, 
AU.  i.  16. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  caUed  MERENDA 
(quia  vulga  dabaiur  iisy  qui  sere  merchant,  L  e.  mercenariis,  antequam 
iabare  mitterentur  :  a  domino  seu  conductore),  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  50., 
or  Anteccena,  vel  -turn,  Isidor.  xx.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fiEU'e,  chiefly  on  pottage 
(puis),  or  bread  and  pot-herbs.  Hence  every  thing  eaten  with  bread, 
or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  named  PULMENTUM,  or  Pul- 
MBNTARiUM,  (3t//^yiGy,  (jpsonium.  Called  in  Scotland,  Kitchen,)  Plin. 
xviii.  8.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  22.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  20.  £p.  i.  18. 
48.  Senec  Ep.  87.  Phaedr.  iii.  7.  23.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  171. 
Uhcta pulmentarioj  i.e.  lauta  et  delicatafercula,  nice  delicate  dishes, 
Pers,  iii.  102.  Their  chief  magistrates  and  most  illustrious  generals, 
when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  sat 
down  at  the  same  board,  and  partook  of  the  same  food  with  their 
servants  ;  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Plutarch.  They  sometimes  even 
dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  as  Curius,  Plin.  xix.  5.  s.  26.  Ju- 
venal, xi.  79. ;  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field  by  their  wives, 
MartiaL  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  of  conquest,  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury  seized  all  ranks,  S^evior 
armis  Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ukiseitur  orbem,  Juvenal,  vi.  291. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  became  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
Every  thing  was  ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite  (vescendi  causd 
terrd  marique  omnia  exquirere.  Sic,  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Gustus,  i.  e.  dlogEMff 
deUcatas,  dainties,  elementaper  omnia  qwsrunt,  Juvenal,  xi.  14.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  305.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn,  vii.  176.,  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  heroes  sat  on 
different  seats  (^^((y«»,  soUa)  around  the  wall,  with  a  small  table 
before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set,  Odyss.  i.  iii.  &c. 
vii.  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit,  de  M.  G.  22.,  and  Spaniards,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  155. 
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^ 'm  of  reclining  (accumbendi)  on  couches  (LECTI  vel 
"  'Qtroduced  from  the  nations  of  the  East;  and  fir^t  adopted 
*^  .^  men,  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  2.,  but  afterwards  [from  the  period 
' "'  Cassars]  allowed  also  to  the  women.    It  was  used  in 
le  time  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviii.  28. 
ges  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a  Lec^ 
-;   that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  those  of  Juno 
Ta  erect  on  seats,  Vol,  Max.  ii.  1,  2. 
^   "      nd  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  couch 
arents  or  friends  (in  imo  lecto  vel  subadHoy  vel  ad  lecHfidcra 
t)y  Suet.  Aug.  64.,  at  a  more  frugal  table  (proprid  etparciare 
S  ^     Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16. ;  sometimes  also  girls.  Suet.  Claud.  32., 
sons  of  low  rank,  PlatU.  Stick,  iii.  2.  d2.  Vs  4.  21.    DanaU  in 
'ent. 
'  ^   custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.     There  was  no 
cy  at  other  meals.     Persons  took  them  alone  or  in  company, 
standing  or  sitting,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCENACULUM, 
higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de  Lai.  lAng.  iv.  33.,  whence 
hole  upper  part  or  highest  story  of  a  house  was  called  by  that 
,  Liv.  xxxix.  40.     Suet.  ViL  7.,  afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet. 
81.    Juvenal,  vii.  183.,  or  TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Ait  52.     Suet. 
.  43.     Tib.   72.,  because  three  couches    (rptTf  yiklpaty  tres  lectin 
inares  vel  discubitorii)  were  spread  (ttemebantur)  around  the 
e,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Vtrg.  ASf^  L  698. 
^n  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.    They  lay  with  the 
tier  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little 
sed,  the  back  supported  by  cushions  (jmlvmi  v.  -t//t),  and  the 
obs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  tlie  first 
jhind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the 
lird,  with  a  pillow  between  each.     The  head  of  the  second  was  op- 
osite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
lim,  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
upon  his  bosom  (in  sinu  recumbere^  Plin.  £p.  iv.  22.),  thus,  John  xiii. 
23.    In  conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  almost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.    When  they  ate,  they  raised  themselves 
on  their  elbow,  norat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.     Sai.  ii.  4.  39.,  and  made  use  of 
the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands ;  for  we  do  not  read  of  their 
using  either  knives  or  forks  :  hence  Manus  unctte^  Hor.  £p.  L  16.  23. 
He  who  reclined  at  the  top  (ad  caput  Ucti)  was  called  SUMMUS 
ve\ primus,  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel  ukimus,  the  lowest; 
between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
place,  Virff.  ib.  Horat  Sat.  iL  8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on  the 
middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consul  a  ris,  because 
there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any  messages  that  were  sent 
to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ii.  3.  The  master  of  the  feast  reclined  at 
the  top  of  the  lowest  couch,  next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometunes  four, 
Horat.  Sat  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have  more^  Cic 
Pis.  27. 


$80  DBaCBIPTION   OF   THE  COUCHES. 

Sometimea  there  were  oaly  two  couches  in  a  room :  hence  called 
BICUNIUM,  QmmeiiL  i.  5.    Plant  Bacch.  iv.  4. 69.  102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests,  which 
Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the  Graces,  nor  above 
that  of  the  Muses,  Gell.  xiii.  11.  So,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
number  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches  did  not  exceed  nine,  Stichm 
iii.  3.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The  persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had 
liberty  to  bring  with  them,  were  called  UMBR^,  uninvited  guestSy 
Hot.  Sai.  il  8.  22.    J^.  i.  5.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondje)  and  feet  (Fulcra  ye\  pedes)  were  made 
of  wood,  Ovid,  MeL  viiL  656.*,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  Suet  JuL 
49.,  or  adorned  with  plates  (hracUa  vel  lamifUB)  of  silver,  SweL  CaL 
22.  MartiaL  viii.  85.  5.f  On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mattress  or  quilt 
(CuLCiTA,  Juvenal,  v.  17.  P/m.  xix.  l.^  vel  matta,  Ovid.  Fait  vL 
680.)  stuffed  with  feathers  or  wool,  Cic  Tusc.  iii.  19.,  anciently  with 
hay  or  chaff  (Jieno  vel  acere  aut  paled)^  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  35. 
AU  kinds  of  stuffing  (omnia  farcimina)  were  called  TOMENTUM> 
quasi  tondimentum^  Suet.  Tib.  54.     Martial,  xi.  22.  xiv.  150. 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing  (cancisa  paluSf  i.  e.  arwuUnes  /mi- 
IwsAwf),  a  pallet,  was  called  Tomentum  CIRCENSE,  because  such 
were  used  m  the  Circus;  opposed  to  Ttnnentwnf  Likconicum,  v. 
Leuconicum,  MartiaL  xiv.  160.     Sen.  de  Vit  Beat  25. 

At  first,  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or  leaves, 
Ovid.  Fast.  \.  mo.  205.,  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch  {qudd  herUs  et 
frandibus  lectis  incubabant)^  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  35.  vel  TORUS 
(gma  veteres  super  herbam  tortam  discumbebant  Id.  et  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Mn.  i.  708.  v.  388.  veU  ut  cdii  dicunt^  quod  lectus  toris,  i.  e.  Junibms 
ienderetuTf  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  12.),  or  wiih  straw  (stramen  vel  stramen- 
turn),  Plin.  viii.  48.    Horat.  Sat.  iL  3. 1 17. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch,  the  bed- 
covering  (aperimentum  vel  involucrum),  was  called  TORAL,  Horat 
Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22^  by  later  writers,  Torale^  Linteunh  or  Se- 
oestre,  v.  -trum^  '4riumf  Varro,  ibid, ;  or  Lodix,  which  is  also  put 
for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  JuvenaL  vi.  194.  vii.  66.  MartiaL  xiv.  148. 
152«'  LodieulOf  a  small  Uanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body,  Suet 
Aug.  83. 

On  sdemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb  cloth, 
with  purple  and  embroidery  (Straoula  vestis),  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  19. 
lAv.  xxxiv.  7.  Horat  Sat.  iL  2,  3.  118.,  picta  stragukh  Tibull.  i.  2. 
79.  Textile  stragulumy  an  embroidered  coverlet,  with  a  beautiful  mat- 
tress below  (pulckerrimo  strato)^  Cic  Tusc.  v.  21.,  but  some  read 
here  pulcherrime  ;  as  Lectus  stratus  conchyliato  peristromate,  bespread 
with  a  purple  covering  [from  conckyUumy  a  kmd  of  shell-fish,  from 

*  Small,  low,  wooden  couches  are  termed  kctuH  Punicam  by  Valer.  Max.  vii.  5., 
because  they^resembled  those  in  use  among  the  Carthaginians. 

•f  In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  it  was  customary  to  inlay  their  furnltare,  and  particu- 
larly their  couches,  with  the  largest  and  finest  pieces  of  tortoise-shell  which  tlMy 
could  procure :  thus,  in  Sat.  xi.  94.,  he  says  of  the  ancient  Bomaot :  -» 

"  Nemo  inter  cunts  et  seria  duxit  habendum, 
Qualis  in  Oceani  fluctu  teUuio  nauret ; 
Clarum  TrofugenU  factura  ac  nobile  fulcrum.** 

So  Blartial,  xiL  67.  *'  Gemmantes  primA  fulgent  tettudine  lecti.** 
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which  a  purple  dye  was  made],  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  27.,  also  AtTAiicA 
peripdiumata,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  12.,  much  the  same  with  what  Viml  calls 
superba  aukBa^  fine  tapestry,  ^n,  i.  697.,  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
vented at  the  court  {in  auld,  hinc  auuea)  of  Attalus,  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  Pkn.  viii.  48.  Babyhnica  peristrontata  constOaque  iapetith 
wrought  with  needle-work,  PlauU  Stick,  ii.  2.  54.* 

Hangings  (aukea)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  room,  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  Serv.  in  Virgt. 
jSn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  introduced  the 
use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus,  C ;  called  SIGMA,  from  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually  contained  seven,  MartiaL 
ix.  48.,  sometimes  eight,  called  also  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But 
in  later  ages,  the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the 
East,  of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and,  at  other  times, 
on  cushions,  Accubita,  SchoUast.  in  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Lamprid. 
HeUog.  19.  25.,  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitalia,  Tnb.  Poiuo  m 
Claud.  14. 

'  The  tables  (MENS^)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square,  and 
called  CiarLLJE,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  iv.  25.  Festus;  on  three  sides 
of  which  were  placed  three  couches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  empty 
for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  semicircular 
couch,  or  the  signuir  came  to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round,  Ju- 
venal. L  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or  maple  wood» 
and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  17.  Martial,  xiv.  89,  90.  tL48« 
Phn.  xiii.  15.  s.  29.t 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  on 
them ;  hence  Mensam  apponbrb,  Plaut.  Ann.  v.  1.  2.  Id,  Most.  i.  3* 
150.  iiL  1.  26.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  21.  Ovid.  Md.  viiL  570.,  et  aufebre, 
Phut.  Ampk,  ii.  2.  175.,  vd  removbrb,  Virg.  Mn*  i.  220.  627«,  but 
some  here  take  menste  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set 
down  on  the  table ;  hence  cibum^  lances^  patinasy  vel  eomam  mentis 
APPOKBRE,  Virg.  JSn.  iv.  602.  Cic.  Ikuc.  v.  82.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Att.  vi. 
1.  Epulis  mensas  onerare^  Virg.  G.  iv.  878*  [^n.  i.  706.])  dbmxre 
vel  TOLLBRB,  Pluut,  MiL  iii.  1.  55.,  &c 

Mbnsa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes  (kmxy  patmoy  pa- 
tellch  vel  discus):  hence  Prima  mensa,  for  prima  fopcula,  the  first 
course,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  1.  Sbcunda  mbnsa,  the  second 
course,  the  fruits,  &c.  bellaria,  or  the  dessert,  Cic.  Att,  xiv.  6.  Fam. 
xiv.  21.    Virg,  G.  ii.  101.    Nep.  Ages.  8.  Mittere  de  mensAy  to  send 

*  Hor.  Sat.  iL  6.  103.,/'  rubro  ubi  <;occo  Tincte  super  Icctos  canderet  Ttttit 
ebaroos.** 

t  <*  The  tablet  roost  valued  were  made  of  a  kind  of  wood  with  which  we  are  at  present 
unacquainted ;  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  some  part  of  Barbarv,  and  was 
called  cUron^^ivoodj  but  the  timber  from  the  tree  of  that  name  is  far  from  beatttiful ; 
Hid  certainly  was  not  then  so  scarce  as  to  command  an  extraordinary  price ;  yet  we 
are  told  of  a  single  table,  formed  of  it,  having  cost  a  million  of  sesterces !  They 
were  at  first  used  without  any  covering,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors that  cloths  were  introduced  ;  these  were  of  coloured  woollen,  or  silk  and  wool 
intermixed,  and  variously  ornamented  with  embroidery  ;  but  those  most  in  fashion 
were  striped  with  gold  and  purple."  —  Sketches  of  the  InitUxdions,  ^c.  rfthe  Romantt 
p.  885. 
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some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a  person  absent,  Cic.  AU.  v.  L  Dopes 
mens(B  brevisy  a  short  mea],  a  frugal  table,  Harat  Art,  P.  198.,  mensa 
opmay  a  rich  table,  SiL  xi.  288. 

Vkgil  uses  meM(B  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  (adorea  liba  Tel 
cereale  solum,  SOLUM  omne  dicitury  ouod  aiiquid  suMfinet,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  JEn.  v.  199.  Ovid.  Alet.  i.  73.)  put  under  the  meat, 
which  he  calk  #r&ef ,  because  of  their  circular  figure ;  and  quadrtBy  be- 
cause each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parts,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by 
two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg,  Mn,  vii.  116. 
Hence  aHmd  vivere  guadrd,  at  another's  expense  or  table,  JwoenoL 
T.  2,jjindetur  qtsadroy  i.  e.  frtutum  pants,  the  piece  of  bread,  Horat, 
Ep,  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  vel  caseiy  Martial,  vi.  75.  xiL  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Mokopodium.  These  were  of  a 
circular  figure  (arbes),  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  commonly  adorned 
with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Juvenal,  i.  138.  xi.  123. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv,  xxxix.  6.  Cic,  Verr,  hr. 
16.  25.  Tu9c.  V.  21.,  or  Delphica,  sc.  mensa.  Vet.  Schol.  in  Juvenal, 
iii.  204*.  Martial,  xii.  67*  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis  alb  us,  i.  e.  mensa 
marmoreoy  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  1 16. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet  (Tripes), 
HaraL  Sat,  i.  3.  13.,  and  sometimes  one  of  them  shorter  than  the 
other  two,  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  661.     Hence  iweqwdes  mensa,  Martial,  i. 

56.  11.       ^ 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths  (mantilia),  but  wiped 
the  table  with  a  sponge.  Martial,  xiv.  44.,  or  with  a  coarse  cloth 
{gausi^)y  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  11. 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat  they  alwa3r8  washed  their  hands,  and 
a  towel  (Mantile  vel  'tek,  -telle,  -urn,  vel  -turn,)  was  furnished  them 
in  the  house  where  they  supped  to  dry  them,  Virg,  ^n,  i.  702.  G.  iv. 
377.  But  each  guest  seems  to  have  brought  with  him,  from  home, 
the  table-napkin  (MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used,  in  time  of  eating, 
to  wipe  his  mouth  and  hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  8.  63.,  but 
not  always,  Hor.  Ep,  i.  5.  22.  The  mappa  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  a  purple  fringe  {kUo  clavo).  Mart  iv.  46.  17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master  of 
the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the  mappa,  and 
give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart.  ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  (lintea  villasa,  gausdpa  vel  mantilia)  began  to  be  used 
under  the  emperors.  Mart,  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  12. 

In  later  times,  the  Romans,  before  supper,  used  always  to  bathe,  Plaut, 
Stick.  V.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths  (BALNEUM  vel  Balineum, 
plur.  --necB  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their  own  houses,  Cic,  de 
Orat,  ii.  55,  There  were  public  baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Cat.  26.  Horat,  Ep.  i.  1.  92.,  where  there  were 
separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women  (balnea  virilia  et  mulie^ 
bria),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3.  Each 
paid  to  the  bath-keeper  (balneator)  a  small  coin  (quadrans),  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  3.  137.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  Hence  res  quadrantaria  for  balneum, 
Senec.  Epist.  89.  Quadrantaria  permutation  \,  e.  pro  quadrante  ccpiam 
sui  fecit,  Cic.  Coel.  26.  So  quadrantaria  is  put  for  a  mean  harlot> 
QuinctiL  viii.  6.     Those  under  age  paid  nothing,  Juvenal.  vL  446. 
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[iL  152.  **  Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  are  lavaniur  :*'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  superstitions  respecting  the  infernal  regions,  &c.]. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (octava  kora)  in  summer^ 
and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.  Martial,  x.  48. ;  on  festival  days, 
sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans,  before  bathing,  took  various  kinds  of  exercise  (exerci" 
tationes  campeHreSy  post  decisa  negotia  campoy  sc.  Martio,  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
7.  59.) ;  as  the  ball  or  tennis  (PILA),  Herat.  Sat.  1.  5.  48.,  throwing 
the  javelin,  and  the  discus  or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or 
lead,  with  a  thong  tied  to  it,  HaraL  Od.  i.  8.  11.,  the  PALUS  or  Pa- 
la  ri  a,  JuvenaL  vi.  246.  ^see  p.  327.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  Scc^ 
Suet.  Atiff.  83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls: — 1.  PILA  trigonalis  vel 
TRiooN,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it  were  placed  in  a 
triangle  (rpiyuwoy),  and  tossed  it  from  one  to  another ;  he  who  first  let 
it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser.  [^Martial,  xii.  83.  Ear.  Sat.  u  6. 
126.]  ~  2.  FOLLIS  ve\  folUculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot- 
ball, which,  if  large,  they  drove  with  the  arms,  and  simply  called 
Pila,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.,  or  Pila  velox,  Eorat.  Sat.iu  2. 11.,  if  smaller, 
with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  hence  called  Follis 
puoillatorius,  Plaut,  Rud.  iii.  4.  16.  MartiaL  xiv.  47. — 3.  PILA 
P  AG  ANIC  A,  the  village  ball,  stuffed  with  feathers,  less  than  the  Jollis, 

but  more  weighty.  Martial,  xiv.  45 4.  HARP  A  STUM  (ab  df»ci£^t,y 

rapio),  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another, 
MartiaL  iv.  19.  vii.  31.     Suet^  Aug.  83. 

Those  who  played  at  tlie  ball  were  said  ludere  rcqttimy  vel  pUam  re- 
vocare  cadentemy  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from  the  ground: 
when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and  the  person  who  had  the 
ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck  another,  ludere  datatimy  vel  fum 
eperato  fitgientem  reddere  gestu  ;  when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one 
another,  and  threw  it  alott,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  ludere 
exptUsiniy  vel  pilam  geminare  volcmtenty  Lucan.  ad  Pison.  173.  Plant. 
Cure  ii.  3.  17.   Isidor.  i.  21. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place  for  play- 
ing at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus  ; 
hence  called  Spharisterium,  Suet,  Vesp.  20.    Plin.  Ep.  iL  17.  v.  6* 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirling  along  a 
circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as  our  children  do  wooden 
hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (ar^tx^,  curro,)  and  Gracus  tro* 
chusy  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  [£W*.  Med.  45.]  Horai. 
Od.  iii.  24.  57.  MartiaL  xi.  22.  xiv.  169.  The  top  (Turbo  vel 
buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  JFn.  vii.  378.  Pers.  iii.  51 . 
Some  confounded  these  two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises  took  the  air  on  foot,  in 
a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking  (AMBULACRA  vel  AM- 
BULATIONES,  ubi  spatiarentur),  both  puolic  and  private,  under  the 
open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom.  44.  Oral.  ii.  20.  Att  xiii.  29. 
ad  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  17.  GelL  i.  2.  Eorat.  Od.  ii.  15,  16.  Ep.  i.  10. 
22.   Juvenal,  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were  built  in  dif- 
ferent places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martius  and  Forum,  sup- 
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ported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  some 
of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as  those  of  Claudius,  MartiaL  de  Sped. 
ii.  9.,  of  Augustus,  SwL  31.,  of  Apollo*,  Prep.  ii.  31.  1.  OvitL  TrisL 
iiL  1.  59.,  of  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  31.,  of  Pompey,  Cic  de  Fai.  i.  Ovid. 
Art,  Am.  i.  67.,  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  L  5.,  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides  taking 
exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  courts  of  justice 
held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  on  horseback  or  in 
vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  generally  contigu- 
ous to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  ctrcui,  Plin.  Epist.  L 
3.  ii.  17. 

An  enclosed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  summer,  was 
called  Cryptoporticus,  Plin,  Epist.  ii.  17.  v.  6.,  commonly  with  a 
double  row  of  windows.  Id.  vii.  21. 

Literary  men  for  the  sake  of  exercise  {$tomachi  cauid)^  used  to  read 
aloud  (clare  et  intenti  iegere),  Plin.  £p.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings,  frequent 
bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness  and  health,  especially  as 
they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They,  indeed, 
bad  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from  wells  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain  of  Egeria^  at  tlie  foot  of 
Mount  Aventine,  Uv.  i.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  273.  JuvenaL  iii.  13.,  of 
Mercury,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  673,  &c 

The  first  aoueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  ZHodar.  xx.  36.  Seven  or  eight 
aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which  brought  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distance  of  many  miles  [from  12  to  62  miles],  in  such  abundance, 
that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  carried 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  supported  on  stone  or 
brick  arches,  f  Hence  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant 
that  water,  conveyed  in  pipes,  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  whatever 
be  the  distance  or  inequality  of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It 
is  strange  they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent 
use  they  made  of  pipes  (JistuUB)  in  conveying  water.  That  they  were 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  it  appears  from  Pliny,  who  says,  Aqua  in  vel  e 
plumbo  suoit  altHudinem  exortus  sui^  water  in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the 
neight  of  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have 
supported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman 
aqueducts. 
,    The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  C  A  STELLA,  and 

*  "  ETery  edifice  of  the  kind  prior  to  thi«  era  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
the  Palatine  portico,  dedicated  to  Apollo.  It  was  supported  by  pillars  of  Numidian 
marble,  enlivened  with  exquisite  paintings  and  statues,  and  emblaxoned  with  brass 
and  gold.  It  enclosed  the  library  and  temple  of  Apollo,  so  often  alluded  to  by  tlie 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
city.'*  —  EuitacCt  iii.  p.  190.  A  library  was  also  attached  to  the  portico  of  Octavia* 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  which  enclosed  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 

f  **  Two  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  Anio  nous,  were  carried  over  arches  for 
more  than  20  miles,  and  sometimes  raised  more  tlian  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
country.**  —  Euttace,  iii.  p.  170. 
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thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes,  PKfu  xxxvL 
15.  Horai.Ep.  i.  10.  20.* 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths  were 
built,  both  by  private  individuals,  and  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  at 
first,  however,  more  for  utility  than  show  (m  usumy  non  obledameH' 
tum)y  Senec.  £p.  86. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air  of 
grandeur,  and  were  odled  THERMAE,  (^ifyuxi^  cahres,  i.  e.  caUdm 
itqtkBf  Liv.  xxxvi.  15.)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  although  they  also  con- 
tained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  number  of  these  were  built  up  and 
down  the  city,  Plin.  JEpisi,  iv.  8.  Authors  reckon  up  above  800^ 
many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with  an>azlng  raaffnificeoce.  The 
chief  were  those  of  Agrippa  near  the  Panthiony  Dio.  liii.  27*  MartiaL 
iii.  20.,  of  Nero,  MartiaL  vii.  S3.  StaL  Sylv.  i.  5.  61^  of  Titus,  Suei. 
?.,  of  Domitian,  SueL  5.,  of  Caracallaf ,  Antoninus,  Diodesian:^,  &c. 
Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still  remain. 

The  basm  (labrum  aut  locus)  where  they  bathed  was  called  BAP- 
TISTERIUM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath  was  caUed 
FRIGID ARIUM,  sc.  ahenum  vel  balneum;  the  hot,  CALDARIUM, 
and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM.  The  cold  bath  room,  Cella  Fri- 
oiDARiA  ;  and  the  hot,  Cella  Caldaria,  PUn,  Spist.  v.  6.  Viiruv. 
V.  10.;  the  stove  room,  Hypocauston,  or  Vaporarium,  Cic,  Q. 
Prair,  iii.  1.,  warmed  by  a  furnace  (^prapnigeum  vel  prafumium) 
below,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17.,  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating  rooms, 
(SUDATORIA,    Senec.  EpisU  52.,  vel   Assa,  sc.  hainea,  Cic.  Q. 

*  The  Julian  aqueduct,  built  by  Agrippa,  contained  ISO^  reserroiri^  and  50O 
fountains. 

t  *'  The  leng^  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  [the  principal  ruin  on  Mount  Atcq- 
tine]  was  1840  feet,  ita  breadth  1476  feet.  At  each  end  were  two  templet,  one  to 
Apollo,  and  another  to  ^sculapius,  as  the  Genu  tutetares  o(  a  place  sacred  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  and  to  the  care  of  the  body.  The  two  other  temples  were 
dedicated  to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family,  Hercules  and 
Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  Testi- 
bule  with  four  halLs  on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths ;  in  the 
centre  was  an  immense  square,  for  eierdse  when  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  it 
in  the  open  air ;  beyond  it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bathers  ;  at  each  end  of  this  hall  were  libraries.  This  building 
terminated  on  both  sides  in  a  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for 
music,  and  in  the  middle  a  capacious  basin  for  swimming.  Round  this  edifice  were 
walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particulariy  the  plane ;  and  in  its  front  extended  a 
gymnasium  for  running,  wrestling,  &c.  in  fine  weather.  The  whole  was  bounded 
by  a  vast  portico  opening  into  exedrae  or  spacious  halls,^  where  poets  declaimed  and 
philosophers  gave  lectures. 

**  This  immense  fabric  was  adorned  within  and  without  with-  pillars,  stucco-work, 
paintings,  and  statues.  The  stucco  and  painting,  though  faint^  Indeed,  are  yet  in 
many  places  perceptible.  Pillars  have  been  dug  up,  ami  some  still  remain  among 
tlie  ruins ;  while  the  Famesian  bull,  and  the  famous  Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these 
halls,  announce  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned  the 
Thermae  of  Caracalla.  The  flues  and  reservoirs  for  water  still  remain.  The  height 
of  the  pile  was  proportioned  to  its  extent,  and  still  appears  very  cenmderable,  ev«i 
though  the  ground  be  raised  at  least  12  feet  above  ita  ancient  leveL  It  is  now 
changed  into  gardens  and  vineyards :  its  high  masdve  walh  form  separatieDs,  and 
its  limy  ruins,  spread  over  the  surface,  bum  the  soil,  and  check  its  natural  fertility.*' 
—  Eustace's  Clau,  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

f  The  remains  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  the  largest  in  Rome,  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  monastery.     These  ruins  stand  upon  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hilh. 

C  C 
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Fnitr.  iiL  L^  the  undressing  room,  Apoditbrium,  Cic  ibitL 
Ep.  V.  6.,  tne  perfuming  room,  Unctuarium,  ii.  17*  Several  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  i^^ptit  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended  with 
cold.  The  cold  iMAth  was  in  great  repute  afler  Antonius  Muaa  re- 
covered Augustus  from  a  dangerous  uisease  by  the  use  of  it,  SueL 
Aug.  59.  81.  Ptin,  xxix.  1.  Horai.  Ep.  i.  15.,  but  fell  into  discredit 
after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  injudici- 
ous application  of  the  same  remedy,  Dio.  liiL  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called  BAL- 
NEATOR,  Ctc.  CJoL  26.  PhiL  xiii.  12.  He  had  slaves  under  him, 
called  CAPSARii,who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  those  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed  were  called  ALIPTiE» 
Cic.  Fam.  u  9.  S5.  JuvenaL  iii.  76.  vi.  421.,  or  Unctores,  Martial. 
▼iu  SI.  6.  xu.  71.  3. 

The  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or  scraper, 
(STRIGILIS,  V.  -»/)  to  rub  off  {ad  defricandum  et  desirtngendum  vel 
radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body,  made  of  horn  or  brass, 
sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  St4ei.  Aug,  80.  HoraU  SaL  ii.  7*  110. 
Pen.  V.  126.  MofiiaL  xiv.  51.  Stnidc.  Epist  95m  whence  strigmenta 
for  Mordes; — towels  or  rubbing  cloths  (LINT£A^ ; — a  vial  or  cruet 
of  oil  (GUTTUS),  Jut^^NO^  iii.  263.  xi.  158^  usually  of  horn  (eomeus), 
hence  a  large  horn  was  called  Rhinoceros,  «/tiMna/.  vii.  130.  MariiaL 
XIV.  52,  53.  Gdl.  xvii.  8.;— a  jug  (ampulla),  Piaut.  StuA  i.  3.  77. 
Pers.  i.  S.  44. ; — and  a  small  vessel  called  Lenticuia. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called  Unoubn- 
tarius,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JBn.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  baths,  poets  some- 
times read  their  compositions  there,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  73.  MarHoL 
ilL  44. 10.,  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticoes  and  other  places,  Juvenal. 
L  12.  vii.  39.  Plin.EpisL  i.  13.  iii.  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  12.  Suet  Aug.  89. 
Claud,  ^l.  Domit.  2.,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Plin. 
E^riit.  viii.  21.  Juvenal,  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something  while 
they  were  rubbed  and  wiped,  Suet.  Aug.  85.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5.  iv.  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  themselves  in 
the  sun  ($ole  uti\  Plin.  £p.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Sen.  £p.  73.  In  sole^  si 
caret  vento,  ambmk  nudusy  sc.  Spurrina,  PUn.  Ep.  iii.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise  {gymnasia  et 
pdlestrai)^  but  also  libraries  (bibliotheoB),  were  annexed  to  the  public 
oaths,  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  *  They  put  on  the 
SYNTHESIS  {vesti^  ccenatoria  vel  acctdntoria)  and  slippers :  which^ 
when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by  a  slave, 
with  other  things  requisite ;  a  mean  person  sometimes  carried  them 
himself,  HaraL  Ep.  i.  IS.  15.    It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear 

*  Some  appear  to  have  indulged  in  intoxication  even  at  the  Therms.  —  Martial, 

iii.  7a 

A  sene  sed  poctquam  patruo  venere  trecenta, 
Sobriut  a  thermit  nescit  abirc  domum. 

Fersiiui,  Sat.  iii.  98.,  has  the  same  allusion.     Juvenal  also  speaks  of  the  Therma" 
rum  caUceSf  Sat  viii.  168. 
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at  a  banquet  without  the  proper  habity  Cie»  VaL  12^  as  among  the 
Jews,  Mattk,  xxii.  11. 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest;  hence  probably 
the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat.  Before  they  lay  down 
they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they  might  not  stain  the  couches, 
MarHaL  iu.  5a  fforoL  SaL  ii.  8.  77. 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs, 
or  leaves,  (seria^  cororuBy  vel  carolkBy)  tied  and  adorned  with  ribands 
(tniUBy  kmugf  vel  lemmsci,)  or  with  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  linden  tree 
(oAt^a),  Herat  Od.  [i.  38.]  iL  7.  23.  iL  11.  IS.  Sat  iu  3.  256. 
Virg.  EcL  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36.  xv.  50.  Martial,  xiii.  127.  Ovid. 
Fast  V.  337*  Flin.  xvi.  14.  These  crowns,  [more  particularly  of 
parsley,  ivy,  myrtle,  and  laurel,]  it  was  thought,  prevented  intoxica^ 
tion ;  hence  cum  corond  eMuSf  Plant  Pseud,  v.  2.  2.  Amph.  iiL4. 16.* 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments  (unguenta  vel 
aromata)^  nard  or  spikenard  (Nardum,  vel  -€»),  Malobathrum 
AssYRiuu,  Harai.  ibid.  Martial.  iiL  12.  Amomum,  Ftry.  BcL  iii.  89. 
iv.  25.,  Balsam  UM  ex  Judaay  Plin.  xii.  25.  s.  54,  Ac  When  foreign 
ointments  were  first  used  at  Rome  is  uncertain :  the  selling  of  them 
was  prohibited  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  565.  Plin.  xiii.  3.  s.  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to  the  gods 
(deos  invocabanif  Quinctilian.  v.  pr.  Libare  diis  dc^es  et  bene  precarif 
Liv.  xxxix.  43.).  They  never  tasted  any  thing  without  consecrating 
it,  TibulL  i.  1. 19.;  they  usually  threw  a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offer* 
ing  to  the  Laresy  therefore  called  Dii  patsllarii,  Plaui.  Cist.  ii.  1. 
46.;  hence  Dafes  libatje,  JBarat,  Sat.  ii.  6.  67*;  and  when  they 
drank  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table» 
which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  11.  Virg.  ^n.  u 
736.  SU.  vii.  185.  748.  Plaut  Cure.  i.  2.  31.  Ovid.  Amor.  L  4.  27., 
with  iJtd%jbrmulay  Libo  tibi,  Tacii.  AnnaL  xv.  64. 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of  the  Lare$ 
and  salt-holders  (saUnorum  apposiiu)^  Amob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was  always 
used  in  sacrifices,  HoraL  Od.  iii.  23.  20.  PUn.  xxvi.  7-  s.41.;  thus 
also  Moses  ordained,  Leeit.  ii.  13.  It  was  the  chief  thing  eaten  by 
the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheese,  PUn.  ibid.  Herat.  Sat 
ii.  2. 17*9  as  cresses  (nasturtium)  by  the  ancient  Persians,  Cic.  Tusc.  v» 
34.  Hence  Salarium,  a  salary  or  pension  t>  PUn.  ibid.  Suet.  T^. 
46.  Martial,  iii.  7. ;  thus.  Solaria  multis  subtraxity  quos  otiosos  videbat 
aceiperey  sc  Antoninus  Pius,  CapitoUn.  in  vita  ^usy  1.% 

*  The  tame  nistom  prevailed  among  the  Jews:  laaiah,  ixviii.  1.  **  Woe  to  the 
crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Epbraim.**  Wisdom,  ii.  7,  8.  **  Let  us  fiU 
ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments ;  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us : 
let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  before  they  be  withered.*' 

f  «  Under  the  emperors,  Tac.  Agric.  42.,  Salarium,  proconsulari  solitum  offenri, 
Agricolfle  Domitianus  non  dedlt.*'  —  T. 

I  «<  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  46. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  qua  villula,  tectum 
Frabuit,  et  parochU  quae  debent,  ligna  salemque.**  —  T. 

**  Parochh  commissaries.  Before  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Posthumius,  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  travelled  at  the  public  charge,  without  being  burdensome  to 
the  provinces.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  provided  by  tlic  Lex  JuUa  de  Prdvincus, 
that  the  towns  through  which  any  public  functionary,  or  any  individual  employed  in 
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A  fittnily  salt-cellar  (paiemum  saUnum,  scvas)  was  kept  with  great 
care,  HoraL  Od*  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the  salt  at  table  was  esteemed 
ominous,  Fethu.  Setting  the  salt  before  a  stranger  was  reckoned  a 
sjrmbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  n  by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity  of  nn- 
salted  meat,  9td  was  applied  to  the  mind,  PUn,  xxxi.  7.  s.  41. :  hence 
SAL,  wit  or  humour ;  Mhus^  witty ;  insulsus^  dull,  insipid ;  sale$y  witty 
sayings ;  scU  AuUmm^  sales  urbaniy  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Saks  intra  po- 
mctria  noH^  polite  raillery  or  repartees,  Juvenal,  ix,  11.  Sal  niger^ 
i.  e.  amari  sales,  bitter  raillery  or  satire,  Horat  Ep*  ii.  2.  60. ;  but  in 
Sai.  ii.  4.  74.,  m/  tdgrtan  means  simply  hlaeh  salt, 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  thus  Tectum  plus  saGs 

rhn  sumpttis  habebaty  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  Ntp.  Ait.  IS.    Ntdia 
cofpore  mica  salts,  Catull.  84. 4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table  prevailed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of  Hercules ;  henoe 
called  Epitrapezius,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  6. 60.  MetrtkU.  ix.  44.,  and  of 
making  Kbations,  Curt,  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oaith  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table  as  an 
altar,  OfM.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.,  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent  word  or 
action  was  esteemed  impious,  JuvenaL  ii.  110.  To  this  Virgil  alludes, 
^n.  vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  tnu 
vellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  of  certain  persons, 
whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their  houses  in  Rome.  This  was 
esteemed  a  very  intimate  connection,  and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or 
Jus  HospitH,  Liv.  i.  1.  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or 
entertainer,  and  a  guest,  Ovid.  Met  x.  224.  Plant.  Most.  ii.  2.  48. 
Cie.  Defot.  3.  Accipere  hospitem  non  mulii  din  sed  mnkijoci,  Cic  Fam. 
ix.  26.  Divertere  ad  hospitem,  De  Divin.  i.  27.  s.  51.  Fin.  v.  2.  Hos» 
pitium  cum  cUiquo  facere,  Liv.  et  Cic.  Jungimus  hospitio  dextras,  sc. 
in^  Vhrg.  JEn.  iii.  83.  Hospido  conjungi,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  Hospitio 
aUquem  excipere  et  aecipi ;  renunciare  hospitium  ei,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  86* 
Liv.  XXV.  18.  Amicitiam  ei  more  mqforum  renunciare.  Suet.  Cal.  3. 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.     Domo  interdicere,  Id.     Aug.  66.   Tacit.  Ann.  vL 

29. 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  wh<Ae  Roman 

people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv.  ii.  22.  v.  28.  [50.1  xxxvii.  54. 

dc.  Verr.  iv.  65.   Balb.  18.    Cos.  B.  G.  i.  31.     Hence  Clientele  hos- 

pitiaque provincialia,  Cic  Cat.  iv.  1 1.     Publici  homitiijura,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally  ^TESSERA  liospitalitatis), 
or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  wtiich  each  party  kept  one, 
PlauL  Pern,  v.  1 .  22.  2.  92.  They  swore  fidelity  to  one  another  by 
Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospitalis,  Cic.  Q,  Fr.  li.  11.  Hence  a  per- 
son who  had  violated  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  him- 

the  bunneaa  of  the  state,  pMsed,  should  supply  him  and  his  retinue  with  firewood, 
salt,  hay,  and  straw ;  in  other  words,  with  lodging  and  entertainment.  Officers  were 
-•ppohited,  oalled  Pcarodti  (wdpoxo^)i  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  these  things 
w«i»  dalf  supplied.  Compare  Livy,  xlii.  1.  Cic,  ad  AU,  xiii.  2.  &  t.  16.  The 
name  Parochut,  when  converted  into  its  corresponding  Latin  form,  will  be  Prabitvr, 
which  occurs  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  l5,**.^Anthon. 
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self  from  access  to  any  familyy  was  said  confrbgissb  TssssRAify 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  anotlier,.  qiuc  mUtU  dona, 
hoipUio  guumjungerei  absens,  Ccedtcus^  Virg.  ^n.  ix*  361* 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents  and 
clients,  GM,  1. 13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  impiety^ 
Virg,j3Sn,y.55>     Cic  Fcrr.  v.42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospitium^  or  plur.  -ia, 
Chnd.  Fa$L  vi.  536.,  and  also  the  house  or  apartment  in  which  he  was 
entertained ;  thus,  hospitium  sit  tua  villa  meunh  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69m 
Divisi  in  haspUia,  lodgings,  Liv,  ii.  14.  Hospitale  cubiculuph  the 
guest-chamber,  Liv.  i.  58.  Hospitio  ukbatur  TulUt  lodged  at  the 
house  o£,  lb,  35.  Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  MariUmum  urbis  botpL' 
iiumy  L  4.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hoqntium  anUquum  TrqjcB^  a  place 
in  ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  JEn.  iii.  15.  Linquere pollutum  hoS' 
piiiumt  i.  e.  locttm  in  quo  Jura  hospitii  violatafuerant,  lb.  61. 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  {domunfiuhe)  for 
sdrangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  lefl  eiid  of  their 
houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upon  their  airrival  they  might  be 
received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle  or  principal  entry ;  Pbri- 
STTLiuM,  so  called  because  surrounded  with  colunms,  Vitruw*  vL  10. 
SmL  Am0.  82« 

The  CGBNA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  called 
Mensa  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  meat; 
and  Mensa  srcunda  vel  altera,  the  second  course,  consisting  of 
fruits  and  sweetnaeats,  Serv.  in  Vtrgh  JEn.  i.  216.  723.  viii.  283. 
'  In  later  times  the  first  part  of  the  ccma  was  called  GUSTATIO^ 
Petron.  22. 31.,  or  Gu&tus,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  appetite, 
a  whet,  MartiaL  xi.  32. 53.,  and  wine  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened 
with  honey,  called  MULSUM,  Horat.  SaL  iL  4.  26.  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  IQ. 
Orat.  iL  70.  Fin.  ii.  5.  s.  17.  Plin.  xxiL  24.,  whence  what  was  eaten 
and  drunk  (anteccena)  to  whet  the  appetite  was  named  PROMUL- 
SIS,  Cic.  Pam.  ix.  16.  23.  Senec.  JEp,  123.,  and  the  place  where 
these  things  were  kept,  Promulsidarium,  v.  -re,  or  Gustatorium, 
Petron.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  MartiaL  xiv.  88.  Plin.  ix.  12. 

But  qustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through  the 
day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  5.  vL  16.  SueL  Aug.  76.  Vcpim:* 
Tac.  11. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCENiE  CAPUT  vel 
PoMPA,  MarktU,  x.  31.  Cic,  Tusc.  v.  34.  Fin,  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  b^an  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and 
ended  with  fruits :  hence  Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat,  Sat.  L  3.  6.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  dishes  (edulia^  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romans 
are  enumerated.  Gelt.  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  S. 
Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  48.  xi.  53.  &c.,  a  peacock,  (pavo,  v.  -us,)  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.,  first  used  by  Hortensius,  the  orator, 
at  a  supper  which  he  gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests 
(aditiaii  ccmd  sacerdotU),  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.  a  pheasant  (phasiava 
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csr  Phasi  CokMdisfluvio)^  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Senec  ad  Helv.  9 
PetroD.  79.  Manif.  v.  372.*  a  bird  called  Attdgen  vel  -inoy  from  Ionia 
or  Phrvgia,  UoraJU  Epod,  ii.  54.  MartiaL  xiii.  61.,  a  guinea-hen  (avis 
Afroy  Horat.  ibid.  GaUina  Numidica  vel  Afrieanay  JuTenal.  xL  142. 
Martial,  xiii.  73.)}  a  Melian  crane,  an  Ambracian  kid ;  nightingales, 
htsdnue;  thrushes,  turdi;  ducks,  geese,  &c.  Tomaculum  (a  rUfiPv), 
▼el  IsiciuM  (ab  tiu^bo),  saus3ges  or  puddings, •/tn^enoiL  x.  355.  Martiai. 
i.  42.  9.  PHrotu  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up;  hence  called  Animal 
PROPTBR  coNViviA  NATUM,  JuvenoL  i.  141.  [i7or.  SaL  ii.  8.  6,1  and 
Porous  Trojanus,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  ^Mcrob, 
Sat  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11. 
MuUuSy  the  mullet ;  rhomfnuy  thought  to  be  the  turbot ;  murtena,  the 
lamprey ;  scarust  the  scar  or  schar ;  acipenser^  the  sturgeon ;  i^qms^ 
a  pixe,  &C.,  but  especially  of  shell-fish,  pisces  tedacei^  pedinei,  pedum- 
cuUy  vel  coNCHTLiA,  ostrtOy  oysters,  &C.,  which  they  sometimes 
brought  all  the  way  from  Britain,  Rutupinoque  edUa  fundo^  from 
Rutupioy  Richborough  in  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  141.;  also  snails 
(coeMem),  Plin.  £p.  i.  15. 

Oyster-beds  (ottrearum  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one  Sergius 
Arata,  before  Uie  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660,  on  the  shore  of  Raise  (m 
JBaiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  iVtn.  ix.  54.  s.  79.  Hence  Lucrine 
oysters  are  celebrated,  Horat  BpocL  ii.  49.  Some  preferred  those  of 
Brundusium ;  and  to  settle  the  difference,  ovsters  used  to  be  brought 
from  thence,  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  PUn.  ibid 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  and  to  see 
them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment,  PUn,  ix.  17. 
8.  80.  Senec.  Nat  Q.  iii.  17,  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table,  or  the  dessert,  were  called  BEL- 
LARIA ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  uto/b,  apples,  pears^  nuts,  figs, 
olives,  grapes ;  Pistachi^e,  vel  -ii.  Pistachio  nuts ;  amygddkey  almonds; 
uvapaeaa,  dried  grapes,  nusins ;  oarUxB^  dried  figs ;  pabnukB,  earyoim^ 
▼el  dactyliy  dates,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  ;  bomiy  mushrooms,  PHn. 
Ep.  i.  7. ;  nuclei  pineiy  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts ;  also  sweetmeats,  con- 
fects,  or  confections,  called  Edulia  melliia  vel  dulciaria  ;  ei/qwdia ; 
erustulaj  libay  phcenUe,  artologdni,  cheese-cakes,  or  the  like ;  oopto, 
almond-cakes;  seribHtay  tarts,  &c  whence  the  maker  of  them,  the 
pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner,  was  called  Pistor  vel  candUar  dulci- 
ariusy  placerUariuSy  UbariuSy  crustulariusy  &c. 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who  put  them 
in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  {pisiar  et  coquutvei  coeus)  were  the 
same,  Feehu.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasionally,  PlamJt  AuL 
ii.  4.  185.  Pseud,  iii.  %  3.  30.,  whose  distinguishing  badge  was  a  knife 
irhich  he  carried.  Id.  Aul.  iii.  2,  3.  But  after  the  luxury  of  the 
table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were  purchased  at  a  great 
price,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Plin.  ix.  17.  s.  31.  Martial,  xiv.  220.  Cooks 
from  Sicily  in  particular  were  highly  valued,  Atken.  xiv.  23.,  hence 
Sicida  de^feSf  nice  dishes,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  1.  18. 
•  There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580 ;  baking  was  the 
work  of  the  women,  P/iii.xvlii«  11. 8.28.  VarrodeBeRust  ii.  10«;  but 
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Plutarch  sava,  that  anciently  Roman  women  uaed  neither  to  bake  nor 
cook  victuals,  Quast.  Rom.  84.  s.  85. 

The  chief  cook,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  (gid  coquina 
/>r<eenM),  was  called  ARCHlMAGlRUS,yuMna/.ix.  109.  The  butler, 
who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PROMIJS  Covdus,  Proeuraior  pad 
(Pbnus  Butem  omne  quo  vetcuntttr  homineM,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  JJ7.). 
Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  H.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  1&  He  who  put  them  in 
order,  STRUCTOR,  Martial,  ix.  4.8.  JaeenaLy'u.  184,  and  some- 
timet  carved,  Id.\.  120.  xi.  136^  the  same  with  CARPTOR,  Carpia, 
or  Settlor,  Id.  ix.  1 10.     He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hall,  Atri- 
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Aiijr  of  thcan  leM  than  400,000  sesterces,  about  82292.  St.  4(L  JbitL 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  in  less  than  a  year,  Ntwies  mdUea  H.  Sm 
L  e.  7,265,625/.  Dio.  Ixv.  3.     TacU.  Hist  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and 
the  senrants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Maerob.  Sat  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music  and 
dancing*,  Arnm.  35,  36.,  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play-actors, 
Plaui.  Stick.  iL  2.  56.  Spartian*  Adrian.  26. ;  with  fools  (moriones)^ 
and  buflbons,  Pkn,  Ep.  ix.  17. ;  and  even  with  gladiators,  CapHoUm,  in 
VmrOf  4. ;  but  the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select 
passages  from  books  (anaonostjb  vet  acroamata),  Cic  AtL  i.  12. 
Pom.  V.  9.  iVep.  AU.  xiii.  14.  Snet  Aug.  78.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5.  vi. 
Bl.  ix.  36.  OuL  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7.  Martial,  iii.  50.  Their  highest 
pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable  conversation,  Cit.  Sen. 
i4b    Barai.  Sat  il  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  efiects  of  repletion,  some  used  after  supper  to 
lake  a  vomit  .*  thus  Caesar,  (accubuity  ifunx^  agebat'  i.  e.  post  ctenam 
momers  voUbat^  idsoque  largiiu  edebati)  Cic  Att.  xiii.  52.  Dqot.  7. ; 
also  before  supper  and  at  other  times,  Suet.  Vit.  13.  Cic.  PAH.  n.  41. 
Ckh.  i*  3.  Vomuni,  tU  edani ;  edunt^  ut  vontaniy  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9. 
Ereo  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and 
throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  appetite,  (Falemi  sextarius  aker 
Jhtcihar  asde-dbumy  rabidamfacturus  ortxitn,)  Juvenal,  vi.  427.  f 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  {coena  lautOy  cpima  vel  opipdra)  was 
called  AuGURAus,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  ^6.  Pontificalis  vel  Pontificum^ 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  ^.  Saliaris,  IcL  i.  37.  Cic.  Att,  v.  9.,  because  used 
by  these  priests ;  or  bubia,  ubi  tu  dubites  quid  sumas  potisstmum^ 
Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.    Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  invitation, 
or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself  (ccmam  ei  condixit  vel  ad  ccenam)^  Cic 
Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.,  he  was  called  Hospes  oblatus,  Plin. 
Prtrf.y  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  condictaque  ccenula,  Suet. 
Claud.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  firom  abroad 
was  called  Cestui  Advektitia  vel  -^orto,  Suet.  Vit.  13w,  vel  Viatica, 
Pktui.  Bacch.  i.  1.  61.;  by  patrons  to  their  clients,  Ccena  Recta,  op- 
posed to  Sportula,  MartiaL  viii.  50. ;  by  a  person,  when  he  entered 
on  an  office,  Cceva  aditialis  vel  adjicialis,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  Senee. 
Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in  the 
morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them  (scdutare).  Martial,  ii.  18.  3. 
iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  [iii.  129.]  v.  19.| ;  and  sometimes  to 
attend  them  through  the  day  wherever  they  went,  dressed  in  a  white 
toffOj  Id.  vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  56.  13.;  hence  called  Anteambulokes, 
Id.  iii.  7.,  NiVEi  Qui  rites  ;  and  from  their  number,  Turba  togata, 

*  Dmeing  wm  eomidered  as  higblj  indecoroui  in  retpectable  person*,  Tic*  pro 
Mur.  6. :  *'  Snltatorem  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato.  Maledictum  est,  si  verd  objt- 
citur,  Yebementis  accusstoris  :  sin  falso,  maledici  conviciatoris.**  Yet  Seneca,  de 
Tfwuq*  Aiu  c.  15.,  mentions  that  Scipio  Africanus  practised  a  dance  of  a  manly 
and  animated  character. 

t  The  wine  used  for  this  purpose  was  also  called  tropis^  MartiaL  £p.  ziL  84. , 
flrstn  ^^htm,  wrto,  at  we  say,  iwrmngike  tiommck. 

i  P&^i  Ep.  iti«  If  •>  calls  these  Tintt  tffflda  aniducana. 
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et  Pajbcbdxktia  lonoi  agminis  officia,  Jws.  L  96.  vtii.  40.  x«  AA* 
On  which  account^  on  solemn  occaiionSy  they  were  inrifted  to  Bt^per, 
Juv.  V.  24.  Suet.  Claud.  21.,  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  haU. 
This  was  called  CCEN A  RECTA,  i.  e.justa  et  solemms  (tdeoque  lauta 
et  opipdroj  a  fonnfd  plentiful  supper ;  hence  eonvivctri  redd,  sc.  eomdf 
Suet.  Aug.  74«.|  rede  et  dapsiie^  i.  e.  abundanter^  to  keep  a  good  table, 
Id.  Vesp,  19.  So  Vivere  reete  vel  cum  recto  apparatus  Senec*  EpiKt. 
110.  122. 

But  upon  tlie  increase  of  luxury  it  became  customary  under  the 
emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the  poorer 
clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home  in  a  panaier 
or  small  basket  (8P0RTULA);  which  likewise  being  founa  incon- 
venient, money  was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also  Sportul  a,  to  the 
amount  generally  of  100  quadrantes,  or  25  asses,  i.  e.  about  It.  TdL 
each,  Juvenal,  i.  95.  120.  MartiaL  i.  60.  iiL  7.  xi.  75. ;  soanetim^ 
to  persons  of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men.  Ibid.*  This  word  is 
put  likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  PUn.  JSp,  ii.  14. 
[^JutfencU.  xiii.  S2.  vocalis  sportula :  compare  Hot.  £p,  i.  Id.  S?.} 

SPORTULiE,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  wei^ 
established  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  16.,  but  abolished  by  Domitian^  and 
the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored.  Suet.  DomU.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which  they 
mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices,  Juvenal, 
ru  S02.  [^peffusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Fakmo.']\     They  used 

^  The  Sporiuiih^^  ^c  find  from  Juvenal,  was  placed  for  distribution  at  tbe  outward 
door  of  tbe  house,  instead  of  ilie  clients  being  admitted,  as  formerly,  to  the  atrium 
oi  their  patrons :— "  Nunc  sportula  pnmo  Limine  parva  sedet,  turba  rapienda  togtU^f** 
\,  96.  By  the  turba  togata  is  meant  the  poorer  clients.  The  distributer  appears 
to  have  been  very  cautious  in  scrutinising  the  identity  of  the  claimants :  — 

<<  llle  tamen  faciem  prius  inspidt,  ettrepidat  ne 
Suppositus  venias,  ac  falso  nomine  poscas : 
Agnitus  accipies.**  —  Ibid,  97. 

It  appears  that  even  noble  personages  ^  ipsi  Trqjugeruf,**  as  the  poet  terms  them)  did 
not  scruple  to  mix  with  the  turba  togata^  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  dl*- 
tribuiion :  •— 

—  "  Nam  veiant  limen  et  ipsi 
Nobiscum:  da  Praetori,  dadeinde  Tribuno.'*  — /^.  100. 

No  dole,  it  appears,  was  given,  except  to  those  who  came  in  person,  and  the  poet 
satirises  one  character  who  imposes  upon  the  distributer, 

(**  Ostendens  vacuam  et  clausam  pro  conjuge  $ellam  ;") 

telling  him,  that  he  is  unwilling  his  wife  should  be  disturbed,  since  she  is  ill  sod 
aleeping :  — 

«  Profer,  Galla,  caput.     Noli  vexare,  quiescit.*'  —  Ibid.  126. 

f  **  This  most  extravagant  custom  of  pouring  precious  ointments  into  wine,  and 
drinking  them  off  together,  is  mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  indignation,  by  the  elder 
Pliny  (xviii.  3.) : — *  At  herculc,  jam  quidem  etiam  in  potus  addant  (unguenta)  ^-  ut 
odore  prodigo  fruantur  ex  utraque  parte  corporis !  *  It  was  then,  we  aee,  confined 
to  a  few,  but  it  swiftly  spread,  with  every  other  vidous  excess,  and  when  Martial 
wrote  was  common  enough :  — 

*  Hac  licet  in  gemmt,  quae  servat  nomina  Cosmi, 
Luxuriose,  bibas,  si  foliata  sitis.' 

Cosmus  seems  to  have  been  a  celebrated  compounder  of  this  unguent.     This  nuui- 
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water,  either  cold  or  hot,  JuvenaL  v.  63.    MartiaL  viiL  67.  7.  i.  12* 
xiv.  105.    PlauL  Cure.  li.  3.  13.  €^  MU.  iii.  2.  22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  {tabema  vinaria)  was  called  CENO-. 
FOLIUM;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  Thermo- 
FOLIUM,  PlauL  Ibid,  et  Rud,  ii.  6.  43.    P$eud.  ii.  4.  52.« 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods.f  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  lifetime, 
were  forbidden  to  £rink  it,  unless  at  sacrifices,  V(iL  Max.  ii.  1.  5. 
vi.  3.  GtlL  X.  23.  PUn.  xiv.  1 3.,  whence,  according  to  some,  the 
custom  of  saluting  female  relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether 
they  had  drunk  wine.  Ibid.  S^  Plutarch.  Q,  Ram.  6.  But  afterwards, 
when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed ; 
which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  Fast  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  agricul- 
ture was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account  Domitian,  by  an  edict, 
prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  ordered  at 
least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the  provinces,  SueC,  Dom.  7. 
But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated.  lb.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain  trees, 
as  the  [black  and  white]  poplar,   [the  ash,  the  maple,]  and  the 

ttrous  luxury  continued  in  fasliion  to  the  decline  of  the  empire.  It  is  casually  men- 
tioned by  ^lian,  (Hist.  I.  xii.)  fi^p^otyop  fuyr^ts  oUrtos  (wwoy;  and  introduced 
more  than  once  by  Claudian.  Since  strong  infusions  of  aromatic  ointments  in  wine 
are  said  to  produce  giddiness,  it  is  probable  that  this  corrupt  and  profligate  people 
adopted  this  singular  practice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accelerating  and  heightening 
the  effects  of  intoxication.** »-  Gjffvrd. 

*  *<  As  the  Romans  lived  much  in  public,  and  but  few  liad  the  necessary  conve- 
fiiences  for  keeping  a  stock  of  wine  in  their  dwellings,  persons  of  moderate  fortune 
were  supplied  with  a  cask  or  amphora,  as  they  wanted  it,  from  one  of  the  public 
repositories  (horrea),  where  wines  of  all  ages  and  qualities  were  to  be  had.  {Hor. 
Carm.  i.  20.  iii.  19.  iv.  12.)  In  like  manner,  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  no  regular 
establishment  were  dependent  for  their  daily  supply  of  hot  water  on  the  ther^ 
mopolUh  or  public  houses,  in  which  all  kinds  of  prepared  liquors  were  sold.  These 
places  of  entertainment,  which  were  frequented  in  much  the  same  way  as  our 
modem  coffee-houses,  appear  to  have  existed  in  considerable  number,  even  during 
the  republic,  as  we  meet  with  frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the  comedies  of 
Plautus.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
having  probably  become  obnoxious  by  the  freedom  of  conversation  which  prevailed 
in  them  ;  for  an  edict  was  issued,  ordering  the  suppression  of  taverns  where  people 
met  together  to  drink,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  hot  water  and  boiled  meats  under 
severe  penalties.  This  mandate,  however,  like  many  of  the  other  arbitrary  acts  of 
that  emperor,  would  seem  to  have  been  little  regarded,  and  was  probably  soon  re- 
pealed ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  age,  we  6nd  Ampelius,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  subjecting 
these  places  of  public  resort  to  new  regulations,  according  to  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  ten  o'clock  of  the  forenoon,  and  no  one  was  to  sell  hot 
water  to  the  common  people.**  —  Henderson^  p.  104. 

f  '*  Romulus  directed  milk  to  l>e  used  for  the  libations  to  the  gods ;  and  a  pos- 
thumous law  of  Numa  forbade  the  sprinkling  of  the  funeral  pile  with  wine ;  merely, 
as  Pliny  (//.  N»  xiv.  13.)  conceives,  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  That  the  vine, 
however,  was  partially  cultivated  in  those  times,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
Mezentius,  king  of  Iletruria,  having  been  paid  in  wine  for  the  succour  which  he 
afforded  tlie  Rutilians  in  their  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  It  was  not 
until  the  600th  year  of  the  city,  if  the  assertion  of  the  author  just  quoted  be  correct, 
that  the  Italian  wines  came  into  such  vogue  as  to  be  deemed  superior  to  those  of  all 
^otber  countries.'*  —  ifemferiim,  p.  81. 
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elm  *  ;  whence  these  trees  were  said  to  be  married  (maritari)  to  the 
vines,  HoraU  Epad.  ii.  10.,  and  the  vines  to  them  \duci  ad  arbores 
viduaSy  i.  e.  viiUms  tanquam  uxoribus  per  cwiUa  hdla  privaias,  Id. 
Od.  iv.  5.  SO.) :  and  the  plane-tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is 
elegantly  called  Calebs,  Id.  ii.  15.  4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now.  The 
grapes  were  picked  (decerpebaniur)  in  baskets  (corbeif  guali,  quasilUf 
fisdyfisAfUB  vAJiscdlai^  made  of  osier,  and  stamped  tcalcabantur). 
The  juice  was  squeezeo  out  by  a  machine  called  TORuULUM,  "ixr^ 
'^are,  vel  -avium,  or  PRELUM,  a  press :  Torcularf  was  properly  the 
whole  machine,  and  prdum,  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes 
(trabs  qud  uvapremkur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  9.  The 
juice  was  maae  to  pass  (inmsmittebatur)  through  a  strainer  (Saccus 
vel  Colum),  MarHat,  xii.  61.  3.  xiv.  104.,  and  received  into  a  larffe 
vat  or  tub  [generally  of  mason-work,  lined  with  plaster,  and  sunk  m 
the  ground]  (LAC  US),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  888.  Plin.  Bpist.  ix.  20., 
or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Doliuu  (^Cupa  vel  Seria),  made  of  wood  or 
potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over  (donee  deferbuerit) ; 
hence  Vinum  doliarb,  PknU.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which 
came  out  without  pressing  was  called  Protrdpum,  or  mustum  lixivium^ 
Plin.  xiv.  9.     Columel.  IxiL  41.  t 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUbTUM)  was  refined  (defacabatur),  by 
mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons*  eggs,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  4.  56. ;  the 
white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured 
(dijffusum)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks  (an^horavel  cadi)  made  usually 
of  earth,  hence  called  Testje,  JBarai.  Od.  i.  20.  2.  iii.  21.  4.,  covered 
over  with  pitch  or  chalk  (oblUa  vel  picaUs  et  gypsatai),  and  bunged  or 
stopped  up  (obturatie) ;  hence  reUnere  vel  deUnere  dolium  vel  cadum^ 
to  open,  to  pierce,  to  broach,  Terent.  HeauL  iii.  1.  5\.§  Wine  was 
also  kept  in  leathern  bags  (utres),  Plin.  xxviii.  18.    From  new  wine, 

*  <*  The  elm  was  chiefly  employed,  because,  in  addition  to  its  other  recommend- 
ations, it  is  of  easy  growth,  and  the  leaves  furnish  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  Trees 
thus  appropriated  were  denominated  <ir6tafa,  and  considerable  care  was  bestowed  on 
the  plantation  and  management  of  them.  Their  usual  height  was  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  but  in  warm  climates  they  were  allowed  to  grow  much  hi^er ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  Florentinus,  there  were  in  some  parts  of  Bithynia  vines  trained  in  this 
manner  upon  trees  sixty  feet  high,  which,  far  from  experiencing  any  degeneracy, 
only  produced  so  much  the  better  wine.  i^Geop,  iv.  1.)  It  is,  however, admitted,  that 
it  was  only  in  very  rich  soib  that  such  a  practice  was  allowable ;  and  that,  in  poor 
lands,  it  was  advisable  to  form  the  trees  into  pollards,  at  the  height  of  about  eight 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  Columella  assigpM  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  as  the  usual 
height  of  such  plantations  in  Oaul  (c/tf  Re  Rust.  v.  T,),"  -^  Hendenonf  p.  ^. 

f  On  the  quantity  of  this  word,  which  Dr.  Adam  has  marked  long,  Facciolati 
m^es  the  following  conunent: — ^  Lis  est  de  quantitate  psnultinue,  Produd  aiunt 
Charts,  L  p.  14.  Putsch,  et  PrUcian,  ut  in  tacuhar,  £t  produxisse  didtur  Fenani. 
Fortun.  1.  8.  carm.  5.  v.  169.  Calcaturus  erat  qui  torcularia  solus.  Sed  in  MSS. 
legitur :  Calcaturus  erat  qui  solus  torcular  altum.  Voss.  1.  3.  de  Groimm.  c.  23.  et 
ScaHger  corripi  volunt.** 

f  <*  The  pressed  skins  were  thrown  into  casks,  and  being  fermented  with  a  qnan* 
tity  of  water  furnished  an  inferior  liquor,  called  by  the  Greeks  9fvr4pu>t,  or  ddfiym, 
by  the  Romans  lorot  which  served  as  a  beverage  for  the  labourers  in  winter ;  whence 
it  was  sometimes  also  called  vinum  operarium.*' -—  Henderson,  p.  38.  JPnissum  was 
a  wine  from  half'dried  grapes. 

§  «  So,  Cortieem  adsirictum  pice  demovere  amphora^  for  ab  amphora,  Horat.  iii.  8« 
10.*'— Z>r.  Adam. 
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a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  mutimu  liber^  by  Pliny,  &h 
▼HI.  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the  year  when 
it  was  made,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  21.  28.  8.  £^.  i.  5.  4s ;  hence 
Nunc  mihi  Jfumosos  veteris  prcfertt  Falemas  Conmlis  (sc.  cadas)^ 
Tibull.  iL  1.  27. ;  and  the  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back  in  the 
cellar ;  hence  Interiore  notd  Falemi,  with  a  cup  of  old  Falemian  wine^ 
Harai.  Od.  ii.  3.  8.» 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the  wine 
poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or  spiggot,  as  we  do ; 
hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty,  Ilor.  Od.  lii.  29.  2.  Inver- 
Utni  AfyhdnU  (sc  poculis)  vinaria  toto  (sc.  roM,  i.  e.  cados  v.  lagenas^, 
they  turn  over  whole  castes  into  large  cups  made  at  Allifsey  a  town  m 
Samnium,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke  above  a 
fire.  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  11.  Plin,  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  MartiaL  iii.  81.  x.  36.,  or 
in  an  upper  part  of  the  house  (tit  horreo  vel  apothecd  ediHore),  whence 
it  was  said  de9C€ndere^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  7.  f  Often  it  was  kept  to  a 
great  age,  Id.  Od.  iii.  1 4. 1 8.  Cie.  Brut.  286.  s.  83.  Juvenal.  ▼.  34.  [nsftct 

*  The  wine  Uiat  came  from  Uie  remotest  part  of  the  cellar  was  of  course  tlM 
oklaat  and  choicest;  or.  Uorace*s  expression  may  implj,  that  it  was  part  oi  a  stock 
put  aside  for  festal  occasions.  Others  contend  that  the  ancients  had  outer  and  inner 
cellars,  and  devoted  the  latter  to  the  reception  of  their  more  valuable  wines.  —  See 
HentUritan,  p.  53. 

f  **  The  application  of  ihn fumarium  to  the  mellowing  of  wines  was  borrowed 
from  the  Asiatics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exposing  their  wines  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  afterwards  placing  them  in  apartments  warmed  from 
below,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  speedily  rendered  fit  for  use.     As  the  6uea 
by  which  the  ancient  dwellings  were  heated  were  probably  made  to  open  into  the 
apotheca,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  tolerably  steady  temperature  could  be  easily  supplied^ 
and  that  the  ve{;8els  would  be  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  smoke.     Although 
the  tendency  of  this  procedure  may,  according  to  our  modem  notions,  appear  very 
questionable  ;  yet,  when  attentively  considered,  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  more  recent  method  of  mellowing  Madeira  and  other  strong  wines,  by  placing 
them  in  a  hot-house,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  kitchen  fire  or  baker*s  ov«n«which  is  found 
to  assist  the  developement  of  their  flavour,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  early  maturity.   Aa 
the  earthen  vaaes,  in  which  the  ancient  wines  were  preserved,  were  defended  by  an 
ample  coating  of  pitch  or  plaster,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  smoke  could  penetrate,  so  as  to 
alloy  and  vitiate  the  genuine  taste  and  odour  of  the  liquor ;  but  the  warmth  which  waa 
kept  up  by  its  means  would  have  the  effect  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  stronger 
wines,  and  probably  of  dissipating,  to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  potent  aroma  of  the  condi- 
ntnts  with  which  they  were  impregnated.     Although  Tibullus  gives  the  epithet  tm^ 
to  the  Falemian  wines  thus  prepared,  and  Horace  speaks  of  the  amphora  with  which  he 
proposed  to  celebrate  the  calends  of  March  as  having  been  laid  up  to  imbiU  the  imck€ 
during  the  consulship  of  Tullus,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the 
flavour  of  the  liquor,  but  merely  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  mellowness.     The  description  of  Ovid,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
more  correct ;   for  he  applies  the  term  only  to  the  cask  in  which  the  wine  was  en- 
closed. (  Ftui.  V.  51 7.  *  Qu«que  puer  quondam  primis  ditfuderat  annis,  Prodit  fumoso 
condita  vine  cado.')     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  practice 
in  question  was  liable  to  great  abuse ;   and  we  may  readily  conceive,  that,  from  the 
success  attending  the  experiment,  as  applied  to  the  firsuratc  growths,   it  might 
happen,  that  many  inferior  wines,  though  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  operation,  would* 
nevertheless,  be  made  to  undergo  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering  their  condition ; 
that,  from  an  anxiety  to  accelerate  the  process,  the  wines  would  be  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  e  destructive  heat ;   or  that,  from  inattention  to  the  corking  of  the  vessels, 
the  smoke  might  enter  them,  and  impart  a  repulsive  savour  to  the  contents.     Aa 
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ptOnam  Hitdumque  vehutas  DelevU.']  Pers.  iv.  29.  Veil,  iL  7.  Wine 
made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  63S»  was  to  be  met  with  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after  (in  speciem  a$peri  melUs  re- 
dactwn}^  Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6.    martial  u  27.  7*  ii*  40.  5.*     In  order  to 

these  forced  wines  were  in  great  request  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  the  dealers 
would  oflen  be  tempted  to  send  indifferent  specimens  into  the  market ;  and  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  without  reason,  that  Martial  (x.  S6. )  inreighs  so  bitterly  against  the  produc* 
<if  the/umaria  of  Marseilles,  particularly  those  of  one  Munna,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  notorious  offender  in  this  line,  and  whom  the  poet  humorously  supposes  to 
have  abstained  from  revisiting  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  drink  bis  own 
wines. 

*'  One  certain  consequence  of  the  long  exposure  of  the  amphorae  to  the  influence  of 
the  Aimarinm  must  have  been,  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  would  exhale,  and  ttmJt 
the  residue  would  acquire  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  consistence ;  for,  however  weU 
the  vases  might  have  been  coated  and  lined,  or  however  carefully  they  might  have  been 
closed,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  composition,  from  th« 
action  of  Uie  vinous  fluid  from  within,  and  the  effect  of  the  smoke  and  heat  from 
without,   it  was  quite  impossible  that  some  degree  of  exudation  should  not  take 
place.     As  the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  must  were  often  evaporated  by  boiling,  and 
as  various  solid  or  viscid  ingredients  were  added  to  the  wine  previously  to  its  in* 
troduction  into  the  amphorae,  it  is  manifest,  that  a  further  exhalation  must  have 
reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  or  extract.     In  the  case  of  the  finer  wines,  it  is 
true,  this  effect  would  be,  in  some  measure,  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  the  in- 
sensible fermentation ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  extractive  matter,  as 
well  as  of  the  heterogeneous  substances  suspended  with  it,  would  be  precipitated  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessels,  in  the  form  of  lees ;   but  in  other  instances  the 
process  of  inspissation  would  go  on,  without  much  abatement  from  this   cause* 
Hence  it  comes,  that  so  many  of  the  ancient  wines  have  been  described  as  thick  and 
lat ;   and  that  they  were  not  deemed  ripe  for  use  until  they  had  acquired  an  oily 
smoothness  from  age.    (/for.  Carm.  iii.  16.  34.    Kec  LsBstrygonii  Bacchus  in  am- 
phori  Languescit  mihi :  xxi.  6.    Descends,  Corvino  jubente,  Promere  languidiors 
vina.)   Hence,  too,  the  practice  of  employing  strainers  {coia  vinaria)  to  clarify  them, 
and  free  them  from  their  dregs.     In  fact,  they  often  became  consolidated  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  poured  fVom  the  vessels,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  dissolve  them  in  hot  water  before  they  could  be  drunk.      We  learn  from  Ari« 
stotle,  that  some  of  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  the  Arcadian,  were  reduced  to  a 
concrete  mass,  when  exposed  in  skins  to  the  action  of  smoke;  and  the  wine- vases 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  generally  been  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  those  wines  which 
were  designed  for  long  keeping  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  highest  tern* 
perature  of  the  fumarium  without  being  almost  always  reduced  to  an  extract.     In- 
deed, Columella  warns  the  operator  that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  the  process, 
and  recommends  that  there  should  be  a  loft  above  the  apotheca,  into  which  the  wines 
could  be  removed, — *  ne  rursus  nimia  suffitione  m^dicatannU*  ** -^Henderson,  p.  54. 
*'  In  order  more  effectually  to  dissolve  those  wines  which  had  become  inspissated  bj 
age,  the  water  was  sometimes  purified  by  boiling ;   and,  when  the  solution  was  com- 
pleted, the  liquor  was  strained  through  a  cloth,  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  impurities 
which  it  might  have  contracted.  (Mart.  Ep.  xii.  61.)     As  this  operation,  however, 
was  apt  to  communicate  an  unpleasant  taste,  or  at  least  to  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  flavour,  such  persons  as  were  nice  in  the  management  of  their  wines  adopted 
the  expedient  of  exposing  them  to  the  night  air,  which  was  thought  to  assist  their 
clarification,  without  impairing  their  other  virtues.  (Hor,  Sat.  ii.  4.)**— /ftui.  p.  100. 
*  **  None  of  the  more  generous  wines  were  reckoned  fit  for  drinking  before  the 
flfUi  year,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  kept  for  a  much  longer  period.     The  thin 
white  wines  are  stated  by  Galen  to  have  ripened  soonest ;  acquiring,  first,  a  certain 
degree  of  sliarpness,  which,  by  the  time  they  were  ten  years  old,  gave  place  to  a 
grateful  pungency,  if  they  did  not  turn  add  within  the  first  four  years.     Even  the 
strong  and  dry  white  wines,  he  remarks,  notwithstanding  their  body,  were  liable  to 
acescency  after  the  tenth  year,  unless  they  had  been  kept  with  due  care ;  but  if  ther 
escaped  tliis  danger,  they  might  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.     Sucn 
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make  wine  keep,  they  used  to  boil  {deeoquerty  Virg.  G.  i.  29t5.)  the 
must  down  to  one  half,  when  it  was  called  dbfrutum  [to  two  ^ird% 
Cartnvm\  :  to  one  third,  Sapa,  P/m.  xiy.  9.  s.  11. ;  and  to  give  it  a 
flavour,  (uJt  odor  vino  contmgaty  et  stqxnis  qtuBdam  acunmnoy)  they 
mixed  with  it  pitch  [rosin,  turpentine,]  and  certain  herbs ;  when  they 
were  said  condirb,  medicari  vel  concinnare  vmtim,  Plin.  xiy.  20. 
s.  25.  fxxiii.  1.  Martial.  £p.  iiL  77.]  Columell.  xiL  19, 20,  21.  Cato 
de  Re  Rust.  114,  115.* 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where  they  were 

Soduced.  In  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were,  Vinum  Falernum, 
hssicuMy  Caiemtmy  Cctcubum  [Hor.  Od.  i.  20.],  Albdnum,  SeHnum, 
Sumnttnwn  [^Nomentanumy  Puctnum']*  &c.  Rin.  2S.  1  •  s.  20.  Foreign 
wines,  C^tum,  [iiniMtt4m,Virg.  Bucol.v.71.]  Lesbiumy  [Hor.Carm.i. 


was  the  cue  more  especUJlj  with  the  Surrentine  wine,  which  continued  raw  and 
barah  until  about  twenty  yean  old,  and  afterwardt  improved  progreasively ;  seldom 
contracting  any  unpleasant  bitterness,  but  retaining  its  qualities  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  and  disputing  ttie  palm  of  excellence  with  the  growths  of  Falemum.  The  trans- 
marine wines  which  were  imported  into  Italy  were  thought  to  have  attained  a  mo- 
derate age  in  six  or  seven  years;  and  such  as  were  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sea 
▼oyage  were  found  to  be  much  improved  by  it.  (P/im.  H,  N*  xiv.  18.) 

'*  The  lighter  red  wines  (wna  homot  /ugacia)  were  used  for  common  drinking,  and 
would  seldom  endure  longer  than  from  one  vintage  to  another  ;  but  in  good  seasons, 
they  would  sometimes  be  found  capable  of  being  preserved  beyond  the  year.  Of  this 
description  we  may  suppose  the  Sabine  wine  to  have  been,  which  Horace  calls  upon 
his  friend  to  broach  when  four  years  old  (Od.  I.  ix.  7.) ;  although,  in  general,  the 
proper  age  of  the  Sabinum  was  from  seven  to  fifWn  years. 

**  Wine  of  a  middle  age  was  preferred,  as  being  the  most  wholesome  and  grateful ; 
but  in  those  days,  as  well  as  ours,  it  was  the  fashion  to  place  the  highest  value  on 
whatever  was  rarest,  and  an  extravagant  sunn  was  often  given  for  wines  which  were 
literally  not  drinkable.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  famous  vintage 
of  the  year  in  which  L.  Opimius  Nepos  was  consul ;  when,  from  the  great  warmth  of 
the  summer,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  uncommon  degree  of  per- 
fection. Velleius  Patvrculus  (ii.  7.),  who  flourished  about  150  years  afterwards, 
denies  that  any  of  it  was  to  be  had  in  his  time ;  but  both  Pliny  and  Martial,  who  were 
considerably  posterior  to  that  historian,  describe  it  as  still  inexbausted  at  the  period 
when  they  wrote.  {H.  N*  xxiii.  1.)  The  former,  indeed,  admits,  that  it  was  then 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  could  only  be  used  in  small  quantity  for 
flavouring  other  wines,  or  mixing  with  water.  Reckoning  the  original  price  to  have 
been  100  ntimmt,  or  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  3ie  amphora,  he  calculates, 
that  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  Roman  interest,  a  single  ounce  of  this  wine,  at 
the  time  of  the  third  consulate  of  Caligula,  when  it  had  reached  its  160th  year,  roust 
have  cost  at  least  one  nummus  or  two-pence ;  which  would  make  the  price  of  the 
quart  amount  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence  English.**  —  Henderson,  p.  70.  In  the 
appendix,  however,  the  same  writer  givte  the  calculation  of  Arbuthnot,  which  raises 
the  price  to  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  which,  as  he  observes,  is  about  the  value 
of  a  bottle  of  very  old  Rhine  wine.  The  former  calculation,  moreover,  does  not 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  compound  interest. 

*  **  Accident  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  method  of  preparing 
tiie  must.  A  slave,  who  had'  stolen  part  of  the  contents  of  a  cask,  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  filling  up  the  deficiency  with  sea^water,  which,  on  examination,  was 
thought  to  have  improved  the  flavour  of  the  liquor ;  and  thenceforth  the  practice  of 
adding  salt-water  to  certain  wines  became  very  common  among  the  Greeks.  When 
Horace,  however  {Serm.  iL  8.  15.),  describes  the  Cbian  wine  at  the  supper  of  Na- 
sidienus  as  being  maris  expers^  he  has  been  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  its  being 
of  inferior  quality,  from  the  want  of  sea- water ;  whereas  he  probably  meant  to  in- 
sinuate, that  It  had  never  travelled  on  the  sea,  but  was  a  factitious  or  home-made 
wine.**  —  Henderson,  p.  43. 
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17. 21.]  LeueadiumyCoum,  Rhodium^  Naxium^  Mamerimumy  T^astwrn^ 
MtBconium  vel  Lydiumy  Mareoiicumy  [Hor.  Od.  i.  37. 14.]  &c  Plin.  xiv. 
6.  s.  8,  &C.  Also  from  its  colour  or  age,  Vinum  albunty  nigrum^ 
ruhrumy  &c  lb.  9.  s.  11,  12.  VetuSy  novumy  reoensy  homumy  of  the 
present  year's  growth ;  irimumy  three  years  old ;  Iguadrimumy  four 
years  old,  Hor.  Od.  i.  9.]  nu^y  lency  vetuskUe  edaUulumy  mellow ; 
€uperum  vel  ansterumy  harah;  merum  vel  merdcumy  pure,  unmixed; 
meradusy  u  e.fortiusy  strong,  Cic,  NaL  D.  iii.  31.* 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  second  table  {aUeris 
menii$)y  with  the  dessert  (cum  beiiarUsX  and  before  they  began  drinb- 
ing  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  j^n.  L  736.  viii.  278.  283. 
G.  ii.  101.  This,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  done  also  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  afler  the  battle  of  Actium,  Dio.  IL  19.  HoraL  Od.  iv. 
5.  81. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases  (AM- 
PHORA vel  Testa)  with  handles  (an8akB)y  hence  called  diotjb, 
Horat.  i.  9.  8.,  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Ampulla)  of  glass 
(viirecB)y  leather  (eoriacea),  or  earth  (Jlglinai)y  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  30. 
Suet  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv.  ]  10.,  on  each  of  which  were 
affixed  labels  or  small  slips  of  parchment,  (Tituli  vel  Pittacia,  i.  e. 
scheduke  e  membrand  excise  vel  tabelksy)  giving  a  short  description  of 
the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine ;  thus,  Falernum,  opimiamum,  an- 
NORUM  CENTUM,  Petroju  34.  JuvenaL  v.  34.  f  Sometimes  different 
kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  according  to  their 
different  rank,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  6.  t    MartiaL  iu.  49.  82.   iv.  86.  vi.  11. 

*  *'  As. the  must  was  sometimei  allowed  to  undergo  m  slight  fermentation  in  close 
Teasels,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  the  wine,  when  freshly  drawn,  would  occasionally 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  briskness,  from  the  retained  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  fre- 
quent allusion^  of  the  poets  to  this  property  demonstrate,  that  the  ancients  were 
familiar  with  sparkKng  und  frothing  wines,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  inten- 
tionally adopted  the  means  of  preserving  them  in  this  condition.  Vvrg.  jEru  u  738., 
'  llle  impiger  hausit  Spumantem  pateram.* " —  ffendersoriy  p.  68. 

i*  **  Among  the  amphora  lately  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Leptis,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  with  the  following  inscription  in  ver- 
milion :  — 

Li.  Casdo 

C.  Mario 

COS. 

It  had,  consequently,  been  filled  with  the  vintage  of  the  year  647  A.U.C,  when 
Lucius  Cassius  Longinus  and  Caius  Marius  Nepos  were  consuls ;  and  when  Marius 
himself  was  contending  with  Jugurtha  for  the  possession  of  the  adjacent  provinces." 
— •  Henderaony  p.  54. 

<*  For  the  more  precious  wines,  the  ancients  occasionally  employed  vessels  of 
glass.  The  bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  that  material,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  collection  of  antiquities,  prove  that  they  had  brought  the  manufacture 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfiction.  We  know  that,  for  preserving  fruits,  they  certainly 
gave  the  preference  to  glass  jars ;  and  at  the  supper  of  Trimalcio,  so  admirably 
depicted  by  Petronius,  even  amphorae  of  glass  are  said  to  have  been  introduced. 
"Whetherthey  were  of  the  full  quadrantal  measure  does  not  appear ;  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  were  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  for  we  are  told  by  Martial  that  the 
choicest  Falernian  was  kept  in  small  glass  bottles  (*  Quieque  annus  coxit  opimi, 
Condantur  parvo  fusca  FfUema  vitro,*  Ep»  iu  40. ) :  and  neitlier  the  number  of  th§ 
guests,  nor  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  supposing  it  to  have  been  genuine,  would  have 
justified  the  use  of  full-sized  amphorae,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to.'* —  J7«n- 
derton,  p.  £8. 

\  The  sentiments  of  Fliny,  in  condemnation  of  this  meanness,  are  worthy  of 
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49.  SueL  Cm.  48.  J^xirHan.  Adrian.  17.  JwvenaL  y.  Sa  7a; 
whence  Vinum  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  Petnm.  31.,  and  ccefutre  chUiter^  to  be  on  a  level  with  one^s 
guest,  Juvenal,  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (mucthatwr  vel  tempmx^atur)  with  water  in  a 
large  yase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  -mt,  whence  it  was  poured 
into  cups  (PoculaV  Otnd.  FatL  v.  592. 

Cups  were  callea  by  different  names ;  Calicesy  phidl^  patifne^  can^ 
thdri,  cetrchesioy  ciboria^  9cyphi^  cymbia,  acaphia^  hcuisim^  cuImIHj 
ctmytMUf  &c.,  and  made  of  various  materials ;  of  wood,  as  beech, 
fdgina  sc  poaUoj  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.,  of  earth*,  JtcHUa,  of  glass, 
ViTRSA,  [with  which  they  were  supplied  from  Egypt,]  McurtiaL 
i.  38.  JuvenaL  ii.  95.,  which  when  broken  used  to  be  exdianged  for 
brimstone  matches  (jndphurata  ramenta).  Martial,  i.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Ju- 
venal, y.  49.,  of  amber,  sucdna^  Id.  ix.  50.,  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold, 
sometimes  beautifully  engraved ;  hence  called  TOREUMATA,  i.  e« 
va$a  seulpia  vel  calata^  Cic  Verr.  ii.  52.  iv.  18.  Pis.  27.,  or  adorned 
with  figures  (signa  vel  eigiUd)  affixed  to  them,  called  CRUSTS  or 
EMBLEM  AT  A,  Ck.  Ver.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  76.  f  MarHoL  viii.  51. 
9.,  which  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure  (exempHlia),  Cic. 
ibid.  22.  24.,  or  with  gems,  sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that 
purpose,  JuvenaL  5.  41.,  hence  called  C ALICES  GEMMATI  vel 

AURUM  OEMMATUM,  MorticU.  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  G.  ii.  506. ;  of 
crystal,  Senec.  de  Ird,  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  murrka  or  porcelain 
(pocula  murrhina)  [introduced  by  Pompey],  Martial,  ix.  60.  13. 
X.49.  [xiv.  113.]    Piin.  xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii.  2,  &c.  J 


notice :  — "  Longum  ett  altiut  repeterr,  nee  refert,  queroadmodum  accident,  ut 
homo  minime  familiariB  coenmrem  apud  quendam,  ut  sibi  videbatur,  lautum  et  dili- 
gentem :  ut  mibi,  cordidum  simul  et  tumptuosum  :  nam  sibi  et  paucis  opima 
qucdam,  ceteris  vilia  et  minuta  ponebat :  vinum  etiam  parvuh's  lagunculis  in  tria 
genera  descripserat,  non  ut  potettan  eligendi,  sed  ne  jus  esset  recusandi :  et  aliud 
■ibi  et  nobis,  aliud  roinoribus  amicis  (nam  gnulatim  amicos  habet)  aliud  suis  nos* 
trisque  libertis.  Animadvertit  qui  mihi  proximus  recumbebat,  et  an  probarem  inter- 
rogarit.  Negavf.  Tu  ergo,  inquit,  quam  consuetudinero  sequeris?  Eadem  omnibus 
pono.  Ad  coenam  enim,  non  ad  notam  {to  entertairit  not  distinguish),  invito :  cunc- 
tisque  rebus  ex«quoquos  mensa  et  toroa?quavi.  Etiamne  libertos?  Etiam;  con- 
victores  enim  tunc,  non  libertos,  puto.  At  ille,  Magno  tibi  constat.  Minime.  Qui 
fieri  potest?  quia  sciUcet  liberti  mei  non  idem  quod  ego  bibunt,  sed  idem  ego  quod 
h*berU.'' 

*  **  Athens  claimed  the  invention,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware vases ;  but  the  potteries  of  Samos  soon  rose  into  equal  repute,  and,  with  those 
of  Saguotum  in  Spain,  and  Surrentum,  Arretium,  and  one  or  two  other  towns  in 
Italy,  furnished  the  chief  supply.  They  were  formed  of  the  purest  clay,  and  distin- 
guished  by  their  extraordinary  lightness.  To  render  them  impervious,  they  were 
coated  with  a  varnish  of  bitumen,  which  admitted  of  a  6oe  poli>Ji,  and  was,  besides, 
very  durable ;  and  they  were  sometimes  also  imbued  with  aromatic  substances,  which 
imparted  a  grateful  perfume  to  the  liquor  drunk  out  of  them.**  —  ffenderrnn, 
p.  114. 

t  The  figure  of  a  goat  in  bas  relief  (sa  being  sacred  to  Bacchus)  was  the  frequent 
emblem  on  drinking.4nps :  **  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum.**  Juvenal.  1.  c. 

^  Propert.  iv.  26,  **  Murrbeaque  in  Fkrthis  pocula  cocU  focis.'*  "Concerning 
the  nature  of  these  vases,  the  opinions  of  antiquaries  are  exceedingly  vague  and 
unsatisfMstory.  That  they  were  formed  from  a  natural  fossil,  and  not  an  artifidal  paste 
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Cups  were  of  various  forms* ;  some  bad  handles  (ans^  vel  nasi), 
Virg.  Bel.  vi.  17.    Juvenal,  v.  47.,  usually  twisted  (TORTILES), 
OvuL  Ep.  xvi.  252.,  hence  called  Calicbs  Pteroti,  i.  e.  alati  vel 
cauaHi  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.     Some  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys  (pueri  eximtdfacie^  GelU 
XV.  12.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and  to  serve  it  up ;  for. 
which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet  ["  or,  perhaps,  ladle.**  —  21] 
called  CYATHUS,  to  measure  it,  PlauL  Pers.  v.  2. 16.,  containing  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  sextariuSf  which  is  nearly  a  quart  English  [therefore 
about  the  same  as  a  modem  wine  glass].  Hence  the  cups  were  named 
from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  AS,  according  to  the  number  o^cyathi 
which  they  contained ;  thus,  sextans,  a  cup  which  contained  two 
cyaUUg  Triens  vel  Trientaly  four  [t.e.  the  third  part  of  the  tex- 
taritu\  ;  Quadrans,  three,  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  77.  MariiaL  viii.  51.  24. 
ix.  95.  xi.  37.  ["  misto  quincunce,  ii.  1.  8/*  —  71 J  Pers.  iii.  100.,  and 
those  who  served  with  wine  were  said  Ad  cyathos  stare,  Suet. 
Jul.  49m  ad  cyathum  statui,  Hot.  Od.  1.  29.  8.,  or  CyathissAri, 
PlauL  Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

They  also  used  a  less  measure,  for  filling  wine  and  other  liquors, 
called  LiouLA  or  Linguloy  and  Cochleare,  vel  'Or^  a  spoon,  the 
fourth  part  ofa  cyoMu^,  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  SS.  23.  xiv.  121. 

The  strength  of  wine  was  sometimes  lessened,  by  making  it  pass 
through  a  strainer  with  snow  in  it,  Colum  nivarium.  Martial,  xiv. 
103^  vel  Saccus  nivarius,  lb.  104.  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  22.  s.  28. 
It  was  also  sometimes  cooled  by  pouring  snow-water  upon  it,  MartiaL 
V.  65.  xiv.  117.    Senec.  Ep.  79.  f 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another,  thus ;  Bene 
MiHi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  i.  20.,  sometimes  in  honour  of 
a  friend  or  mistress,  Und.  Sf  Harat.  Od.  i.  27*  9.,  and  used  to  take  as 
many  cyathi  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name,  TibulL  ii.  1.  31.  Mat" 
tial.  i.  72.  [ix.  95.],  or  as  they  wished  years  to  them ;  hence  they 
were  said,  Ad  numerum  bibercy  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  frequent 
number  was  three  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses, 
Herat.  Od.  iii.  19.  11.  AuMon.  Eidyll.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks  drank  first 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends;  hence  Git£CO  more 
BIB  ere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  26.  et  ibi  Ascon.  They  began  with  small  cups, 
and  ended  with  larger,  Bnd,  They  used  to  name  the  person  to  whom 
they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  Propino  tibi,  &c  Cic.  Tusc,  i.  40. 
Plaut.  Stick.  V.  4.  26.  80.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9.  57.  Virg.  uEn.  i.  728. 
Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44.    JuvenaL  v.  1^27. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time  of  drink- 


resembling  porcelain,  as  Cardan,  Caylat,  and  Mariette  have  surmised,  is  evident 
from  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  dug  from  the  earth,  like  rock  crystal."-- 
Henderson,  p.  116. 

*  *'  It  is  probable  that  the  horns  of  animals  served  as  the  first  drinking  cupa 
among  roost  nations ;  and  this  form  was  retained  in  the  earliest  earthenware  vessels, 
and,  as  luxury  advanced,  in  those  also  which  were  made  of  the  precious  metals.'*  — 
Hendenont  p.  1 15. 

•f  *'  A  more  elegant  method  of  cooling  liquors  came  into  vogue  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  to  whom  the  invention  wa*  ascribed  ;  namely,  by  placing  water,  which  had 
been  previously  boiled,  in  a  thin  glass  vessel  surrounded  with  snow,  so  that  it  might 
be  froien  without  having  its  purity  impaired.'*  —  Hendenont  p.  107. 
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ing,  or  the  representation  of  one  (larva  argeniea),  Petron.  94-^  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodoi.  li.  78-  s*  T^.  Plutarch,  in  Conviv, 
Stqrieni.  6.,  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast  looking  at  it  used  to 
say,  ViVAMUs,  dum  licet  esse  bene,  Petron,  ib.  Dm  rt  %al  ripwevy 
thrtnat  y^p  Stit^Bavtiv  toio!;t0;,  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt  thou  be 
af^er  death,  Herodoi.  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers,  Vir^, 
^n,  iii.  525.  TihtdL  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera  vel  rtno,  i.  e. 
poeuloj  signifies  also  to  ^U  with  wine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  528.  JEn,  i.  724>. 
vii.  H7. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by  throw- 
ing the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI,  Magisterxel 
Rex  conviviif  modiperator  vel  modimperator  (wfAvoa-iapx^)*  diciator^ 
dux,  strategus,  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure,  HoraJt,  Od.  i. 
4.  18.  ii.  7.  25.  Cie.  Sen.  14.  [m  Verr,  t.  11.]  Plant.  Siieh.y.  4.  20.f 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were  said  Cnlpd 
potare  magistrd,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  (culpabatur  Hie  qtn 
multum  biberett  excess  only  was  blamed,)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2. 123.*  Some 
read  euppd  vel  ctq[>d,  but  improperly  ;  for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large 
cask  or  tun  which  received  the  must  from  the  wine-press,  or  it  is  put 
for  ccpa  vel  caupd,  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  {qum  cattponamy  vel 
tabernnm  exerceret,)  Suet.  Ncr.  27.,  or  for  the  tavern  itself;  whence  it 
was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  supplied  with  wine,  or  from  a 
retailer  (depropdla  ve\  propdla),  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  oflen  played  at  dice  (ALE A), 
Plant.  Cure,  ii.  S.  75.,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds,  the  tessera  and 
te/fl,  Cic  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERiE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.,  like 
our  dice.  The  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends 
were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one  point,  («mo,  an 
ace,)  called  C A Nis  ;  on  the  opposite  side  six  ( Sen lo,  sice) ;  on  the 
two  other  sides,  three  and  four  (temio  et  quatemio).  In  playing 
they  used  three  tessera  and  four  tali.  They  were  put  into  a  box 
made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower,  straight-necked,  wider  below  than 
above,  and  fluted  in  ringlets  (intiss  gradns  excisos  habens),  called 
FRITILLUS,  pyrgns,  turris,  turriculoy  phimns,  area,  &c.,  and  being 
shaken  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table  (FORUS, 
aheus,  vel  tabula  Insoria  aut  aleatorid).  The  highest  or  most  fortunate 
throw,  (jaetuSi  bolus  vel  tnanns,)  called  VENUS,  or  Jactus  venereus 
vel  Basil icus,  was,  of  the  tessera,  three  sixes;  of  the  tali,  when  all 
of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest  throw 
(Jactus pessimus  vel  damnosus),  called  CANES  vel  Canictda,ye\  vul^ 
turii,  was,  of  the  tessera,  three  aces ;  of  the  tali,  when  they  were  all 
the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from  their  numbers,  Cic, 
Divin.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  TriH. 
ii.  474.  Propert.  iv.  9.  20.  Plamt.  Asin.  v.  2. 55.  Horat.  Sett  ii.  7. 
17.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  49-    Martial,  xiv.  14,  &c.     When  any  one  of  the 

•  "  Having  the  fine  of  a  bumper,  as  the  rvle  ofthefi:ast:  the  plirswc  clearfy  alludei 
to  the  custom  prevalent  at  the  entertainment  of  former  days,  and  not  disused  even  in 
our  own  times,  by  which  the  individual,  who  might  chance  to  offend  against  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  feast,  was  fined  in  one  cup,  or  in  many,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  offence.*'—  AtUhom. 
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tali  fell  on  the  end  (in  caput},  it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel  amttere^ 
Cic  Fin.  iii.  \6^  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called 
Vemu  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast  (Archiposiay  in  compo^ 
tatiane  principatus,  moffisterium,  Cic.  Senect.  14.,  vel,  Regnum  vini^ 
Horat.  Od«  i.  4.  18.^.  While  throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a 
person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  likci 
PlauL  Asin,  v.  2.  55,  iv.  1 .  35.     Captiv.  i.  1.5.    Cure,  \u  3.  78. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens  (Par  impar  ludebant\  Suet. 
Aug.  7 U  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIPTA  vel  ScHp- 
tula,  or  bis  sena  punctOy  Cic.  Orat.  L  50.  Non.  Marcell.  iL  781. 
Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17*,  on  a  square  table  {tabula  vel  alveus)^ 
divided  by  twelve  lines  (Jinea  vel  senpta),  on  wtiich  were  placed 
counters  (CALCULI,  Latrones,  v.  Lahrunculi)  of  different  colours. 
The  counters  were  moved  {promovebantur)  according  to  throws  (boU 
veljactus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The  Tines  were  inter- 
sected by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linba  Sacra,  which  they  did  not 
pass  witliout  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  to  the 
last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  incUi  [tit  having  a  privative  ^rce]  vel 
immotiy  and  the  player  ad  incitas  [sc.  lineas  vel  calces']  vel  -a  re- 
dactusj  reduced  to  extremity,  PlauL  Pcen,  iv.  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4.  136.9 
unam  cakem  non  posse  ciere,  i.  e.  unttm  calculum  movere,  not  to  be  able 
to  stir,  lb.  In  this  game  there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art, 
Ter.  Ad.  iv.  7.  21.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  n.  203.  iii.  363.  Auson.  Pr(f.  i. 
25.  Martial  vii.  71.  xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tessera  from  this  game,  and  make  it  the 
same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both  ways.  But 
several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of  the  Romans  are 
not  ascertained. 

AH  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by  the 
CorneUan,  PubUcian,  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  24.  58.,  except 
in  the  month  of  December,  MartiaL  iv.  14.  7.  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  These 
laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed.  Old  men  were  particularly 
fond  of  such  games,  as  not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic,  Sen,  16. 
Suet.  Aug,  71.  JuvemU.  xiv.  4.* 

The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES  vel  aleones)  was  held 
infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  1 0.  Phil.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of  diversion, 
similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery  ;  by  selling  tickets  (sortes\  or  sealed 
tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal  price ;  which,  wnen  opened 
or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchasers  to  things  of  very  unequal  value 
(res  inaqualissima);  as,  for  instance,  1  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to 
a  pick-tooth  (dentiscalpium),  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c ;  in  like 
manner  pictures,  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the  company  (aversas 
tabidarum  picturas  in  convivio  venditare  solebat),  so  that,  for  the  same 
price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a  Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrha- 

*  In  the  timo  of  JuTcnal  it  appears  that  the  pasaion  for  gambling  had  reached 
an  enormous  height :  he  sajs  that  they  were  not  content  to  stake  the  contents  of 
their  purses  on  the  hasard  of  the  die,  but  even  whole  estates,  i.  89.  — 

Neque  cnim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabulae^  posits  sed  luditur  arc^. 
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sios,  and  another,  the  6r8t  essay  of  a  learner,  Suet,  Aug.  75.     So 
Heliogabalus*,  Lamprid.  in  Vita  ejus^  21. 

There  was  a  garae  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy,  chiefly, 
however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  Morra,)  played  between 
two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing  the  fingers,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  guessing  each  at  the  number  of  the  other ;  when 
doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micare  digitis,  Cic,  Divitu  ii.  41.  Ojff\ 
iii.  23.  Suei.  Aug.  IS.  As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could 
not  be  known  in  the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  con* 
lidence  in  one  another;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a 
Man,  he  was  said  to  be  Dionus  quicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic. 
Off.  iii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  16.  s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
began  them,  with  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  6S5.  The 
guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and,  under  the  Caesars,  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  Ihid.  et  Petron.  GO.  When  about  to  go  away,  they 
sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  Uiat  he 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep.  Martial.  Delphin.  i.  72. 

The  roaster  of  the  house  (herust  dominusy  pardchus,  cctnm  magister^ 
eonvivaiorf  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48.  Gell.  xiii.  11.)  used 
to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  departure,  called  Apopho- 
fitOt  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  60., 
or  XENIA,  which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  31. 
Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Martial,  xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  also  put  for  a  present 
tent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin,  Ep.  v.  14.,  or 
given  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  Digest, 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds,  were  some- 
times distributed  by  lot.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5 — 40.  144.  170.,  or  by  some 
ingenious  contrivance,  P^ran.  41. 

IIL    ROMAN  RITES  OF  MARRIAGE. f 

A  LEGAL  marriage  (justum  matrimanium)  among  the  Romans  was 
made  in  three  different  ways,  called  ustis,  canfarreatio,  and  coemptio. 

1 .  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
(^matrimonii  causd)  without  being  absent  three  nights,  and  thus  be- 
came his  lawful  wife,  or  property,  by  prescription  (usu  capta  fuit)^ 
Gell.  iii.  2.  If  absent  for  three  nights  (trinoctium)^  she  was  said  esse 
usurpatch  or  (sse  usurpatum,  sc.  suumjus^  to  have  interrupted  the  pre- 
scription, and  thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpatio  est  enim  usuca- 
pionis  interruption  Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3.  2.  —  See  p.  53. 

2.  CONFARREATIO,  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  PonUJfex  Mcucimusy  or  Flamen  Dialisy  in  presence 
of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake 
made  of  salt,  water,  and  Hour,  called  FAR,  or  Panis  Farreus  vel 

*  Id  this  lottery,  one  of  the  lots  consifited.of  ten  camels,  and  another  of  ten  flies ; 
ten  ostriches  and  ten  eggs ;  ten  pounds  of  gold,  and  ten  of  lead,  &c. 

t  "  Consult  Catullus  in  Nupdas  Juli«  et  Manlii,  Lucan.  ii.  352—371.  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  S7.    JuvenaL  z.  329—338.** —  7*. 
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JParreum  libum;  which  wfts  offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  Dionys.  ii*  25.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  G,  u  31.  ^fu  iv.  104f.  PUn. 
xviii.  2.  • 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only  be  dis* 
solved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFARREATIO,  FeUug. 
By  it  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  possession  or  power  of  her 
husband  by  the  sacred  laws  (xar«  yl^Mv^  lepotc  &vlf\  (rvycxOiSV,  m  moHnm^ 
i.  e.  potestatem  viri  convenire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his 
aubstance  and  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  PenaieSj  as  well  as  of  the 
Zjares.  (See  p.  244.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she 
inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  lefl  children,  she 
had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she  committed  any  fault,  the  hus- 
band judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and  punished  her  at 
pleasure,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  Suet.  Tib.  35.  Tacit  Ann, 
xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women  publicly  condemned  was  some- 
times also  lefl  to  their  relations,  Liv,  xxxix.  18.    Vol.  Max,  vi.  3. 5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIMI  et 
MATRIMIt)  'S^.  Ibid.^  ofVen  employed  for  particular  purposes  in 
sacred  solemnities,  Liv,  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Hesp.  Har.  11.  Tacit.  HiiL 
iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among  them ;  as  the 
Plamen  of  Jupiter^  Tacit.  Atmal,  iv.  16«  [patricios  confarreatis  paren- 
tibus  genitos,  tres  simul  nominari,  ex  quibus  unus  legeretur,  vetusto 
more,]  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  CrcU.  i.  12.  According  to  Festus^ 
chose  were  so  called  whose  parents  were  both  alive.  If  only  the  father 
was  alive,  Patrimiy  vel  -««;  if  only  the  mother,  Matnmiy  vel  -«•. 
Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patrima  virgo,  CatuU.  i.  9.,  because  she 
bad  no  mother ;  and  a  man  who  had  children  while  his  own  father  was 
alive.  Pater  patrimus,  Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  disuse, 
TaciL  AnnaL  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of  mar- 
riage, Usus  and  Coemptio,  j^ro  Flacc.  34. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase  (emptio,  venditio)^ 
when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  another  a 
small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words,  Cic.  Orai.  i.  57* 
The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his 
family.  An  sibi  mater  famills  esse  vellet  ?  She  answered  that 
she  was,  Se  velle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man, 
and  he  made  a  similar  answer,  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Topic.  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he  to  her 
as  a  father,  Serv.  in  Virg.  6r.  i.  31.  She  assumed  his  name,  together 
with  her  own ;  as  AnUmia  Drusi,  Domitia  BibuUy  S^c.^  She  resigned 
to  him  all  her  goods,  Ter.  Andr.  i.  5.  61.  Cic.  Top.  iv.,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  lord  and  master  (Domimus),  Virg.  jEn*  iv.  103. 
214'.  The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husbuid,  besides  her 
portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum  or  bona  paraphernalia* 
In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  dowries  were  very  small ;  that  given 

*  See  Brotier,  Not.  et  Emend,  in  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16. 

f  **  Lis  est  inter  Grammaticos  de  quantitate  paenulUrate,  quae  adhuc  est  sub  judice, 
quia  nihil  certi  afferri  adhuc  potuiu**  —  Facciolati. 

I  *'  CatofUM  Marcia,  Lucian.  ii.  343.  Aficata  S^ani,  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  11.  Jffectorig 
Andromache,  Pyrrhin,  connubia  servas,  Virg,  JEn.  iii.  319***—  7. 
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by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  1 1,000  tuses  of  brtss, 
S5/.  10«.  5d,\  and  one  Megullia  was  surnamed  Dotata,  or  die  great 
fortune,  because  she  had  50,000  cuses^  i.  e.  161/.  1$,  SdL,  Vol.  Max.  It.  4. 
10.  But  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portioDs 
of  women  became  greater,  Decies  centenoy  sc.  sestertiay  S(y72L  ISs.  M. 
Martial,  ii.  65.  5.  xi.  24.  3.  JuvenaL  vi.  1 36.,  the  usual  portion  of  a 
lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  x.  355.  Some  had  dttc€9Uie$y\6\,^%L  6#.  SdL 
Martial,  v.  88.  34.  • 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (recepit,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  55* 
Topic.  26.  vel  exrepitt  i.  e.  m  usum  $uum  reservavity)  a  part  of  the 
dowry ;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  Digest,  and  a  slave,  who  was 
not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Sbrvus  rbcbpticius,  GelL 
xvii.  6.,  or  dotalis,  Plaui.  Asin,  1.  72.f 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to  eonfiir^ 
reatiOi  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropped;  from  Oc 
Place.  ^. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans ; 
but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  among  the  Hebrews,  Crtn. 
xxix.  18.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.;  the  Thracians,  Xenioph.  Anab.  vii.  Htro^ 
dot  Terpsich.  init. ;  the  Greeks,  Euripid.  Med.  332. ;  the  Germans^ 
Tacit,  de  Mar.  G,  18.,  &c.;  the  Caniabri  in  Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165. 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Odyss.  viii.  317.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
G.  i.  31. 

Some  say  that  a  yoke  (Jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a  man 
and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they  were  called  conjuoks^ 
Serv.  in  Vtrg.  ASn.  iv.  16.  But  others  think  this  expression  merely 
metaphorical;  as,  HoraL  Od.  ii.  5.  1.  iii.  9.  1.  8.  PktvL  Cure,  u 
1.50. 

A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  called  CONTUBER- 
NIUM ;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubbrkales  /see  pp.  33,  46.),  or 
when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married  (Concubinatus), 
Suet.  Vesp.  3.,  in  which  case  the  woman  was  called  ConcitbIna,  Cie. 
de  Orat.  i.  40.,  Pbllaca,  StieL  Vesp.  21.,  or  Pellbx,  qwe  proprie  fiat 
ejuSy  qui  uxorem  habereti  Festus.  Plant.  Rud.  v.  4. 3.  Gell.  iv.  3. ; 
thus,  Pellbx  rbgin^  Suet  C<B9.  49.,  Fili^e,  Cic.  Cluemi.  70., 
Juvenal,  ii.  57.,  Sororis,  Ovid.  Met  vi.  537.  Pl^nst.  9.  132.  Javis, 
i.  e.  lo,  lb.  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  paseim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrons,  or  matres  fiamlias,  Gell. 
xviii.  6.,  opposed  to  meretrices,  prostitukBt  scartOy  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage,  (^VFTIJE,  juttwn  matri- 
tnoniumy  connnbium,  conjugium^  vel  consortium^  i.  e.  eademfartuna  aut 
con^tiot  for  better,  for  worse,)  [t/ti*  Conftubny']  unless  between  Ro- 
man citizens ;  NoN  brat  cum  externo  coknubium,  Senec.  Ben.  iv. 

•  <*  Seneca  remarks  (de  Consol.  ad  Helvet.  c  12.),  that  the  sum  with  which  the 
senate  portioned  the  child  of  Scipio,  would  not,  in  his  time,  have  been  thought 
iii6kient  to  provide  the  daughter  of  a  freed-man  with  a  mirror.*'  —  Sketches  if  the 
IfUtUutionii  i^c.  of  the  Romant,  p.  379. 

t  Hence,  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  their  conduct,  which  Juvenal  satirises, 
▼i.  135.— 

Optima  sed  quare  Cesennia  teste  manto  ? 

Bis  quingenta  dedit :  tanti  vocat  ille  pudicam. 

Ibid*  459. — Intolerabilius  niliil  est  quim  fosmina  dives. 
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35^  without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  obtained  6r8t 
from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  Emperors,  Liv. 
xxxviii.  36.  Ulpian.  Fragm*  v.  4.  Cotyuge  barbard  turpis  tnaritut 
vixiij  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not  al* 
lowed  even  to  marry  a  freed-woman,  Ldv.  xxxix.  19. ;  hence  Antony 
is  reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a 
freea-man,  Plvu  ii.  2.  iii.  6.,  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome 
for  marrying  CUopatrtty  a  foreigner,'  before  he  divorced  Octavia;  but 
this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch*  in  Anton* 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Popp^a,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed*  Only 
senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to  marry  a 
freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  Dio.  liv.  16. 
But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted 
fireely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viii.  14.  ix.  43.  xlv.  ^., 
and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  States  of  Italy  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in  auc- 
tions, without  permission,  lAv.  xL  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  a 
foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called  HYBRIDS  or 
IbfidUBy  vel  -desy  Horat.  Sat.  L  7. 2.  Suet.  Aug.  19. ;  the  general  name 
of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different 
species,  mongrels  {aninudia  ambig^na  vel  bigen&rOi  musimana,  Umbrip 
&c) ;  as  a  mule  from  a  horse  and  an  ass,  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a 
cur  (oanis  ex  venatico  et  gregarioy,  Plin.  viiL  5.,  hence  applied  to 
those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  HvrL  de  BdL  Afr.  19. 
MartiaL  vi.  39.  viii.  22.,  and  to  words  compounded  from  difierent 
languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIMI;  all 
others  illeoitimi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four  kinds :  NATURALBSf 
ex  amcubind  ;  Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  tcorto  et  incerio  patre^  Plutarch. 
Q.  Rom.  101.;  Adulterini  et  Incestuosi.  lliere  were  certain  de* 
grees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  narriage  was  prohibited,  as  be- 
tween a  brother  and  sister,  an  uncle  and  niece,  &c  Such  connection 
was  called  INCESTUS,  -4*  vel  -wm.  Suet,  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  4,  5,  6.,  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  SueL  DwniL  8.  These  degrees 
were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  different  times,  Plutarch. 
QwuL  Rom.  6.  Tacii.  Ann.  xiL  6,  7.  Liv.  i.  42.  46.  xliL  34.  SueL 
Aug.  63.    Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the  Romans, 
Suet.  Jul.  52.    Cic.  de  OraL  i.  40. 

The  age  o^  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men,  and 
twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties  of 
the  law  against  bachelors :  but  Augustus  ordained,  that  no  nuptial  en- 
gagement should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more  than  two  years  be- 
iore  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that  is,  below  ten,  Dio.  liv.  16. 
Ivi.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  This,  however,  was  not  always  observed,  L  17. 
Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  Spansal. 
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Mo  yoang  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  many  widioQt  tbe 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Place.  35.  Hence  a  &ther  was 
•aid  tponderty  vel  despandtre  Jiliam  aut  JiUum^  Cic  Att.  t.  S.  Ter. 
And.  I.  1.  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.,  adding  these  words,  Qujb  rbs  kkctb 
iraRTAT  :  or  Du  bbnb  vbrtakt,  Plaut.  AuL  iL  2.  41.  49.  iu  S,  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the  woman's 
father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  marriage  con-  i 

tract,  which  was  written  on  tables  {kgitinue  tabdUe),  and  sealed,  > 

Juvenal  ii.  11 9.  vi.  25.  1 99.  x.  SS6.  This  contract  was  called  SPON- 
SALIA,  -orumt  vel  -ttint,  espousals;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or 
affianced,  SPONSUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  GeiL  iv.  4.  SmeL 
Aug.  53.  CI.  12.,  or  PACTA,  Phut.  Pctn.  y.  3.  38,  TVw.  it.  4.  99., 
as  before  SPERATA,  Id.  AmphiL  ii.  2.  44.,  and  SPERATUS,  OtmL 
£p.  Tiupropejinem.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  stipula- 
tion, An  spondbs  ?  Spondeo.  Then  likewise  the  dowry  was  pro- 
mised, Piaui.  Trin.  t.  2.  34.  Terent  And.  v.  4.  47.,  to  be  paid  down 
on  the  marriage-day.  Suet.  CL  26.  JuvenaL  x.  335.,  or  afterwards 
usually  at  three  separate  payments  (trilnu  pentionibus),  Cic  Att.  xi. 
4.  23.  &  uli.  On  this  occasion  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  the 
man  gave  the  woman  a  ring  (annuluM  proniUms),  by  way  of  pledge, 
Juvenal,  vi.  27.,  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the 
least;  because  it  was  believed  a  nerve  reached  ft-om  thence  to  the 
heart,  Mctcrcb.  Sai.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  7W*.  Andr.  t.  1.  75. 
Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate  ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole  month 
of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  mubbre  vulgus  ait,  Ovid.  PasL 
▼•  490.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  SB.,  and  those  days  which  were  called  Atri, 
marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of 
the  Saliiy  ParentaHa^  S^.,  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  15.  [Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  557*3 
But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days,  Jbid.  PhU.  Q.  Rom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  OvkL 
Fa$t.  vi.  221.  Plutarch.  Ibid.^ 

If,  after  the  espousals,  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract  (spon- 
ealia  dissolvertj  infirmare.,  vel  infringere)^  which  they  expressed  thus, 
CoMDiTioNB  TUA  NGN  UTGR,  it  was  Called  REPUDIUM.  Hence, 
RepuduUus  r^)etorf  after  being  rejected,  I  am  sought  -back,  7hr. 
Andr.  i.  5.  15.;  and  when  either,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent 
notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  said, 
Repudium  ft  vel  amicis  ^us  mitterct  remittere  vel  renunciare^  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  3.  72.  v.  6.  35.  Phut.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Repudiare 
also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  Cces.  i.,  or  a  husband, 
QuinM.  Vii.  S.  %  ^    '**^'" 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
bordered  with  k  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribands  (segment  et 
longi  habUua^  Juvenal,  ii.  124.),  thought  to  be  the  same  with  tukica 
BBCTA,  PHn.  viii.  48.,  bound  with  a  ^rdle,  Lucan.  ii.  362.,  made  of 
wool  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  laneum),  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Her' 

*  It  wfts  not  lucky  to  marry  in  June  before  the  Ides.  —  Ovid.  Fatt.  vi.  225. 
The  month  of  February  was  also  avoided,  because  in  it  funeral  obsequies  were  com- 
meirionUed,  ii.  561. 
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euieuSf  which  the  husband  untied  (solvebat)f  Ovid.  £p.  li.  1 16.  Festus. 
Her  ikce  was  covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame-coloured 
[or  safiron-coloured]  veil  (ItUeum  FLAMM EUM  vel  -us),  to  denote 
her  modesty,  Lucan,  \u  861.  JuvenctL  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  ei  SchoL  in  he, 
X.  3S4.  martiaL  xii.  42.  Plin.  xii.  8. ;  hence  Nuberb,  sc  se  viroy 
[literally,  to  veil  herself  far^']  to  marry  a  husband ;  dare  vel  coUoeare 
fiUam  nuptum  v.  nuptui,  i.  e.  m  mcUrimonium  dare^  to  marry  a 
daughter  or  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into 
six  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  PluL  in  JRamuL  et  Qucut.  86.  vel  87* 
Ovid*  Fast.  ii.  560.,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  [a  chaplet  of  vervain, 
gathered  by  herself,]  CatulL  lix.  6.  Her  shoes  were' of  the  same 
colour  with  her  veil  (lutei  socci)^  CatuU.  lix.  10.  Plaut.  Cas.  prol.  89. 
Cic  Cluent.  5.  Divin.  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  27.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Juv, 
X.  336.  Cic.  Div.  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  16.  Plaut.  Cos.  prol.  86.  Suet. 
Claud.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27*  Lucan.  ii.  37K,  and  offering  sacriflces 
to  the  gods,  'especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  Virg.  ^n. 
iv.  59.  Anciently  a  hog  was  sacrificed,  Varro  JR.  JR.  ii.  3.  The  gaU 
of  the  victim  was  always  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the 
removal  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  prtecep.  cor^ug* 
The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  conducted 
(DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to  her  husband's  house.  She  was 
taken  apparently  by  force  (abriptebatur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother 
or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine 
women.  Three  boys,  whose  parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two  of 
them,  supporting  her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of 
pine  or  thorn  before  (Ttjeda  pinea  vel  spinea)^  Festus,  CatuU.  lix.  17* 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other  torches 
carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Nuptiales,  Cic.  Cluent.  6.,  Maritje, 
Ovid.  JBp.  xi.  101.  Legitime  Lucan.  ii.  356.)  PhUarch.  Q.  Rom.  2. 
Hence  Tad  a  is  put  for  marriage,  Vtrg.  JEn.  iv.  18.  Ovid.  Met, 
iv.  60. 

%  Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle,  and  wool  (cohu 
comptOy  et  Jusus  cum  stamine),  intimating  that  she  was  to  labour  at 
spinning  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old,  PUn.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid^ 
Past.  iL  741.  Liv.  i.  51  •y  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  in  later 
times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the 
manufacture  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his 
domestic  robes.  Suet.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS  carried,  in  a  covered  vase  called  Cumb- 
RUM  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils  (nubentis  utensilia),  Festus,  and 
playthings  for  children  (Crepundia),  Plaut.  Cist  iii.  1.  5.  Pud. 
IV.  4.  110. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession (pompam  nupticdem  ducebant),  which  was  called  OFFICIUM, 
Juvenal.  iL  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Claud.  26.  Ner.  28. ;  hence 
DUCERE  uxoremy  sc.  domum,  to  marry  a  wife.  The  boys  repeated 
jests  and  railleries  (scdes  et  convicia)  as  she  passed  along,  Lucan*  ii. 
369.    Festus,  CatulL  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were  adorned 


^ 
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with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry,  JuvemiL  viL  51. 
79. 226. 

When  the  hride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she  an- 
swered, Ubi  TV  Caius,  iBi  EGO  Caia,  1.  e.  l/bi  iu  Dominus  €t  pater 
fftmiUat^  Un  ego  Domina  et  maUr  famUias.  A  new  married  woman 
was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  C<BcUiay  or  TanaquU^  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  (kuU' 
J9ca)  and  housewife,  Ck.  Mur,  12.  QmncHL  i.  7.  Festas,  Her  distaff 
and  spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangus  [<Saiictf#]  or  Hercules, 
Plitu  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  woollen  filleta, 
PUtu  xxix.  2.  s,  9.  Lucan.  ii.  355.  Serv,  in  Virg.  ^n,  iv.  458.,  and 
anointed  (ungtdat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to  avert  fiis* 
cination  or  enchantments;  whence  she  was  called  UXOR,  quad 
Ukxor,  S^rv,  ibid.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  s.  37. 

She  was  UAed  over  the  threshold,  Lucan,  ibid,  Plutarch,  in  BomuL 
et  Quieet.  Bom.  29.,  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  Piattt.  Cos.  iv.  4«  !• 
It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet,  because  the  threshold 
was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Ed.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her,  to  de- 
note her  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  tlie  fiunily,  Festus. 
A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating  that  she  was  to  work 
at  the  spinning  of  wool,  Plutarch.  QwBst.  Born.  31.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  touched  6re  and  water,  because  all  things  were  supposed 
to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch.  Q.  Bom.  I.  Varro 
de  L.  Lay.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art  Am.  ii.  598. ;  with  the  water 
they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  j^n.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gave  a  feast  (CCENA  NUPTIALIS) 
to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  attendants, 
PUmuL  Cure.  V.  2.  62.   Suet.  CaL  25.  Juvenal  vi.  201.  • 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song  (  EPITHALAMIUM), 
Hymbnjbus  vel  -vm,  vel  Thalassio,  Martial,  iii.  93.  25.  CatulL  61. 
Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7.  7.  Stat.  Sglv.  iL  7.  87.  They  oflen  repeated  lo 
Hymen  Hymenjee,  Plaut.  Cas.  iv.3.,  and  Thalassio,  Martitd.  i.  36. 
6*9  from  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks,  and  Thaiauus 
among  the  Romans,  Ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5.,  or  from  one  TeUaasiug^ 
who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife  [one  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
men], FestuSi  lAv.  i.  9.,  as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like 
felicity,  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  raXour/o,  lanificiumf  Plutarch,  in 

*  A  sort  of  bride  cakes  (^mustacea)  made  of  meal,  anise-seed,  cummin,  and  odier 
ingredients,  were  distributeci  to  the  company  :  — 

««  ..._  Nee  est  quare  canam  et  muttctcea  pcrdas, 
Labenie  <(fflci0,  crudis  donanda.**  —  Jmv.  Sat.  vi.  201. 

Lahente  offido  means  the  latter  end  of  the  feast,  when  the  company  was  going  to 
disperse ;.  for  those  who  were  guests  upon  the  occasion  were  said  ad  qfficmm  twmre.* 
crudis,  fttn/mtsA,  af\er  the  entertainment.  It  appears,  aUo,  that  pieces  of  money- 
were  put  into  a  broad  plate  or  dish  and  presented  by  the  husband  to  the  bride :  — 

**  — _  Cum  lance  beatA 
Dacicus  et  scripto  radiat  Gcrmanicus  auro.**  —  Juo.  Sat.  vi.  20S. 

Both  these  were  gold  coins,  in  commemoration  of  the  pretended  victories  of  Do- 
mitaan  over  the  Daciaus  and  Germans. 
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Roraulo.)  *  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attendants 
of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house,  Martial,  Ibid,  OtmL 
Ep,  xii.  lifS.  xiv.  27*  Hence  Hymefueos  eanerey  to  sing  the  nuptial 
song,  Virff.  ^n.  vii.  898.,  vel  HymemBa,  sc.  carmina,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
i.  563.  Hymerud  incancessi^  forbidden  nuptials,  Virg,  j^n.  i.  65 1., 
vetiti^  vi.  623. 

After  supper  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  (in  tha» 
ktmum)  by  matrons  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husband,  called 
ProniiocBf  Festus,  and  laid  {collocabatur)  in  the  nuptial  couch  (ledus 
yenialisX  which  was  magnificently  adorned,  CaiuU.  lix.  188.,  and 
placed  m  the  hall  {in  airio  vel  atUd,  Herat.  £p.  i.  1.  87.)  opposite 
{adversus)  to  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers,  Cic,  CiuenL  5. 
CahiU,  lix.  192.  Danat,  in  Ter.  Eun,  iii.  5.  45.  JuvenaL  x.  334. 
Tack.  Ann*  xv.  37.  Propert.  iv.  11.  81.  GelL  xvi.  9.,  sometimes  in 
the  garden,  Juvenai.  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  ProperU  iv.  12.  85.  iv.  9,  59. 
There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Subi gus,  Pbrtukda, 
&c.  Amob,  iv.  AugusUn.  de  Civ,  Dei^  vi.  9.  Nuptial  songs  were 
sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till  midnight,  Ovid.  East*  iiL 
675.  695.,  hence  called  Epitha lamia.  The  husband  scattered  nuts 
among  the  bo3rs,  Plin.  xv.  22.  Serv,  in  Virg,  EcL  viii.  30.  CaiulL  lix. 
131.,  intimating  that  he  dropped  boyish  amusements  and  thenceforth 
was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence  nuces  relinquerey  to  leave  trifles  and 
mind  serious  business,  Pers,  i.  10.,  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in 
the  time  of  the  ScUumaliOf  Suet  Aug.  83.  Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  1. 12., 
which  at  other  times  was  forbidden,  lb.  18.  Young  women,  when 
they  married,  consecrated  their  playthings,  and  dolls  or  babies 
(PUP-^),  to  Venus,  Pers.  ii.  70.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with 
small  presents  (Apophoreta),  Martial,  xiv.  ] .  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband,  called 
REPOTIA,  "orum,  Festus f,  Herat.  Sat  ii.  2. 60.,  when  presents  were 
sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations;  and  she  began  to  act 
as  mistress  of  the  ramily,  by  performing  sacred  rites,  Macroh.  SaL  i. 
15. 

A  woman  afler  marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as  Julicky  TtdUa, 
Octama^  PauUa^  Valeria^  &c.  joined  to  that  of  her  husband  ;  as  Ca- 
TONis  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.,  Julia  Pompeii,  Terentia  Ciceromsy 
Livia  Atiffustif  &c. 

Divorce  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  wasy 
by  the  law  of  Romulus,  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  uie  wife, 
Phitarch.  in  Romulo;  as  by  the  Jewish  law,  DeuL  xxiv.  1.,  not  how- 
ever without  a  just  cause,  jFestus  in  SONTICUM.  A  groundless  or 
unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ;  of  which  one 

*'*'  Others  say  (Plut.  p.  26.),  that  Tkalasgio  was  the  word  Romulus  bad  agreed 
to  pronounce,  when  the  Romans  were  to  begin  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  And, 
indeed,  this  cry  suited  very  well  with  the  god  of  the  sea,  whose  festival  they  were 
then  celebrating ;  and,  therefore,  the  poets  always  give  him  the  surname  of  Thalassios. 
Aristophanes,  speaking  of  Neptune,  calls  him,  9aXdff<ru>s  UoattiwK**  —  Hookers 
Som»  Nisi,  i.  44. 

t  Festus,  in  explaining  the  term,  gives  also  its  etymology:—**  Repotia :  postridie 
nuptias  apud  novum  raaritum  coinatur,  quia  quasi  reficitur  potatio  ;**  i.  e,  a  repetition 
of  festivity  (re  etpoto). 
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r  of  consuls  but  of  husbands,  De  Bauf. 
I  mariti  quinqae  per  autumnot,  vi.  S28. 
ly  just  cBuset  Cic.  Fatn.  viii.  ?•  But  a 
r  patron,  vu  not  permitted  to  divorce 

iBtricted  tbis  license  of  bona  gratia 
SueL  Aug.  34.,  and  likevjse  Domitian. 
i  althougli  the  women  who  made  thera 
Qua  nubit  toUtt,  rum  nvbits  aduUtra 

in,  dimtOert  tueonm;  and  the  woman 
re  vintm;  both,  Faeere  divorttum  cum 
^ore,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.     D.  24.  3.  34. 
de  with  different  cereraonieB,  according 
Triage  had  been  celebrated. 
mfarreafio  was  dissolved  by  a  sacrifice 
tuti  which  was  still  in  uee  in  the  time 
on  (ditcidium)  look  place  betwixt  the 
{Flaminica),  Quiest.  Kom.  5a 
■oemptio  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of  re- 
>,  Id.     In  this  manner  Cato  is  supposed 
y  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Plu- 
>Iero  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even 

1.  Dio.  xlviii.  44.    Vel.  ii.  94. 

I  made  with  fewer  ceremonies.  In  pre- 
arriage-con tract  was  lorn  (  To^h/^b  ni<p- 
),  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix.  75., 
wife  (clavei  adimdxmtur),  Cic.  PhiL  ii. 
pronounced  by  a  freed-man,  or  by  the 

TIBI  HABB  vel  'BTO;  TvAS  KE3  TIBI 
ADB    FOHAS,    I    FORAS,    MULIBR;  CEDK 

Cie.  de  OrcU.  i.  40.  PlauL  Ampk.  m. 
'tte.  vi.  145.  l_Coiiise  tarcinultu,  duet 
Mi.  105.  1.  2.  9.  D.  de  Divort.  Hence 
orce,  Cie.  Phil  ii.  '28. 
he  sent  bis  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  (ntM- 
10.,  on  which  similar  words  were  in- 
•imtmii  RENUNciATio. 
ction  (actio  mal«  tractationis),  to 
livorce  was  made,  Cie.  7bp.  4.  QtiitKtiL 

When  the  divorce  was  made  by  the 

abbas  TUAa  BBS,  RBDDAS  MEAS,  Ptavt, 

I  the  public  registers  (acta),  Cic.  Fam. 
marriages,  JuvenaL  iu  136^  births,  Id. 
-.39. 

lar  mourning  for  tlieir  husbands  at  least 
,  and  if  they  married  within  that  time 

2.  C.  de  secuttd.  ^upt.  ;   but  men  were 

ler,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Fanstmai 
t  liberit  ttgxrdaeent  novercam),  that  he 
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half  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,  Plvlarch. 
ihid. 

A  inan  might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal  faith, 
used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought  upon  him  supposititious 
children  ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine 
without  his  knowledge,  Plutarch,  ibii.  GeU.  x.  23.  Plin,  xiv.  12.  ♦ 
In  these  cases,  the  husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations, 
Dionys.  ii.  25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce,  there 
was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520  years.  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  Ruea  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  although  fond  of  her, 
because  she  had  no  children,  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  by  the  censors,  in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  itacorem  $e 
liberAm  qtuerendorum  graHd  habUurum^  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  Gell,  iv.  3.    VcU.  Max,  ii.  1.  4.  Diont/s.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for  important 
reasons,  Suet.  Aug,  62.  daucL  26.  Ner,  S5.,  but  often  on  the  most 
irivolous  pretexts.  Vol,  Max.  vi.  3.  11,  12.  Dio,  xlvi.  18.  PltUarch. 
in  L,  Paullo  ei  Ciceron,  Juvenal,  vi.  147>  Caesar,  when  he  divorced 
Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because  Clodius  had  got  admission  to  his 
house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Deoy  Cic.  Sext.  34.,  declared,  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife 
who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio.  xxxvii.  45.  Suet.  Cos.  6.  Cic. 
Ait.  i.  12.t 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  VaL  Max. 
viii.  %^,\\  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any  fault  of  hers,  the 
dowry  was  restored  to  her,  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by 
three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25.  When  the  separ- 
ationVas  voluntary  on  both  sides  (cum  bona  gratia  a  se  invicem  dis* 
cedebant)f  she  .sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptii^  presents  of  her 
husband,  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was 
exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  tliat  right  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  imitation  of  the 
Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  case ;  for  it  appears  they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus,  Mercat.  iv.  6. ;  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time, 
his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plaui,  Stich. 
i.  1.  29.  Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  fre- 
quently, and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned 

*  *<  If  he  put  her  away  witliout  any  of  these  grounds,  one  half  of  his  property  was 
forfeited  to  her  whom  lie  had  injrred,  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.**  — ^tf6.  i. 
p.  194. 

f  **  In  cases  of  divorce  when  there  were  children,  it  wan  the  custom  for  each  party 

to  make  a  settlement,  by  will,  on  their  common  offspring,  proportionable  to  their 

several  estates ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  Cicero*B  pressing   Atticus  so  often,  in  his 

i«*ters,  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  making  her  will,  and  depositing  it  In  safe  hands. 

\tt.  xi.  21,  22.  24.  xii.  18."—  Middletont  Cic.  ii.  117. 

^omitian  passed  a  law,  rendering  adulteresses  incapable  of  receiving  any  legacy. 

Domit.  c«  8.    Juvenal,  i.  55.     He  also  prohibited  tbem  from  tl^  use  of  the 
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their  years  not  from  the  number  of  consuls  but  of  husbands,  De  Benef, 
iii.  16.  So  Juvenal,  FiutU  octo  mariti  quinque  per  autumnosy  vi.  ^28. 
Martial,  vi.  7.,  oflen  without  any  just  cause,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  7.  But  a 
frced-woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  permitted  to  divorce 
him  (ti  repudium  miUere), 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona  gratia 
divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Stiet  Aug.  34.,  and  likewise  Domitian. 
They  still,  however,  prevailed ;  although  the  women  who  made  them 
were  by  no  means  respectable,  Qwb  nuini  toHes,  nan  nvbit;  adultera 
lege  est,  Martial,  vi.  7. 

The  man  was  said  ^rovi/xirjiy,  dimittere  uxarem;  and  the  woman 
aToXiiTiiy,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum ;  both,  Facere  divortium  cum 
uxore  vel  vtro,  a  viro,  vel  ab  uxore,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.     D.  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce,  anciently,  was  made  with  different  ceremonies,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarrecUio  was  dissolved  by  a  sacrifice 
called  DIFFARREATIO,  Festus;  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (dUcidium)  took  place  betwixt  the 
Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife  {Flaminica)^  Quaest.  Rom.  50. 

A  marriage  contracted  bv  coemptio  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of  re^ 
lease  called  REM ANClPAtlO,  Id.  In  this  manner  Cato  is  supposed 
to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Plu' 
tarch.  in  Cat.,  and  Tiberius  Nero  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even 
when  pregnant,  TacU.Ann.  v.  1.  Dio.  xlviii.  44.    VeL  ii.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies.  In  pre- 
sence of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn  (  Tabulm  ntq^ 
Uales  vel  dotcUes  frangdxintur).  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix.  75., 
the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife  (claves  adimebaniur)^  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
28.,  then  certain  words  were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man,  or  by  the 
husband  himself.   Res  tuas  tibi  habe  vel  -eto;  Tuas  res  tibi 

AGITO  ;   EXI,     EXI    OCYUS;    VaDE    FORAS,    I    FORAS,    MULlER;  CEDE 

DOMO,  PlaiU.  Casin.  ii.  2.  36.  Cic.  de  OrcU.  i.  40.  Plant.  Amph.  iii. 
2.47.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  145.  [^ColUge  sarcinulaSy  died 
libertus,  et  exi."]  Mart  x.  42.  xi.  105.  1.  2.  9.  D.  de  Divort.  Hence 
Exigereforas  vel  ejicere,  to  divorce,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  (nt/n- 
ciwn  remittebai),  Cic.  Att.  i.  10.,  on  which  similar  words  were  in- 
scribed.   This  was  called  matrimonii  renunciatio. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action  (actio  malje  tractationis),  to 
determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made,  Cic.  Top.  4.  QuinctiL 
vii.  3.  Declam,  viii.  18.  383.  When  the  divorce  was  made  by  the 
wife,  she  said  Valeas,  tibi  habeas  tuas  res,  redd  as  meas.  Plant, 
Amph,  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  (acta),  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  Senec  De  Benef.,  as  marriages,  JuvenaL  iL  136C,  births,  Id. 
ix.  84.,  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands  at  least 
ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.,  and  if  they  married  within  that  time 
they  were  held  infamous,  Z.  2.  C.  de  secnnd.  NnpL  ;  but  men  were 
under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  afler  the  death  of  his  wife  Faustina, 
lived  with  a  concubine  (ne  tot  liberis  stg)erdncerei  novercam)^  that  he 
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might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  his  children^  CdpUoHn.  in  VUa 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honourable,  and 
those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who  remained  in 
widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect.  Hence  UNI VI R A  is 
often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  So,  Uni 
NUPTA  [the  boast  of  Cornelia],  ProperL  iv.  hU.  Such  as  married  a 
second  time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of 
Female  Fortune  (Fortuna  muliebris)^  Dionys.  viii.  56.  Val.  Max.  1. 
8.  4.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  19.  Festus  in  PudicUus  sif^num.  Among 
the  Germans  second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law,  Tacit  de  Mar. 
Gtnn,  19* 

IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

The  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites,  because 
they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  not  admitted  into 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  wandered  a  hundred  years  along 
the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed  to  cross  it;  for  which 
reason,  if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected 
to  them  an  empty  tomb*,  (Tumulus  inanis,  xiyoro^oy,  CenotO' 
phium,)  at  which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virp.  2Efu  iii. 
804.  VI.  326.  505.  StaJL  I'htb.  xii.  162.,  and  if  they  happened  to  see 
a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  Ih,  '6^.  Horat, 
Od,  i.  28.  23.  36.,  and  whoever  neglected  to  do  %o  was  obliged  to 
expiate  his  crime  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to  Ceres,  Festtts  in  Prjecidanea 
AGNA;  [C^.  de  L.L.  ii.  22.]  hence  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much 
dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov.  Tritt.  i.  2.  51. ;  hence,  also,  Ritecondere 
mcmes,  to  bury  m  due  form,  Piin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  «puU 
ehro,  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  68.  See  Phut.  Most.  ii.  2.  66.  Suet  Cal.  59., 
and  to  want  the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid. 
Ep.  x.  119.  IHom.  11.  ^.  71.] 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  relation 
present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their  mouth 
(extrtmum  spiritum  are  excipere)^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  45.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  6B4>^ 
for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living  principle  (ANIMA),  then 
went  out  at  the  mouth.  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  (anima 
senilis)  was  said  in  primis  labris  esse^  Senec.  £p.  30 ,  or  in  ore  prima 
ienerit  Id.  Here.  Fur.  1310. ;  so  animam  offercy  to  be  in  the  ^ony  of 
death,  Liv.  xxvi.  14.  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  13.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  101. 
Animam  darcy  effiarcy  exhalarey  exspirare,  effwidercy  &c.  to  die.  f 

*  These  empty  tombs  were  supposed  to  be  retreats  for  the  wandering  souls  of 
those  who  bad  had  no  burial.     So  Virg.  JEn*  iii.  67., 

"  ■■  Animamque  sepulcro 

Condimus,  et  magnA  supremum  voce  ciemus.** 

i*  «  According  to  the  Roman  poets  every  man  possessed  a  threefold  soul,  which, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  l>ody,  resolved  itself  into  the  maneSt  the  attima  or  tpmtuiy 
and  the  umbra ;  to  each  of  which  a  different  place  was  assigned.  The  manei  de* 
icended  into  the  infernal  regions,  to  inhabit  either  Tartarus  or  Elysium.  The 
anima  ascended  to  the  skies  to  mingle  with  the  gods ;  while  the  unvbra  hovered 
around  the  tomb,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit  its  connection  with  the  body,  of  which  it 
was  the  wraUh  or  shadow*  This  notion  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  attributed 
to  Ovid :  — 
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They  now  also  pulled  oflT  their  rings,  Suet.  Tib,  73.  Plin,  xxxi.  1., 
which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again  before  they  were  placed  on  the 
funeral  pile,  Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
[Gen.  xlvi.  4.]  Vtrg.  JSn,  ix.  487.  Ovid,  Her.  I  102.  113.  ii.  102. 
X.  120.  Lucan,  iii.  740.,  probablv  to  make  diem  appear  less  ghastly, 
Suet.  Ner,  49.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile, 
Plin.  ix.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were  closed,  they  called  (inclo" 
mabant)  upon  the  deceased  by  name  several  times  at  mtervals,  Ovid. 
TriH.  iii.  S.  43.,  repeating  ave  or  vale,  CatulL  xcviii.  10.  Ovid.  Met. 
X.  62.  PeuL  iv.  852.,  whence  corpora  nondum  eonclamata,  just  expiring, 
Lucan.  ii.  23. ;  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or 
supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  condamavisse^  Liv.  iv.  40. ;  so 
when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  Conclamatum  est,  all  is  over, 
Ter.  Eun,  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Or.  Tritt  iii.  3.  40. ; 
hence  DEPOSIT  US,  for  in  ultimo  positus,  desperatte  salutiSf  desperate, 
dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  47.  Trist.  iii.  3.  40. 
Virg.  ^n.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2. ;  or  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever 
Deen  ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Mn.  xii.  395.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot.  \.  197. ;  hence 
Deponere  cUiquem  vino,  to  intoxicate,  Plaut.  Atd.  iii.  6.  39.  PosiH 
artuSy  dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.,  so  compositus  vino  somnoque,  over- 
powered, (hnd.  Amor.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  [Acts  ix.  87.]  and 
anointed  with  perfumes,  Virg.  j^n.  vi.  219.  Ovid,  ib.  Plin.  Epist.  v. 
16.»,  by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES  {quoH  pellis  unctores), 
Plant.  Asin.  v.  2.  60.  Pom.  prol.  63.,  belonging  to  those  who  took 
care  of  funerals  (LIBITINARII),  Senee.  de  Benef.  vi.  38.,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  LMtina,  where  the  things  requisite 
for  funerals  (necessaria  funeribus)  were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom.  Qwest 
23.  Iav.  xii.  21.  Hence  Vitare  Libitinamy  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  iii. 
30.  6.  Mirari  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libitina  saeravity  to  admire  nobody  till 
afler  his  death,  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  49.,  LUntinam  evadere,  to  escape  deaths 
Juvencd.  xii.  122.,  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch.  Martial. 
viii.  43.  4,     Acron,  in  Hor.  Od,  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  (ratio  vel  ephemMs)  of  those 
who  died.  Suet.  Ner.  39.,  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid, 
Dionys.  iv.  15. ;  hence  Autumnusque  gravis,  Libitime  qucBstus  acerlkSf 
because  autumn  being  unhealthful  usually  occasioned  great  mortality, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.     So  Phadr.  iv.  19.  25. 

*  Terra  legit  camemt  tumulum  circumyolat  umbra, 
Orcuft  liabtft  manes,  ^nritus  astra  petiL* 

Hence  Virgil  represents  Dido,  when  about  to  expire,  as  threatening  to  haunt 
^neas  with  her  umbra,  at  the  same  time  consoling  herself  with  the  expectation  that 
the  tidings  of  his  punishment  will  reach  her  manes  in  the  shades  below.*'  —  Encyc. 
Britann.  art.  ApitarUitms. 

*  Hence  Martial  (in  allusion  to  this  custom  of  anointing  the  dead),  when  satirising 
the  master  of  an  entertainment,  where  plenty  of  perfumes  had  been  supplied,  but 
very  little  to  eat,  says :  — 

"  ^t  non  eomat,  et  ungUur,  Fabulle, 
Is  verd  mihi  mortuus  Tidetur.*'«>iii.  12. 
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The  moneypaid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  otlier  expenses  was 
called  ARBITRIUM,  oftener  plur.  -ioy  Cic.  post  Red.  in  Sen.  7- 
Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.)  so  arbitrium  vendendi  scUis,  the  monopoly  of  sal t, 
Liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive^  Ftiy.  yEn,  ix.  488.  Ordinary  citizens  in  a  white 
ioffOy  Juv.  iii.  172.,  magistrates  in  their  prcetexta,  &c.  and  laid  (com- 
ponebatur  vel  coUocabatur)  on  a  couch  in  the  vestibule  (locus  vacuus 
anUjcatuam  domtUy  per  quern  a  vid  ad  iedes  itur^  Cell.  xvi.  5.),  with  the 
feet  outwards,  as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid,  Met,  ix.  502. 
Tacit  Agric.  45.  Senec.Ep.  12.  Brev,  Vit.  20.  Suet  Aug.  101.  Pers. 
iii.  lOi-.  Hence  cowponere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat,  i.  9.  28.  Ov,  FasL 
iii.  547.  V.  426.  TaciL  Hist,  i.  47.  '^Fhen  a  lamentation  was  made. 
Hence,  Sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus^  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  644.  The 
couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers,  Virg,  jEn,. 
xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.,  the  bedstead  of  ivory,  Prop,  ii.  10.  21.  If 
the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed 
on  his  head,  Cic,  de  Legg,  ii.  24*.  Plin,  xxi.  3.  A  small  coin,  triens 
vel  obolusy  was  put  in  liis  mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Charon 
(Portitor  vel  PortkmeuSf  the  ferryman  of  hell)  for  his  freight,  Juven, 
iii.  267.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other  funeral  ob- 
lations was  said  Abiisse  ad  Acherontem  sine  viatico  ;  for  without  them 
it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  lodging,  or  place  of 
rest  (nusquam  posse  diverti).  Plant.  Pccn.  Prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  at  least 
if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Ltican,  iii.  442.  Festus,  Herat,  Od. 
ii.  14.  23.  t^lin,  xvi.  38.,  to  prevent  the  Pontifex  Maximus  from  en- 
tering, and  thereby  being  polluted,  Serv,  ad  Virg,  ^n,  iii.  64.  iv.  507., 
for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not  only  to  touch  a  dead  body, /)u>.  Ivi.  31., 
but  even  to  look  at  it,  Senec,  Marc,  15.  Id,  liv.  28.  This  tree  was 
sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut  it  never  grows  again,  called 
atmyferaliSyfunerea  velfundniSf  from  its  being  used  at  funerals,  Ibid* 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (humabant)  their  dead,  which 
is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic,  de  Legg,  ii.  22. 
Plin,  vii.  54'.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing (cremandi  vel  combutendi)  from  the  Greeks,  Plutarch,  in  Numd, 
whicn  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
Cic,  ibid, ;  but  it  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  ComeUa 
that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  any  one 
should  dig  up  his  body  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he  did  those  of 
Marius,  Cic,  Plin,  ibid,  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  institution  of  burn- 
ing among  the  Romans  to  their  having  discovered,  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy.  Ibid,  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  prevailed  at  an  early  period,  Dionys,  v. 
47,  48.  The  wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  GYMNosoPHisTiBy 
commonly  burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin,  vi.  19.  s.  22.,  as  Calanus  in 
presence  of  Alexander,  Cic,  Tusc,  ii.  21.,  Zamarus  at  Athens,  while 
Augustus  was  there.  Die,  liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  custom  of  burning  became  almost  uni- 
versal, Tacit,  Ann,  xvi.  6.,  but  was  aflerwards  gradually  dropped  upon 
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the  introduction  of  Christianity,  bo  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Mticrob,  vii.  7« 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin.  vii.  15.  s.  16. 
JuvenaLnY.  140.,  but  buried  in  a  place  caUed  SUGGRUNDARIUM, 
Fulgent,  de  Prise.  Serm.  7.  So  likewise  persons  struck  with  lightning 
{fiUguTki)^  Plin  ii.  55.  Senec  de  Jr.  iii.  23.  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  21.,  were 
buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fell,  called  BIDENTAI^  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep  (hidentea)^  Pers.  ii.  27*  Luc 
i.  606.  viii.  864.  Fest.  Gell.  xvu  6.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it.  Ibid.  To  remove  its  bounds 
(movere  bidental)  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  HoraL  A.  P.  471* 

The  expressions  SEPELIRE,  SepuUurch  and  Septdehrum^  are 
applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condencU)  of  a  d^ui  body,  PUn* 
17.  54.  Cic  fuse.  i.  45.  So  also  HUMARE,  &c  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22. 
Nq).  Eumeiu  13.  JUST  A,  exsequim  vel  funus^  funeral  obsequies  oc 
solemnities ;  hence  JusTAytme&rta,  justa  funervm  vel  exsegmarunh  et 
JHstajwMTa  cdicui  facerty  sohwre  vel  perMvere^  Cic.  Flacc.  38.  Legg. 
ii.  17.  Liv.  i.  20.  Sallust.  Jug.  11.  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  Reddere  justa 
Jvneriy  Plin.  x.  2.  But  EXSEQUluE  properly  denotes  the  funeral 
procession  (pfficium  exsequiarum  v.  pampa  funebris).  Hence  Ex- 
SEQuiAS  ducerCf  deduceref  camitarif^requeniaref  prosequi^  &c  to  attend 
the  funeral,  funeri  interesse,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  xvi.  ^  7.  21.  Suet. 
Tib.  32.  Ter.  Andr.  i.  lOa 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds, — public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM^  (ad  quod  per  prtB^ 
ecnem  homines  evoeabarUury)  because  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  (See  p.  157.)  Of  this  kind  the  most  remark- 
able were  Funus  CENSORIUM,  TacU.Ann.  iv.l5.  xiii.  2.  Dio.  liii. 
30.  liv.  28.,  including  funus  constdarej  -pratoriumy  triumphaUy  &c. 
PUBLICUM^  when  a  person  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  TaeiL 
Ann.  iii.  48.  vii.  11.  Suet.  Vit.  3.,  and  CollativumJ  by  a  public  con- 
tribution, Liv.  ii.  33.  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  Piutarch.  in  Pcplie.  (See 
p.  131.)  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public  funerals  (^imcIm 
To^i),  as  at  first  in  conferring  tlie  honour  of  a  triumph,  Dio.  liv.  12. 
There  was  also  a  military  funeral  performed  at  the  public  expense. 
Liv.  iii.  43. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  Tranq.  1. 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Ner.  33.,  Plebbium, 
Propert,  iL  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent,  x.  5.,  and  Vuloarb, 
CcmttoUn.  in  Anton.  PhiL  13. 

ihe  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was  called 
ACERBUM,  or  immaturumy  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  429.  JuvenaL  xi.  44. 
Senec.  Ep.  123.,  or  Exsequije  iMMATURiE,  Id.  Tranq.  Anim.  i.  11. 
But  Junus  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  infants,  and  immaturum 
to  young  men.  Such  were  buried  sooner  than  grown  persons,  and 
with  less  pomp,  Cic,  Cluent.  9.  Tticit.  Ann.  xiii.  17.  Suet.  Ner.  3S. 
Funera  puerorum  ad  faces  et  cereos  ducta^  Senec.  Brev.  vii.  20.  Ep. 
129. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept  usually  for 
seven  or  eight  days,'  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  v.  64.  vL  218.,  with  a  keeper 
set  to  watch  it,  id,  xi.  30.,  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the  flief» 
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Ixxiv.  4.  When  the  fVineral  was  private^  the  body  was  Dot 
kept  so  Ions,  Cic.  Cheni.  9.   SueL  Oik.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  3. 

On  the  Say  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  the 
dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost  (pedibus  effmbatHr^ 
Plin.  viiL  8.),  on  a  couch  covered  with  rich  cloth  {stragula  vestU)  with 
gold  and  purple,  SutL  Jul.  84^  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  PUn.  vii.  44.  JwoenoL  x.  259. 
VdL  Max.  xii.  1.,  or  of  his  heirs,  Horai.  Sai.  ii«  5.  S6.,  sometimes  of 
his  freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  Caesar  was  borne  by  the  magis- 
trates, Suei.  84.,  Augustus  b^  the  senators,  /dl  101.,  and  Germanicus 
by  the  tribunes  ancf  centurions,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his 
&ther,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  the 
winter  Quarters,  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities  on 
the  roaa  to  Rome,  Dio.  Iv.  2.  SueL  Claud.  I.  Paulus  ^milius  by  the 
chief  men  of  Macedonia  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died, 
VaL  Maac  ii.  10. 3.   PkUarch.  in  ViL 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a  plain 
bier  or  coffin,  (SandapIla,  MartiaL  ii.  81.  viii.  75. 14.  JuvenaL  viii. 
175.,  ViLis  ARCA,  HoraL  Sat.\.^.9.  Zttcan.  viii.  736.,  Orciniana 
SPONDA,  McurHal.  x.  5.  9.,)  usually  by  four  bearers,  called  VESFIL- 
LONES,  vel  Vupa  (<gfuia  vespertmo  tempore  mortuos  efferebant\ 
Festus,  Suet.  Dom.  17*  Eutrop.  vii.  34.  Martial,  i.  31.  48.  Sanda- 
piLONBS,  vel  -ortt;  and  in  later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTlC^,  Jkcti^  vel  tori)  of  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  Vespillones,  Nep.  Att.  22.  GelL  x.  3. 
Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hsxaphorum,  Martial,  ii. 
81.  vi.  67*  10.,  and  by  eight,  Octophorum,  ix.  3.  11.,  or  Lectica  acta- 
phSroii  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a 
journey,  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  Lbcticarii,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11. 
JFVww.iv.12.  PhiLM. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered. 
Ibid. 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  222. 
xi.64.  149.  StaL  Theb.  vi.  5B.  Ovid.MeL  xiv.  747.,  or  CAPULUS, 
vel  'Wnj  (j^^tod  corpui  capiat,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  64.  Festus.  Hence 
ecqmlariif  old,  at  death's  door,  Plaut.  Mil.  iiL  1.  34.  Caj^iJi  decuSy 
Asin.  y.  2.  42.  Some  make  feretrum  to  be  the  same  with  lectus ; 
others  that  on  which  the  couch  was  supported,  Varr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  the 
pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  5. 15.    Ovid,  Her.  xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night-time  with 
torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  magistrates  and  priests, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  so  that  they 
could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jSn.  xi.  143.  tkmat.  Ter.  Andr.  L  1.  81.  To 
diminish  the  expense  of  funerals,  it  was  thus  ordained  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  at  Atnens,  Cic,  de  Legg.  iu  26.,  according  to  an  ancient  law, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  Demostn,  adv.  Macartatumy 
p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  from  Junes  accensiy  Isid.  xi.  2. 
XX.  10.,  or  funaUa^  Junales  cerei^  cerea  facesy  vel  candekBy  torches, 
candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  small  ropes  or  cords  (funesy  vel 
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JumcuHf)  covered  with  wax  or  tallow  (sevum  vel  sebum)^  Serv.  ibid. 
etiEn.i.727.    Val.  Max.  iii.  6. 4.   Varr.  de  Vit- Pop.  R. 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  (Junera  indidhd)  were  celebrated 
in  the  daj'time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is  thought 
from  Plutarch,  in  SyU,  fin*  with  torches  also,  Serv.  m  Vtrg.  Mn. 
vi.  224.  TaoU.  Ann,  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary  funerals  {tadta)  were 
always  at  night,  Fest.  in  Vespillones. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerab  and  marriages,  hence  inier 
fUramquefacem^  for  inter  wqttias  afunus^  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.|  EtfoM 
pro  thalamic  fax  mihi  mariis  adesty  Ovid.  Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIGNATOR,  an  un« 
dertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies  {dommtiu  fimeri$\  attended  by 
Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  Horat.  Ep*  i.  ?•  6.]  Cic,  AU.  iv.  2.  Legg. 
iL  24.* 

first  went  musicians  of  various  kinds :  pipers  (Tibicikbs,  Ovid. 
Fast.  Yu  660.9  vel  Siticines+,  GelLxx.  2.),  trumpeters,  Pers.  iu.  103., 
Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  192.,  ana  cometters,  Harai.  Sat.  i.  6.  43.,  then 
rooumine  women  (PRiEFlC^,  quce  dabani  ccUerie  modum  pkingendi)y 
hired  to  hunent,  Fe$tus  ;  LuciL  22.  Horat.  Art  P.  431.,  and  to  sing  the 
funeral  song  (N^NIA  vel  Lessus),  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased, 
PlauL  True.  ii.  6. 14.  iv.  2.  18.,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  Cic  Legg. 
ii.  24.  QuinctU.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed  for 
this  last  purpose,  SueL  Aug.  101.  As  these  praises  were  often  un- 
merited and  frivolous,  hence  nug<B  is  put  for  njenije.  Phut.  Ann. 
iv.  63.,  and  Lexidia,  ree  inanee  et  frivolOf  for  voces  pt^efiearumf  GelL 
xvni.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger  and 
longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.9  of  a  grave  dismal  sounc^ 
Stat.  Theb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  number  of 
players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten,  Cic.  Legg.  iL  24. 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons  (LudH  vel  histrianes  et  scurra)^ 
who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys.  vii.  72.  SuH.  Tib.  57.  One  of  them, 
called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  character  (personam  agebai) 
of  tlie  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and  actions  while  alive,  SueL 
Vesp.  19.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from 
dramatic  writers,  Suet.  Ctes^  84. 

Then  followed  the  freedmen  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap  on  their 
head  (pileaii)^  Cod.  de  Lat  Libert  Liv.  xxxviii.  65.  Dionys.  viii. 
Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves,  from  the  vanity  of 
having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  freed- 
men, Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased  and  of 

*  <<  Of  the  immoderate  expense  occasioDall/  attendant  upon  funerak,  some  esti- 
mate may  be  fonned  from  a  statement  made  b/  Pliny  (xzxiiL  47.)  that  C.  Cvdiius 
Claudius  Isidorus  led  by  will  unitae*  $etterHum,  somewhat  more  than  9000^.,  for 
thu  purpose;  and  he  was  a  private  individual.*'  —  EncycL  Melr.  art.  Funeral 
RiUu 

t  «  Qui  apud  fi/oi,  i.  e.  mortuos  et  sepultos,  cancre  soliti  erant  honoris  causS 
cantuB  lamentabiles."  —  FacMati. 
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his  ancestors*,  Cie^  BrtU.  34.  MiL  xiii.  32.  Horai.  Ep.  viii.  11.  VoL 
Max.  viii.  15.  1.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.,  on  long  poles  or  frames,  SiL  x.  566^ 
in  the  same  form  and  garb  as  when  alive,  Poiyb.  vi.  51, 52. ;  but  not  of 
such  as  had  been  condemned  for  any  heinous  crime,  TadL  Ann.  ii.  32. 
iii.  76.,  whose  images  were  broken,  JtwenaL  viiL  18.  The  Triumviri 
ordained,  that  the  image  of  Caesar,  afler  his  deification,  should  not  be 
carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 
Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many  different  couches  carried  before 
the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  images  were  placed,  TcunL 
Ann,  xvi.  1 1.  Serv,  in  Virg,  j^n,  v.  4.  vi.  862.  875.  Afler  the  funeral^ 
tliese  images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept. 
See  p.  28. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns  and 
rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  displayed,  together 
with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  Vtrg. 
JBn.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  commanders  were  carried 
images  or  representations  of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the 
cities  they  had  taken,  TctciL  Ann.  i.  8.  [ii.  41.]  Dio.  Ivi.  34.  Ixxiv.  4. 
At  the  nineral  of  Sylb,  above  2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been 
carried,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his 
victory,  Amian.  B.  C.  \.  417.  The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces 
inverted,  TacU.  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  officers  and  troops, 
with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  Ibid.  Virg.  JEn.  xL  92.,  or 
laid  aside,  iuean.  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  mourning 
(aird  vel  lugvbri  veste;  atrati  vel  puUoH);  his  sons  with  their  heads 
veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heaas  bare,  and  their  hair  dishe- 
velled, contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  both,  Plutarch.  Qu€B$i. 
Horn.  14.,  the  magistrates  without  their  badges,  and  the  nobility  with- 
out their  ornaments.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and  covered 
their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  609.  CatuU.  Ixii.  224.,  or  pulled 
it  out,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  particular,  who  attended 
the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  90.  Suet.  C<b$.  84.,  beat  their  breasts, 
tore  their  cheeks,  &c.  Virg,  ^n.  iv.  673.  TibuU.  i.  1.  68.,  although 
this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Mulibres  obnas  ne  ra- 
iruNTO,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.  Piin.  xxxvi.  11.,  i.  e.  Unguibus  nb  scin- 
DUNTo,  Festus, 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  Forum;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from 
the  Rostra^  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend,  [by  Nero, 
over  his  wife  Poppeea,  2 Vic.  Ann.  xvi.  6.]  Polyb.  vi.  51.  Cic.  Orat. 
ii.  84.  Suet.  Ctcs.  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib.  vi.  Ner.  9. ;  sometimes  by  a 
mi^istrate,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  1.,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,  QuinctiL  iii.  7.  vel  9. 

*  «  They  were  not  carried  before  the  deceased  at  funerals,  as  Dr.  Adam  erro. 
neously  states ;  but  actors  were  employed  to  personate  the  individual  ancestors,  and 
these  busts  or  images  formed  a  part  of  the  disguise.  A  Roman  funeral  must  there- 
fore have  presented  a  singular  appearance,  with  a  long  line  of  ancestors  stalking 
gravely  through  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  authorities  on  this  curions  point  are 
as  follows: — Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12.  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  801.  Polyb.  vi.  53.  Sueton. 
'  ^p.  19.    Diod.  Sic.  ii.  p.  518.  ed.  Wess,'*  —  ArUhon  on  Saliust.  Jug*  4. 
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This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Poplicola,  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Pcpl.  Dian^B.  v.  17*  ix. 
64.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iL  VI. ;  next,  lb.  61.  It  was  an 
incentive  to  glory  and  virtue,  but  hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  his- 
torical records,  Liv.  viii.  40.    Cic.  BrtiL  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate  also  to 
women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden  ornaments  to 
make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  as  a  ransom  for 
leaving  the  city,  Liv.  v.  50. ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make  the 
golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vow  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veji,  Plutarch,  in 
CamiUo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  honour  was 
paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  11.,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Caesar  introduced  the  custom  of  praising  young 
matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia.  But  after  that,  both 
young  and  dd,  married  and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral 
orations.  Suet.  JuL6.  Col.  10.  Tadt.  AnuaLs.  1.  xvi.6.  2)to.xxxix. 
59.64. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was  {daced 
before  the  Rostra.  The  corpse  of  Caesar  was  placed  in  a  gilt  pavilion, 
like  a  small  temple  (aurata  cedes),  with  the  robe  in  which  he  liad  been 
slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy,  Suet.  C<bs.  84.,  and  his  image  ex- 
posed on  a  moveable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he 
nad  received ;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p. 
521.,  but  Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than  one 
funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  different  places, 
Dio.  Iv.  2. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of  burning  or 
burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered  to  be  without  the 

city,  HOMINBM    MORTUUM    IN   URBB   NB   8BPBLIT0,  NEVE  URITO,   Cic. 

Legg.  ii.  23.,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews, 
McUth.  xxvii.  58.  John,  xix.  20.41.,  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Fam.  iv.  12. 
Liv.  xxxi.  24.,  and  others,  Cic.  Fkxcc.  31.  Tusc  v.  23.  Plutarch,  in 
Arato.-—Strab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  64.  vi.  152.  Isidor.  xiv.  11.,  whence, 
according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  house- 
hold gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins,  or  spectres  in  the  dark  (Larvje  vel 
Lemures),  &c.  Ibid,^^  Souls  separated  from  the  body  were  called 
Lemures  vel  Manes  ;  if  beneficent,  Lares  ;  if  hurtful,  Larvjb  vel 
MANiiB  (^7«do2  %a\  xaxoi  ^//Myi<),  Apul.  de  Deo  Socratis.  Augustus, 
in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actiimi,  says  that  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their 
immortality,  Dio.  i.  24f.  Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  Mummies^ 
from  mttm,  the  Egjrptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming  is 
described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  The  Persians  also  anointed  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as  long  as  possible, 
Cic,  Tusc.  i.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  both  firom  a 
sacred  and  civu  consideration ;  that  the  priests  might  not  be  con* 
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taminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body,  and  that  houses  m%ht 
not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires,  Cic,  Ltgg.  ii. 
22.,  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stendi,  Serv*  in  Vhrg.  JEn.  vi.  150. 
/ftcf.ziv.  11. 

l!\i^  jUxmen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor 
to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  CUXL  x.  15. ;  so  the  high  priest  among 
^e  Jews,  LtmL  xxi.  11.;  and  if  the  pofU^hx  maximus  had  to  deliver  a 
fbneral  oration,  a  veil  was  laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  hts 
sight,  Senec.  Ckms.  ad  Marc,  15.    Dio,  liv.  28.  S5. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public ;  the  private  in 
fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be  conspicuous,  and  to 
remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality,  Varr.  de  Z.  L,  v.  6.*  Hence 
the  frequent  inscriptions,  Sistb  viator,  aspics  viator,  &c.  on  the 
via  AppiOf  AureHa^  Fkamma^  [IxUina^^  TiburHnOy  8fc,  Liv.  vi.  36. 
Suet.  Cal.  59.  Galb.  20.  Juven.  i.  ult.  [See  Giffbrd's  note  on  this 
passage.]  MartiaL  i.  89.  115.  117.  vi.  28.  x.  43.  xi.  14.  Propert. 
liL  16.  30.  Nep.  Att  ult.  Plin.  £p.  vii.  29.  The  public  places  of 
burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Strab. 
V.  S^mL  C(B$.  84.  CL  1.  Virg.  JSn.  vi.  873.  Dio.  Sa  48.  53.  64. 
PhUareh,  in  LueuUo,  Jin.f  or  Campus  Esquilinus,  granted  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  Cie.  PhiL  ix.  7«,  for  poor  people  without  the 
Esquiline  gate,  in  places  called  Puticuljb,  vel  -i  {quod  in  puteos 
eorpora  nUUeb€mim')f  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.  Festus ;  Herat  Sat.  1. 8.  8. 
lEpod,  V.  101.] 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  bunring^ 
ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Augustus,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of  it  to  hb  favourite 
Mecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent  house,  (molem  prcpinquam 
nubibus  arduii^  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  10.,  called  Turns  Mscenatiana, 
Suei.  Ner.  38.)  with  extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the 
roost  healthy  situations  in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Tib,  15.  Ner.  31. 
[iibr.  Sat*  I.  8.  14.    Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habiiare  $alubribu$^ 

There  was  in  the  comer  of  the  burjdng-ground  a  stone  pillar, 
CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the  road  (infnmte)^ 
and  backwards  to  the  fields  (m  agro  vel  -t<m),  Herat.  Sat  i.  8. 12. ; 
also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his  heirs,  it  was 
called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUIVIENTUM  H.EREDITA. 
RIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus,  H.  M.  H.  S.  t.  e.  Hoc 
MONUMBNTUM  Hjbredbs  sequitur;  or  GENTILE  and  gentili- 
TiUM,  Suet,  Ner.  50.,  Patrium,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  557.,  Avitum,  Ovid. 
TrisL  iv.  3. 45.  MeL  xiii.  524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FA- 
MILIARE,  L.  5.  D.  de  religioe.  Freedmen  were  sometimes  compre- 
hended, and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 


*  **  Most  of  die  roads  leading  out  of  ancient  towns  are  lined  with  tombs;  and  if 
■uch  a  spectacle  can  ever  be  said  to  form  a  pleasing  view,  we  have  an  instance  of  it 
at  Pompeii,  where  the  street  of  the  tombs  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  objects  in 
that  extraordinary  place.  Near  to  Pozsuoli  {Puteoli),  on  the  Via  Campana,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  frequency  of  tombs  on  the  roads  near  to  cities.  Going  from 
Rome  also  through  any  of  the  gates  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  we  find  ruins  of 
dmilar  edifices.**  .—  ^fton*f  Aniiq.  i.  p.  S73. 
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The  right  of  burying  (Jus  inferendi)  was  sometimes  purdiased  hy 
those  who  had  do  burying-ground  of  their  own. 

The  [emperors  and]  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city  (quia 
legilms  non  tenebaniur)^  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.,  and  some  illustrious 
men,  as  PcpUcoloy  TubertuSf  and  PaMdus  (viriuiis  ecmtdy  legUms 
sohcH) ;  which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cic.  Legg.  IL  23.,  but 
did  not  use.  To  show,  however,  that  they  possessed  it,  when  any  of 
them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into 
the  Foruniy  and  setting  down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it, 
which  they  immediately  removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another 
place,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  ei  QuasL  Earn,  78.  The  right  of  making 
a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  pomoerium  was  decreed  to  Julius 
Caesar  as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  ?•  * 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it  was  called 
BUSTUM,  Feshu;  whence  this  word  is  often  put  for  a  tomb 
(rv/i^Af),  Gc.  Tusc.  V.  S5.  Au.  vii.  9.  Pis*  4.  ?•  ^^^99'  ii«  26.  A 
place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRIN  A,  vel  -^um^  Festus* 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herodian*  iv.  2.,  hence  called  ara 
SBPULCHRi,  Virg,  JEn.  vi.  177.  SiL.  xv.  388.,  funbris  ara,  ChoidL  TrisL 
ili.  13*  21.  tn  Rin^  102^,  of  wood  which  mi^t  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir, 
pine,  clefloak,  &c  Fif^y.  ^n.  iv.  504.  vi.  180.  Stai.  Thtb.y\.  S^^ 
unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Rooum  Ascf  a 
NE  POLITO,  Cic.  Legg/n,  24.,  but  not  always  so,  Plituxxxv.  7.;  also 
stuffed  with  paper  and  pitch,  MartiaL  viii.  44. 14.  x.97-,  made  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  Ztioaii.  viiL  743. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  504.,  &c  xi.  215.  (hence  rogus  plbbbius,  Ovid,  ts 
Ibiny  152.),  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the  noisome 
smell.  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in  loc.  SiL  x.  535.,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet 
from  any  house,  Cie.  Legg.  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contiguous  to  the 
Porumy  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Clodiusy 
Ascon.  in  Cic,  pro  Miumey  Dio.  xl.  42. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch,  TUmU.  u 
1. 61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  PUn.  ii.  37.,  to  which 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  JSn.  iv.  224. 

The  near  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears.  Prop.  ii.  13.  29. 
TibuU.i.\.6%y  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch, 
turning  away  their  face  (aversi),  to  show  that  they  did  it  with  reluc- 
tance, Virg.  Mn.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a  wind  to  assist  the 
flames,  Propert.iv.T.S\.y  as  the  Greeks  did,  /Tbnter.  i7. xxiiL  193., 
and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  fortunate,  PhUarch.  in  SgL 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumefs  (odores),  incense,  mjrrrh, 
cassia,  &c.  PHn.  xii.  18.  s.  41.  Juven.  iv.  109.  Stat.  Sgiv.y.  1.  208. 
MartkU.  x.  26.,  which  Cicero  calls  Sumptuosa  rbspbrsio  ;  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Legg.  ii.  24. ;  also  cups  of  oils  and  dishes 
(dopes  x.fercuUi)^  with  titles  marking  what  they  contained,  Virg.  Mn. 

*  «  Many  ancient  tombs  ma/  now  be  observed  within  the  walls ;  but  they  were 
constructed  before  the  extension  of  the  limits  by  Aurelian ;  and  at  the  time  of  their 
being  erected,  were  out  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  roost  conspicuous  are  the  mauso- 
leums of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  which  was  discovered  in  1780.**  —  Burton* s  JrUiq.  i.  p.  378. 
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vLSfiS*  Stat,  Thtb,  vL  126^  likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments,  not 
only  of  the  deceased,  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  221.  Lucan,  ix.  175.,  bat  their 
own.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3. 2.  «SW.  Jul.  84.,  every  thing  in  short  that  was 
supposed  to  be  ^eeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive,  DcmaL  in  Vvn^. 
JBn.  vi.  217.  Ge$.B.  G.  vL  17.  All  these  were  called  MUNERA» 
wel  DONA,  Ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his  arms, 
rewards,  and  spoils,  Vtrg.  jSn.  xi.  192.  Sil.  x.  562.,  ana  if  a  general, 
the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their  own  arms,  Suet,  JuL  84.  Lwxau 
▼iii.  7S5. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the  soldiers 
made  a  circuit  (DECURREB  ANT)  three  times  round  the  pile,  Virff. 
JEn.'xx.  188.  Tacit,  Ann,  ii.  7.,  from  right  to  left  (orfte  sinistro)^  with 
their  ensigns  inverted,  Siat,  Theb,  vL  213.,  and  striking  their  weapons 
on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  Val.  F&cc,  iii.  346.,  all 
present  accompanying  them,  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  Appian,  B,  C. 
1.,  of  Augustus,  bio.  Ivi.  42.,  &c.,  which  custom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Homer,  IL  xxiii.  13.;  used  also  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Liv.  xxv.  17. ;  sometimes  performed  annually  at  the 
tomb,  SwtL  Claud,  1. 

As  the  manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,  Tertuttian. 
de  Spect,y  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the  deceased  had  been 
fond  of,  were  slauriitered  at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii. 
40.  S.61.,  Fif5r.JEr1.xi.  197.  -Sbwitfr. /Z. xviii.  166.  PUn.Ep.iv.2.\ 
in  ancient  times,  also,  men,  captives  or  slaves,  Virg,  JEn.  x.  51 8.  xi.  82. 
Homer.  IL  xxi.  27.,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Fiacc,  38.  Aflerwards, 
instead  of  them,  gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight, 
Serv.  in  JEn.  x.  519.  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  3.  85.  Elor,  iii.  20. ;  so  among 
the  Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  masters, 
Ctes,  B.  G.  vi.  17*;  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles 
of  their  husbands,  Cic,  Tu$c.  v.  27.  Mel,  de  Sit.  Orb.  ii.  2.  As  one 
man  had  several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them 
about  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by  lot.  Prop.  iii.  7. 
^lian.  7.  1 8.  Serv,  in  jEn,  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Romans, 
fHends  testified  their  affection ;  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron,  PUn.  vii. 
36«,  Plautius  to  his  wife  Orestilla,  VaL  Max,  iv.  6.  3.,  soldiers  to 
Otho,  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  49.,  Mnester,  a  freedman,  to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann. 
xiv.  9.,  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again  on  the 
funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire :  so  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
served; and  of  others,  who,  having  revived  before  the  pile  was 
kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii.  52.  s.  53.  xxvi.  3.  s.  8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead  (eondere^  qudm  cremare^ 
€  more  ^EgwHo),  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.,  filled  the  couch  on  which  the 
oorpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  and 
burnt  them,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  [xxL  19,  20.]  Jerem.  xxxiv.  5.  [Com- 
pare 1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.] 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
embers  soaked  with  wine,  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  226.,  the  bones  were  gathered 
(pssa  legebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  TibuU,  iii,  2.  9.,  with  loose' 
robes,  lb,  4*  Suet,  Aug.  101.,  and  sometimes  barefooted.  Suet,  ib. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the  bones  in 
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their  bosom,  TibulL  i.  9.  5.    Seneo.  ad  Heiv»  1 1.   Luean.  ix«  6(X,  who 
were  called  Funer^  vel  -c«,  Serv.  in  Virg.  -^n.  ix.  486.  • 

The  ashee  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have  been  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose  the  body  to 
have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible  cloth,  made  of  what  the 
Greeks  called  asbestos  (asbeslmum,  sc.  linum)j  Plin.  xix.  1«  s.  4.  But 
Pliny  restricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then 
known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes,  were 
put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  15.  Ovid.  Am* 
lii.  9«  39.  Feralis  urna.  Tacit  Afm,nu  1.,  made  of  earth,  brass, 
marble,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every  one^ 
/Vop.  ii.  13.  32.  Virff.  JBn.  vi.  2^  Eutrop.  viii.  5.  Sometimes  aUn 
a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a  Laekrymatorif^ 
was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  {oomponebaiMr)  in  the  sepidolM^ 
(SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  monumentum,  sedesy  vel  domuSy  Cow- 
ditorium,  v.  •/tfnim.  Cinerarium,  &c.)  Propert,  ii.  24.  35.  Ovid* 
Fast  v.  426.  Met  iv.  157*  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  HoraL  Sat 
i.  9.  28.  Tacit  Hist  i.  47.,  to  shut  up,  to  end,  Virg.  JSn.  i.  378.,  oof»- 
posito  dicy  i.  e.finiiOy  Plin.  £p.  ii.  17* 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  mto  a  coffin  (area  vd 
loculus)y  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin.  vii.  2.,  usually  made  of  stone,  as 
that  of  Numa,  Plin.  xiiL  13.  VaL  Max.  i.  1.  12.,  so  of  Hannibal,  Aur. 
Viet  iii.  42.,  sometimes  of  Assian  stone,  from  Assosy  or  -t»,  a  town  in 
Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the 
teeth,  Plin.  ii.  98.  xxxvl.  17.,  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  /&, 
which  word  is  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  JuvenaL  x.  172. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back :  in  what  direction  among 
the  Romans  is  uncertain ;  but  among  the  Athenians,  looking  to  the 
west,  jSlian.  v.  vii.  PhUarch,  in  8^on.\ 

Those  who  died  in  prison  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the  street, 
Liv.  xxxvii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,  those 
present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  (aqmt, 
puroy  vel  lustr€dis)y  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  (aspergiUum)y  to 
purify  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JBn.  vi.  239.  Fest  in  Laurus,  Juv&ncd. 
ii.  158.,  then  they  were  dismissed  by  the  PRiEFiCA,  or  some  other 
person,  pronouncing  the  solemn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  ire  Ucety  you  may 
depart,  Serv.  ib.  At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well, by  repeating  several  times  VALE,  or  SALVE  tstemitmy  Id. 
ii.  640.  xi.  97«,  adding,  Nos  te  ordine,  quo  natura  permisbrit, 
cuNCTi  sEQUEMURy  Serv.  jSn.  iiL  68.,  which  were  called  Verba  no- 
vissima  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the  person 
buried,  JuvenaL  vii.  207.,  which  is  found  marked  on  several  ancient 

*  The  bones  of  Augustus,  as  a  special  marie  of  respect,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  were  gatbeavd  by  the  priests  of  the  highest  order. —  ^«^.  Octav*  150. 

f  *'  In  those  sepulchres  which  have  been  opened,  the  skeleton  is  always  ibund 
regularly  disposed,  with  the  arms  straight  by  the  side ;  a  vase  with  a  narrow  neck 
was  placed  upon  the  breast,  another  by  each  side  of  the  head,  one  at  the  extremity 
of  each  hand,  and  one  between  the  legs,  making  six  in  all.'  Some  skeletons  hare 
been  found  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  other  armour  by  their  side.**  —  Burton*9  AtUiq*  i. 
p.  274. 
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monuments  in  these  letters,  S.  T.  T.  L.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  MarikU. 
i.  89. .  V.  35.  ix.  30.,  and  the  grave-stone  (CIPPUS),  Pers,  i,  37. ;  that 
his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie  soflly  (moUUer  cubareni)^  Ovid. 
Am.  i.  8. 108.  Ep.  vii.  162.  Trist.  iii.  3.  75.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  33.  Placide 
QUiESCAs,  Tacit  Agric.  46.  Hence  CamposUus^  buriedy  Ovid.  FasL 
V.  426.,  and  positus^  lb.  480.  So  phcidd  campostus  pace  qutacity  is 
said  of  Antenor,  while  yet  alive,  Virg.  ^n.  i.  249.  We  find  in  Ovid 
the  contrary  of  this  wish,  SoUiciti  jaceatUy  terrdgue  premaniur  iniqud, 
Amor.  ii.  16.  15.,  as  if  the  dead  felt  these  things.  Sometimes  the 
bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the  body 
was  burnt,  Virg.  JEh.  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  purification, 
after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  Cignem  nqyer^ 
gredidfonturj)  which  was  called  SUFFITIO,  Fesius.  The  house 
itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom  or 
besom  (scopa^  ^trum);  which  purgation  was  called  Exverrjb,  v. 
Everr<B  ;  and  he  who  performed  it,  EVERRIATOR,  Id.  * 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the  fiunily, 
called  Feria  Denicales  (a  nece  (^jpeluUa:),  Cic.  Legg*  ii.  22., 
Festus ;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part  cut  off  from  the 
body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought  home  from  the  funeral 
pile,  Cic,  ib.  24.  Qmnciil.  viii.  5.  21.  Senec,  Benef,  v.  24.,  on  which 
occasion  a  soldier  might  be  absent  from  duty,  Gell.  xv.  xvi.  4>. 

A  place  was  held  religious  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic,  ibid. 

For  nine  days  afler  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in  mourning, 
and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,  it  was  unlawful 
to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  to  a  court 
of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  molest  them,  Novell,  115.  On 
the  ninth  day  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called  NOVENDIALE, 
Porphyria  ad  HonU,  Epod,  xvii.  48.,  with  which  these  solenmities 
were  concluded,  Donat,  in  Ter,  Phorm, 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead  (INFERIiE,  vel  PARENTA- 
LIA) were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  occasionally  and 
at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  victims  and  garlands,  Virg, 
^n.  iii.  66.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215.  x.  519.  TaciL  Hist,  ii.  95.  Suet  Col. 
3.  15.  CI,  11.  Ner.  11.,  called  Feralia  munera,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3. 

81.      Thus,    ALTCUI  INFERIAS  FERRE  tW  MITTERE,  «^  PARENTARE,   tO 

perform  these  oblations,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  21.  PhU,  i.  6,  Flacc,  38. 
Parentare  regi  sanguine  conjuraiorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge,  Liv.  xxiv. 
21. ;  so  C<Bs.  B.  G,  vii.  17. ;  Saguntinorum  numibus  vastatione  Itali€By 
&c.  parentcttum  est,  an  atonement  was  made  to  their  ghosts,  Plor.  ii. 
6.;  so  LiTARE,  Id,  ii.  5.  iii.  18.  Parentare  proprie  est  parentlbus 
justafacere  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  13.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered  with 

•  Fumes  of  lulphur  thrown  on  a  lighted  torch  made  of  the  wood  of  the  unctuous 
pine  tree  were  used  among  the  Romans,  as  purifying.  —  So  Pliny,  speaking  of 
sulphur,  '*  Habet  et  in  religionibut  locum  ad  expiandas  st{ffUu  domot,*'  xxxv.  15.  In 
like  manner  a  laurel-branch  dipped  in  water.  Thus,  Juvenal,  speaking  of  certain 
ghosts  (umbne) :  — 

•*  Cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 

♦*  Suiphura  cum  tadis,  et  si  forcl  humida  hunts.**  —  Sat.  ii.  157,  158. 
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crowns  and  fillets,  SueL  Net.  57.  Tac.  HisL  ii.  55.  Cic.  Flacc,  38. 
Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  libations  were  made,  and 
incense  burnt,  Virg.  Mn.  iiL  63.  302.  vi.  883.  A  keeper  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  tomb,  Pfxjp.  iiL  16.  24.,  which  was  frequently 
illuminated  with  lamps,  2).  xl.  4.  44.  Suet.  Aug,  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetui^l  lamps  are  said,  by  several  authors,  to  have 
been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,  however,  went  out 
on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this,  by  others,  is  reckoned  a  fiction, 
Kippingi  AtUiq.  iv.  6.  14.  * 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM,  (coena  funebris, 
quasi  in  silice  posita,  Serv.  in  Vtrg,  JEn.  v.  92.,  vel  qudd  silentes,  sc. 
umbrae,  eam  cemebant^  vel  parentantes,  qui  non  degiistabant,  IkmaL 
in  Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain 
things  were  laid  on  the  tomb,  commonly  beans,  Plin.  xviii.  12.  s.  30., 
lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
ghosts  would  come  and  eat ;  hence  Ccena  feralis,  Juvenal,  v.  85. 
What  remained  was  burnt;  for  it  was  thought  mean  to  take  away 
any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile. 
Hence  Btxpere  de  rogo  ccenam,  Catull.  57.  3.  Tibull.  i.  5.  53.  E 
Jlammd  cibum  petere^  Ter.  £un.  iii.  2.  38.  BusHrdpui  is  applied  as  a 
name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  person,  PlauL  Pseud,  i.  3.  127.,  and 
SiLiCERNiuM  to  an  old  man,  Ter.  ibid,  [quasi  ejus  caus4  brevi  sili* 
cemium  fiiturum  sit.]] 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat  among  the 
people,  called  VISCBRATIO,  Liv.  viiL  22.  (see  p.  278.),  with  shows 
of  gladiators  and  games,  which  sometimes  contiimed  for  several  days, 
Liv.  xxxix.  46.  f  Sometimes  games  were  celebrated  also  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  funeral,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  46.  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sylla,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his  father,  several 
years  afler  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according  to  his 
father*!  testament,  Cic.  Syll.  19.  Dio.  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  firiends  was  appointed  by  Numa, 
Plutarch,  in  NunUj  as  well  as  funeral  rites  {justafunebria\  and  ofier« 
ings  to  appease  the  manes  (nrferue  ad  placandos  Manes)y  Liv.  i.  20. 
There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  mourn,  because  none  was 
thought  honourable,  Senec.  JEpisL  63.,  as  among  the  Germans, 
Tacit.  27*  It  usually  did  not  exceed  a  few  days,  3io.  Ivi.  43.  Wo- 
men mourned  for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Romulus  (see  p.  280.),  but  not  longer^ 
Senec,  ib.  Sf  ConsoL  ad  Helv.  16.     Ovid.  Past.  [i.  35. "]  iii.  134. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a  prince 
or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business  (JUSTITIUM), 
[from,^  &  sistOy  to  stop,]  either  spontaneously  or  by  public  appoint- 
ment, Liv.  ix.  7.  Tacit  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan.  ii.  17.  Ccqntolin.  in 
Antonin.  PhiL  7.,  when  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops 
were  shut,  &c.     Tadt.  Ann.  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  8.     Suet.  CcU.  24.    In  ex- 

*  See  Burgess*8  Antiq.  of  Rome,  i.  109. 

i*  In  xxYiii.  S2.,  Livy  gives  an  account  of  some  remarkable  Ludi  Funebret  cele- 
brated at  Carthage,  by  Scipio,  U.  C.  546,  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. 
At  the  Lv4i  Funebreg  oi  L.  JEmillus  Paulus  (U.  C.  565)y  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  the  Addpfd  of  Terence. 
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cetsive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  struck  with  stones*  (Jwi- 
tlaia,  i.e.  Uqndibu*  impetiUh)  and  their  altars  overturned,  Svet.  CaiLS. 
Senec  Vit.  Beat,  36.    Arriofi.  EpicteL  ii.  22. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account  of  the 
public  games,  Tacit,  Ann,  iii.  6.  Suet,  Cal.  6. ;  for  certain  sacred 
rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.,  and  for  several  other  causes  enumerated 
by  Festus,  tn  voce  minuituiu  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days, 
Liv,  xxii.  56*  VaL  Max,  i.  1.  15.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed 
to  be  offensive  to  the  Manety  Tibull.  i.  67.  Sat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home.  Tacit,  Ann,  ill. 
S.  iv.  8.  PUn,Ep,  ix.  13.,  avoiding  every  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment, do.  Ate,  xii.  13,  &c  Senec,  Decl,  iv.  1.  Suet,  Cal,  24.  45., 
[sitting  instead  of  reclining  at  supper]  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor 
beard  (see  p.  375.),  'dressed  in  black  (LUGUBRIA  sutnebant)^  Juve- 
nal. X.  245.,  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn,  xi.,  sometimes  in  skins,  Festus  in 
PBLLis;  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  Liv,  ix.  7*  Suet.  Aug, 
101.,  not  even  lighting  a  fire,  Scholiast,  in  JuvenaL  iii.  214.  ApuL 
Met,  ii.,  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house.  Homer,  H,  IS. 
Hence  Focva  perennis^  i.  e.  sineluctUf  Martial,  x.  47.  ^,pervigily  Stat. 
Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv,  xxxiv.  7.  Ter. 
MtamL  iL  3. 45.  Under  the  republic  they  dressed  in  black  like  the 
men ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes  came  in 
fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plutarch,  PrM,  27.  Herodian, 
iv.  2.  a 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  laius  davus  and 
rings,  Liv,  ix.  7. ;  the  magistrates  the  badges  of  their  office,  Cic,  post 
Red,  in  Sen,  5.  TaciL  Ann,  iii.  4.  Lucan,  iL  18. ;  and  the  consuls 
did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated 
above  the  rest,  but  on  a  common  bench  (sede  vulgari),  Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
8.  Dio.  Ivi.  31.  Dio  says,  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  ap- 
peared in  the  dress  of  the  Equites^  xl.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  (smulchra  v.  conditoria)  for 
themselves  during  their  lifetime,  Senec,  Srev,  Vit,  20.;  thus  the 
MAUSOLEUM  Uiaxxhkiiw)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius^ 
between  the  via  Fuwmtia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  woods  aad 
walks  around,   SueL  Aug,  101.    Strab,  v.  p.  236.*     Hence  these 

*  **  The  body  of  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  deposited 
here :  he  died  A.  C.  22 ;  and  Virgil,  who  has  so  pathetically  described  his  death, 
makes  allusion  also  to  this  mausoleunii  ^n.  vi.  S73. 

Quantos  ille  vir6m  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbcm 
Campus  aget  gemitus,  vel  qua?,  Tibcrine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  prmterlabere  recentem." 

Burton's  Andq.  i.  p.  290. 

'*  Strabo  represents  it  as  a  pendent  garden  raised  on  loAy  arches  of  white  stone, 
planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and  terminating  in  a  point  crowned  with  the  statue 
of  Augustus.  lu  the  vault  beneath  lay  the  remains  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
family ;  at  the  entrance  stood  two  Egyptian  obelisks ;  round,  arose  an  eztenaiYe 
grove  cut  into  walks  and  alleys.  Of  Sus  monument,  the  two  inner  walls  which 
supported  the  whole  mass,  and  the  spadous  vaults  under  which  repoaed  the  imperial 
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words  frequently  occur  in  ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F^  Vivus  fecit  ; 
V.  F.  C,  VivTJS  Faciendum  curavit  ;  V.  S.  P.,  Vivus  sibi  posuit; 
also  Se  vivo  fecit.  Jf  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done 
by  their  heirs,  Suet  Aug,  101.,  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testa- 
ment to  build  a  tomb,  Uor,  Sat  ii.  3.  M,  5. 105.  Plin,  Ep,  vi.  10.,  and 
sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense  (de  suo  vel  de  sua  pbcunia). 
Pliny  complains  bitterlv  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  respect,  IbuL 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  with  their 
wives  (SEPULCHRA  priva.  vel  Singularia),  or  for  themselves, 
their  family,  and  posterity  (communia),  Cic,  Off.  i.  17-,  familiaria 
et  hereditaria,  MarimL  i.  117.  Cod.  13.;  likewise  for  their 
friends  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies  could  not  be 
found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus  honorarius,  Suet.  CL  1. 
vel  iNANis,  Virg,  ^n.  iii.  304.  HoraL  Od.  ii.  20,  21.)  Tacit,  Arm.  i. 
62.  When  a  person  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned 
home,  he  did  not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from 
the  roof  (quasi  ccditus  missus),  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  Cic.  Fanu 
iv.  12.    TibuR.  iii.  2.  22.,  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall  (macerid)^ 
Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.,  or  an  iron  rail  {ferred  sepe),  Strab.  v.  p.  236.,  and 
planted  around  with  trees.  Martial,  i.  89.  3.,  as  among  the  Greeks 
Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  burying- 
ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part  assigned  to 
Its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  and 
cfilled  HYPOGi^A,  Petran.  71^  many  of  which  still  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  ccUaoombs.  There  were  niches  cut 
out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  these,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Colum- 
baria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture,  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  7Wc.  Q.  v.  23.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  233.,  with 
statues,  Liv.  xxxviii.  56.^  columns,  &c. 


ashes,  still  remain ;  a  work  of  great  solidity  and  eleYadon.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  delighted  in  architecture  and  magnificence,  determined  to  rival,  or  more  pro- 
bably to  surpass,  the  splendour  of  Augustus's  tomb,  and  erected  a  mausoleum 
which,  from  its  size  and  solidity,  was  calltid  Mole$  Hadrianu  As  the  Campus  Martius 
was  already  crowned  with  tombs,  temples,  and  theatres,  he  selected  for  its  site  a  spot 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Mount ;  where  on  a 
vast  quadrangrular  platform  of  solid  stone  he  raised  a  lofty  circular  edifice,  surrounded 
by  a  Corinthian  portico,  supported  by  twenty-four  pillars  of  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble  tinged  with  purple.  The  tbolus,  or  continuation  of  the  inner  wall, 
formed  a  second  story  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters ;  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  brass  crowned  the  whole  fabric,  and  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  most  majestic 
temple.  To  increase  its  splendour,  four  statues  occupied  the  four  comers  of  the 
platform ;  twenty-four  adorned  the  portico,  and  occupied  the  intervals  between  the 
columns ;  an  equal  number  rose  above  the  entablature;  and  a  proportional  series 
occupied  the  niches  of  the  second  story  between  the  pilasters.  It  b  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  the  whole  fabric  was  cased  with  marble,  or  tliat  the  statues  were  the 
works  of  the  best  masters ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  monument 
was  considered  as  the  noblest  sepulchral  edifice  ever  erected,  and  one  of  the  proudest 
ornaments  of  Rome,  even  when  she  shone  in  all  her  imperial  magnificence.*'—* 
£uttace*$  Class,  Tour,  ii.  p.  15.  17. 
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But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or  epitaph 
(TITULUS,  iwty^<up^j  Epitaph lUM  vel  Elogium),  expressed  some- 
times in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid,  Her.  xiv.  128.  MartiaL 
X.  71.  Cic  Tu9C.  u  14.  Arch.  11.  Fin.  ii.  S5.  Pis.  29.  Senec.  17. 
20.  Virg.  EcL  v.  43.  Stiet.  CL  12.  PUn.  Ep.  ix.  20.  SiL  xv.  44., 
usually  begmning  with  these  letters,  D.  M.  S.,  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum, 
Prudent.  Symmach.  L  402.  GeU,  x.  18.,  vel  Mbmorije,  Suet.  ViL 
10. ;  then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are  used,  Hic 
situs  bst  vel  jacbt,  Ovid.  MeL  ii.  327.  Fast.  iii.  3.  373.  TUbuU.  i. 
3.  55.  iiL  2.  29.  Martial  vi.  52.  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  3.  PUn.  Ep.  vL 
10.  Senee.  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sinb 
qubrela,  sine  juroio,  vel  offensdy  vel  discordidy  Plin.  Ep.viiL  5. 

When  a  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  inscription 
was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of  Numa,  Liv* 
xl.  29. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  (Sepul- 
CHRI  VIOL  ATI  actio),  Cic.  Tusc.  \.  12.     Senec,  Contr.  iv.  4.    The 

Eunishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand  (mantis  amputatio),  working 
)  the  mines  {damnatio  ad  metallum),  banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  improper 

purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled,  aUenos  m- 

ferendoy  Cic  I>egg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  Sep.  viol.  47. 12.     Tombs  often  served 

as  lurking-places  for  the  persecuted  Christians,  Chrysost.  Horn.  40., 

and  oUiers,  Martial,  i.  35.  iii.  92. 1 5. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  L4f.  C.de  Sep.  viol.  ix.  19., 
or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes, 
QuinctU.  J)ecL  15.  jipul.  Met.  ii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69.,  by  stripping  it 
of  any  thing  valuable,  as  gold^  armSf  &c.,  lb.  Sf  Phadr.  i.  27.  3.,  or  by 
transporting  it  to  another  place  without  leave  obtained  from  the  Pofi- 
tifex  Maximus^  from  the  emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  IHg* 
Sf  Cod.  PUn.  Ep.  X.  73,  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,  as 
Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia ;  which  design  he  frequently 
mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18,  19.  35,  36.  41.  43.  &c 
Lactant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  venr  ancient  custom,  Plin.  27.,  and  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  idolatry,  Wtsd.  xiv.  15. 

Tne  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  afler  death, 
Minuc.  Felix  in  Octav,  The  Romans  worshipped  their  founder 
Romulus  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Liv.  i.  16.  Hence, 
afterwards,  the  solenm  CONSECRATION  (a«o9iMri()  of  the  em- 
perors, by  a  decree  of  the  senate  [conferring  on  them  the  title  Divus'Jf 
Herodum.  iv.  2.,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  gods,  (in  deorum  numerum^  inter  vel  in  deos  referri.  Suet.  Css.  88., 
ccdo  dicari,  Plin.  Pan.  11.  &c.)  also  some  empresses.  Suet.  C7.  11. 
Tacit,  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned  to 
them.  They  were  invoked  with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  \.  42.  Men  swore 
by  their  name  or  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Horat. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made  to  the  life ; 
which,  afler  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid  to  it  for  seven  days 
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in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch  in  solemn  procession^  on  the 
shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian  and  patrician  rank  [through  the 
Via  Sacra'jt  first  to  the  Forumy  where  the  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir 
of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent;  then  to  the  Campus 
MarHuSi  where  it  was  burnt,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours 
and  perfumes,  on  a  lofly  and  magnificent  pile ;  from  the  top  of  which 
an  eagle  let  loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince's  soul  to  heaven, 
Herodian.  iv.  S. 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 

The  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra^  a  pounds  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts  or  ounces  (UNCIiE).  Thus,  uncia,  an 
ounce,  or  -^  of  anas ;  sextans^  2  ounces,  or  y^  ;  quadrans^  3,  -^,  or 
J  ;  trienSf  4,  -j\,  or  ^ ;  quincunx* ^  5,  or  ^^ ;  semis  [or  semissis^  quasi 
semiassis^y  6,  -^g,  or  ^;  septunx,  7,  or  •^;  beSy  or  bessisy  8,  -^^  or  §; 
dodransy  9,  -]%,  or  f ;  d&ctansy  or  decunxy  10,  4^,  or  ^;  dewix,  11 
ounces,  or  -f^  of  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  thus :  Semunciay  ^,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  -^^  of  an  as;  duelia,  4^;  sicilicusy  vel  -urn,  ^;  sextuloy  4; 
drachmoy  \'y  hemisescla,  i.  e.  semisexttdoy  -^.j;  tremissisy  scrupiUus^ 
scriptulum  vel  scripulumy  ^jJ^  of  an  ounce,  or  ^^-g  of  an  as,  Varro  L.  L. 
iv.36. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  as  an  inherit- 
ance (see  p.  59.),  an  acre,  Ztv.  viii.  11.,  liquid  measure  (see  p.  401. ), 
or  the  interest  of  money,  &c.     Hence,  probably,  our  wora  ace,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  pennyweights,  13^ 
grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12  ounces  Avcirdvpoise, 

The  Greek  weights,  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  chiefly  the 
talenty  divided  into  60  mimB,  and  the  mina  into  100  draclmuB,  The 
mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  English  TROY  weighty  by  which  silver  and  gold  are  weighed, 
is  as  follows:  24  grains,  1  penny-weight:  20  pwts.  1  ounce;  12  oz. 
1' pound.  But  Apoihecariesy  in  compounding  medicines,  make  20 
grains  1  scruple;  3  sc.  1  drachm;  8  dr.  1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound; 
Avoirdtwoise  weight,  by  which  larger  and  coarser  commodities  are 
weighed,  16  drams,  1  oz.;  16  oz.  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strah.  iii.  155.,  at  first  had 
no  coined  money  (pecunia  signata)y  [Hor.  A.  P.  59.]  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of 
uncoined  brass  (^s  rude),  or  other  metal.  Hence  the  various  names 
of  money  also  denote  weight ;  so  pendere  for  solvercy  to  pay ;  stipendium 
(a  stipe  pendenda)y  soldiers*  pay,  Feslusy  because  at  first  it  was  weighed, 
and  not  counted.  Thus,  talentum  and  mina  among  the  Greeks,  sh^el 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  custom 

•  «» Dicas, 

Filius  Albini,  si  de  ^ncunce  remote  est 
Uncia,  qufd  superet :  poterat  dixisse.  Trims  T  Eu  ! 
Rem  poteris  senrare  tuam  :  redit  uncia  :  quid  fit  ? 
Semitr  —  Bw.  AH.  Poet.  326. 
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of  exdumging  commodities :  thus,  Af^vfim^  to  purchase  or  exchange  by 
giving  a  lamb  (£^<,  dppo^t  agnus) ;  «m/bia(,  bj  giving  an  ass  (om<,  asimu) ; 
ir«>^«,  by  giving  a  foal,  vSy^  Uqutileus)^  or  the  voung  of  an j  animal. 

Servius  Tullius  first  stampea  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image  of  cattle, 
oxen,  swine,  &c,  (Pecudes),  whence  PECUNIA,  money,  OvitL  Fcut, 
v.  281 .  (^Servius  rex  ovrtmt  toumque  effigie  primHS  as  signaoitj  Plin. 
xxxiii.  13.  ^specore  twtovity  Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  1.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom. 
40.)  Silver  was  first  coined  A.  U.  484,  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498 ;  and  gold  sixty-two 
years  after,  PUfu  xxxiii.  3.  40.  LAv.  Ep,  xv.  Silver  coins,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign 
coinage,  Ztr.  viii.  11.    The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brass.* 

Hence  iBS,  or  ttra,  plur.,  is  put  for  money  in  general,  Horat.  A,  jP. 
345.  Ep.  i.  7.  23.  Aureos  numtnos  <bs  dicimusy  Ulpian.  ^rt  mu- 
iare,  to  buy  or  sell ;  tes  alienumy  debt ;  etnnua  {tra^  yearly  pay,  jLtt. 
V.  4. ;  (Braritmif  the  treasury ;  €Bs  militarey  money  for  paying  the  sol- 
diers, given  from  the  treasury  to  the  Queestor  by  the  IVilmni  ^erarii^ 
Ascon.  et  Fest.  or  by  them  to  the  soldiers,  Varroy  Z.  L.  iv.  36.  Homo 
teratusy  a  monied  man.  Plant,  Mast  iv.  2. 9.^  as  some  read  the  passage. 
So  triimni  non  tarn  aratiy  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  qudm  ut  cgftpdlofUur^ 
4grarii,  i.  e.  sere  comipti,  vel,  in  ararios  aut  Carites  referenda  Cic  Att, 
L  1 6.  (See  p.  116.)  ^ra  vetusta,  i*  e.  prisca  manetay  ancient  money, 
Ovid,  Fast,  i.  220.,  but  rsra  Vetera,  old  crimes  or  debts,  Cic,  Verr,  t. 
13.  ^ruscare  vel  ^esctUariy  to  get  money  by  any  means,  Fest,  et  Senec. 
de  Clem,  ii.  6.  JEruscatOT  vel  CBSctUatoTy  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  for- 
tune-teller, or  the  like,  GeU,  ix.  2.  xiv.  1.:  obaratust  oppressed  with 
debt,  a  debtor,  Liv.  xxvi.  40.  Cos,  B,  G,  L  3.  TaeiL  Ann.  vi.  7.  In 
meo  <tre  est,  i.  e.  m  bonis  mds  vel  m  meo  censu,  he  is  mine,  my  friend, 
Cic.  Fam,  xiii.  62.  xr.  14.t;  (BS  circumforaneumy  money  borrowed 
from  bankers  (argentarii),  who  had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the 
Forum,  Cic,  Att,  ii.  1. 

Money  was  hkewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando),  from  being  crammed 
in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L,  L,  iv.  36.  But 
this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  we  say  a  penny,  or  far^ 

*  <<  It  was  a  remarkable  and  very  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  natiooi  in  the 
middle  of  Italy,  to  employ  copper  in  heavy  masses  as  a  currency,  not  silver: 
whereas  tiie  southern  provinces  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Campania,  made  use  of  silver 
money.  I  give  tlie  name  of  copper  money  to  what  in  reality  is  bronae ;  copper 
rendered  fusible  by  an  admixture  oi  tin  or  sine  How  very  general  tbe  use  of  this 
metal  was,  is  proved  by  tbe  armour  of  the  Servian  legion.  £ven  in  late  tim^  per- 
haps in  those  of  Timsus  (B.  C.  251),  tbe  Ligurians,  poor  as  they  were,  had  shields 
of  brass.  Indeed,  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  the  Homeric  age  bring  iron  to  Italy, 
to  obtain  a  cargo  of  copper  ^Od.  A.  184.).  The  copper-mines  of  Tuscany,  espe* 
dally  in  the  country  about  Voiterra,  may  once  have  been  immensely  productive  ;  to 
this  was  added  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Cyprus,  ascertained  to  have  been  enor- 
mous; the  influx  of  which  into  Italy  is  attested  by  the  Latin  name  for  copper  {cuprum.^ 
The  dependence  of  that  island  upon  the  Phoenicians  in  very  remote  times  opened  a 
way  for  this  to  the  Punic  marts ;  and  Carthaginian  vessels  must  have  brought  it  into 
Italy.  The  heavy  copper  money  was  piled  up  in  rooms;  and  it  is  recorded,  that 
during  the  Veientine  war,  individuals  sent  the  tribute  due  from  them  to  tbe  state  in 
waggon-loads  to  the  treasury,  Liv,  iv.  60.*'  —  Nieh.  i.^.  396.  398,  399.  Seo 
Crombie't  G.  ii.  p.  121. 

f  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2.  12.,  meo  sum  paujfer  in  ttre,  I  am  poor,  but  owe  nothing. 
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r,  offisred  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the  like,  Cie,  Legg^  ii«  16.  Lh. 
XXV.  12.  Tadt,  Ann,  xiv.  15.  [_Hi8L  iv.  5S.]  Suet.  Aug.  57.^  or  given 
as  an  alms  to  a  beggar.  Id.  91.,  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  giU 

isTRENA),  Id,  CaL  42.  lOvid.F,  i.  189.],  or  by  way  of  contribution 
or  any  public  purpose^  Plin.  xxxiii.  10^  s.  48.  xxxiv.  5. 

The  nrst  brass  coin  (nummus  vel  numus  oris,  a  Numa  rege  [Plin. 
xxxiv.  1.]  vel  a  ififM^y  lex)  was  called  AS,  anciently  ams  (from  as)  of 
a  pound  weight  (lihrcUis).  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune  (census 
maximus)  under  Serving,  was  100,000  pounds  weight  of  brass  (cen- 
tum milUa  arisj  sc  eusium^  vel  librarum)^  Liv.  i.  4S. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as,  were  senUsseSy  trientes,  quad' 
ranleSf  and  sextantes.  The  guadrans  is  also  called  TERUNCiuSy  Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  17.  Au.  v.  20.  (a  tribus  unciis),  Plin.  xxxiii.  S.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names  imported, 
hence  in  later  times  called  MS  GRAVE,  PUn.  xxxiii.  S.  s.  13.* 

*  When  Uie  At  was  diminished  in  weight,  the  term  **  ^s  grave**  was  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  ancientor  Hbraks  attet  fVom  the  modern.  Before  that  time, 
the  term  was  not  necessary.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  quoted 
by  Gellius  xx.  c.  J.,  we  read:  —  "  ViginH  quinque  mrit  pana  sumlo,'*  without  any 
addition  of  gravis.  It  is  erident,  however,  that  after  the  diminution  of  the  asset, 
sums  of  money  are  sometimes  calculated  and  expressed  in  the  JEs  grave.  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  cite  Lit.  zxii.  33.  and  xzxii.  26.,  and  also  the  passage  produced  by 
Salmasius  (de  modo  Usurarum,  p.  237.)  out  of  the  Uniei  Wni^  where  are  men- 
tioned JBiolorum  legatit  lautia  daUh  et  ducenla,  sive  podus  bina  miUia  enit  gravis  m 
singles.  There  must  have  been  some  difference  betwixt  the  value  of  the  ^s  grave 
and  the  modem  asseSt  or  otherwise  the  term  would  be  useless.  We  agree  with 
Perixonius,  who  suspects  that  the  Romans,  through  attachment  to  ancient  usage,  re- 
fained  the  ancient  method  of  computing  money  in  public  transactions,  such  as  esti. 
mating  the  property  of  citizens  —  in  ^ts  or  donations  decreed  by  the  senate  —  in 
computing  the  quantity  of  money  exhibited  in  a  triumph  —  so  that  the  JBs  grave  is 
far  more  frequently  understood  than  expressed  in  ancient  writers. 

What  value  then  must  be  attached  to  tlie  ^s  grave  in  computations  of  this  kind, 
or  what  relation  did  it  bear  to  the  modem  asses,  and  to  silver  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
the  value  of  the  JSs  grave  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  asses  — 
so  that  ten  (teris  gravis)  would  be  equal  to  sixty  seaetaniarU  or  120  ynciales  asses, 
because  the  sextaniarius  and  the  undaiis  were  respectively  J  and  i||  of  the  Utralet 
asses  (i.  e.  Ais  Grave)  in  weight.  A  single  passage  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this. 
Livy  xxxiv.  11.  (when  tlte  asses  were  unciales)  in  speaking  of  the  number  of 
rowers  which  each  must  supply,  according  to  the  valuation  of  his  property,  thus 
concludes  the  enumeration :  ^  Qui  supra  decies  ttris,  sejrtem ;  senatores,  ocio  nautas 
cum  sHpendio  darerU.  That  the  JEs  grave  is  here  meant  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
because  he  is  treating  of  the  valuation  of  .the  property  of  the  citizens ;  and  decies  is 
equal  to  decies  centena  mHiia,  as  is  manifest  from  the  antecedent  numbers.  If, 
therefore,  a  pound  (jEris gravis)  is  valued  at  twelve  unciales:  —  decies  teris  will  be 
equal  to  twelve  million  of  unciales  and  three  million  of  sestertii,  which  is  false  and 
absurd,  not  only  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Romans  at  that  time,  but  because, 
in 'the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  repubUc,  the  senatorius  census,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius (in  Augusto,  c.  41.),  was  fixed  at  800,000  sestertii,  and  advanced  at  last  by 
Augustus  to  a  million  or  1,200,000  of  the  same  denomination. 

The  JEs  grave,  therefore,  retained  its  ancient  relation  to  silver.  This  opinion  is 
con6rmed  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  censorship  of  Cato,  estimates  that  sum  of  money 
which  in  Livy  (xxxiz.  44.)  is  quindecim  miiUum  oris  (i.  e.  gravis),  at  1 500  drachms^. 
As  a  denariia  is  equal  to  a  drachma,  it  is  clear  that  Plutarch  reckons  decern  oris 
equal  to  a  denarius ;  and  this  was  always  the  case.  When  the  unciales  were  struck, 
and  the  rekuion  of  the  assetto  the  denarius  was  altered,  it  was  then  that  the  Romans 
first  began  to  make  use  of  the  term  as  grave  in  their  computations.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  coin,  or  any  certain  weight  of  brass,  but  a  mere  appellation,  such  as  a 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was  di- 
minished, to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv,  iv.41.  60.  v.  12.  Senec 
ad  Helv.  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  asses  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  (masstey 
of  rough  copper,  or  imcoined  brass  (oris  rudis)^  JEn,  vi.  862. 

In  Uie  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  asses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(asses  sexta$iiario  ponders  feriebafUur)y  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (tto  guinque  partes  facUe  lucri^)  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt.  *  The  mark  of  the  cu  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  tlie  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch,  Q, 
Ram.  40.  see  Ovid.  FasL  i.  229.  &c. ;  of  the  (riens  and  qyadrans,  a 
boat  (reUes);  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Festus^ 
PI  in.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  cases  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciaks) ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  Papiriusy  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  (semunciales)^  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13. 

The  sum  of  tliree  asses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  asses^  decussis ;  of 
twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntussis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv. 
36.  vhi.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  Gell.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  SaL  ii.  13.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
assesy  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Dent  isris,  sc.  asses)j  marked  with  the 
letter  X.  — QUINARIUS,  Bve asses,  marked  V.-and  SESTERTIUS, 
two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semistertius'}^  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  lAbra  libra  semis  [or  IIS  j  ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  (nota  argenii)  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (ingtB  vel  gtiodriga): 
whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  nwimw, 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Pama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIA  TI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  QuincHl.  vi.  3.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  quinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii:  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  €U  was  dimmished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed 
for  sixteen  asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

"  dernier,  pistole.  Sett,  liore  toumois,  **  which  names  are  used  in  calculations,  although 
there  is  no  coin  of  brass,  silYer,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  Cremer'$  Ditjmtatio  de  ene  gravi,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Livy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400.,  observes  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  first 
reduction  of  the  ag ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Punic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importation  of  Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  at 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  *,  at  least  under  tlie  republic,  PUn,  xxxiii.  3.,  for 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made.  Tacit 
Ann.  i.  17.)^  a  qmnarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  €U  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce, 
PUn.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are  solvJtwn^  i.  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertitiSy 
or  the  fourth  part,  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libel  la,  worth  an  aSy 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sbmbella  (quasi  semil^teUa),  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius;  and  terun- 
cius,  tne  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  Ubella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose. 
C.  4.,  as  well  as  the  terynciusy  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ; 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
afarthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.  U.  546;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummuSf 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  qmnarius,  and  in  value  to 
twenty-five  &narii,  or  100  sestertii.  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  b  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertia,  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  miuia,  sc  H.  S.,  £p.  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Uipian,  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  I2.de  extr.  cognU.  (see  p.  167.)« 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
ut  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  voleret),  Liv.  xxxviiu  11.  But 
ulius  Csesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (promercak  divenderet)  for  3000  sestertii,  or  750  denarii,  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver.  Suet  Cces.  54. f 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLID  US,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  gdden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  eold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  45,  PUti.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
Juvenal,  xiv.  29L  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  ofgold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  PUn.  xxxiiL  3. 
dc.  Brut.  74.    Senec.  Jap.  13. «.  19.,  hence  aurum  ad  cbrussam,  sc. 

*  See  Crombie*!  Gymn.  ii.  p.  1S5.  Nieb.  ii.  439. 

t  **  Spain  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  her  quick- 
silver served  to  refine.  Asturia,  GalUcia,  and  Lusitania  jrielded  about  20»000  lbs. 
of  gold  yearly,  PUn.  H.  N.  iiziii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fere  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  in  Hispani4  pulcherrimum,  lb.  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Hannibal  yielded  300 lbs.  a  day.  Strabosays  (Geog.  p*  194.),  that  neitliergold, 
silver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  ezcellent,  in  any  part  of 
the  known  world,  as  in  Turdetania.'*  —  Prof.  Anslice*s  Prize  Esiay,  p.  11. 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  afler  the  weight  of  the  as  was  di- 
roinbhed,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv,  iv.  41.  60.  v.  12.  Senec 
ad  Heiv.  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  asses  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  ces grave  to  be  lumps  (masstt) 
of  roueh  copper,  or  uncoined  brass  {csris  rudis),  JEn.  vi.  862. 

In  u\e  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  tisses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(asses  sextaniarw  ponikrejerieb(mhtr),  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (ita  cndnque  partes  facUe  iticri,)  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt.  *  The  mark  of  the  €u  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch.  Q, 
Rom,  40.  see  Ovid.  Fast  i.  229.  &c* ;  of  the  iriens  and  quadrans^  a 
boat  (nUeM)\  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Fesius^ 
Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  asses  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  PtgnriuSf  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  (semuncieUes)^  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13. 

The  sum  of  tliree  asses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  asses^  decussis;  of 
twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntussis,  Varr.  L,  L.  iv. 
36.  vhi.  49.  Pers,  v.  76.  191.  Gell,  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  13.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asseSf  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Dent  {Bris^  sc.  asses\  marked  with  the 

letter  X QUINARIUS,  Bye  asses,  marked  V.-and  SESTERTIUS, 

two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semistertius']^  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra  libra  semis  [or  IIS  j  ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  oflen  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  (nota  argenti^  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (bigm  vel  quadrig€e)i 
whence  they  are  callecf  BIG  ATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  numfiit, 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Rama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
caUed  VICTORIA TI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  QuincHl.  vi.  8.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  quinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii:  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed 
for  sixteen  asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

**  dernier,  pistoU,  Seu,  Uvre  tournds,  **  which  names  are  used  in  calculations,  although 
there  is  no  coin  of  brass,  silYer,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  CreiHer**  Ditputatio  de  mre  gravi,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Uvy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400^  obsenres  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  first 
reduction  of  the  as ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Punic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importation  of  Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  at 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  *,  at  least  under  tlie  republic,  PUn,  xxxiii.  S.,  for 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  Tacit 
Ann.  i.  17.)>  &  qmnarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  €U  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce, 
P/iit.  tbid*  Hence  argentum  are  solutwn^  i.  e.  an  a«  for  a  sestertius^ 
or  the  fourth  part,  SalL  Cat,  S3.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libella,  worth  an  aSf 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembblla  (quasi  semiiibella)^  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius;  and  terun- 
cius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius^  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Bosc. 
C  4.,  as  well  as  the  ter%tncius,  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ; 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
afarthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.  U.  546;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus, 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  qmnariuSy  and  in  value  to 
twenty-five  denarii^  or  100  sestertii^  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  b  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertia^  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  miiUat  sc  H.  S.,  £p.  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Ulpian,  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  12,  de  extr,  cogniL  (see  p.  167.)« 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
ut  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  voleret),  Liv.  xxxviiu  11.  But 
ulius  Ca^ar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (pramerccUe  divenderet)  for  3000  sestertii^  or  750  dettarH,  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver.  Suet.  Cees,  54.  f 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLID  US,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lamprid*  in  Alex,  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  sold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  45,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
Juvenal,  xiv.  291  •  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plm.  xxxiiL  3. 
Cic,  Brut,  74.    Senec,  Jap,  13. «.  19.,  hence  aurum  ad  obrussam^  sc. 

*  See  Crombie's  Gymn.  ii.  p.  1S5.  Nieb.  ii.  439. 

t  *<  Spain  yielded  an  abundant  tupply  of  the  precious  nietali,  which  her  quick- 
siWer  served  to  refine.  Asturia,  Gallida,  and  Lusitania  yielded  about  20»000  lbs. 
of  gold  yearly,  PUn,  H,  N,  zixiii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fere  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  in  Hispanic  pulcherrimum,  lb,  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Uannibal  yielded  300 lbs.  a  day.  Strabosays  (Gtog,  p»  194.),  that  neitliergold, 
silver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  excellent,  in  any  part  of 
the  knowu  world,  as  in  Turdetania.'*  —  Prof,  Amtke^t  Prize  Ettayy  p.  1 1. 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was  di- 
minished, to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv.  41.  60.  v.  12.  Senec 
ad  Helv,  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  asses  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  €u grave  to  be  lumps  (mass(sy 
of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass  (oris  rudis),  JEn,  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  asses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(asses  sextaniario  popydereferiebcmtwr)^  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (ita  qmnque partes  facUe  lucri,)  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt.  *  The  mark  of  the  cu  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Pluiarch,  Q, 
Ram,  40.  see  Ovid,  Fcut,  i.  229.  &c« ;  of  the  triens  and  quadrans^  a 
boat  (r€Ues)\  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Fesius^ 
PI  in.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  asses  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  Papirius^  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  {semunciales)^  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13. 

The  sum  of  tliree  asses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  €isses^  decussis;  of 
twenty,  vicessis ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntussis,  Varr,  L.  L.  iv. 
36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  Gell.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  13.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asses  J  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  {Dent  {Bris^  sc.  asses),  marked  with  the 
letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  Byeasses,  marked  V.— and  SESTERTIUS, 
two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semisteriius^f  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  Zt6ra  libra  semis  [or  IISJ  ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  (nota  argenH\  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (bigm  vel  quadrigae)  z 
whence  they  are  callecl  BIG  ATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  numfiit, 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Rama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIA  TI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  QuincHL  vi.  3.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin,  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  qtdnarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  1 00  denarii  :  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  dimmished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  ipsMed 
for  sixteen  a,sses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

**  demkrt  pistoUt  Seut  Uvre  toumaitt  **  which  names  are  used  lo  calculations,  although 
there  is  no  coin  of  brats,  silver,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  CrevierU  Disjmtath  de  are  gravi,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Livy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400^  observes  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  first 
reduction  of  the  ag ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Punic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importation  of  Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  at 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  *>  at  least  under  tlie  republic,  PUn,  xxxiiL  3.,  for 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  Tacit 
Ann.  i.  17.)^  a  qtdnarius  for  eight  asses,  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce, 
Piin.  ibid.  Hence  argenium  €tre  soltUttm,  i,  e,  an  as  for  a  sestertius, 
or  the  fourth  part,  Sail,  Cat.  33.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libella,  worth  an  as, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembblla  (quasi  semiUbeOa),  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius;  and  terun- 
cius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Bosc. 
C.  4.,  as  well  as  the  teruncius.  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17.  i 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
a/arthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.U.  546;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus, 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  quinarius,  and  in  value  to 
twenty-five  denarii,  or  100  sestertii.  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawver  b  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertia,  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  miuia,  sc  H.  S.,  £p,  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Ulpian,  centom  aurei,  D.  1.  I2.de  extr.  cogniL  (see  p.  167.). 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
(ut  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  voleret),  Liv.  xxxviiu  1 1.  But 
Julius  Ca^ar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (promercale  divenderet)  for  3000  sestertii,  or  750  denarii,  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver.  Suet.  Ctes.  54.  f 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLID  US,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  eold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  45,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
Juvenal,  xiv.  29L  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  xxxiiL  3. 
dc.  Brut,  74.    Senec.  lap.  13. «.  19.,  hence  anrum  ad  obmssam,  sc. 

*  See  Croinbie*8  Gymo.  ii.  p.  1S5.  Nieb.  ii.  439. 

t  **  Spain  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  roetali,  which  her  quick- 
siWer  senred  to  refine.  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Ludtania  yielded  about  20»000  lb*, 
of  gold  yearly,  P&n.  H.  N.  xiiiii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fere  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  in  Hispanic  pulcherrimum,  lb,  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Uannibal  yielded  300  lbs.  a  day.  Strabosays  {Geog.  p*  194.),  that  nei  titer  gold, 
silver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  excellent,  in  any  part  of 
the  known  world,  as  in  Turdetania.'*  —  Prof,  Amtice's  Prize  Estay,  p.  1 1. 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  afler  the  weight  of  the  as  was  di- 
minished, to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv,  iv.  41.  60.  v.  12.  Senec 
ad  Helv,  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  o^m^  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  ces grave  to  be  lumps  (massaiy 
of  rough  copper,  or  imcoined  brass  {caris  rudUs)^  Mn.  yi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  asaes 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(asses  sextaniario  pondereferiebafUur)y  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (Ua  otdnque partes  facUB  iucri,)  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt.  *  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  tlie  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch.  Q. 
Ram.  40.  see  Ovid.  FasL  i.  229.  &c. ;  of  the  iriens  and  quadrans^  a 
boat  (rates);  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Festus^ 
Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  yi92A  dictator,  the  cases  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  Pc^riuSy  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  (semuncicUes),  PKn.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  IS. 

The  sum  of  tliree  €uses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  asses,  decussis;  of 
twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntussis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv. 
36.  vhi.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  GeU.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  13.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
assesy  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Dent  {Bris,  sc.  asses),  marked  with  the 
letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  five  cwjcf,  marked  V.— and  SESTERTIUS, 
two  cuses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semistertius'}^  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra  libra  semis  [or  USJ  ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  oflen  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic,  Verr.  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  (nota  argenti)  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (bigm  vel  quadrigae)  i 
whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  itumfiit, 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Bama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIA TI,  Cic.Font.  5.  QuinctU.  vi.  3.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  quinariu 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii:  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  cfenortta  passed 
for  sixteen  a>sses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

"  dernier,  fnstole,  Scu,  livre  toumois,  **  which  luuncs  are  used  in  calculations,  although 
there  is  no  coin  of  brass,  silYer,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  Crevier^s  Ditputaiio  de  are  gravi,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Livy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400.»  observes  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  first 
reduction  of  the  ag ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Punic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importation  of  Cjrprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  at 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  *,  at  least  under  the  republic,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3.,  for 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  TaciL 
Amu  i.  17.),  a  qmnarius  for  eight  CLSses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  €ts  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce» 
PUn.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are  soltUwHt  i,  e,  eai  as  for  a  sestertius^ 
or  the  fourth  part,  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libella,  worth  an  a#, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sbmbblla  (quasi  semilibella)^  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius;  and  terun- 
cius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  libeUa  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose. 
C,  4.,  as  well  as  the  terunciusy  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ; 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
afarthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.U.  546;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummuSf 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  quinariuSy  and  in  value  to 
twenty-five  dmariiy  or  100  sestertii^  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertioy  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  miiUoy  sc  H.  S.,  Ep.  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Ulpian,  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  I2.de  extr.  cognii.  (see  p.  167.). 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
(ut  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  viUeret),  Liv.  xxxviiu  11.  But 
Julius  Ca&sar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (promeraUe  divenderet)  for  3000  seHertOy  or  750  denarii^  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver.  Suet.  des.  54.  f 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lawprid.  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  firom  a  pound  of  eold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  firom  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  45,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
JuvenaL  xiv.  29L  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Csesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  sold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  xxxiiL  3. 
Cic.  Brut.  74.    Senec.  Ep.  13. «.  19.,  hence  awrum  ad  dbrussamy  so. 

*  See  Crombie*t  Gymn.  u.  p.  1S5.  Nieb.  ii.  439. 

t  **  Spain  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  her  quick- 
silTer  served  to  refine.  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Ludtania  yielded  about  20»000  lbs. 
of  gold  yearly,  PUn.  H.  N»  xxxiii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fere  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  in  Hispaniil  pulcberrimum,  Jb.  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Hannibal  yielded  300 lbs.  a  day.  Strabosays  {Geog,  p*  194.),  that  neitliergold, 
silver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  excellent,  in  any  part  of 
the  known  world,  as  in  Turdetania.'*  —  Prof,  Anslice*s  Prixe  Ettai/t  p*  H. 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  a»  was  di- 
iDinished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv.  41.  60.  v.  12.  Senec 
ad  Helv,  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  €i$ses  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  tes grave  to  be  lumps  (masstBy 
of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass  (oris  rudis)^  JEn,  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  €uses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(atses  sextantario  panikre/eriebantur)y  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (Ua  quinque potrtesfacUB  lueri,)  and  thus  db- 
charged  its  debt.  *  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch.  Q. 
Ram.  40.  see  Ovid.  FasL  i.  229.  &c ;  of  the  triens  and  quadramsy  a 
boat  (raies);  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Festus^ 
Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  asses  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  Papirius^  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  {semufuncUes)^  PKn.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13. 

The  sum  of  tliree  cuses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  asses^  decussis;  of 
twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntussis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv. 
36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  GeU.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  IS.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asseSf  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Dent  artSj  sc.  cuses),  marked  with  the 
letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  ^veasses,  marked  V.-and  SESTERTIUS, 
two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semisierdus^f  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra  libra  semis  [or  II SJ  ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  {nota  argenti)  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (bigte  vel  quadriga)', 
whence  they  are  called  BIG  ATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  nummi, 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Pama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIA  TI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  QuinctU.  vi.  3.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  quifuurii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii:  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed 
for  sixteen  asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

"  dernier,  jtiUoU,  6cuy  livre  ioumoUf  **  which  names  are  used  in  calculations,  alUiongh 
there  is  no  coin  of  brass,  siWer,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  Crevier*s  Dujmtatio  de  aere  gravi,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Livy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400.,  observes  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  first 
reduction  of  the  at ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Punic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importation  of  Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  at 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  *,  at  least  under  the  republic,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  for 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  17.),  a  quinarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce» 
Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are  solutwnf  i.  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertius^ 
or  the  fourth  part,  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libel  la,  worth  an  a#, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembblla  (quasi  semilibella),  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius;  and  terun- 
cius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  liheUa  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose. 
C.  4.,  as  well  as  the  teruncius.  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ; 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
afarthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.  U.  546 ;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus, 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  quinarius^  and  in  value  to 
twenty-five  denariiy  or  100  sestertii^  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawver  is  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertia^  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  miuia^  sc  H.  S.,  ±lp.  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Ulpian,  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  I2.de  extr.  cognit.  (see  p.  167.). 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
ut  pro  argenteis  decern  auretis  unus  valeret},  Li  v.  xxxviii.  11.     But 
ulius  Csesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,   that  he  exchanged 
it  (promercale  divenderet)  for  3000  se^tertH^  or  750  denarHy  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver,  SueL  Cces.  54.  f 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  ZjampHd.  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  firom  a  pound  of  gold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  45,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
JuvenaL  xiv.  29L  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Cesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  P/m.  xxxiiL  3. 
Cic.  Brut.  74.    Senec.  JEp.  13. «.  19.,  hence  aurum  ad  obrussamy  so. 

*  See  Crombie't  Gymn.  ii.  p.  1S5.  Nieb.  ii.  4S9. 

t  **  Spain  jrielded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  her  quick- 
siUer  served  to  refine.  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Ludtania  yielded  about  20»000  lbs. 
of  gold  yearly,  PUn.  H.  N.  xziiii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fWre  pro- 
vinciis,  sed  in  Hiipaniil  pulcherrimum,  lb.  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Hannibal  yielded  300 lbs.  a  day.  Strabo  says  {Geog.  p»  194.),  that  neitliergold, 
silver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  excellent,  in  any  part  of 
the  known  world,  as  in  Turdetania."  —  Prof.  Amtice's  Prize  Essay,  p.  II. 
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This  name  was  used,  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was  di- 
minished, to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv,  iv.41.  60.  v.  12.  Senea. 
ad  Helv»  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  €i$ses  were  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  ees  grave  to  be  lumps  (nuuste) 
of  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass  (arts  rudis)^  JEn,  vi.  862. 

In  Uie  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  €uses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces 
(asses  sextantario  pandere/eriebantur),  which  passed  for  the  same  value 
as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done ;  whence,  sa3rs  Pliny,  the  re- 
public gained  five-sixths  (ita  omnque  partes  facUB  luerij)  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt.  *  The  marlc  of  the  cu  then  was  a  double  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch.  Q. 
Ham.  40.  see  Ovid.  FasL  i.  229.  &c ;  of  the  triens  and  quadransj  a 
boat  (r€Ues)\  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Ratiti,  Festus^ 
Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  cuses  were 
made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  law 
of  PapiriuSy  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  (semunci€des)t  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  IS. 

The  sum  of  tliree  asses  was  called  tressis;  of  ten  asses^  decussis;  of 
twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntussis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv. 
36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  GeU.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  13.,  but 
there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asseSi  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Dent  arist  sc.  asses),  marked  with  the 

letter  X QUINARIUS,  ^ve asses,  marked  V.-and  SESTERTIUS, 

two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesquitertius),  [or  semistertius'},  com- 
monly marked  by  the  letters,  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra  libra  semis  [or  IISJ  ; 
or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  be- 
cause it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  60,  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins  (nota  argenii)  was  usually,  on  one 
side,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  (bigts  vel  quadriga): 
whence  they  are  called  BIG  ATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  nttmmi, 
Plin.  xxxii.  3.  Liv.  xxiL  52.  xxiii.  15.,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Bama  with  a  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIA  TI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  QuinctU.  vi.  3.  80.  stamped  by 
the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value  with  the  qtdnarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii:  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius 
as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed 
for  sixteen  asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 

**  dernier,  pistole,  icu,  tiore  toumoit,  **  which  names  are  used  in  calculations,  alUMmgfa 
there  is  no  coin  of  brass,  siWer,  or  gold  that  exactly  answers  to  them.  —  Abridged 
from  Cremer'i  Ditjmtatio  de  txre  gram,  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Livy. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  400.,  obsenres  that  Pliny  is  in  error  in  regarding  this  as  the  first 
reduction  of  the  at ;  it  was  only  lowered  to  two  ounces  by  degrees.  In  the  Punic 
war,  brass  grew  dearer,  because  the  importation  of  Cyprian  copper  and  of  tin  was  at 
a  stop. 
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pass  for  ten  asses  *,  at  least  under  the  republic,  PUn,  xxxiii.  3.,  for 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made,  Tacit 
Ann.  i.  17.),  a  quinarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce» 
PUn,  ibid.  Hence  argerUum  are  sohUum^  i.  e.  an  a«  for  a  sestertius^ 
or  the  fourth  part,  SaU,  Cat.  33.  See  p.  45. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  different 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Libella,  worth  an  a#, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembblla  (quasi  semHAeUa),  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  o^Sidenarius;  and  terun- 
cius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius^  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But 
Cicero  puts  the  UbeUa  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  Verr,  ii.  10.  Rose. 
C.  4.,  as  well  as  the  tervndusy  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ; 
this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or 
afarihing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  [the  thirteenth  year  of] 
the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.  U.  546 ;  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummuSf 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  gtdnarius^  and  in  value  to 
twenty-five  denarii^  or  100  sestertii^  Suet.  0th.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawver  is  called  by  Tacitus 
dena  sestertia^  Ann.  xi.  7. ;  by  Pliny,  decern  milliay  sc  H.  S.,  £p.  v.  21. ; 
and  by  Ulpian,  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  I2.de  extr.  cognU.  (see  p.  167.). 
all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  conunon  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  republic  was  tenfold 
(ut  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  valeret^t  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.  But 
Julius  Ca^ar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (promereak  divenderet)  for  3000  sestertii^  or  750  denarHy  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver.  Suet  Cces.  54.  f 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLID  US,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden  coins  struck  under 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lawprid.  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  firom  a  pound  of  eold,  with  much  the 
same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors  they 
were  mixed  with  aJloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished. 
Hence  a  different  number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold 
at  different  times ;  under  Nero,  45,  PHn.  xxxiii.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantino, 72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
JuvenaL  xiv.  29L  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Cesar,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
Cic.  Brut,  74.    Senec,  Jap,  13. «.  19.,  hence  aurum  ad  obrussamy  sc 

*  See  CFombie*t  Gymn.  ii.  p.  1S5.  Nieb.  ii.  439. 

t  *'  Spain  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  her  quick- 
siWer  served  to  refine.  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Lusitania  yielded  about  20»000  lbs. 
of  gold  yearly,  PHn.  H.  N.  xziiii.  4.  Argentum  reperitur  omnibus  fWre  pro> 
vinciis,  sed  in  HispaniA  pulcberrimum,  lb.  c.  6.  Some  silver  mines  opened  there 
by  Hannibal  yielded  300 lbs.  a  day.  Strabosays  {Gtog.  p*  194.),  that  neitliergold, 
silver,  copper,  nor  iron  were  found  in  such  quantity,  or  so  excellent,  in  any  part  of 
the  known  world,  as  in  Turdetania.'*  —  Prof.  Amlice't  Prixe  Ettai/y  p.  II. 
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exactuMy  the  purest  gold,  Suei»  Ner.  44.  ARGENTUM  pustulatum, 
the  finest  silver,  Und,  MartUd,  vii.  85.,  vel  purum  putumy  Gell.  vi.  5^ 
ARGENTUM  infedumy  vel  rude^  bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined 
silver  xfacium^  plate ;  ^HgnaJtum^  coined  silver,  Iav.  xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.  52., 
NUMMUS  ojper,  new-coined,  SueL  t6.  Senec.Ep.  19^  vetus  vel  iritus, 
old,  &c. 

Some  coins  were  indented  (serrati)^  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  Medallions;  for 
what  we  commonly  term  Roman  medah,  were  their  current  money. 
When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped 
and  issued  out  of  the  mint.* 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  •/tmo  Monet  a;  whence  money. 
The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the  charge  of  it  But 
particular  o£Bcers  were  afterwards  created  for  that  purpose.  See  p.  1 33. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  some 
of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ;  DRACHMA,  equal  to 
a  denarius  ;  but  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine  to  eight ;  MINA,  equal  to 
100  draehnuBt  or  to  a  Roman  /t6ra  or  pound  of  silver,  Plin*  xxi.  34-. ; 
TALENTUM,  equal  to  sixty  mtike,  or  Roman  pounds;  TETRA- 
DRACHMA  vel  -tun,  equal  to  four  drachnus  or  aenarii^  as  its  name 
imports,  Liv,  xxxvi.  46.  Cic,  Fctm,  xii.  13.;  but  Livy,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denariiy  xxxiv.  52. ;  OBOLUS, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  drachma^  Plin.  xxL  34. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

The  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SESTERTII  or 
SESTERTIA.     Sesiertium  is  the  name  of  a  sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertii^  it  means  just  so  many 
sesterces ;  thus,  decern  sestertii^  ten  sesterces :  but  when  it  is  joined 
with  sesterttOy  it  means  so  many  thousand  sestertii ;  thus,  deean  ses^ 
tertioj  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  Millesestertiiy  mille  nummi  v.  sestertii  nummi  ;  mille 

sestertithn,  miilenummitm  vel  sestertium^  nummdtm  mtUe  ;  H.  S.  vel  H.S. 
2500  (BriSi  sc.  asses;  250  denarii  vel  drachmts  denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium^  it  means  so  many 
hundred  thousand  sestertii ;  thus  quadragies  sestertium  is  the  same 
with  quadragies  centena  nUUia  sestertiorum  nummorumj  or  guater 
millies  mille  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii.  Sometimes  the  adverb 
stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing  ;  thus,  decieSy  vicies  vel 
vigesiesy  sc.  sestertium  ;  expressed  more  fully,  decies  centenoy  sc.  millia 
sestertium;  HoraU  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  x.  335.,  and  c*ompletely, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  and  ib.  iiL  70.     So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  ilecies  tierisy 

*  «  The  allegorical  personifications  of  towns  and  countries  on  coins  appear  to 
have  originated  with  the  Romans.  Rome  herself  was  so  represented  during  the 
commonwealth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inftance  of  a  city  thus  portrayed. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  figures  emblematical  of  the  different  provinces  gave  con- 
siderable liveliness  to  the  symbols.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  are  the, 
captive  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  seated  under  a  palm>tree ;  and  the  fi|:;ure  of  Britannia, 
to  which  we  owe  the  idea  of  that  on  our  own  copper  coinage.  Sec  Pinkerton*s  Essay 
on  Medals,  and  Encyc.  Metrop.  art  Numi»matict»**  —  jinsiicc't  Etsayt  p.  53.  note. 
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Bccentena  millia  assium,  Liv.  xxlv.  11.  For  when  we  say  dent  cBiis, 
centum  cBrisy  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied.* 

When  the  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a  line 
over  them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral 

adverbs ;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  signifies  the  same  with  millies  centies,  i.  e. 
1 10,000,000  sestertii  or  nummij  £888,020 :  16 :  8,  whereas  H.  S.  M.  C. 
without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii^  £8  :  17 :  7^. 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  two  points  in  two  or  three 
orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units,  the  second 
thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands ;  thus,  III.  XII.  DC.  HS. 
denotes  300,000,  12,000,  and  600  H.  S.,  in  all  making  312,600 
sestertii,  £5047  :  3 :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiit.  3.,  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auripondo  XVI.  DCCCX.,  argenti 
pondo  XXII.  LXX.,  et  in  numerato,  LXII.  LXXV.  CCCC,  that  is, 
16,810  pounds  of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money, 
6,275,400  sestertiiy  £50,741  :  10 :  2^.  But  these  sums  are  other- 
wise marked  thus,  .atirt  pondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.,  argenti  XXII.  M . 

LXX.,  et  in  numerato  LXILLXXV.  M.  CCCC.+ 

When  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  that  is,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii,  Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decem  millia  or  the  like,  it  is 
in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum,  and  stands  for  so  many  sestertii, 
which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  decem  sestertia,  &c  But  ses- 
tertium, when  joined  with  elecies  or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative  cr 
accusative  smgular,  and  b  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  decies 
centies  sestertium,  i.  e.  decies  centum  vel  ilecies  centena  millia  sestertidim 
V.  sestertiorunu  [<<  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.,  decies  centena  dedisses  Huic 
parco  :  ii.  3.  237.   Sume  tibi  decies.'*  —  71] 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus,  decem 
millia  talentum,  and  sestertium  bis  millies  et  quadringenHes  are  equiv- 
alent, Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  8.  So  100  talents  and  600,000  denarii,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  50.  —  or  by  pounds,  LIBR^  pondo,  i.  e,  pcmdere  in  the  abla- 
tive, for  these  words  are  often  joined,  as  we  say  pounds  in  weight,  and 
when  PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a  pound 
or  pounds,  it  is  supposed  even  then,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  in 
the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra  or  librce  understood.  (^See  Orono- 
vius  de  Pec.  vet.)  Plaui.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  27.  Rud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men.  iii. 
3.  3.  18.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  15.  ColumeL  xii.  2C^  28.  Liv.  iii.  29. 
iv.  20.  xxii.  23.  xxvi.  47.  GelL  iL  24.  xx.  1.  Cic.  Cluent.  64.  Invent 
ii.  40.  Parad.  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth 
about  £3  sterling ;  the  ttdevU,  [equal  to  twenty-four  sesiertia^  nearly 
£193. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummL 

*  "  These  Uiree  combinations  were  distinguished  in  writing;  HS.X.  was  decem 

teHertUi  HS.  X.  decem  sestertia  s  HS.X.  decies  festertium.  But  the  distinction 
was  not  always  obserred,  if  our  present  MSS.  of  the  classics  are  correct.  Vid. 
Ascon.  Ped.  Cic.  Verr.  1.  extr." — Zumpt*s  Lai,  Cr, 

f  In  the  inscription  on  the  Duilian  column,  0  is  the  mark  for  1000 ;  which 
eiplains  why  D,  the  half  of  that  figure,  should  deuote  500.  ~  See  Burton*$  Anliq.  t. 
p.  150. 
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A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  wortli  of  our  money 
one  penny  3}  farthings:  a  QUINARIUS  or  vidariatus  3d.  S^, ;  a 
DENARIUS,  7d.  Sg. ;  the  AUREUS,  or  gold  coin,  16i.  1^ ;  a 
SESTERTIUM,  or  a  thousand  sesterHiy  £8 :  1 :  5^,  —  ten  sestertUy 
\$,  7<L  lig, —  a  hundred  testertiij  \6$.  Id.  Sq.  —  ten  Msiertiay  or 
10,000  iesiertiif  £80 :  l^ :  7,  —  a  hundred  sestertia^  vel  decies  sesier^ 
Humy  vel  decies  centena  milUa  nummumj  v.  $e$tertU^  or  100,000  «et- 
terHh  £8,072 :  8 :  4',-.  Centies,  vel  Centies  H.  S.  £80,729 :  3  :  4,  — 
MiUies  H.  S.  £807,291  :  18 :  ^,^MiUie$  CenHes  H.  S.  £888,020 : 
16:8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on 
record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  mUHes^  u  e.  £1 ,614,583 : 
6 :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  furniture,  PUn.  xxxiii. 
10.  s.  47.,  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  much  more  {alterum  ionium). 
In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who 
could  not  maintain  an  army,  Cic.  Off.  i.  8.  or  a  legion,  PUn.  xxxiiL 
1  a  — Seneca,  ter  millies,  £2,421,875,  Tacit  ilnii.  xiii.  42.  —  Pallas, 
the  fireedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum,  Id.  xii.  53.  —  Lentulus  tlie 

augm*,  quater  millies,  £3,229,166 :  13 :  4,  Senec.  de  Benef.  ii.  27 C. 

Ccecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of 
oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle ;  in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcenHes, 
£484,375,  Plin.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  guater  decies 
miUies,  £32,291,666 :  13  :  4,  Suei.  Aug.  uli. «  He  lefl  in  legacies  to 
the  Roman  people,  t.  e.  to  the  public,  guadringentieSf  and  to  the  tribes 
or  poor  citizens  {tribubus  vel  plebi)  TaiciES  qumqwesy  Suet.  ibid. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  ac  sepHes  millies,  £21 ,796,875,  which 
Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one  year,  StieL  CaL  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  support  the 
commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  ^uoc/n^i^liefm^Q^,  £322,916,666: 
J3  :  4,  an  immense  sum  I  more  than  the  national  debt  of  Britain  If 
Suei.  Vesp.  16. 

The  deot  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  sepHngenHes^ 
£565,104 :  3 :  4,  Plin,  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Caesar,  before  he  enjoved  any  office,  owed  1300  talents,  jff 25 1,875, 
Plutarch.  When,  after  his  praetorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  hp  is  re- 
ported to  have  said.  Bis  miuies  ei  quingenties  sibi  deesscy  ut  nihil  habe* 
rety  i.  e.  that  he  was  £2,018,229 :  3  :  4,  worse  than  nothing.  A  sum 
hardly  credible  I  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  432.  When  he  first  entered 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the  treasury 
£1,095,979,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil 
war,  above  £4,843,750  (amplius  sexies  millies).  Veil.  ii.  56,  He  is 
said  to  have  purchased  the  friendship  of  Curio,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  sexcenOes  sesiertiumy  £484,373,  Dio.  xl.  60. 
Vcd.  Max.  ix.  1.  6.  VeL  Pat.  ii.  48.,  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus, 
the  colleague  of  M arcellus,  A.  704,  by  1500  talents,  about  £279,500, 
Appiany  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Pluiarch.  in  Cces.  4*  Pomp,  et  Suet.  Cm.  29.  Of 

*  Cicero,  Phil.  ii.  16.,  states,  that  be  had  received  in  legacies  duceniict  H&  : 
161,4581.  6t.  StL 
t  In  the  year  1791,  when  Uiis  book  was  fir&t  publbbed. 
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Curio,  Lucan  8ays>  Hie  vendidii  urbemy  iv.  ult  Venali  Curio  Ungud, 
i.  269.,  and  VirgU,  as  it  is  thought,  Vendidii  hie  auro  patriam^  Mn,  Vi. 
621.  But  this  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio,  xli. 
42.  Libycas  en  nobUe  corpus  Pcucitaves!  nullo  contectus  Cvnio  busto^ 
Lucan.  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Cassar  was  killed,  owed 
quadringerUieSt  £322,916: 13  f  4,  which  he  paid  before  the  kalends 
of  April,  Cic,  Phil,  ii.  37.,  and  squandered  of  the  public  money  ses- 
tertium  septies  milUeSy  £5,651,041 :  13 :  4,  Cic,  PhiL  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the  Sicilians 
of  sestertium  mUHes,  in  Cscil.  5f  but  afterwards  exacted  only  quadrin- 
gendesy  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexcenHes  BesterHumy  £484,375 ; 
Seneca  says,  sestertium  millies  in  cuHnam  consun^mtf  and  being  at  last 
obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining 
only  sesiertium  cenHes,  £80,729 :  3 :  4 ;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too 
small  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  with  poison,  Senec. 
ConsoL  ad  Helv.  10.   MariicU.  iii.  22.  Dio.  IviL  19. 

Pliny  says^  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress,  jewels 
to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertiumf  £32,201 :  13 :  4,  or  as  others  read 
the  passageiquadringeniies  sestertiumy  £322,9 16:13:4,  PKn.  x.  35.  s.  57. 

Julius  Csesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  with  a 
pearl  worth  sexagiet  sestertioy  £48,417 :  10,  SueL  Cos,  50.  Cleopatra, 
at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  dissolved  in  vinegar  worth 
centies  H.  S.,  £80,729 :  3 :  4,  Pirn.  ibid.  Macrob.  Sat  iu  13.  Clodius, 
the  son  of  ^sopus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  decies, 
£8,072 :  13 :  4,  Val.  Max.  ix.  1,  2.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239.  So  Cali- 
gula, SueL  34. 

A  single  dish  of  ^8op*s  is  said  to  have  cost  a  hundred  sestertioy 
Plin.  X.  51.  8.72.  xxxv.  12. 

Cah'gula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  eeniies  H.  S,y  £80,729 :  3 :  4,  Senec. 
Helv.  9.,  and  Heliogabalus,  iricies  H.  S.^  £24,218 :  15,  Lamprid  27. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall  of  Apollo 
was  50,000  drachmas,  £1,61 4 :  1 1  :  8,  J^lutarci.  in  LucuU. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes  very  ex- 
pensive. Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  H.  S.  decies;  and 
bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed  money,  for  H.  S,  xxxv.  i.  e. 
tricies  quinquies^  £28,740 :  13  :  4,  Plin.  vii.  38.  xiii.  15.  Cic.  Fam,y.  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drudus, 
who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered,  "  If 
you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may  see 
what  I  am  doing,"   VelL  Pat  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii. 
£3,527 :  17  :  3|,  Cic.  Au.  i.  13. 

Domitius  estimated  his  house  at  sexagies  sestertiay  i.  e.  £48,437  :  10, 
VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  5.    The  house  of  Clodius  cost  centies  et  quadragies 
octies,  £1 19,479,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S,, 
£32,291 :  13:4,  Plin*  ix.  55.9  ^^^  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for  the  same 
sum,  Ibid.  54. 
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The  boose-rent  of  middliag  people  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bina  imilki  nuntm&m^  £16  :  2  :  11»  from  SweL 
Cos.  S8.  That  of  Coelius  was  xxx  millia  numm^  £242 :  3 :  9»  and 
thought  high,  dc.  Cod.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years.  The 
house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7-^  fMfriads  of 
drachnuey  £2,421  :  17 :  6,  was,  not  long  afler,  purchased  by  Lucnllus 
for  50  myriads,  and  200  drttchnuB,  £16,152 :  5  :  10,  PhOarch.  m 
Mario, 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consulship  [A.  U. 
676]  was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  in  the  space  of  55 
years  was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank  (centesimum  locum  turn  obthndi), 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24'. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his  slaves,  he 
lost  H.  S.  mOlieSy  £807,291 :  13  :  4,  Ibid. 

The  golden  house  *  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it  qmngeiUia 
H.  S.,  £403,645  :  16 :  8,  Plin.  ibid. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  MONEY. 

The  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel  fenus;  or  USURA, 
fructusy  meroesy  vel  in^fendium ;  the  capital,  CAPUT,  or  sors;  also 
FcENus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest,  TaciL 
Ann.  vi.  17.    Cic.  Att.\.\2.  v. 21.  vi.  1,  2. ♦ 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  it  was 
called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  a  hundred  months  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  asses  usurje.  This  we  call  12  per 
cent,  per  anntnit,  as  Pliny  duodenis  ambus  debere  vel  mutuarif  £p.  x. 
62.  V.  55.i  ceniesimas  compuiare,  Id.  ix.  28.,  which  was  usually  the  legal 
interest  at  Romef ,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  o(^  this  was  exacted, 
bin€e ceniesinkB,  2^ percent  and  even  AsSpercenLy  guaierfUB  centestmoy 
Cic  Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace  mentions  one  who  demanded 
60  per  cent.;  Qvinas  hie  capiH  mercedes  exsecai ;  i.e.  guiniupiices 
tesuras  exigiiy  vel  qmnis  centesimisfcmeraiy  Sat.  i.  2. 14.  ^ 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the  capital, 
and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  [^versura  or]  Centesinue 
renoveUay  Cic*  ibid.,  or  ANATOCISMUS  anniversctrius,  compound 
interest.  Id.  v.  21.;  if  not,  centesinue  perpetua:  or  fxnus  perpetuumy 
Ibid.  . 

*  PignuSt  security,  mortgage :  Jur.  iz.  140.,  **  viginti  millia  foenus,  Plgnori- 
bus  positis  :**  20,000  sesterces,  u  e>  about  801.  annually,  on  good  security. 

f  Or  rather  10  per  cent.,  the  year  of  10  months  being  in  use  for  the  payment  of 
loans.   See  Nieb.  i.  p.  514. 

\  **  He  deducts  from  the  principal  Jive  common  interests :  in  this  case  the  usurer 
charged  fire  per  cent,  monthly,  or  60  per  cent,  fjcr  annum  j  and  not  content  even 
with  this  exorbitant  usury,  actually  deducted  the  interest  before  the  money  is  lent.  For 
instance,  he  lends  I  OCA,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  month  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him 
105/.,  principal  and  interest.  But  he  gives  only  95/.,  deducting  his  interest 
when  be  lends  the  money,  and  thus  in  20  months  he  doubles  tlie  principal.**  — 
jtnthon* 
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VsvuM  semisgeSy  six  per  cent. ;  trienieSf  four  per  cent« ;  quadrafUes, 
three  per  cent.;  besses^  eight  per  cent.  Sfc^  Cic  Att.  iy.  15.  Pers.  v« 
149.;  u$ur€B  legitinuBve\  TicUay  legal  interest;  iliiciia  Yel  iUegitinuB^ 
iXi^^y  Digest  et  Suet.  Aug,  S9, 

UsuRA  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fgbnus  in  the  singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  one  per 
cent.,  Fgbnus  Unciarium  vel  uncijb  usurje,  Tacit,  Anruvu  16.,  (see 
Lex  Duilia  Mjenia,)  which  some  make  the  same  with  uMura  cefp- 
tesima;  reduced,  A.  U.  408,  to  one-half,  Fgbnus  Sem unciarium.  Id. 
et  Liv.  vii.  27* ;  but  these,  and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  the 
art  of  the  usurers  (FcBneraiores)^  Cic.  Att  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  24,  25.  SalL 
Cat  3S.  Liv.  viii.  28.  xxxv.  ?•  41.  *  After  the  death  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to 
4  per  cent,  Dio.  li.  21.  f 

Professed  bankers  or  money-lenders  were  also  called  Mensarii  vel 
TVe^oeziteBy  Aroentarii,  Nummularii,  vel  CoUybisUSy  Liv.  vii.  21. 
Suet  Au^.  2,  S,  4.  Cic  Flacc  19.,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  public, 
Liv.  xxiii.  21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecuniam  alicui 
V.  cqnid  cUiguem  ocatpare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr.  i.  S6.f  ponerCy  coUocarey 
&c. ;  when  he  called  it  in,  relegercy  Horat  Epod.  2.  ult 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of  a  banker, 
Cic.  C<Bcin.  6.  (in  faroy  et  de  tnenstB  scripturdy  magis  qudm  ex  arcd 
domoqucy  vel  cieid  pecunia  numerabaiury  Donat  in  Ter.  Adelph.  iL  4. 
13.)  whose  account-books  of  debtor  and  creditor  (TabtiUB  vel  codices 
accepti  et  expensi  ;  mensa  rationes)  were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid* ; 
hence  Acceptum  referrey  Cic,  and  among  later  writers,  aoceptum  ferrey 
to  mark  on  the  debtor's  side,  as  received ;  Acceptilatio,  a  form  of 
freeing  one  from  an  obligation  without  payment :  Expensum  ferrey  to 
mark  down  on  tl^e  creditor  side,  as  paid  or  given  away ;  Expensi  latio, 
the  act  of  doing  so :  Ratio  accepti  atque  expensi  inter  nos  convenity  our 
accounts  agree,  Plaut.  Most,  i.  S.  146.  In  rationem  inducere  vel  in 
tabulis  rationem  scriberey  to  state  an  account,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.  And 
because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the 

•  «  From  the  passage  referred  to  in  Tadtus,  (jne  quu  unciario  fienere  ampUus 
aeerceretf)  and  from  Cato  de  Re  msticAy  who  states  that  the  Decemviral  laws,  in 
order  to  show  that  an  usurer  was  worse  than  a  thief,  posuerunt  furtm  duplo 
condemnariy  foeneralorem  qitadrvplot  Gothofredus  has  thus  restored  the  law  in  hb 
Fragmenta  zii.  Tab.  Si  quis  unciario  fenork  amplius  frnkrasit,  Quadrupu- 
OMK  LuiTo.  This  law  was  renewed,  A.  U.  397,  in  order  to  prevent  any  out- 
break of  sedition  on  the  part  of  the  people  (Ltv.  vii.  16.) ;  and  reduced  to  one 
half  in  408,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  people  bying  elated  with  their  success, 
passed  another  law  at  the  motion  of  a  tribune,  L.  Genucius  (A.  U.  412),  ne 
faenerare  iiceret,  (Liv.  vii.  42.)  that  no  one  should  lend  out  money  at  interest,  or  if 
so,  he  should  incur  a  penalty,  (^pp»  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  382.)  The  Prstor  Ascllio  was 
killed  by  the  foeneratorest  because  he  was  desirous  to  revive  this  law,  A.  U.  665. 
(App,  ut  mj*rk,y* — Brotikr,  ad  Tacit,  jinn.  vi.  16. 

f  **  The  enormous  return  exacted  for  the  use  of  money  was  found  so  oppressive, 
thait,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  government,  in  order  to  check  the  evil,  con- 
verted the  confiscated  property  of  criminals  into  a  fund,  from  which  sums  were  lent, 
for  stipulated  periods,  free  of  interest,  to  those  who  could  give  security  for  double 
the  amount ;  and  a  similar  measure  was  adopted  by  several  succeeding  emperors. 
(Suet.  Aug.  et  Tib.  Tac  Ann.  vi.  17.)**  —  Sketches  of  the  Institutions,  ^c.  of  the 
Momans,  p.  146. 
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pereon^s  name  in  the  banker's  books ;  hence  scribere  nummos  aiicmj 
!•  e.  96  per  scriptum  v.  chirographum  obligare  ui  $oivaiy  to  promise  to 
pay,  PlauL  Asin.  ii.  4.  34^  raiiamem  accepti  tcriberef  to  borrow.  Id, 
True.  iv.  2.  56^  retcribere^  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has  re- 
ceived, Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29.   HoraL  Sat  ii.  3.  76. ;  so,  perscribere,  to 
order  to  pay,   Ter.  Pkorm.  y.  7.  30.     Cic.  AU.  ix.  12.     Place.  19-, 
whence  pbrscriptio,  an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker,  Cic 
Oral.  i.  58.    AiL  iv.  uU.   xii.  51.    PhiL  v.  4.    Place.  30.      Hence 
also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.    NOMINA  faeerey  to  contract  debt,  Senec.  Ben, 
L 1.,  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in  a  banker's 
books,  Cic.  Off.  iiu  14.,  or  to  accept  such  security,  Cic.  Pam.  vii.  23., 
exigtrty  to  demand  payment,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  10.     So,  cqi^pellare  de  nomine^ 
Att  V.  29.,  cUssoherty  to  discharge,  to  pay.  Id,  Plane.  28.,  solvercy  Att. 
vi.  2.,  expungerty  Plant.  Cist.  i.  3. 41.    JSxpUcarCy  Att.  xiii.  29.     Expe- 
dirty  xvi.  6.     Tranmsr^fere  ncmina  in  cUioSy  to  lend  money  in  the  name 
of  others,  lAv.  xxxv.  7.    Pecunia  ei  est  in  nominibusy  is  on  loan,   Cic 
Verr.  v.  7.     Top.  3.    In  codicis  exiremd  cerd  nomen  infimum  inflagi" 
Hosd  liiurdy  the  last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefu^ 
blotted,  Cie.  Verr.  i.  36.    Rationum  nominoy  articles  of  accounts,  lb. 
39.    In  tabulas  nomen  rrferrty  to  enter  a  sum  received.    Muliis  Verri 
nominibus  accqtium  refarrty  to  mark  down  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles 
or  sums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid.    Nine  ratio  cum  CurtOsy  nmltis 
nominHmSy  quorum  in  iabulis  iste  habet  nuUumy  i.  e.  CurtOs  nihil  ea> 
pensum  tulit  Verresy  Ibid.    Hence  Cicero,  pleading  against  Verres, 
often  says,  Rbcita  Nomina,  i.  e.  re$y  personas,  causasy  in  quatt  Hie  out 
guibus  expensum  tuUty  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an 
account,  Ascon,     Certis  nominibus  pecumam  debercy  on  certain  ac- 
counts, Cic.  Quinct  11.    Non  refert  parva  nomina  in  codicesy  small 
sums,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  1 .     Multis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliguofaeerey 
to  borrow  many  sums  to  pay  another,   Cic.  Verr.  ii.  76.    Permulta 
nonUnay  many  articles,  lb.  5.    Likewise  for  a  debtor ;  P!go  bonum 
nomen  existimory  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Pom.  v.  6. 
Optitna  nomina  non  (ippdlandojiunt  nudoy  Coluro.  i.  7.    Bono  nomine 
eentesimis  contentus  eraty  non  bono  quatemas  centesimas  sperabaty  12 
per  cent  from  a  good  debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.    Nomina 
sectatur  tironumy  i.  e.  ut  debitoresfaciaty  venatWy  seeks  to  lend  to  minors, 
a  thing  forbidden  by  law,  Horat  Sat.  i.  2. 16.     Cautos  nominibus  certis 
expendere  nummosy  i.  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis  nominibus  vel  debitoribus 
darcy  to  lend  on  security  to  good  debtors,  Id  Pp.  ii.  1. 105.    Locare 
nomen  sponsu  improboy  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
Phadr.  I  16. 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,  hence 
called  TRisTEs,  fforat.  Sat  i.  3.  87.,  and  celerbs,  Ovid.  Pemed 
Amor.  561.,  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded  were  marked 
was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Senec.  Benef.  i.  2.  vii.  10.  Bp.  14.  87.» 

*  «  Bottomry  interest,  or  the  interest  of  a  loan  on  a  ship  or  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  was 
termed  by  the  Romans  navticum/aenut.  By  the  Rhodian  law,  the  exaction  of  such 
high  interest  as  is  usual  in  bottomry  was  declared  illegal,  unless  the  principal  was 
really  exposed  to  tlie  danger  of  the  sea  (Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  MhenSf  rol.  i. 
p.  177.  Eng.  trans.).  The  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Romans;  and  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  all  modem  codes."  —  "  It  has  been  contended 
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ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH,  S^c. 

The  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits,  paces, 
siadioy  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  their  names  of  measure 
chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  DIGITUS,  a  digit,  or 
finger's  breadth ;  POLLEX,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  PALMUS, 
a  hand's  breadth,  a  palm,  equal  to  (=)4  cfi^',  or  three  inches;  PES, 
a  foot,  =:  16  digits  or  12  inches;  Palmipbs,  a  foot  and  a  hand's 
breadth ;  CUBITUS  vel  Ulnoy  a  ctibit,  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent 
inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  =  1^  foot,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  well-proportioned  man's  stature ;  PASS  US,  a  pace,  =  5  feet, 
mcluding  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the  foot  is 
taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  ordinary  pace, 
gradu8  vel  gressus.  A  pole  ten  feet  long  (decempSda)  was  called 
Pertica,  a  perch  {quasi  Portica,  a  pariando).  The  English  perch 
or  pole  is  164  ^^^ —  UhdperHcd  traetare^  to  measure  with  the  same 
eU,  to  treat  in  the  same  manner,  PUn,  Ep,  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  palmi  or  hand-breadths, 
12  polUces  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiH  or  finger-breadths.  Each 
digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns  (Juyrdei  grcmd)^  Frontin. 
de  Aquaed*  i.  2. ;  but  the  English  make  their  inch  only  three  barley- 
corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Roman  <is;  thus  dodrans  vel  spUhama,  9pollices,  or  uncuB^ 
inches,  Suet,  Aug.  79.  Plin.  vii.  2. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -wn)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  {ses* 
guipes),  2  spithamay  6  palmiy  18  poUices,  or  24  digiH,  PASSUS,  a 
pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet,  Plin.  ii.  23.  125  Passtts,  or  625 
feet,  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong;  and  8  Stadioy  or  1000  paces,  or 
5000  fieet,  a  mile,  (MILLIARIUM,  vel  -re;  vel  MILLE,  9C.passus  v. 
peusuumy  Cic,  Ceecm.  10.  Att.  iii.  4.  (jell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanoa  ;  and  2  para- 
sangs,  scHO<NOS,  Herodot,  ii.  16. ;  but  others  differ,  Plm,  v.  10. 
xii.  14.  I 


by  Loccenius  PuflTeiidorf  and  oUiers,  from  a  passage  in  Lwy  (xxiii.  49. ),  which  states 
that  the  contractors  employed  during  the  second  Punic  war  by  the  Romans  to 
transport  ammunition  and  provisions  to  Spain,  stipulated  that  government  should 
indemnify  them  against  losses  occasioned  by  the  enemy  or  by  tempests  :  it  has  been 
contended  from  this  passage,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
marine  inturance*  Malines  {Lex  Mercaioria,  3d  ed.  p.  105.  )>  founding  on  a  passage 
in  Suetonius  (c  18.),  ascribes  the  first  introduction  of  it  to  the  emperor  Claudius. 
But  none  of  these  passages,  nor  a  similar  one  in  Cicero's  letters  (ad  Fam,  ii.  17.), 
warrant  the  inference.  Insurance  is  a  contract  between  two  parties ;  one  of  whom 
on  receiving  a  certain  premium  (jnelium  jtericuH),  agrees  to  take  upon  himself  the 
risk  of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  other.  But  though,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  carriers  were  exempted  fVom  this  chance,  they  were  not  ex- 
empted by  any  contracij  proiiter  aversionem  perieuii  (see  p.  207. ),  but  by  their  em- 
ployers taking  the  risk  upon  tliemselves  (publico  pericutof  Liv.  —  tuscepto  in  $e 
damno.  Suet).  The  object  of  the  latter  in  doing  this  was  not  to  profit  like  an 
Insurer,  who  deals  in  risks,  but  to  induce  individuals  the  more  readily  to  undertake 
the  performance  of  an  urgent  public  duty."  *-  M*CuUoch's  Diet,  of  Commerce* 
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The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM)  contained  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  m  breadth ;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet,  QuinctiL  I  10.  42.  Varr. 
/?.  i?.  i.  10.  1.   Plin.  xviii.  3,  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  quadratus,  consisting  of 
120  feet  square;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  baves  agerentur  cwn  aratro  uno 
impeiujusto  vel  protelot  u  e.  uno  tractu  vel  tenore^  at  one  stretch,  with- 
out stopping  or  turning,  PHn*  xviii.  S.  Donat,  in  Ter.  Phomu  1.  5.  36., 
non  strtganies^  without  resting,  Plin.  ib,  19.  s.  49.  Senec.  ^Ep.  31. 
Pkadr,  ill.  6.  9.)  Actus  quadratus  vvrnQviR^nitiirpedibus  cxx.  Hoe 
dvqMeatumfacit  jugerum,  et  (tb  eo,  quod  erat  junctum,  nomen  jufferi 
Hsurpamty  Col.  v.  1.  5.  Jugum  voctwatWy  quod  uno  jugo  bourn  in  cUe 
exararipossety  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ibid. 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet,  in  length, 
and  four  poles,  or  66  feet,  in  breadth.  The  Scots  acre  is  somewhat 
more  than  one  fifth  larger. 

The  JuGBRUM  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as  ;  hence 
uncia  agri^  the  twelfth  part  of  an  acre,  Varr,  de  R,  R.  i.  10. 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

The  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Roman  au- 
thors is  the  AMPHORA,  {ex  diMpl  et  ip^pv,  quod  vas  ejus  mensune 
utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ansisy)  called  also  quadrantal  or  cadus, 
[fiesta  or  cftoto],  and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or  ceramiumy  a  cubic  foot, 
containing  2  tinus,  3  modiiy  8  congii,  48  sextariiy  and  96  hemimB  or 
cotykB,  But  the  Attic  amphora  (x£^(,  or  metreta)  contained  2 
unuBy  and  72  sextarii. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  [rather  7^]  English, 
and  the  sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkiu  and 
a  half  Sc6ts. 

A  sextarius  contained  2  hemimB,  4  quartarii^  8  acetabular  and  1 2 
cyathiy  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  as ; 
thus,  caUcts  or  cups  were  called  sextantesy  quadrantesy  trientesy  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  number  ofcyathi  which  they  contained.     See  p.  401. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once.  It 
contained  4  ligiUa  vel  linguUey  or  cochleariay  spoonfuls,  ColumeL  x\u 
21.  Plin.  XX.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  12a 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphoray  was  equal  to  a  cubic  half 
foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine  used  anciently  to 
be  dbtributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men  among  the  people, 
Liv.  XXV.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CONGIARIUM,  a  gratuity 
or  largess  of  money,  com,  or  oil,  given  to  the  people*,  Liv. 
xxxviL  57.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  45.  Suet.  C<bs.  38.,  chiefly  by  the  emperors. 
Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii.  31.  Suet.  Cas.  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  Dom.  4.,  or 
privately  to  an  individual,  Cic.  Earn.  viii.  1.  Att.  x.  7.  Suet.  Vesp. 
18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,  Suet.  CaL 

*  *'  The  distribution  of  salt,  which  Ancus  Martiiis  made  among  his  subjects  from 
the  salt  pits  be  bad  dug  along  the  sea-short,  gave  rise  to  those  public  liberalities 
called  congjiafiih  from  the  word  congiuty  a  measure  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  containing  about  a  gallon.  (P/lm.  zzxL  7.)"  —  Hooke^g  R.  H.  B.  i.  c  v. 
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46.    Ner.  ?•  Plin,  Paneg.  25.    TaciL  Ann,  xii.  41.,  sometimes  also 
coNOiARiuM,  Ctc.  AtL  xvi.  8.    Curt  vi.  2. 

The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smalhiess,  used  to  be  called 
Hbminaria,  QuinctiL  vi.  3.  52. 

The  weight  of  rain-water  contained  in  an  amphora  was  80  Roman 
pounds,  in  a  cangius  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextarius  1  pound  8  ounces.* 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans  was  the 
CULEUS,  containing  20  amphora. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  C(Bcubu9  usually  yielded  7  culei  of  wine  an  acre, 
i.  e.  143  ^dions  3^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineyard  300  nummi^ 
or  75  denarii^  each  culeus,  i.  e.  £2  :  8  :  5^,  about  a  halfpenny  the  En- 
glish pint,  Plm.  xiv.  4.    Cohanel,  iii.  3. 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dri/y  the  third  part  of  a 
cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  nuxUus  of  Gallic 
wheat  weighed  about  20  libra,  Phn.  xviii.  7.  Five  modii  of  wheat 
used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre,  six  of  barley  and  beans,  and  three  of 
pease,  lb.  24.  Six  modii  were  called  MEDIMNUS,  vel  -vm,  an  Attic 
measure,  Nq).  Attic.  2.    Cic.  Verr.  iii.  45.  47.  49,  &c. 

ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 

Men  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of  alphabetic 
characters.     The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  constant  mark  of  civilisa- 

*  LiBEA.  There  were  two  pouDds  in  use  amoog  the  Romans ;  the  one  for  liquid 
measure,  to  determine  the  volume  of  a  body  {rnoles)^  the  other  its  weight  (pondus). 
Galen  every  where  distinguishes  the  Xirpa^  fierpueijp  {libram  mtruoriam)  and  the 
XlrpoM  ffraBfiut^  (libram  jxmdo),  and  frequently  compares  them  together.  Both 
were  divided  into  19  uneim  or  ounces ;  and  the  uncia  into  eight  drachma.  Amongst 
liquid  substances,  oil  was  chosen  as  the  standard  for  all  otliers ;  and  hence  Galen 
frequently  alludes  to  the  fAirpov  with  which  they  measure  oil,  and  the  rhif  rov  iKaiov 
iiakoufA4yriP  \lrpaif.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  he  found,  from  his  own 
examination,  that  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  oil  (liquid  measure)  was  to  a  pound 
weight,  as  10  is  to  12 :  or  that  12  oz.  of  the  former  were  equal  to  10  oz.  of  the  latter. 

CoNGius.  From  Fannius  we  learn  that  a  congius  contained  9  Ibt,  of  oil  (liquid 
measure) ;  for  he  says  expressly,  that  a  $exiarius^  which  is  ^  of  a  congius,  contained 
l^b.  of  oil.  That  Fannius  is  speaking  of  liquid  measure,  is  evident  from  his 
observing,  that  tlie  18  oz.  contained  in  a  seztarius  of  oil  are  equal  to  15  oz.  in  weight 
(jumdo):  As  10  :  12  :  :  15  :  18.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  Fannius  remarking, 
that  the  tertarius  contains  1 8  oz.  of  oil  and  20  oz.  of  wine.  Now,  as  the  Romans 
estimated  the  specific  gravity  of  oil  to  wine  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  ten,  therefore 
18  oz.  of  the  former  must  be  equal  to  20os.  of  the  latter;  and  as  the  weight  of  a 
congius  of  oil  is  7  jibs.,  from  the  same  proportion  it  follows,  that  the  vfdght  of  wine 
contained  in  a  congius  is  equal  to  8  lbs.  4  oz.,  or  100 oz.,  and  not  1 20oz.,  as  has  been 
hitherto  supposed. 

We  may  now  more  easily  understand  the  statement  that  a  congius  is  equal  to  10 
poundi  in  weight  {decern  pondo).  It  cannot  be  that  10  lbs.  liquid  measure  (L  e.  olei) 
and  10  lbs.  of  wine  in  weight  {jwndo)  were  contained  in  the  congius ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  it  contained  9  lbs.  of  oil  (L.  M.)  and  7^  lbs.  of  oil  in  weight. 
The  *<  decern  pondo'*  of  wine  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  oil ;  and 
we  must  interpret  it  of  the  congius  containing  as  much  wine  in  weight  as  would  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  10  lbs.  of  oil  (L.  M.)  As  the  libra  conuined  12  oz.,  and  the 
pound  of  oil  (L.  M.)  was  equal  to  10  oi.  in  weight  (fxmdo) :  —  therefore  10  lbs.  or 
120  oz.  (L.  M.)  would  be  equal  to  100  ox.,  or  8  lbs.  4  ox.  (pondo),  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  weight  of  the  wine  contained  in  a  congius. 

The  Cyalhust  according  to  Galen,  contained  12  drachms  of  oil  (L.  M.),  and  is 
estimated  by  Fannius  at  10  drachms  in  weight,  according  to  the  proportion  stated 
above.  —  Abridged  from  Crevier*t  **  Brevit  DiMpulatio"  about  Weights,  Measures, 
&c  in  the  4to  ^tion  of  Livy. 
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tton.  Before  the  invention  of  this  art,  men  employed  various  methods 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  important  events,  and  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising  altars 
or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games  and  festivals ; 
and,  what  was  most  imiversd,  by  historical  songs,  TacU.  de  Mar. 
Germ.  2. 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representation  of  thought  was  the 
painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  figure  of  one 
man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of  another  with  a  deadly 
weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in 
Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  Emperor  Monte- 
zuma, by  sending  him  a  large  cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing 
thev  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols  called  Hiero- 
pfypkics,  (from  UpU,  sacred,  and  >^d<f>»,  to  carve,)  whereby  they  repre- 
sented several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  contended  about  the  honour  of 
having  invented  letters.  Tacit,  Ann,  xi.  14.  PHn.  vii.  56,  Lucan.  iii. 
220. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece  near 
1500  years  before  Christ,  HerodoL  v.  58^  then  only  sixteen  in  number, 
a,  /9,  7,  ly  f,  I,  K,  X,  /A,  y,  0,  »,  p,  cr,  t,  v.  To  these,  four  were  added  by 
Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  d,  5>  <^>  X  5  ^^^  ^^"^  after- 
wards by  Simonides,  (,  i),  if^,  «,  Plin,  vii.  56,  s.  57*     Hygin,   Fab. 

277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece,  Ihid, 
Sf  Liv.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  the  Greek,  Tacit  ibid.  PUn.  vii.  5S.* 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horizontally.  Some  from  the  right 
to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Ass3nrians,  &c.  f  Some  from  right  to  left  and 
from  lefl  to  right  alternately,  like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  hence  this  manner  of  writing  was  called  pQvtrrcp^Uif.  But 
most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing  were  stones  and  bricks, 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  i.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60.  Lucan,  \\u  223.  Thus  the 
decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exod.  xxxiv.  1.,  and  the  laws  of 
Moses,  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viii.  32. ;  then  plates  of  brass,  Liv,  iii.  51. 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43.,  or  of  lead,  PUn.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job^  xix.  24.,  and 
wooden  tablets,  Isaiah^  xxx.  8.  Horat.  Art.  P.  399.  GeU.  ii.  12.  On 
these  all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Cic.  Font  14. 

*  *<  The  Phoenicians  designated  numbers  by  letters ;  not  so  the  Etruscans.  What 
we  call  Roman  numerals,  are  Etruscan ;  and  they  occur  frequently  on  their  ODonu- 
ments ;  the  remnants  of  the  hieroglyphical  art  of  writing  which  was  in  use  before  the 
alphabetical.'*— iVi^  i.  p.  112. 

f  <*  The  verses  of  Lucretius,  — 

*  Non  Tyrrhena  retro  voWentem  carmina  fhistra 
Indicia  occulue  DivCim  perciirrere  mentis^* 

show  that  in  his  time  the  Etruscan  books  were  still  read  in  the  original,  from  right 
to  left  (relro,y*  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  90. 
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Liv.  vi.  20.  PUfU  Pan.  54.  Harat,  Od.  iv.  8.  18.  As  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the  materials  to 
be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as  appears  irom  ancient 
marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the  leaves,  or 
inner  bark  (liber)  of  trees ;  whence  leaves  of  paper  (charUe,  folia,  vel 
plagui(B)y  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  stUl  used  for 
writing  by  several  nations  of  India.  Afterwards  linen,  Ztr.  iv.  7.  13. 
20.,  and  tables  covered  with  wax  were  used.  About  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  paper  first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  an 
Egyptian  plant  or  reed,  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -iim,  whence  our  word 
papery  or  BIBLOS,  whence  /9/l^o<,  a  book. 

The  Papyrtu  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats  or 
skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated  with  a 
needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (phUyrce  vel  schecUe)  was  spread 
on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it  across.  The  one  was 
called  stamen,  and  the  other  subUmen,  as  the  warp  and  the  %ooof  in  a 
web.  Being  moistened  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served 
instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that  dried  in 
the  sun.  Then  these  sheets  (plaguke  vel  schedce),  thus  prepared, 
were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  never  more  than  twenty  in  what 
was  called  one  SCAPUS  [quire],  or  roll,  PUn,  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar  or  some 
other  animal ;  hence  charta  dentata,  smooth,  polished,  Cic,  Q.  Fr,  ii. 
15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  Augusta, 
regia;  the  next  Liviana;  the  third  Hieratica,  which  used  an-^ 
ciently  to  be  the  name  of  tlie  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  the 
sacred  volumes.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  alteration, 
so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior 
kinds  were  called  Amphitheatricay  Satiica^  Leneotica,  from  places  in 
Egypt  where  paper  was  made ;  and  Fanniana,  from  Fannius,  who 
had  a  noted  manufactory  (officind)  for  dressing  Egyptian  paper  at 
Rome,  PUn*  ib. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers  (involucra  vel  segestria,  sing. 
-e,)  was  called  Emporetica,  because  used  chiefly  by  merchants  for 
packing  goods,  Plin.  xiii.  12.,  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  Scabra  Bibu- 
LAQUE,  pHn.  Bp,  viii.  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  M  ACROCOLLA,  sc.  charta^ 
as  we  say  roycU  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing  written  on  it.  Macro- 
coLLUM,  sc  vdwneny  Ibid.  &  Cic  Att.  xiii.  25.  xvi.  3.  [or  maerooch 
lumy  fir.  x«IXoy,  membrum,  membrana  :  or  fr.  xoXXa,  ghUinum,"] 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  Kin^  of  Pergamus,  who  endeavoured  to 
rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library,  the  use  of  parchment,  or 
the  art  of  premiring  skins  for  writing,  was  discovered  at  Pergamus, 
hence  called  PERGAMENA,  sc.cftonfci,  vel  Membrana,  parchment. 
Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  quatuor  ^ui>$tplcuf 
i.  e.  Hbri  e  membranis  facH,  Att.  xiii.  24*.  Some  read  htpB^peu,  i.  e. 
pelles,  by  a  metonomy,  for  libri  pelUbus  tecHy  vel  in  pellUms  scripti. 
See  ManuHus.  Diphthera  Javis  is  the  register  book  of  Jupiter, 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed. 
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on  which  he  b  toppoced  by  the  poeU  to  have  written  down  tiie 
tions  of  men.    Whence  the  proverb,  DijMheram  $er6  Jupiia 
and  Amtiqmora  dipkiherdy  Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  PoUuc  vii.  15* 
ix.  S.    To  tlitu  Plautus  beautiaiUy  alludes,  Bud.  ProL  £1. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parckmeni;  of  calves,  VEL- 
LUM (quati  ViTULiNUM,  sc«  corium\ 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  wnich  remain  are  written  on  perdi- 
ment,  few  on  the  papyrus, 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  seveDth 
century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 
pire being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  papyrus  ceased. 
The  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  silk  {charta  bambye^na)  was 
invented  in  the  East  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and, 
in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags  m  the  fourteenth  century.  Coarse 
brown  paper  was  6r8t  manufactured  in  England,  A.  1588 ;  for  writing 
and  printing,  A.  1G90;  before  which  time  about  100,000^  are  said  to 
have  been  paid  annually  for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves  or  bark 
of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with  a  sharp 
point*,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM.  Hence  Stylo  absHneo,  I 
forbear  writing,  Plin,  Ep.  vii.  i21.  On  paper  or  parchment,  a  reed 
sharpened  and  split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS, 
Arum  DO,  fibula  vel  camnoy  which  they  dipped  in  ink  (atnamMbo  m- 
Unyebant)  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cic,  AiL  vi.  8.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  15.  Pers. 
iii.  IL  14.    Horat.  Art,  P.  446.   Plin.  xvL  36.  s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers,  ib, ;  because,  when  afraid 
of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal  itself,  which  the 
Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic.  de  Not  D.  ii.  20.  Ovid,  Hatieui, 
18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  taUets  covered 
with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  Hyius  was  broad  at  one  end ; 
so  that  when  they  wisned  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turned  the  styhtSf 
and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it 
anew.  Hence  sape  stylum  vertas^  make  frequent  corrections,  HortMi, 
Sat  i.  10.  72. 

An  authof,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these  tables,  for 
the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when  any  thing  appeared 
sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on  paper  or  parchment  and 
published,  Harat  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than  on 
paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  firequently  dipping  the  reed  in 
ink,  QuinctiL  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working  with  a 
file  {UnuB  labor) ;  hence  opus  limarey  to  polish,  Cic.  Orat  i.  25. ;  timare 
de  aliquoj  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Idenif  iii.  9. ;  supremam  Umam  oper^ 
iri,  to  wait  the  last  polish,  PUn.  Ep.  viii.  5. ;  limd  mordacius  uti,  to 
correct  more  carefully,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  19.  Liber  rasus  Umd  anddy 
polished  by  the  correction  of  a  friend,  Id.  ii.  4. 17. ;  uUima  lima  drfuii 
meis  scriptisy  Ovid.  Trist.  L  6.  SO.,  i.  e.  swnrna  manus  operi  d^uky  vel 
noH  in^posiia  esty  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it  was  not 

•  "  Hence  exaro,  to  write*'  —  T. 
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fioisiitdi  meiwpk,  ml  inantlaL  «  pictmrd^  quam  numut  mm^M  aiqu$ 
€rfuU  smnma,  Serv«  in  Virg.  Mxi*  viL  572. ;  or  of  beatiog  on  ao  anvil ; 
thuSy  Et  male  tomatoa  (some  read  formates)  incudi  ree&re  venut^  to 
alter,  to  correot,  MoraLArL  P.  44K ;  uno  cpere  tandem  inoudem  diem 
nodemmte  tunderey  to  be  dways  teaching  the  same  thing,  Cic.  Orat  n. 
S9.  Ahlatum  mediis  opus  est  ifwudHms  iUudy  the  work  ipas  pablished 
in  as  iinper&ct  state,  Ovid  ibid  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or  parch- 
ment (oWla  dsietitid)^  called  Paumpsbstos  (a  ««^y,  rursusy  et  ^«, 
radoy)  yA  pdUmaeeatus  (a  (#»,  rado)^  on  which  they  might  easily  erase 
(delere)  what  was  written,  and  write  it  anew,  Martml,  xiv.  ?•  Cie, 
JFum^  vii.  18.  But  it  seems  this  might  have  been  done  on  any  papoh- 
ment,  Harat,  Art.  P.  389.  They  sometimes  varied  the  expremon  \ry 
interlining  (sfqvrasor^sio)^  Plin.  Ep.  viL  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books  (ADVERSARIA,  ^ofMi,) 
in  which  diey  marked  down  memorandums  of  any  thing,  that  it  might 
not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  &ir  copy ;  of  an  accoont,  for 
instance,  or  of  any  deed,  (ut  ex  iis  jumUb  tamate  coi^oereniurf)  Cic 
Rose.  Com.  2,  S.  Hence  f^erre  in  adversaria^  to  take  a  memorandum 
of  a  thing,  lb. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  or 
parchment,  and  alwavs  joined  (offphiinabani)  one  sheet  (soheda)  to 
the  end  of  another,  till  they  finistied  what  tliey  had  to  write,  and  then 
rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff;  hence  VOLUMEN,  a  veltune  or 
scroll.  JEvolvere  Ubrumy  to  open  a  book  to  read,  Cw.  Tusc.i,  11. 
Top.  9.;  mUmi  sui  conqMoatam  notionem  eookoere^  toimfold,  to  explain, 
0|f.iiLl9. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  m  a  volume,  so  that 
usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books. 
Thus,  Ovid  caBs  his  fifteen  books  o^  Metamorphoses,  muMts  ter  quinfm 
volumina  format  Trist  L  1.  117.  So  Cie.  Tusc  iii.  d.  AtL  iv.  iO. 
Fam.XY'h,  17.  When  the  book  was  long,  it  was  sometiuKs  divided 
into  two  volumes ;  thus,  Studiosi  tresj  i.  e.  tluree  books  on  Rhetoric, 
m  se»  vokmmna  propter  ampliiudinem  divisi,  Plin.  £p.  iii.  5.  Some- 
times a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  in  one  volume  ; 
thus,  Momerus  totus  in  uno  tWumme,  L  e.  forty-eight  books,  U^riem.  i. 
52.  D.  de  Legai.  iii.  Hence  annosa  volumina  vatum,  aged  books, 
Horat  Ep.  ii.  ].  26.    Peragert  volmminoy  to  compose,  Plin.  ^ 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  (in 
uttdjfue  pmind)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called  OPI6THO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin.  ib.,  i.  e.  acr^jUue  et  m  tergo  (ex  Wur^  « 
tergoy  et  yf^^  scribo)^  Juvenal,  i.  1 .  6.,  in  chaHd  mversdy  MartiaL  viii. 
62.,  in  very  small  characters  (mmuHssimisy  sc  literis)^  Plin.  iU 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (bulh)  of  wood, 
bone,  horn,  or  the  Vke,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for  secnity 
and  wnament  (ad  eonservationmn  et  omatum)^  called  UMBILICUS, 
fi^om  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  human  body ;  hence  Ad  tuM- 
biHomn  addueersy  to  bring  to  a  cenclaston,  to  finish,  fforaL  j^.xiv.  % 
ad  umbilieos  pervemrsy  Martial,  iv.  91.  Some  suppose  this  ornament 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roll,  SckoL  in  MoraLf  but 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick  (bacillus  vel  surcuka)  on  which  the 
book  was  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  Ovid*  JVisi. 

o  o 
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L  1.  8.  MartidL  xi.  108. ;  hoice  we  usually  find  umbilici  in  the  plant 
OUulL  XX.  7.  MartiaL  L  67.  iii.  2.  5,  6.  viiL  61.;  and  in  Siadusy 
Silv.  iv.  9.  8v  6tMif  umbiUcU  deoorahu  Uber. 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  navd 
in  English ;  thus,  Delphi  twUnlicus  Grad^tf  Liv.  xxxv.  18.,  orbit 
terrani$ny  Id.  xxxviii.  47.  Cic  Divin.  ii.  56.  So  Cic,  Verr,  iv.  48. 
CuHluE  locus,  in  quofluduet  intuUiy  IteUia  umbiUctu^  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17., 
and  for  a  shell  or  pehble,  Cic.  Orat  ii.  6^ 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  whereyer  they  went,  small 
writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  -to,  (quod  non  majores 
erant  qu^  quse  pugno,  vel  pugiUo  comprdhmderentur,  vel  quod  in  iis 
itfio  pungendo  scribebaiur,)  by  Homer,  whaxtf,  iZ.  vi.  169.;  hence 
said  to  have  been  m  use  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  PUn.  xiiL 
1 1 .,  on  which  they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  P/m.  ^p. 
u  6.,  Ovid.  Met  ix.  520.,  either  with  their  own  hand,  Plin.  viii.  9.,  or 
by  means  of  a  slave,  called,  from  his  office,  NOTARIUS,  Id.  uL  5.,  or 
Tadbllarius,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  4. 

The  pugillare$  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or  box  wood, 
or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured  or  white  wax,  OmtL 
Amor,  L  12.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  3.,  containing  two  leaves  (dupUces^ 
livrvx*t)i  three,  four,  five,  or  more,  Martial.  ib.<,  with  a  small  margin 
raised  aJl  round,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  models  of  them  which  still 
remain.  They  wrote  on  them  (exarabant)  with  a  styhu,  hence  Certs 
et  stylo  incumoere,  for  in  puffillaribus  scriberej  Plin.  Ep.  viL  27.  i2e- 
mittere  stylum,  to  give  over  writing,  lb. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  swprd  or  dagger  in  the  city,  PUn. 
xxxiv.  14.  S.39.,  they  oflen,  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  used  the 
grcqMum  or  stylus  as  a  weapon.  Suet,  Cms.  82.  Cal.  28.  CL15.  35. 
Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  14.,  which  they  carried  in  a  case,  (Vieca  cakmutnOf 
aut  grcqihiariOi  vel  grtiphiariumf)  Martial,  xiv.  21.  Hence  probably 
the  stiletto  of  the  modern  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand  was  called  CHIRO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  .«m,  Cic.  Fam.  xii,  1.  xvi.  21.  Suet.  JuL  17.  Aug. 
87.,  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  handwriting,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  4. 
F€un.  ii.  13*  x.  21.  Att.  ii.  20.  Nat.  2>.  ii.  74.  Versus  ipsius  chiro- 
grapho  scriptii  with  his  own  hand,  SueL  Ner.  52.  Chirograpkum 
alict^tts  imitariy  Id.  Aug.  64.   Tit.  3. 

But  chirogrdphum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation,  which  a 
person  wrote  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his 
ring,  Juvenal,  xiii.  137.  Suet.  Cal.  11.  When  the  obligation  was 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  as  between  an 
undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA,  -u^ 
vel  -tMH,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  36.  Plant.  Asin.  iv.  1.,  which  is  also  put 
for  a  passport  or  furlough,  PlauL  Cap.  ii.  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books,  were 
kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM  vel  CAPS  A,  an  escritoir,  a  box  or  case 
(arcula  vel  loculus),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  121.  iv.  22.  x.  63.,  commonly 
carried  bv  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of  rank  to  school,  Juvenad.  x. 
117.,  called  Capsarius,  Suet.  iVcr.36.,  or  Librarius,  Id.  CI.  35., 
together  with  the  private  instructor,  Pjedagogus,  Ibid.;  also  for  the 
most  part  of  servile  condition,  Plaut  Bacch.  1,  2.,  distinguished  from 
the  public  teacher,  caUed  PRECEPTOR,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13.   Senec.  de 
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Jr.  ii.  22.,  Doctor  vel  Magister,  IcL  Paneg,  4t7*9  but  not  properly 
DoMiNUS,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  sometimes  was,  Sttet. 
CI,  21,  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  87.,  especially  to  a  person  whose  name  was 
unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us,  Senec,  Ep.  iii.  47. ;  thus, 
DoMiNA  is  used  ironically  for  mistress  or  madam,  Ter,  Heaut.  iv.  1.15. 
Augustus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suet*  53., 
nor  Hberius,  Id,  27.,  because  that  word  properly  signifies  a  master  of 
slaves  (qui  domi  prceest  vel  imperat),  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  S3.  An  under 
teacher  was  called  Hypodidascalus,  Cic,  Fam,  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and  books  themselves 
(l(BfDO  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto),  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 74.* 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and  not  by 
that  of  a  transcriber  (manu  librctrii),  it  was  called  AUTOGR  APHUS, 
Suet,  Aug,  71.  87.,  or  Idiogrdj^usy  Gell.  ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself,  or  his 
actions,  were  called  Commentarii,  Ctes,  Sf  Cic,  Brut,  75.  Suet,  C<bs, 
56,  Tib,  61.,  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials,  or  journals,  (Diaria, 
^hemertdes,  acta  diumay  Sfc)  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  f.  viii.  11.  Riil.  i.  1. 
Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31,  32.  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22. 
X.  96.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book,  were  called 
JBypamnemSUay  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  14. 21.  Also  Commentarii  ekctorum  vel 
excerptorumf  books  of  extracts  or  common-place  books,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers  (InbliopdkB)^  they 
were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  Herat,  Ep, 
i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  CatuU.  xx.  8.  TibuU.  iii.  1.  lO.f 

*  "  With  their  bags  of  counters,  and  their  cohering  tablet  hanging  on  the  l^  arm, 
Tbe  term  tcinda  is  here  applied  to  the  table  for  reckoning,  and  for  performing  Tariout 
operations  in  arithmetic,  used  by  the  Roman  boys  and  others.  The  computations 
were  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  counters  (calctUi  or  lapWi) :  some- 
times,  as  with  us,  characters  were  employed.  In  tlie  latter  case,  the  table  was  covered 
with  sand  or  dust.  The  more  common  name  is  abacus.  Compare  the  eiplanation 
of  the  scholiast :  Tabutanh  in  qua  et  characteres  arithmeticos  notabant  et  calculos  ordi^ 
nare  discebant,** '^  Anthon. 

**  The  Romans  borrowed  their  abacus  from  the  Greeks.  The  pupfls  were  in- 
structed to  compute  by  forming  progressive  rows  of  counters  (calcuU),  and  the 
same  board  (tabula)  served  also  (when  covered  with  green  sand,  the  pulvis  eruditus  of 
the  ancients,  Cie.  de  N,  D»  ii.  18.)  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  geometry.  The  use  of  tbe  abacus^  called  sometimes,  likewise,  the  Menta 
J^thagoricOf  formed  an  essential  part  of  tbe  education  of  every  noble  Roman  youth :  -~ 

<  Nee  qui  abaco  numeroSf  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas 
Sdt  risisse  vafer.* —  Pers.  Sat.  i.  131. 

A  small  box  or  coffer,  called  a  loeuluSf  having  compartments  to  hold  the  calculi  or 
counters,  was  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  abacus.'* — Encyc,  Britan*  art.  Abacus. 

<<  Hie  familiar  use  of  these  counters  gave  rise  to  numerous  metaphorical  phrases 
amongst  classical  authors,  which  have  reference  to  arithmetical  operations  on  the 
abacus :  thus  calculos  ponere,  or  movere,  to  state  an  argument ;  hie  calculus  accedat, 
to  signify  the  addition  of  a  proof  to  others  which  have  preceded ;  calculum  detrahere, 
or  subducere,  to  suppress  a  proof  or  step  in  an  argument ;  calculum  reducerCf  to 
change  a  line  of  conduct  or  reasoning  with  which  you  are  dissatisfied ;  and  many 
other  phrases,  the  proper  force  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
use  of  this  instrument."  — J?ncyc.  Metr,  art.  Arithmetic, 

i*  «  It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  antiquity,  the  right  of  an  author  to  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  publishing  and  selling  his  own  works  (copyright)  was  recognised, 
but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  was.  Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  (Prolog,  in 
Eunuch.  I.  20.)  says,  <  Falndam,  quam  nunc  acturi  sumus,  postquam  JEdiUt  eme^ 
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When  a  book  was  sent  anywliere,  the  roll  was  tied  vitfa  a  tkread, 
and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence 
Ep.  i.  13.    So  letters,  Ck.  Cat  ill  5.    The  nOI 

round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment,  Piin.  xiiL  1 1.,  _       ^ 

of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought  to  allode,  ^p.  L  flOL  IS. 
Hence  the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place,  I^ntt  ex  tt  iipiiilMi|^ii|Jis 
romrn,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written  on  the 
to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  cwiitgM  of 
dividing  them  into  pages  {paghuB)^  and  finding  then  into  the  Ibna  of 
a  pocket-book  or  account-book,  (UbeUms  memonaUt  Tel  raftimmlis), 
with  distinct  pases,  like  our  books ;  witeteab  fbrroerlj,  coosak  and 
generals,  when  they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  conttnne  the  fine 
quite  across  the  sheet  (jtran$ver$d  ckartd),  without  any  distincCioB  of 
papes,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  volume,  Suet  CWs.  66.  Hence,  after 
this,  all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  fron 
them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to  be  written 
and  fblded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI.  (See  p.  SI.)  SmLAaiff. 
xlv.  5S.  nb.  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  N.  15.  Domii.  17.  Martiai,  viii.  31. 82, 
or  CoDiciLhu  Tacit.  Ann.  xyi.^24t.  Suet.  TUf.xxii.^2.  CaLlS.  CL2^ 
rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  applied  diiefly  to  a  person's  last  wffl, 
(soe  p.  58.)  also  to  writing  tables,  the  same  with  pmgiUmree,  or  to 
letters  written  on  them,  Ck.  PhiL  viiL  10.  Pam.  iv.  12.  tL  18.  ix.96. 
Q.  Ft.  ii.  U.  8uH.  CI.  5.  N.  49. 

A  writ,  conferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privil^[e,  was  caDed 
DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  Hoellus  duplicatus,  vel  duorum  foiiorumy  consisting 
of  two  leaves  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  the  emperor,  or  any 
Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call  Letters  Patent^  i.  e.  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  patent^  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.  Att  x.  17. 
Pis.  37.  Senec.  Den.  vii.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.7., 

Slven  particularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get 
10  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for  despatch,  Pkn,  R^, 
X.  54^  55.  121.  ITac.  Hist.  ii.  54.] 

Anv  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or  whatever 
materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  distinct  leaves  above 
one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  {quasi  caudbx,  plurium  tabulartim 
contextusy  Scncc.  de  Brev.  Vit.  1 3.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  &  Ascon.  in 
loc.)  particularly  account-books ;  tahuke  vel  Codices,  acceptiet  ezpensiy 
Cic.  Hose.  Com.  i.  2,  &c.  Verr.  ii.  61.,  Ubri  or  hbelli.  Thus,  we  say 
tibfr  and  volumen  of  the  same  thing,  QuinetiL  ix.  4.  f.,  /t5er  grcmdi 
vohiminey  Gell.  xi.  6.,  but  not  codex.  Ltgere  vel  recitare  suum  codicem^ 
the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own  law  from  a  book 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  herald  and  secretary,  whose 
office  that  was,  (sec  p.  85.  &  157.)  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  in- 
tercession of  another  tribune,  Ascon.  in  Cornel.  Cic.  Vat.  2.  QmncOL 

rum  ;*  but  why  ihould  the  maffistnites  ha^e  bought  it  if  it  bad  been  free  to  e? ery  one 
to  copy  it  ?    Martial,  in  one  of  hit  epigrams,  says, 

*  Sunt  quidam,  qui  me  dicunt  non  esse  poetam  ; 

Bed  qui  me  Tendit,  bibliopole,  putat.*— .X.i6.  xi?.  Ep.  194. 

This  evidflntly  conveys  the  idea  that  he  had  assigned  the  right  to  sell  his  book  to  a 
single  person  who  profited  by  it.  Passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in 
Horace  (dt  JrU  Pott.),  Juvenal.  Sat.  vii.  83.  8cc,*' ^M^CuUoch, 
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iv.  4.    Hence,  in  after-times^  Codtx  was  applied  to  any  ooUectton  of 
laws.    See  p.  196. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERS,  Cic passim:  hencet 
QuAM  V£LLBM  MBsciBS  UTERAs,  I  wish  I  could  not  write,  SueL  Net. 
10*  Sense.  Ckm.  1.  But  Uier^  is  most  frequently  applied  to  epistolary 
writings,  (EPISTOL^  vel  charUs  qnstoiaresy  Cio.)  used  in  this  sense 
by  the  poets,  also  in  the  sing.,  OvicL  PomL  i.  7. 9.  iL  7*  iv.  8.  Mp.  xviii.  9. 
iux,fin.  xxujin. ;  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cie,  AiL  xiii.  39.  J*'(tm,  ii.  17* 
ArcL  S.  Verr.  L  36. ;  or  for  one*s  handwriting  (manusX  Cic.  Att% 
vii.  2. ;  but,  in  prose,  Htera  commonly  signifies  a  letter  of  me  alphabet* 

£piSTOx«A  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic  Q,  JFV.  i.  l* 
13.  iiL  1.  3.  Fam*  u  7.  ii.4. :  Codioilli  were  also  given  to  those  pre* 
sent,    Tacit,  Ann,  iv.  39.   Senec.  Ep*  55.    So  Libelli,  SueL  Aug,  84. 

llie  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their  letters,  if 
long,  into  pages,  Cie.  Ait  vi.  2.  Q,  Fr.  L  2,  3.  Fam.  ii.  13.  xi.  25., 
and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book.  Sense.  E^.  45.,  tied  them 
round  with  a  thread  (Uno  €bUgabant\  Cic.  Cat  iii.  5.  Ovid.  £p* 
xviii.  28.^  as  anciently,  Ntp.  Paus^  4.  Uurt  vii.  2.,  covered  the  knot 
with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  (oreto),  Cic.  Flacc.  16.  Verr.  iv.  26., 
and  sealed  it  {obsignabatst)^  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  96.,  first  wetting 
the  ring  with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it,  OvioL  TVisL 
V.  4,  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  tpistolam  vel  liisfxu 
rssignarsy  aperire,  vel  solvere^  to  open,  Nep.  Hann.  11.  Cic.  Ait  xi.  9., 
resoherSf  Liv.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  small  postscript  remained  af^er  the 
page  was  competed,  it  was  written  crosswise  (transvsrsim)  on  tile 
margin,  Cic.  Au.  v.  !• 

In  writbg  letters,  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name  first,  and 
then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Amsen.  Ep.  20.,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of  familiari^  or  fondness, 
Cie.  Sf  Plin.  MartiaL  xiv.  11.;  if  he  was  invested  with  an  office,  that 
likewise  was  added,  but  no  epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular 
friends,  whom  they  sometimes  called  humanissimij  opHnU^  duldssimi^ 
anima  stuSy  &c.,  (Jic  &  Plin.  passim. 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM ,  sc.  dicO,  wishes 
healtli,  as  the  Greek  x°^pMf  or  the  like ;  so  Horace,  Ep.  u  8.  Hence 
saluiem  alicui  mittercy  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1.  39.  Ovid.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii. 
1.,  &C.,  muliam  vel  plttrimam  dicers,  adscribersy  dare,  in^jsriirey  nuntiare^ 
rtferrey  &C.,  as  we  express  it,  to  send  compUmeniSf  &C.,  Cic.Fam.  xiv.  1. 
Au.  xvi.  3. 

They  used  ancienUy  to  begin  with  Si  vales,  bene  est  vel  gaudeo, 
BOO  VALSO,  Senec.  Jap.  i.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  i*  1 1.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.  1(X 
xiv.  8.  11.  &c.,  which  they  oflen  marked  with  capital  letters,  JERrt  B. 
Hisp.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale,  Ovid.  Trist  v.  13.  33.  Cuba 
UT  VALEAS ;  sometimes  avb  or  salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this 
addition,  mi  akimb,  mi  suavissimb,  &c.  They  never  subscribed 
their  name  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  praver  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote ;  as,  Deos  oossero  ui  te  cons^yenif 
Suet.  Tib.  21.,  which  was  always  done  to  the  Emperorsy  Dto^lvii..  11., 
and  called  Subscriptio,  Suei.  Tib.  32.  The  day  of  the  month,  some- 
times the  hour,  was  annexed.  Suet  Aug.  50. 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  ealled  TA« 
BELLARIUS,  Cic.^  for  the  Romans  had  no  est^lished  post.  There 
sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  sometimes 
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noty  PkOareh.  in  Dume.  When  Decimus  Bratus  was  besieged  by 
Antony  at  Mutlna,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters  on  tbin  plates 
of  lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers  (minatores')^  and 
so  received  his  answer,  Dio.  xlvi.  36.  Froniim.  iii.  13.  7-  Appian 
oaentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling 
into  a  besieged  city  or  camp,  Mithrid.  p.  191.    See  Dio.  xL  9.  IL  10. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to  keep  secret, 
always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  aAer  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
used ;  as  d  for  a,  b  for  b,  &c.  Suet.  Cos.  56.  Dio*  xl.  11.  Augustus 
used  the  letter  following,  Dio,  li.  3.,  as  b  for  a,  and  c  for  b  ;  for  ^  aa^ 
Suet  Aug.  88.  Isidor.  1 .  24.  So  that  those  only  could  understand  the 
meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writing,  GelL  xviL  9l 

The  Ilomans  had  slaves  orfreedmen  who  wrote  their  letters,  called 
AB  BPisTOLis,  Stiet.  Claud,  28.  (a  manu  vel  amanuenses),  SueL 
C<BS.  74.  Aug,  67.  Vup,  Tit.  L  3.,  and  accounts  (a  ration i bus,  vel 
ratiocinatoreSf  Cic  Att.  i.  12.  Suet.  Claud.  28.),  also  who  wrote  short- 
hand, (AcTUARii,  SueU  Jul*  S5.i  vel  Notarii,  Senee,  Ep,  90.)  as 
quickly  as  one  could  speak ;  Curremi  verba  licet,  numus  est  vdodor 
uUSf  Martial,  xiv.  208. ;  on  waxen  tables,  Ausan.  Ejp,  146.  17.  ManiL 
iv.  195.,  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses^  Plin.  Ep.  lii.  5.  ix.  36.;  who 
transcribed  their  books  (Libra  rii),  Cic,  Att,  xii.  3.  Liv,  xxxviii.  55* ; 
who  glued  them  (Glutinatores,  Cic,  AtL  ix.  4.,  vulgarly  called 
hbrorum  concinnatores  vel  compadoreSf  pttXivKiry^l,  bookbinders)  ;  po- 
lished them  witli  pumice-stone  (pumice  poltebant  vel  Uevigabcmty 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.9.  lii.  1.  13.),  anointed  them  with  the  Juice  of  cedar 
(cedro illinebant)^  topreserve  them  from  moths  and  rottenness  (a  Uneis 
etcarie),  Ibid.  &  Plin.  x iii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2.  v.  6.  viii.  61.;  hence 
carmina  cedro  linenda^  worthy  of  immortality,  Herat,  Art,  P,  332.  [and 
kept  them  in  cases  of  C3rpress,  levi  servanda  ojqnressoy  Ibid.]  ;  so  Pers. 
\,  42.  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with  vermilion^  (Minium,  v.  cut* 
nabarisy  Ovid.  ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple  (coccus  velpufpura)^  Martial, 
ib.,  red  earth,  or  red  ochre  (rubrica) ;  (see  p.  195.) ;  who  took  care  of 
their  library  ^a  bibliotheca),  Cic,  Fam.  xiii.  77. ;  assisted  them  in 
their  studies  (a  studiis,  Suet,  Cal,  28.);  read  to  them,  (Anagnostjb, 
sing.  -e«,  Cic  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.,  Lectores,  Suet. 
Aiw,  78.   Plin.  ^.  viii.  1.) 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under  the 
Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Thus  Narcissus, 
the  secretary  (ab  eptstolis  vel  secretis)  of  Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household  (a  rationibus).  Suet.  Claud.  28.  So  the  master 
of  requests  (a  libellis).  Suet.  Dom.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made  was  called  OFFICINA  char^ 
tariay  Plin.  xviii.  10.;  where  it  was  sold,  TABERNA  ;  and  so  Ofpi- 
ciNiB  ARMORUM,  Cic,  PhiL  vii.  ^.  Cyclopum,  workhouses,  Horat,  Od. 
i.  4.  8.  SAPiENTiiB,  Cic.  Legg,  i.  13.  omnium  artiunty  eloquentiiE  vel 
dicendiy  schools,  Id.  Orat,  13.  Fin.  v.  3.  But  officina  and  tabema 
are  sometimes  confounded,  Plin.  x.  43.  s.  60.* 

A  warehouse,  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise,  Apothbca  ; 

•  **  QffiwM  w«8  originally,  I  conceive,  opificina,  as  we  have  it  in  Plautut,  Mil, 
iii.  S.  7.  —  *  Si  ea  in  opificina  nesciam/  and  csme  soon  to  be  contracted  into  qfficinat 
a  abop  for  work.  Taherna,  by  metatb.  for  Trabena,  was  a  sort  of  shed  or  booth, 
constructed  of  boards  (ex  trmbe),  and  denoted  any  erection  coostnicted  of  these  ma- 
terials. As  contradistinguished  to  tffidna,  I  conceive  that  it  means  a  shop  whva 
goods  are  either  manufactured  or  sold.**  —  {Crombie*t  Gymn,  i.  p.  338.) 
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a  booksellerVdhop,  Tabern a  libraria,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  9.,  or  simply  X^ 
brarioy  Gell.  v.  4.  Librarium,  a  chest  for  holding  books,  Cic.  MtL  12. 
The  street,  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  (hibliopokB)  chiefly  lived, 
was  called  Argiletus,  MarL  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the  Forum  or  street 
called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue  of  the  god  Vertumnos, 
HoraL  Ep.  i.  2a  1. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  theplace  where  they  were  kept,  was 
called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Festus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus'at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284,  containing  700,000  volumes,  GeU.  vL 
17. ;  the  next  by  Attains,  or  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library  was  a  building  called  MU- 
SEUM, (i.  e.  domicilium^  spectu  vel  templttm  mum  dicatumy)  Plin. 
£p.  i.  9.,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  (jtrMoq)  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the  public  expense,  with  a 
covered  walk  and  seats  (exednie),  where  they  might  dispute,  Strab. 
17.  An  additional  museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius,  SlueL  Claud. 
42.  Museum  is  used  by  us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities^  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Csesar*s  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  Plutarch,  in  Cos. 
Sf  Dio,  42.  38.,  but  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  Hirtius  mentions  this 
circumstance.  It  was  again  restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  pur- 
pose, received  from  Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting 
of  200,000  volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anton,  It  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world  as  Pliny  observes, 
was  created  by  Asinius  Pollio,  [from  the  produce  of  the  spoils  in  the 
Dalmatian  War,  A.  U.  715,]  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv.  2.  in  the  Atrium 
of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist  iii.  1.  71.  on  Mount  Aventine, 
Mart.  xii.  3.  5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill  [A.U.  726;|,  Suet.  29.  Dio.  liii.  1.,  and 
another  in  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  MarcelL  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  60.  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome;  in  the  Capitol,  Suet. 
Dom.  20.,  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  GeU.  xvi.  8.,  in  the  house  of  Tibe- 
rius, GeU.  xiii.  18,  &c  But  the  chief  was  the  Ulpian  library,  insti- 
tuted by  Trajan,  GeU.  xi.  17.,  which  Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  his  ThermcBi  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  2. 

Many  private  persons  [as  Cicero  and  Lucullus]  had  good  libraries, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4.  Au.  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  in  LuculL 
Senec.  de  Tranq.  9.  Horat.  Od.  i.  29. 13.,  particularly  in  their  country 
villas,  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  2.  Martial,  vii.  16.   Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  [<<  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 
22."  r.]  Suet.  Tib.  70.  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  7.  iv.  28.,  particularly  of  inge- 
nious and  learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  JuvenaL  ii.  7*  *,  the  walls  and 

*  These  pictures  or  busts  {imaginei)  were  contained  in  drcuUr  escutcheons  or 
shields :  hence  ctypeuM  is  used  for  the  representation  itself  of  any  illustrious  person  r 
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iQof  with  daswi,  BoM.  ConsoL  Pkn.  xzxtL  25.  AiMr.  J^  86L 
Abt  4$t/v.  1.  5.  4fi.  The  books  were  put  in  preNes  or  cues  ( AsMii- 
RiA  vei  capsa)  along  the  wails,  which  were  •ometimes  numbered, 
Vopitc.  Too.  8n  called  also  Fobuli,  Suet  Ang.  31.  JuvtmaL  uL  2ia, 
IiOCULAMSNTA,  Smte.  Tromq.  a.  Nidi,  MwrML  L  118.,  bat  these  are 
suppoied  by  some  to  denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliothbca  ;  BibHoikeeenim 
is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Thx  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  nothing 
else  but  cottages  (coitB  vel  tugwrioy)  thatched  with  straw,  OvitL  Amor. 
iu  a  18. ;  hence  CULMEN,  the  roof  of  a  house  {quod  cubms  te^e6a- 
liir),  Senr.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  6.  ^n.  viii.  654. 

Ailer  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  [A.  U.  S64],  it  was  rebuilt 
in  a  more  solid  and  commodious  manner;  but  the  haste  in  building 
prevented  attention  to  the  reg;ularity  of  the  streets,  Liv.  t.  55,  DkK 
xiv.  116. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  wi^out  distinction  (nuOd  diw- 
tincHone  passim  ertdaX  Tadt.  Ann.  xv.  43.,  or  regard  to  prq>er^, 
(pmisso  sui  aUeniqus  aiscrinUnet  adeo  ui  forma  urois  essei  occuptUiCB 
moffiSf  qudm  divisa  similiSf)  where  every  one  built  in  what  part  he 
chose,  Lh.  ib,;  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrtius,  the  houses  were 
covered  only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (SCANDUL^  vel  «ctii- 
dmlcBj  i.  e.  tabdUB^  inparvas  lamituu  sciss^By)  rlin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15.* 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  Rome  was  first  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to  boast,  that  he  had 
found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble ;  Marmoream  se  rdm- 
querty  guam  kUaritiam  acemiss^  Suet.  Aug.  29.  The  streets,  how- 
ever, still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  Suet.  Ner.  38.  Tacit,  Ann,  xv. 
38.,  and  private  houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous, 
from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Juvenal,  iii.  133. 
&c.   Scalis  habito  tribusy  sed  altis,  three  stories  high,  MartiaL  i.  118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground.  Of  fourteen  wards  {regiones)  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained  entire,  Tacit,  Ann,  xv. 
40.  Nero  himself  was  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  con- 
flagration. He  beheld  it  firom  the  tower  of  Maecenas ;  and  delighted, 
as  he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played  the  Taking  cf  TVoy, 
drest  like  an  actor,  Suet.  38.    Tacit,  Ann,  xv.  39,  40.  44. 

thus  Tiuritut  {Ann,  ii.  83. ),  in  describing  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Ger- 
raanicus,  says,  *  Cum  censeretur  clypeus.  auro  et  magnitudine  insignis,  inter  auctorea 
•loquentiaB:'  which  Pliny,  ixxv.  3.,  thus  explains  :  *  Sdlicet  scutis,  qualiter  apud 
Trqjam  pugnatum,  continabantur  imagines,  unde  et  nomen  habuere  Ctypeorum* 
Origo  plena  ^irtutis,  fkdern  reddi  in  scuto  cujusque,  qui  fuerit  usus  illo.*  Compttro 
Hot.  0(L  L  S8,  11.  Suet.  Calig.  16. :  Inter  reliquos  honores  decretus  est  ei  clypeus 
aureus,  i.  #.  dypeata  imago.     See  Z.M.  xxv.  39. 

*  «  Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  and  general  of  artillery  to  CaBsar  in  Gaul,  where 
he  raised  an  immense  fortune,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome  who  in- 
crusted  his  house  with  marble,  and  made  all  his  pillars  of  solid  marble.  (PUn.  Hist. 
uxvL  6  y ^ Middkton'i  L^t^ifCic  U.  p.  17a 
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The  eitjf  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regoiantj  and  flfdendoiir.  The 
streets  were  made  stzaight  and  broader ;  die  areas  of  the  houses  were 
measured  out^  and  their  height  restracted  to  70  feet>  as  under  Au-^ 
gustusy.  Simb*  V.  p.  162.  Each  house  had  a  portico  before  it,  frontinff 
the  street,  and  dia  not  communicate  with  any  other  by  a  common  wal^ 
as  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of  erery  house  to  be  buils  of 
Gebian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire  (ignUnu  trnpenHui)^ 
Tacit  Ann,  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility. 
Some,  however,  thoi^t  that  the  former  narrowness  of  the  street,  and 
hei^t  of  the  houses^  were  more  conducive  to  health,  as  preventing 
by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat,  llneL 

Buildings  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  INSULA*: 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS  vel  JEdes  PRivATiB,  Sue^ 
Ner.  16.  88.  44.  Tacit,  Ann.  vi.  45.  xv.  41.     See  p.  52. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of  Roman 
houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small  houses  dug  out  of 
the  niins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  houses  of 
opulent  Roman  citizens,  [being  generally  but  of  one  floor.] 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  y£STlBULUM ,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  beiore  the  gate,  through  which  there  was  tat 
access  to  it,  GelL  xvi.  5.  Cic.  Caein.  1^  Plaut  Most.  iii.  190. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero  was  soi 
large  that  it  contained  tiiree  porticoes,  a  mile  long  each,  and  a  pond 
Hke  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city,  SueL  Ner.  SO.  Here 
was  also  a  colossus  of  himself,  or  statue  of  enormous  magnitude,  IM 
feet  high.    See  p.  S02.t 

2.  JANUA,  ostium  vel  fores^  the  gate  (Porta  murorwn  ei  caa* 
trcrum  ;  Jakua  parietis  et  domorum)^  made  of  various  kinds  of  wood, 
cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  &  ii.  442.,  elm,  oak,  &C.,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  487* 
Amor.  ii.  1.  25.;  sometimes  of  iron,  Phut.  Pen.  iv.  4.  21.,  or  brass, 
Pirn,  xxxiv.  S.,  and,  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  g<^d,  Cfic. 
Verr.  iv.  56.  PUn.  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  conunonlv  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  had 
to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Vhrg.  JSn.  ii.  492.  Sen.  Ep.  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projectbg  a  little  without  the 
wall,  were  called  ANTi^,  and  the  ornaments  affixed  to  them,  wrou^t 
in  wood  or  stone,  Antbpaombmta,  Festue. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  fUds  (vALViE, 
qudd  intus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  granted  to  any 
one  by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outwards ;  as  to  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice  conquered  die  Sabines  (ut 
domtUeorwn  fores  extra  aperirentur)^  Plin.  xxxvi.'15.,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street  (in  publicum) ; 
and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  Dv  striking  the 
deor  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  witliout  to  keep  at  a  dis-: 

*  /.  e,  according  to  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  299.»  houm  divided  into  stories,  which  each 
occupier  had  in  absolute  owner^p. 

t  The  enclosure  of  Nero's  palace  extended  fh>m  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
Mount,  being  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  was  destroyed  hy  Vespasan,  as  being 
too  gorgeous,  eT«n  for  m  Roman  emperor. 
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tance.  Hence  Ci(epuit  foris,  Oomfrqmita  Gfyeerio  otihtm^  die  door 
of  Glyceriura  hath  creaked,  t.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened,  Ter.  And, 
iv.  1.  59.  Hec.  iv.  1.  6.  Plaui.  Amph.  L  2.  34.  This  the  Greeks  caUed 
4^f7r  ^vfm9 ;  knocking  from  without,  %&rr&uy  puUmre  vel  pukare. 

A  slave  watched  (servabai)  at  the  gate  as  porter  (JANITOR), 
Chid.  FaM.  i.  138.,  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  puer  ab  janua,  Nep. 
Man.  12.  ClausiritumuSf  Gell.  xii.  10.,  usuaUv  in  chains  (caiematuM), 
Columel.  prsf.  10.  Ovid.  Am.  16.1.25.  [TibulL  El.  L  55.'],  which 
when  emancipated  he  consecrated  to  the  Lares,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  5.  65., 
or  to  Saturn  [in  allusion  to  the  equality  of  condition,  whidi  prevailed 
in  the  golden  age],  Mart  iii.  29.,  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod  {anmdo 
vel  virga),  Senec.  de  Const.  14.,  and  attended  by  a  dog,  likewise 
chained,  S%»M.  VU.  16.  Senee.  de  Ird,  iii.  37.  On  the  porter's  cell 
was  sometimes  this  inscription,  Cave  canbm,  Petrom.  29.  Plamt. 
Most.  iii.  2.  162. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Seai.  Rase.  90. 
Amob.  vL,  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning  when  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Capitol,  ZAv.  v.  47.,  a  certain  number  of  them  were 
annually  carried  through  the  city,  and  then  impaled  on  a  cross,  PUn. 
xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door  (Janitricrs), 
usually  old  women,  PlauL  Cure.  i.  1.  76.  TibulL  i.  7.  67.  PHron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  like,  the  gates  were 
adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  JuvaUU.  is.  84. 
xii.  91.,  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on  sabbaths, 
Senec.  95.  Pers.  v.  180.  Before  the  gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual 
conqueror  of  his  enemies,  Ortt^.  TrisL  iii.  1.  39.  PUn.  xv.  SO.  s.  39. : 
hence  Laurbatje  fores,  Senec.  ad  Polyb.  35.,  Laurigbri  Penates, 
Martial.  viiL  1.  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the  top  of  his 
house,  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citizens.  Pirn.  xvL  3.,  which  honour 
Tiberius  refused,  Suet  26.  The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have  been 
set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule ;  and  the  civic  crown 
to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between  them  :  hence  Ovid  says 
of  the  laurel,  mediamque  tuebere  quereum.  Met.  1.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars  (obices,  ciaustra,  repagtda, 
vsotes),  iron  bolts  (pessuU),  chains,  Juv.  iiL  304.,  locks  (sera),  and 
keys  (daves).  Hence  obdere  pessulam  fimbus,  to  bolt  the  door,  Ter. 
HeauL  ii.  3.  37.,  occludere  ostium  pessmis,  with  two  bolts,  one  below, 
and  another  above,  Plaut  Aul.  i.  2.  25.,  uncinum  immitiere,  to  fix  the 
bolt  with  a  hook  ;  obserarefores  vel  ostium,  to  lock  the  door,  7'er,  Eun. 
iv.  6.  25.,  seram  ponere,  Juvenal,  vi.  34.,  appositd  janua  JuUa  serd, 
locked,  Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244.,  reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met 
X.  384.,  exeutere  paste  seram.  Am.  i.  6.  24,  &c.  It  appears,  that  the 
locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  pannels  (impales)  of  the 
doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were  taken  off  when  the  door  was 
opened,  as  our  padlocks :  hence,  et  jaosat  tacitd  lapsa  catena  serd, 
Propert.  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  (marcuU  v.  maUei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  bells  (fm- 
tinnabula)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet  Aug.  91.  Senec.  de  Ird,  iii.  35. 
Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate  who  they 
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were,  Cie*  PhiL  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded  such  as  his  master 
directed,  Suet  Oth^  3.  Senee,  Ep.  47.  Sometimes  he  was  ordered 
to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic.  OroL  ii.  68.  Martial,  ii.  5. 
V.23.     Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i\.  521. 

Besides  thejanUor^  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persons  who 
watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  yestibule  (ExcoBiiB  tiei  custodia), 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  52.  [JTi^  iv.  11.],  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JBn.  vi. 
555. 51^. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTlCUM,  vel 
posticum  oetiumj  Plant.  Stich.  iii.  1.  40.  Horat.  £p.  i.  5.  31.,  or  Pssu- 
DOTHYRUM,  ▼.  -Oil,  Cic.  Yen*,  ii.  20.  Red.  in  Senat.  6.,  that  in  the 
fore-part,  AntIcum,  Festus. 

3.  The  JanuOf  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the  ATRIUM, 
or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or  arched  galleries  (portieus 
tecta  vel  lamecUa),  Auson.  Eidyll.  x.  49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  suppmted  on  pillars,  in  later  times, 
of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1.  xxxvL  2.  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM ;  and  the 
other  two  sides,  ALiB,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what  any 
one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.* 

In  the  atrium^  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected.  See  p.  411.  The 
mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-servants,  wrought  at  spinning 
and  weaving,  Cic.  MiL  5.  Nep.  Praf,  (In  medio  adium^  L  e.  in 
atrio,  Liv.  i.  57.) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  their  chief 
employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention.  See  p.  410. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virp.  JBn.  vhi.  408. 
ix.  488.,  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated 
for  their  working  (ex  vetere  more  in  atrio  teUe  texebantur^  Ascon.  in 
Cic  pro  Mil.  5.),  that  their  industry  might  be  conspicuous.  Hence  the 
qualities  of  a  good  wife  (morigerte  uxorie):  probita$y  formojjidee^ 
fama  pudidtiiBt  iamficague  manus,  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi.  3.  But 
in  afler-times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  luxurious  "tmd 
indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them.  Nunc  ptenegue 
tie  luxu  et  inertid  defiuunty  ut  ne  lanificii  quidem  curam  eusdpere  c%- 
nentuTy  Columel.  xii.  prooem.  9.  On  this  account,  slaves  only  were 
emploved  in  spinning  and  weaving  (Textores  et  textrioes,  lanificii 
et  -<B)y  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to  them,  where  they 
wrought  (txxtrina,  vel  -um).  Thus  Verres  appointed  in  Sicily,  Cie. 
Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there  were 
those  who  made  linen,  lintbones,  Plaut.  AuL  iii.  5. 38.  Serv.  in  ^n. 
vii.  14.,  and  a  robe  of  linen  (veetis  Untea)  seems  to  have  been  highly 
valued,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.^  yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described  by 
Ovid,  ifet.  vi.  53. ;  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing,  combing, 
and  carding  it  (lanam  carpere^  pectere  v.  pectinare^  carminare^  &c.); 
spinning  (nere,  poet,  ducere  vel  trahere)  with  a  distaff  (colus)  and 

*  Or  •  tort  of  offic«>  where  the  master  transacted  busmess  relatiog  to  his  estate. 
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mndle  (fusus)  ;  winding  or  fbrming  the  thread  into  dews  (^fewwraw); 
ifying  (Hnperef/wnrtyJwDO  medicare). 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in'^round  baBe 
(ffiomerari  in  arbes)  before  it  was  spun,  OM.  ibid,  19w  Horai.  J^p.  u 
13,  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut  (recetu  iimm)^  with  its  natural  moisture,  was 
called  SUCCIDA  (a  succo,  Varr.),  so  muker  euccidoy  plump,  Pimui, 
MiL  iiL  1.  19S.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or  swine's 
grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed,  Juvemd.  v.  24.  PUn.  viii.  48. 
XXIX.  2.     Parr.  R.  R,  iu  \  1. 

The  loom  (wutekina  in  qud  tela  texiiur)^  or  at  least  that  part  to 
which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder  or  rotmd 
beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n,  resembling  the  Jupum 
ipnomimiontmy  under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to  paaa^ 
Petimsj  Um.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  xh^jwffum  were  called 
LICIA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately  raised  and 
depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp  (a  <Amm£o),  because  the  ancients 
Blood  when  they  wore,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly  (whence 
Badio  itantis  (i.e.  pendentis  pereurrene  tknnima  teksy  Orid.  Met.  iv« 
275.),  and  wrought  upwards  (in  aUitiedimemj  vel  emmtm  vereumy 
Festus),  which  method  was  dropped,  except  by  the  linen-weavers 
(LiNTXOMBs),  and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Reeta^  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp  were  called  SUBTEM£N>  the 
woof  or  wtfi  (quasi  eubieocimen  vel  9ub$Utmen)y  some  read  mbiegmeny 
but  improperly :  the  instrument  which  separated  the  threads  o£  die 
warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp, 
RADIUS,  the  shuttle:  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PECTEN,  the 
lay,  Ovid.  Met,  vi.  53.,  vd  Spatha,  Senec.  Ep,9l.^  When  the  web 
was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  Uiis  purpose ;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras,  of  Turkey 
carpeting,  Ac,  in  which  alone  the  upright  mode  of  woriting  is  now  re- 
tained, me  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  hand 
with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubt^l 
whether  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  l(^  for  driving  up  the 
wefl,  as  the  modems  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  HidcUee,  composed  of  eyed  or  keoked 
threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  which,  being  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadiee,  raises 
or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes  the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle 
with  the  weft,  or  something  similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called 
LICIA ;  hence  Licia  take  addere^  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving^  to 
begin  to  weave,  Vir^.  O.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of  the 
warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  depressed ;  and 
in  lilce  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted.  If,  for  instance,  three  rows  of 
threads  (^ria  Oeia)  of  different  colours  were  raised  or  inserted  toge» 
ther,  the  cloth  was  called  TRILIX,  wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or 

•  Lucret  v.  1S5S. 

<<  Insilia,  ac  fusi,  radii,  scapique  sonantes." 
Itmlia,  tha  treadles ;  scapus,  th«  yarn-beam. 
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warp,  which  admitted  the  raising  of  ^ireads  of  an^  particdar  oolmur 
or  quality  at  pleasure,  Virgf,  jSn.  iiL  467.  ▼.  259.  viL  6S9.  So  biux, 
Id.  xiL  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixbg  colours  or  gold  and  silver  in 
cloth :  thus,  Fert  pieturaias  auri  subtemine  iwftef,  figuted  wi^  a  weft 
of  gold,  Ftr^.  JBn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  also  called  TRAMA, 
Senec,  Ep,  91.  Hence  trama  figurm^  skin  and  bones,  Hke  a  thread- 
bare coat,  Per$.  v'u  73. ;  but  Servius  makes  trama  the  same  with  «ti6- 
iemen^  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle-work  (cieu  pimggre)  is 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  such  vests 
were  called  Phryoiovi£,  PUn,  viiu  48.  s.  74. — the  interweaving  of 
gold  {awrum  intexere)^  by  King  Attalus ;  whence  Vbstss  Attauos, 
lb,  8^  pTopert,  iii.  18,  19. — the  interweaving  of  Afferent  coloiirs 
(cchrei  diversos  pictune  intexere)  by  the  Babylonians ;  hangings  and 
furniture  of  which  kinds  of  doth  for  a  dining-room  (iriciiniana  JSmb^- 
hmca)  cost  Nero  £32,281 :  13  :  4,  quadragies  mtiertio;  and  even  in 
the  Uroe  of  Cato  cost  800,000  Msfertfet,  Plin.  ibid.—  the  raising  of 
several  threads  at  once  (phtrimis  Ucus  texere)  by  tiie  people  of  Alei&- 
andria  in  Egypt,  which  produced  a  cloth  similar  to  the  fiabylonian, 
called  PoLTMiTA  {ex  noXi^,  mttliug,  et  futt^yfilum)^  lb.  Sf  MarkaL  xiv. 
150.  IddoT.  xix.  22.,  wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  m  fwrny-Uamd 
eaam  or  eomb.  The  art  o£  mixing  silver  in  doth  (arffentmm  m^fila  i£»- 
dticere,  et  fills  argenteis  vestimenta  contexeret)  was  not  invented  till 
under  the  Gredc  emperors ;  when  dotbes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came 
to  be  much  used  under  the  name  of  Vbstimbnta  Strmatina, 
Salmas,  ad  Vopisci  Aurekam*  46. 

From  the  operation  of  ^nning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a  thread,  is 
often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cw.  LioL  7.  OrttL  ii.  23. 
iii.  26.  Fam,  ix.  12.  OM.  xx.  5.,  and  ducerb  or  dbduobre,  to  write 
or  compose,  JwsenaL  vii.  74. ;  thus,  Ttmd  dtdacki  poemaki  filoy  L  e. 
subiiliare  sfyh  tcriptOf  HoraC  Ep.  iL  1.  225.  So  dedudum  dmere  car^ 
men^  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  hunMe  st^le^ 
Vtrg.  Eel  vl.  5.— Ovid,  TruL  i.  la  18.  Ep.  xviL  88.  Pont.  L  5.  7. 
IS. ;  also  TEXERB,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  Q.  Frair.  iii.  5.,  and  eubtexere, 
to  sufcgoin,  TibulL  iv.  1.  211* 

In  the  Atritan  anciently  the  fimiily  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in  Virg,  jSn» 
I.  726.  iii.  353.,  where  likewise  was  the  kitdien  (Culina),  IbkL 

In  the  Atrium^  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  tlKtr  ancestors 
{see  p.  28.),  ^e  clients  used  to  watt  on  their  patrons,  JSomL  ib.  L  S» 
31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71.9  and  received  the  eportula.    See  p.  39S. 

The  Atrium  was  also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate^  Ac,  end 
the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called  FINACOTHECA,  PUn. 
XXXV.  2.  Petran.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  Atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  differrait 
parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or  veils  («db),  into 
which  persons  were  admitted,  accordmg  to  their  different  Agrees  of 
favour,  whence  they  were  called  amid  ADM I8SI0NIS  pritnoy  se* 
cufuUe,  vel  terticB;  which  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
by  C.  Gracchus  and  Livius  Drusus,  Senec.  de  Benef.  vL  33, 34.  Clem. 
i.  10.  Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  were  called  Ex  officio  admissiomes,  Suet.  Veep.  14.,  vel 
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Admissionaleb,  [vel  cA  adtmsskmey  chamberlains,]  LamprkL  m 
Alex.  4s  and  the  chief  of  them,  Magister  admissionum,  master  of 
ceremonies,  Vopisc,  Aurtlkau  12^  usually  freed-men,  who  used  to  be 
very  insolent  under  weak  or  wicked  princes,  Ptitu  xxxiii.  3.,  and  even 
to  take  money  for  admission,  Senec.  CkmsL  Scqnent.  14s  but  not  so 
under  good  princes,  PUn,  Paneg.  47* 

There  was  likewise  an  airium  in  temples ;  thus,  atrium  lAberiaiiSf 
Cic  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxxv.  7-  Tacit  Hist.  L  31.  Atrium  publicum  in 
CmntoHoy  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

isk  the  hall  there  was  a  hearth  ^FOCUS>,  on  which  a  fire  was  kept 
always  burning  near  the  gate,  unaer  the  cnarge  of  the  janitor,  Ovid, 
FatL  i.  135. ;  around  it  the  images  of  the  Lores  were  placed ;  whence 
Lor  is  put  fbrybcMf,  Ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chinmeys  for  conveying  the  smoke  through 
the  walls,  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested  with  it,  Herat, 
SaL  i.  5.  81.  Vitruff.  vii.  3. ;  hence  also  the  images  in  the  hall  are 
called  FuMOSJB,  Cie,  Pie.  1.  Juvenal,  viii.  8.,  and  December  Fumosus, 
from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month,  MartiaL  v.  31.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  5.,  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  dry.  Id,  iiL  17*  14.,  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil  (omttrtxi), 
to  prevent  smoke,  xv.  8.,  hence  called  hgna  AC APNA,  {ex  a  priv,  et 
tUnv^if  Jumus),  Mart  xiii.  15.  vel  cocta,  ne  fwnum  faeianty  Ulpian. 
de  Legg.  iiL  1.  53.    Cato  de  R.  R.  c  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  (^camhti  pariahileSf  fomacee, 
vel  -€&l4Btfoculh  igmtoMa  vel  eechdra)  for  carrying  embers  and  burn- 
ing coals  (prume  vel  carbanes  iffniti)  to  warm  the  different  apartments 
of  a  house.  Suet,  7Y6.  74.  Vit,  8.,  which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  Cato  de  Re  Bust  18.   Chlum.  xf.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying  heat 
from  a  furnace  below  [Aypex»tMliim],  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals  affixed 
to  ^e  walls  (per  tubosparietibus  impressos)y  which  warmed  the  rooms 
more  equally,  Seviec.  JSp.  90.  de  Pnmid,  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rain-water 
fell,  and  which  admitted  light  firom  above,  was  called  IMPLUVIUM, 
or  Cbffiplwtntim,  Festus,  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  Ascon.  in  Cic  Verr.  i. 
23.  Liv.  xliiL  15.,  also  Cavjedium,  or  Cavum  adium^  Varr.  ibid. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.9  commonly  uncovered  (subdivale);  if  not,  from  its 
arched  roof,  called  Testudo,  Varr.  ibid.* 

Yitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atriumj  vi.  4. 

The  slave  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium^  and  what  it  contained, 
was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  25.  He  held  the  first  rank  among 
his  fellow-slaves,  Cfic.  Top.  5.  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  3.  80.,  and  exercised 
authority  over  them.  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBICULA 
dormitoria  vel  noctumot  noctisy  et  somni;  for  there  were  also  cubicula 
dtumOf  for  reposing  in  the  day-time,  PUn,  Ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  ante-chamber  adjoining  (Proc<e- 
TUM  vel  Procestrium),  Ibid. 

*  When  suflBciently  large,  it  was  encircled  by  a  colonnade,  contained  a  resenroir  of 
water,  or  frequently  a  fountain,  and  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  ornament  as  w^ 
at  utility. 
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There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding  books,  inserted 
in  the  walls  (armaria  parieti  inserta).  Id.  ii.  !?• 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  under  lock 
and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCL«AV£,  yel  -turn,  Ter«  Heaut. 
V.  1.  29.  (a  con  ei  clavis,  quod  und  clavi  clauditur,  Festus;  vel  quod 
intra  eum  locum  loca  mtdta  et  cubicula  clausa  smU^  adhmrentia  tricHnio^ 
Donat.  in  Ter.  £un.  iii.  5.  35.),  put  also  for  the  Triclinium,  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  26.    OraL  ii.  86.    QuinctiL  ix.  2.   Horat.  Sat  ii.  6.  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment  from  the 
men,  called  GYNiECEUM  (yvpouxtZw),  Cic.  PAH.  ii.  37.  Ter.  Phrnn. 
V.  5.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called  CUBI« 
CULARII,  Cic.  AtL  vi.  14.  SueL  Tib.  21.,  or  Cubicularbs,  Id.  Ner. 
38.,  the  chief  of  them,  Prjepositus  cubiculo,  vel  Decurio  Cubicu- 
LARioRUM,  Su^.  Dom.  16,  17.  They  were  usually  in  great  &vour 
with  their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them,  Ctou 
ibid.  For  the  emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber; 
the  doors  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before  them 

iforibus  pratenia  vela).  Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  5.   Suet.  CI.  10.  which  were 
rawn  up  (levabantur)  when  any  one  entered,  Senec.  Ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  CoenaHones,  ComaeulOf  vel 
Triclinia.    See  p.  379. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in  was  called  Dl^TA,  Pkn.  Ep, 
ii.  17.  Suei.  CL  \0.\  sometimes  several  apartments  joined  together 
were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zeta,  Plin.  Jap.  iL  17.  v.  6. ;  and  a  small 
apartment  or  alcove,  which  might  be  joined  to  the  principal  apart- 
ment, or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  win- 
dows, ZOTHECA,  vel  -cti/a.  Ibid. 

DiJETA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house  in  a  gar- 
den :  so  Plin.  Ep.  Vu  17* ;  and  by  Cicero,  for  diei^  or  a  certain  mode 
of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  AtL  iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  cubicidum,  Plin.  Ep..vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARIUM, 
Plaut,  Mil.  ii.  4.  25.  Suet.  CL  10.,  which  Nero  appointed  to  be  made 
on  the  portico  before  the  house.  Id.  Ner.  16.,  or  HELiocAMiNUS, 
PUn.  ib. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  constructed,  and  arranged 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different  taste  of  individuak. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (teguUB)  of  a  consider- 
able breadth ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vitruvius  and 
ancient  monuments  two  feet  broad  (bipedales)  ;  and  a  garret  (ooma- 
culum)  covered  by  one  tile.  Suet.  Gramm.  11.  When  war  was  de« 
clared  against  Antony,  the  senators  were  taxed  at  4  ob^,  or  10  oxMi, 
for  every  tile  on  their  houses,  whether  their  own  property  or  hired^ 
Dio.  xlvi.  31.  In  Nonius  Marcellus  we  read,  In  singulaa  tegtUas  im- 
positis  sexcentis  sexcenties  confici  posse,  c  iv.  93.  But  here  sexeentis  is 
supposed  to  be  by  mistake  for  sex  nummis,  or  singulas  tegulas  to  be  put 
for  singula  tecta,  each  roof. 

The  roofs  (tecta)  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been  generally 
of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest  part  of  which  was 
called  FASTIGIUM,  Festus,  Virg.  jEn.  I  442.  ii.  458.  75a,  hence 
cperi  fastigium  imponere,  to  finish,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  7. ;  put  also  for  the 
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whole  roof^  CGc.  Orai.  HL  46.  Q.  Fr.  iiL  !•  4^  but  pftrtionlBB^y  Ar  a 
certain  part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples,  where  ipacriptiQPa 
were  made,  Pim»  Pioug,  54.)  and  atatues  erected^  Plku  jouct*  IS* 
g.  45.  xxxvi.  5.  Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  that  JuUiw 
C«sar  might  add  a  FaUigmm  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  it 
in  the  same  raanoer  as  a  temple,  Flor,  iv.  2.  Cic  PkU.  iL  49^  wbt^i» 
the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wiie  Calpumia  dre«nt  had  fidlea 
down,  SueL  JuL  6L  PhUarek.  in  Com.  p.  7S8, 

From  the  slocNng  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  Fastigium  ia 
jMiC  lor  any  dedivity ;  hence  Cloaca  fattigio  ducUs,  slopisff,  /^.  L  $8. 
So  Ceu.  B,  C.  i.  45.  ii.  24.  Fastioiatus,  bendb»g  or  ^ping,  C^m^ 
M,  Cr.  iL  8^  and  from  its  proper  signification,  viz.  the  twmmii  or  tap^ 
it  is  put  for  digmi^  or  rank  ;  thus,  CurtUio  altwr/asHgio  suo^  a  charge 
superior  to  his  rank,  Liv.  ii.  27.;  Parifntigio  stetH,  with  equal  dignity, 
iV!qp.  xxT.  14. ;  In  conmdare  Jiutigium  proveetus^  to  the  honour  of 
consul,  VeiL  iu  69.,  or  for  any  iead  of  discourse ;  Summa  segmtor 
/mtHgia  renmh  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances,  Virg.  .^£W. 
i.  S46.;  also  for  depth,  as  akiiudo,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  28a.  The 
centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  o£&  temple,  where  the  beama 
joined,  was  called  THOLUS,  Serv.  in  Virg.JEn.  ix.  48a  Omd.FatL 
▼L  296n  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,  wbs  also 
called  Fastigium,  Virg,  ibid.  But  any  round  roof  was  called  Tholus, 
JthriimL  iL  59.  I'kruv.  L  7.  5.,  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  ooq- 
caTe  hemisphere  of  the  slnr,  Ovid.  Fatt.  vi.  282.  296.«  Whenoe,  Dio 
says,  that  tne  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  because,  from  the 
roundness  of  its  figure  (doXo«i9c<  h\  it  resembled  heaven,  the  abode  «f 
the  gods,  liiL  27.  From  the  7%oius  ofierings  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c  used  to  be  suspended,  or  fiooed  to  tlie 
Fastigium^  Virg.  ib^  and  on  the  top  of  the  T^oiuij  on  the  outside, 
statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mcnrt.  L  7L  10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings  (foramina)  in  the  walls  to 
admit  the  light,  F£N£STRi£,  windows,  (from  ipcUpmy  oflendo  >•  h^ice 
ooti^'  ei  cture$  sunt  quasi  fenestnB  animi^  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  20.),  covered 
with  two  folding  leaves  \bifores  vaiv4B)f  of  wood,  Ovid.  PonL  iiL  5, 
Amor.  i.  5.  3.,  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  JuvenaL  ix.  105.,  hence  said 
to  be  joined,  when  shut,  Horat  Od.  L  25.,  Cubiculton  me  diem  guidem 
seniitf  nisi  apertisfenestriiy  Plin.  iL  17.  ix.  36.,  sometimes  covered  with 
a  net  (Jenekr<B  reticulata  ne  quod  animal  mal^kwn  iniroire  queaty 
Varr.  K.  R*  iii.  7.)t,  occasionally  shaded  by  curtains  (obdueUe  veUe), 
Plin.  Ep.  Tii.  21. 

Under  the  first  emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a  certain 
transparent  stone  [or  talent  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS  lor  Phen- 
gitee']^  found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia, 

•  M  Tbe  ikolot  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  Greek  atttfaors,  and  which  h 
luoally  tnintlsted  a  dome,  signified,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  obaerres.  merely  a  building 
on  a  circular  plan,  without  regard  to  the  roof,  which,  in  works  of  that  kind,  la  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  frequently  of  timber,  and  of  a  conical  form ;  and  the  roof  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens,  is  merely  a  mass  of  stone  resting  vertically  on 
the  side  walls  of  tbe  building." —  Encyc.  Meir.  art.  Architecture, 

t  Or  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  151. :  —  "  qua  se  Plena  per  inaertaa 
fundebttt  Luna  ftmastms." 
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Sicily,  and  AfVica,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leares  (Jinditur  in 
fuamkbei  tenues  cnuias)^  like  slate,  but  not  above  five  feet  long  each, 
Senec,  Ep.  90.  Plhu  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  What  this  stone  was  is  un- 
certain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA)  were  used  only 
in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Senec.  Ep.  86.  Nat,  Q, 
hr.  IS.,  in  gardens,  Piin.  xv.  16.  xix.  5.  MarticU,  viii.  14.,  called  Per- 
spicuA  GEMMA,  lb.  68.,  in  porticos,  Plm»  Ep,  ii.  17.,  in  sedans 
(leeHcai)y  Juvenal,  iv.  21.,  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used  for 
windows  ;  hence  corneum  specular,  TertuUian,  de  Anim,  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they  used  it 
for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors  (specula)  ♦  [and  cinerary 
urns],  nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.f 
Glass  was  first  mvented  in  Phoenicia  accidentally,  by  mariners  burning 
nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin,  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65.  X 

Glass  windows  (yitrea  specularia)  are  not  mentioned  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus  (St.  Jerome)  ad  Ezech. 
xl.  16.;  first  used  in  England,  A.  1177;  first  made  there,  1558;  but 
plate  glass  for  coaches  and  looking  glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their  houses 
with  small  pieces  (crtisUBt  vel  -a)  [vel  scutilUe']  of  marble,  of  diflTerent 
kinds  and  difierent  colours  §,  curiously  joined  together,  called  Pavi- 

MENTA  SBCTILIA,  Suet.  C<B$.  46.  (XiWcTT^Ta,    Varro)^  re/EMBLEMATA 

VERMicuLATA,  Cic.  Orot,  iii.  43.,  or  with  small  pebbles  (calculi  vel 
tessene,  s.  -Wee),  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  Pavimenta 
TB88BLLATA,  Suct.  ib.y  uscd  Ukewisc,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilitags, 
Luoan.  x.  114.,  in  after- times  called  opus  museum  vel  musivum^  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos  consecrated  to 
the  Muses  (musea)^  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  The  walls  also  used  to  be 
covered  witn  crusts  of  marble^  lb.  6.  || 

•  **  Pliny  (xxxiii.  45.)  tells  us,  that  the  best  mirrors  were  made,  in  his  day,  of 
silTer,  which  had  been  used  for  that  purpose  since  the  days  of  Pompey.  He  men- 
tions,  that  there  was  a  contrivance  for  affixing  gold  to  the  back  of  the  silver,  which 
gave  a  better  reflection.  Glass  mirrors  are  6rst  mentioned  in  a  work  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisius,  who  lived  at  tlie  end  of  the  second  century."  —  BurtotCf 
ArUiq.  \.  p-  310. 

f  <*  An  entire  casement  glazed  with  panes  of  thick  green  glass,  set  in  lead,  was 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii.  (Sir 
IT.  Gdti  P(nnpeiana.y* --- Sketches  of  the  InHUutims  of  the  Romam,  p.  185. 

\  The  best  glass  was  manufactured  in  Egypt,  from  a  peculiar  sand  found  there. 
Strabo,  Geogr.  p.  1077.  td.Oxon.  1807.  <*  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass  to  a 
period  alx>ut  1000  years  antecedent  to  the  Christian  lera  ;  but  it  probably  was  still 
more  ancient,  as  the  mummies  of  the  Thebais,  which  are  supposed  to  be  six  cen- 
turies older,  are  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  glass  beads.*'  —  Sketches  of  the  In" 
stUutions,  ^e*  of  the  Romnns,  p.  3()9.  Horace's  comparison  of  the  founuin  of 
Bandusia  to  glass  (OJbns  Bandusia,  tpUndidiur  vitro,  Od.  iii.  13.)  is  some  evidence 
that  it  was  brought  to  perfvction  in  his  time.  So  Ovid  {Met.  xiiL  792.)  styles 
Oalatea,  splendidior  vitro. 

§  "Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  82.  <  Ten*  lajndes  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma?*  They 
were  at  great  pains  to  keep  the  pavements  clean,  which  they  swept,  first  sprinkling 
saw-dust  (scobs)  over  them:  Hor,  /.  c.  81.    Juv.  xiv.  60.** —  T. 

U  **  The  very  rapidity  with  which  luxury  advanced  from  the  first  moment  of  ita 
•ppeartDce,  bespoke  ita  hostile  character.     Tessellated  pavements  were  unknown  «( 
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Ceilings  were  ofl^i  adoraed  with  ivor^>  and  fretted  or  formed  into 
raised  work  and  hollows  (iagueata  tecta^  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  1.)  [|Uor.  Od.  ii. 
16.  110  Laquearia  vel  lacunaria,  from  lac%u  or  lacwKh  the 
hollow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv,  in  Vtrg.  ^n.  1.  726., 
gilt  {auTtOy  Ibid,  and  Herat.  Od.  ii.  18.,  motwraia^  Plin.  xxxiiL  3.^ 
and  painted,  Pliru  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his 
dining-room  to  shifl,  and  exhibit  new  appearances,  [rather,  the  motions 
of  the  heavens,]  as  tlie  different  courses  or  dishes  were  removed, 
Stnec.  Ep.  9a     Suet.  Ner.  31.* 

VILLAS  AND  GARDENS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
country  villas,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  13.f 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house  and  its  appurtenances,  or 
the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman  (quasi  vella,  quo 
frudus  vehebant,  Sf  unde  vehebant,  cum  venderentur,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2. 
14.);  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was  called  VILLICUS  \^Hor. 
Episi.  xiv.  1.],  and  his  wife  (uxor  liberie  et  contubernalis  servi) 
VILLI C  A.  But  when  luxury  was  introduced,  the  name  ofviila  was 
applied  to  a  number  of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family 
of  an  opulent  Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic,  Bosc.  Com,  12. 
[especially  at  Tibur,  belonging  to  Horace,  Mecsnas,  Catullus;  of 


Rome  before  the  mm  of  Sylla  (PHn.  J7.  N,  izxvL  25,);  bj  Cmmr  they  appear  to 
have  been  conudered  a  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  his  camp.  Wbm  Lepidu% 
during  his  consulship,  adorned  his  threshold  with  Numidian  marble,  which  he  had 
been  Uie  first  to  import,  the  unprecedented  magnificence  of  his  dwelling  called  forth 
loud  reprehension  from  his  countrymen :  within  forty  years,  a  hundred  houses  bad 
arisen  in  Rome  which  entirely  eclipsed  his  own,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  yielded  the 
palm  to  the  golden  palace  of  Nero ;  while  marble,  the  natural  diversitica  of  which 
were  gaudily  yariegated  by  artificial  colouring,  was  then  so  lavishly  employed,  that 
the  eye,  wearied  with  its  perpetual  recurrence,  sought  in  Tain,  even  in  the  grove  of 
Egeria,  for  a  glimpse  of  fresh  herbage,  and  the  native  sandstone.  (Juven,  iii.  17.) 
Stone  was  first  painted  in  the  reign  of  Claudius';  marble  in  that  of  Nero.  {Pthu 
B,  N.  xixv.  Ly^  —  Aruticet  Priu  Euay,  p.  48. 

*  <<  In  the  baths  of  Titus,  there  are  paintings  on  the  ceiling  which  may  be  called 
extremely  perfect.  The  damp  seems  to  have  bad  no  effect  upon  them,  which  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  brickwork.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
arabesques,  with  all  the  figures  very  small,  forming  little  borders  and  patterns  of 
birds,  beasts,  &c.,  among  which  some  green  parrots  may  be  seen  very  distinctly. 
Vitruvius  seems  to  give  the  name  of  tojnarium  opus  to  this  style  of  painting,  (v.  8. 
Tiii.  5.y* -^ Burton  t  Jnti^.  i.  p.  316. 

t  "  The  bay  of  Baiae  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and  the  baths 
of  the  Romans ;  some  advance  a  considerable  way  out,  and,  though  now  under  the 
waves,  are  easily  distinguishable  in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  building  in  the 
waters,  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace  alludes  {Od.  ii.  18.),  Is  exem- 
plified in  a  very  striking  manner  all  along  this  coast."  —  Eustace*9  Oauical  Tour, 
vol.  Ii.  p.  4 10.  "  The  most  perfect  and  most  curious  object  that  has  been  yet  discovered 
at  Pompeii  is  a  villa  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  It  consists  of  three  courts; 
in  the  first  and  largest  is  a  pond,  and  in  the  centre  an  edicula  or  little  temple : 
there  are  numerous  apartments  of  every  description  paved  in  mosaic,  coloured  and 
adorned  with  various  paintings  on  the  walls,  all  in  a  very  beautiful  style.  The  baths 
in  this  villa  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  luiurious  indulgence,  and  are 
laid  out  with  a  refinement  of  art  and  contrivance  that  can  receive  few  or  no  improve- 
ments firom  all  our  modem  inventions."  —  Jbid,  vol.  ill.  p.  47. 
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E  Cicero,  at  Cuma,  Pompeii,  Formice ;  of  Pliny,  at  Tifemun^;  of  Scipio 

Africanus,  at  Liternum ;  of  Nero,  at  Baise,  &c. ;  of  Lucullus,  afler- 

»  wards  of  Tiberius,  at  Misenus  Portus,  Phcsdr.  v,  2.]  :   hence  some  of 

them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  in  urbium 

i  modum  exadiJictUa,   Sallust.  Cat.  12.    jSEdificia  private^  ktxiUUem 

urbium  magnarum  vincentiaf  Senec.  Benef.  vii.  10.   £p.  90.*     Horat. 

r  Od.  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  33-    [Epod.  i.  29.] 

I  A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urbana,  Rus- 

TiCA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining-rooms,  parlours, 
bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks,  terraces  (xysli)^  &c. 
adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  viUa  ruHica  con- 
tained accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen, 
stables,  &C.,  and  the  Prudtiaria,  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yarcls 
(familia  et  palearid),  bams,  granaries,  storehouses,  repositories  for 
preserving  fruits  (oparotkeca),  Sfc^  Columel.  i.  6.  2.,  &c. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name  of  Villa 
RusTiCA,  Cat.  de  R.IL  iii.  1.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6.  But  the  name  of 
viUa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other  two,  and 
called  by  Vitruvius  Pseudo-urban  a  ;  by  others  Prjetorium,  Pallad* 
1.  8.    Suet.  Aug.  72.    Ccd.  37.    Tit.  8. 

In  every  viUa  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  supping-room  (cceruxtioX  where  the  guests,  while  reclining 
at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  prospect,  Plin.  Ep, 
iL  17. 

Adjoinmg  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  hens, 
Gallinarium  ;  geese,  Chenoboscium  ;  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  Nes- 
SOTROPHIUM  ;  birds,  omithon  vel  Aviarium  ;  dormice,  Glirarium; 
swine,  Suilb,  &c.  stabuluniy  et  harc^  hogsties;  hares,  rabbits,  &C., 
Leporarium,  a  warren ;  bees,  Apiarium  ;  and  even  snails,  Coch- 
leare, &c 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  (m^^%%v%i)^  for 
deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium  ve/ vivarium,  Gdl.  ii.  20., 
but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond  (Piscina),  Juvenal. 
iv.  51.,  or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin.  ix.  54.,  or  any  place  where  live 
animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Hence  in  vivaria  mitterey 
i.  e.  lactarej  muneribus  et  observantid  cmni  alicujtu  hareditaiem  captare^ 
to  court  one  for  his  money,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1 .  79.  Ad  vivaria  curruntt 
to  good  quarters,  to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  «/u- 
venal.  iii,  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond   of  gardens  (Hortus  vel 

ortus,  ubi  arbares  et  olera  oriuntur),  as,  indeed,  all  the  ancients  were; 

hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides 

Virg.  ^7u  iv.  484.,  of  Adonis  and  Alcinous,  lb.  G.  ii.  87*     Ovid 

Am.  L  la  56.    Pont.  iv.  2.  10.     Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  81.,  the  hanging 

*  Seneca  obtenres,  thmt  the  villas  of  all  the  great  captains  of  Rome  were  built  on 
bills,  or  the  highest  ground  that  they  could  find ;  it  being  thought  more  military  to 
command  the  view  of  the  country  beneath  them,  and  that  houses  so  situate  had  the 
appearance  of  a  camp  rather  than  a  yiUa.  {Ejnsi.  51.)  Such  was  the  situation  of 
Cicero*s  Tusculan  house,  which  had  belonged  to  Sylla  the  dictator.  Some  wriu>rs 
reckon  up  eighteen  villas  belonging  to  Cicero,  which  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea 
•  of  the  wealth  of  the  Romans. 
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gardens  (pensUei  harH)  of  SemirSmis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon, 

xix.  4^  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnaHum^  or  school, 

Ibid,  et  Cic.  AtL  xii.  23.    Fin.  v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  vtUa  is  not  mentioned,  but  hortus 
in  place  of  it,  Piin.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden  altera 
$uccidiay  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,  (pema^  pddso  vel 
lardum,)  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut,  Cic  Sen.  16.,  or  a  salad 
(acbtaria,  -orum,  faciiia  concoqui,  nee  oneraiura  sensum  cibo,  Plin. 
xix.  4.  8.  19.)  and  judged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  (nequam 
nuUerfetmiiias,  for  this  was  her  charge)  in  that  house  where  the 
garden  was  in  bad  order  (indiligens  hortus^  i.  e.  indiiigenhtr  cuUus). 
Even  in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  representations  of 
gardens  in  their  windows,  Plin.  ibid.   \_Hor.  EpisL  i.  10.  24.] 

In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit-trees  and 
pot-herbs  (ex  horto  enim  plebei  maceUum^  lb.),  hence  called  Hortus 
piNGUi%,  the  kitchen-garden,  Virg.  G.  iv.  118.  Plin.Ep.\\.  17.,  and 
noble  families  were  denominated  not  only  from  the  cultivation  of 
certain  kinds  of  pulse  (tegumims),  Fabiij  Lentuli,  Pisones,  Stc,  but 
also  of  lettuce,  Lactuciniy  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  3. 

But  in  af^er-times  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
shady  trees,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  22.  e^  ii.  15.  4.  Chid.  Nux.  29.,  &C., 
aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens ;  as  the  myrtle,  ivy,  laurel, 
hoxwoody  &c.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  were  twisted  and  cut 
into  various  figures  by  slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TOPI- 
ARII,  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  19.,  who  were  said  Topiariam,  sc.  ovfem  facrr^ 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  2.,  t>«/  opus  topiarium,  PHn.  xv.  30.* 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,  Cic.  Dam. 
43.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they  chose  it, 
lived  in  retirement,  dc.  Att.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CI.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi. 
34.,  and  entertained  their  friends,  Senec.  Ep.  21.    Mart*  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  then*  gardens  weH 
watered  (rigid  vel  irrigui) ;  and  for  that  purpose,  if  there  was  no 
water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  (inducebatur  per 
canaleSf  vel  fistulas  aquariaSf  Plin.  £p.  v.  6.,  per  tubas  plumbeas,  vel 
Hgneos,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.,  vel  fictiles,  seu  testaeeas,  Id.  xxxi.  6. 
to.  31*).  These  aqueducts  (ductus  aquarum)  were  sometimes  so  large, 
that  they  went  by  the  name  of  Nili  and  Euripi,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classics, 
were,  Iwrti  C^sARisf,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83.;  LucuLLf, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xu  1.  37.;  Marti alis,  iv.  64.;  Neronis,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  3.  XV.  41. ;  Pompeii,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  29. ;  Sallustji,  v.  -iani,  the 
property  first  of  Sallust  the  historian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  30. ;  afterwards  of  the  emperors.  Id.  xiii. 
47.  HisL  iii.  82. ;  SfiNBCifi,  Id.  xiv.  52.  JuvenaL  x.  16. ;  Tar- 
QUiNii  SuPKRBi,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  lAv.  i.  54.  Ovid.  Fast 
ii.  703.,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  the  garden   were  beautiful  walks   (atrdmlacra,  vel 

•  "  The  Romans  seem  to  have  bad  little  perception  of  the  minuter  beauties  of 
liiudscapc.  According  to  Bcckmann  (  Hisl.  of  Inven.)t  they  had  no  flower-gardeni. 
Alleys,  avenues,  and  alcoves  supplied  tlieir  place." —  Anttice*t  Essay,  p.  15. 

t  On  the^banks  of  the  Tibur,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  which  be  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people.  ^ 
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'iumes)f  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise  (paltBHra),  Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  2.    Gell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the  city, 
HoraL  Ep.  i.  10.  22.     TibuU,  iiL  3.  15.,  and  statues  placed  among 

them,  Cic,  Verr.  i.  19.* 

» 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  their  most 
illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called  from  the  plough  ;  thus, 
Cincinnatus,  Liv.  iii.  26.  Cic,  Rose,  Am,  18.  [Q^i.  42.]  The 
senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  ground 
with  their  own  hands,  Ibid,  ('see  p.  8.),  and  the  nohlest  ramilies 
derived  their  surnames  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain ;  as 
the  Fabii,  Pisones,  Lehtuli,  Cicerones,  &c.,  Plin,  xviii.  1.  [So 
also  AsiniuSi  PorciuSy  VitellittSy  from  having  heen  celebrated  breeders 
of  the  animals  to  which  the  names  have  an  affinity.]  To  be  a 
good  husbandman  was  accounted  the  highest  praise,  (Bonus  colo- 
Nus  vel  Agricola,  was  equivalent  to  Via  bonus.  Ibid,  S,  CatOf 
R,  R,  Pr,  2. ;  Locuples,  rich,  q.  lociy  hoc  est,  agriplenus:  Pecuni- 
osus,  Apecorwn  copid  ;  so  AssiDuus,  ab  <zsse  dando,  Quinctil.  v.  10. 
Ovid.  Fast  v.  280.  Gell.  x.  5.  Festus) ;  and  whoever  neglected  his 
ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to  the  animadversions 
of  the  censors,  Piin,  ibid,  f 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate  himself. 
Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres  {jugera"],  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  10. 
Plin.  xviii.  11.,  called  H^redium  (quod  hiredem  seqtterentur)^  Idi.^ 
and  Sors,  Festus;  or  cespes  fortw'tus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  17.,  which 
must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  hundred  of  these 
sortes  or  JuBredia  was  called  Centuria,  Columel.  i.  5. ;  hence  m 
nuUam  sortem  boftorum  naius^  i.  e.  partem  kcereditatis,  to  no  share  of 
his  grandfather's  fortune,  Liv,  i.  84.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  [according  to  Niebuhvy  ii.  p.  161.  by  Servius  Tullius],  seven 
acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,  Plin,  xviii.  3.,  which  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assi^ed  them  in  the  division  of 
conquered  lands,  Liv,  v.  30.  Val,  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  L.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  &c,  had  no  more.  Id. 
iv.  4.  6,  7.  Cincinnatus  had  only  four  acres,  according  to  Columella, 
Pr^*  Sf  i.  3.,  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Inose  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  the  grounds 
which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VILLICI,  Horat 
Ep,  i.  14.  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  53.  Att,  xiv.  17.,  and  were  usuaUy  of  servile 
condition.  Ibid. 

*  The  fig,  the  almond,  and  the  olive,  each  the  produce  of  the  Levant,  were  im- 
ported into  Rome  about  two  centuries  after  its  foundation,  and  the  cherry  was  first 
introduced  by  Lucullus,  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus. 

t  «  A  plebeian  was  bound  to  be  a  husbandman  :  if  he  renounced  this  calling,  and 
betook  himself  to  a  retail  trade  or  handicraft,  he  renounced  his  order  likewise;  and 
it  was  the  censor's  duty  to  strike  out  his  name,**  ^^  Nieb.  ii.  p.  398.  **  In  the  age 
of  the  Gracchi,  we  learn,  that  there  were  hardly  any  free  husbandmen  in  Italy ;  a 
state  of  things  which  continued  to  a  pretty  late  era  of  the  empire.  Free  ciuzens 
would  have  proved  inconvenient  servants,  from  their  liability  to  be  called  out  to  serve 
in  the  army,  aod  to  exert  their  elective  iVanchise  in  the  city.**  —  JSUar,  p.  4. 
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Those  who  cnlthrated  the  pubUc  groondi  of  the  Ronan  people,  and 
paid  tithei  for  them,  were  also  cslled  Aratorbs,  whether  Roman 
citiseos,  or  natives  of  the  prorinces  (provmdtUe$)^  and  their  fiuma 
Aratiokes,  Cie.  Verr.  iiL  20.  27.  53.    PkiL  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuak  were  en« 
larged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to  othef  citizens, 
who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  fanners  or  tenants,  and  were 
properly  caUed  COLONI,  [see  p.  37.  note,]  Cic.  Caxin.  32.  Phn.  J^ 
x.  24.  Coiym.  i.  7.  CONDUCTORES,  Piim.  Ep.  Tii.  30.,  or  PAR- 
TI ARII,  because  usually  they  shared  the  produce  of  the  ground  with 
the  proprietor,  CbtM,  i.  25.  §  6.ff.  LocaHy  PUtu  Ep.  ix.  37.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Romans  generally  gave  leases  only  for  five  years  (stii- 
guiit  iusiris  pradia  locdsse},  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOLiE  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only  those  who 
ploughed  the  ground  (ARATORES,  qui  terram  aramtj  vel  ipn  sma 
moHu  vel  per  aZtot,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.),  but  also  those  who  reared  vines 
(rtitUofVf),  or  trees  {arharaiortM)^  and  shepherds  (pastares). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  for  his 
labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLITOR  vel  PoUmtor, 
the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Partiarius  ;  which  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  Such  farmers  are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those 
who  farmed  their  own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Vtrg,  EcL  ix.  4.  But 
this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with  agrieoUB; 
Aon  dommus,  sed  colonus,  Senec.  Ep.  88.  In  Columella,  cohmms 
means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  who  was  alwajrs 
of  a  free  condition,  and  distinguished  from  VILLICUS,  a  bailiff  or 
overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freed-man, 
Coium.  i.  7.  HoraL  Ep,  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  50.  So  shepherds,  Virg. 
EcL  i.  28.  41.  When  a  freebom  citizen  was  employed  as  an  overseer, 
he  was  called  Procurator,  Cic.  Cacin.  20.  Aii.  xiv.  17.  Orat.  i. 
58.,  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  Actores,  PUh,  Ep,  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or  baOiff, 
were  either  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  later  times  chiefly  the  former,  and 
many  of  them  chained.  See  p.  36.  PU/t.  xviii.  4.  Marital,  ix.  23. 
Ovid,  Pont,  i.  6.  31.     The  younger  Pliny  had  none  such,  E^.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry,  as 
appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny, 
Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds;  fat  or  lean  (pinffue  vel  macrum), 
free  or  stiff  (jsolutum  vel  qnssum^  or  rarum  vel  densumX  wet  or  diy 
(humidum  vel  siccum)y  which  were  adapted  to  produce  cUfferent  crops, 
Coi,  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  com,  Virg. 
G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  blackish 
colour  (terra  nigra  velpulia,  Virg.  G.  ii.  203.),  glutinous  when  wet, 
lb.  248.,  and  easily  crumbled  when  dry ;  has  an  agreeable  sme^l,  and 
a  certain  sweetness,  lb.  238.  Plin.  xvii.  5. ;  imbibes  water,  retains 
a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  superfluity,  Jb. ;  when  ploughed, 
exhales  mists  and  flying  smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt 
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rust ;  the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c.,  and  when  at  rest, 
carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  PUn.  ib.  Virg.  G.  ii.  217.  Land  for  sowing 
was  called  ARVUM  {ab  arando,  Varr.  R,R.  i.  29.),  anciently  ^rvuf, 
sc.  ager^  Plaut.  True*  1,  2.  47. ;  ground  for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -ik, 
sc  agcTy  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the  soil,  par* 
ticularly  dung  {Jimus  vel  sUrcus)^  which  they  were  at  great  pains  to 
collect  and  prepare  in  dunghills  (sterquiiinia  \e\Jimeta)  constructed 
in  a  particular  manner,  CoL  i.  6.  Piitu  xxiv.  19.  xvii.  9.  Thev 
sometimes  sowed  pigeons'  dung,  or  the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed, 
and  mixed  it  with  the  earth  by  sarcling  or  by  weeding-hooks  (sarcula)^ 
Col  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different  qualities, 
IbicL;  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down  for  manure 
(stercamndi  agri  cau9d)y  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  this  purpose,  TheophrasL  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also,  for  manure,  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stubble 
{sHpuktm  urebant),  Virg.  G.  i.  84.,  shrubs  (fruteta),  Plin.  xviii.  6., 
twigs  and  small  branches  (virgas  et  8armenia)y  Id.  25.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  lime  (calx)y  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for 
manure,  at  least  till  late.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that 
purpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.,  and  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy. 
He  also  mentions  the  use  of  marie  (MARGA)  of  various  kinds,  both 
in  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  Leucargiilan, 
xvii.  5.,  &c.,  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To  carry  off  the  water  {ad  agtuwi  vel  tdiginem  nimiam  dedu' 
cendcun),  drains  (Incilia  vel  fossa  inciles)  were  made,  both  covered 
and  open  (cteae  etpatenies),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
water-furrows,  (sulci  aquarii  vel  elicesy  quod  undam  eliciunt,  Virg.  G. 
L  lOa)    CoL  ii.  2.  8.    Plin.  xviii.  6. 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough,  concerning  the  form  of  which  authors 
are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the  beam,  to  which  the 
jugumy  or  yoke,  was  fastened ;  STIVA,  the  plough-tail  or  handle,  on 
the  end  of  which  was  a  cross  bar  (transversa  n^^^  called  Manicula 
vel  CAPULUS,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  57?)  which  the  ploughman  (orator  v. 
bubulcus)  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough  ;  Vomer,  vel  -t>, 
the  plough-share :  BURIS,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  which  went  be- 
tween the  beam  and  the  plough-share ;  hence  Aratrum  curvum, 
Virg.  G.  i.  170^  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing  exactly  similar  in  modem 
ploughs ;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dentale,  the  share-beam,  a  piece  of 
timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed,  called  by  Virgil,  dupUci  dentalia 
dorsot  i.  e.  lato  ;  and  by  Varro,  dens.  To  the  buris  were  also  fixed 
two  AURES,  supposed  to  have  served  in  place  of  what  we  call  moulds 
boards,  or  earth-boards^  by  which  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth 
thrown  back  (regeritur) ;  Culter,  much  the  same  as  our  coulter, 
PUn.  xviii.  18.  RALLA,  or  rulloy  vel  •um,  the  plough-staff,  used  for 
cleaning  the  plough-share,  Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with  wheels,  earth- 
boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c.  The  common  plough 
had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 
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The  oUier  iattnimeiita  were,  LI60,  or  pai.A)  m  tptde,  used  ikiefljp 
in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  ancientlj  also  in  cora*fieUa,  Xio.  m* 
a&  Ihnti.  OtLHie^^S.  JB^.  I  14.  27. ;  Rastrom,  a  rake;  Sarcu- 
JUJMy  a  sarcle.  a  hoe»  or  weedtng-hook ;  BiDaNs,  a  kiod  of  boe  ordbag, 
with  two  hooked  iron  teeth  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  dmwiagimtbe 
earth  around  the  pints,  Vhr^  O.  iu  400.  OimL  Jm.  i.  13. 1^ ;  Ot:cA 
vel  QaATES  dentata,  a  harrow,  Ftff^.  G.  u  91.  PSm,  x^nSL  !&; 
laPEXt  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen  as  a  wtdof  to  poll 
roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  Z.  iv.  31.;  Mark  a,  a  mattodc,  or 
band  hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  JuvenaL  iiL  811. ;  Dolabra,  an  ad- 
dice,  or  adse,  with  its  edge  athwart  the  handle ;  Sbcuris,  an  aioe, 
with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle,  sometimes  joined  in  one,  hence 
called  SacuRis  dolabrata  ;  used  not  only  in  vineyards,  but  in  corn- 
fields, for  cutting  roots  of  trees^  &c,  CoL  ii.  2.  The  part  of  die 
pruning^cnife  (foix\  made  in  the  form  of  the  half  fomed  mooo  (seim- 
farmu  /ima),  was  also  called  Sbcuris,  Co/,  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a  single  pur 
(jtm§uH9Jmgu  vel /»art&ii#),  Cic  Verr.  iii.  21.,  often  more,  IHm*  Kviii. 
18.,  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke,  Coi,  vi.  2.  10.  What  a  yiake 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day  was  called  Jugum,  Vwnr.IUM^  k  10., 
vel  JuoBRUM,  PUn,  xviii.  3.* 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  cave, 
Virg.  Cr.  iii.  163.  Varr.  L  20.  CoL  vi.  2.  The  saaM  person  man- 
aged the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle  ^Rbctor,  PHn.  £p»  viiL  17..) 
with  a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  callea  Stimulus  (ftmw),  a  goacL 
They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes  by  the  horas,  Pirn. 
viii.  45.  CoL  ii.  2.  llie  common  length  of  a  furrow  made  witftioot 
turning,  was  1 20  feet,  hence  called  Actus,  which,  squared  and  doubled 
in  length,  made  a  JUGERUM,  Pirn.  xvHL  3.  Vatr.  L  10.  l.f  C»L 
v.  1 .  5.,  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam,  xiv. 
14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  eadi  turning,  CoL  is.  2. 
Cum  ad  vermMram  remtam  est,  vel  Cvm  versus  peraetus  est^  L  e.  cmm 
sulcus  ad  Jinem  perducius  est;  and  not  at  any  other  time ;  (nee stri- 
ffore  in  aetu  sjriritus,  i.  e.  nee  mterquieseereindueendo  suloo^  PUm^icvm* 
19.>  nee  in  medid  parte  fxrsurm  eonsisteret  Col.  iu  2.^ 

VVlien,  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  ia  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
it  was  called  POKCA,  (i.  e.  itUer  duos  suicos  terra  ekxta  vel  endnens^ 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fest.  in  Imporcitor,)  or  Lira,  CoL  ii.  4.  But 
Festus  makes  porc^  to  be  also  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge 
for  carrying  oflP  the  water,  properly  called  collicje,  Piisu  xviiL  19. 
s.  49*  Hence  Lira  re,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  by  the  plough, 
by  fixing  boards  to  the  plough-share,  PIm,  xviii.  20.  Vasr.  i.  ^^ 
when  those  side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.    These  ridges  are  also 

*  *<  It  wti  mlher  more  than  half  an  tctv,  190  feet  in  length  by  S40  in  brettddi. 
AUunion  it  OMule  to  this  in  the  Old  Tettonent,  1  Sam*  liv.  14.  *  And  that  ftist 
slaugbter  which  Jonathan  and  his  annour-bearer  made,  wat  about  80  men,  within  aa 
it  were  an  Imlfacre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  ofoicn  might  j)low.*  **  ^- SitetcAet  of  the  In^ 
ttittitions  of  the  Romantt  &c.  p.  98. 

f  **  The  jvger,  as  the  very  name  implies,  was  a  double  measure ;  and  the  real  unit 
in  the  Roman  land  measure,  was  the  actuSf  containing  14,400  s^are  Ice^  i,  r.  a 
a^nare  of  which  each  side  WM  ISO  feec  *'«- A%^  ii.  p.6S6. 
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oMfi&BLci  if  Of  sukmi  denotes  not  only  the  trench  nade  bjr  the 
ploogfay  but  the  earth  thrown  op  by  it,  Virgf*  O*  i.  US. 

The  Rotmu»9  indeed,  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges  unless 
when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  roond  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  field  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned  in  the  same  track. 
They  w^re  at  great  pains  to  make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal 
breadth.  The  ploughman  who  went  crooked,  was  said  Deiihare, 
(i.  e.  de  Urd  deeedere  ;  hence,  a  recto  tt  tsquo,  et  a  commum  iensu  reee^ 
dere^  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  i^e  or  passion,  fforai. 
Ep*  i.  2.  14.  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  18.)  and  Pjuevaricart,  to  prevaricate; 
whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings^ Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  [Ctc.  Phii.  ii.  11.]]     See  p.  280. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  narrow, 
that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone,  especially 
when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed  lb.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  i^ough,  which,  when  held  up- 
right, only  stirred  the  ground,  without  turning  it  aside. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  led  unmoved  (crvdum  ei  immo' 
Um^,  were  called  SCAMNA,  balks,  lb.  Sf  CoL  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  lefl  it  fUlow 
alternately  (akemiSf  sc.  annis),  Virg.  (?.  L  71.9  as  is  still  done  in  Swit- 
eeriand^  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They  are  sof^sed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop,  and  needed 
a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another ;  or  from  the  culture  of 
olive  trees,  wiiich  were  sometimes  planted  in  corn-fields,  and  bore 
fruit  only  once  in  two  years,  Col.  v.  7,  8,  9.    Varr.  i.  55.   Plin.  xv.  8. 

Afield  sown  every  year  was  called  RESTIBILIS;  after  a  year's 
rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,  yZwii.  vel  navale,  or  Vbrvactum,  Plin. 
xviiik  19.  s.  49.  (quod  vere  semel  araium  est)  When  a  field,  after 
being  long  uncultivated  (rudis  vel  crudus\  was  ploughed  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  said  Proscindi  ;  the  secona  time  iterari  vel  ofpringi, 
because  then  the  clods  were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and  harrow- 
ing, Pestus,  PHn.  xviii.  20. ;  the  third  time,  terHari,  Lirari  vel  in 
Uram  redigi;  because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Varr.  i.  29.  But  four 
or  five  ploughings  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sometimes  nine,  Virg,  G. 
i.  47.  >/m.  xviii.  20.  Ibid.Ep.y.6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  tertio,  quarto,  quinio  suleo  serere,  for  ter^ 
quaier,  quiftquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one  yoking,'  was 
called,  Una  opera  ;  ten,  decern  opera.  Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow  ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  sprmg  and  autumn  ;  dry 
and  rich  land  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground  diiefly  in  summer ; 
hence  that  is  called  the  best  land  (optima  seges),  Bis  quje  solbm,  bis 
PRiGORA  8BNsiT>  L  c.  bis  pcT  ostoiem,  bis  per  kiemem  arata,  Plin.  xviii. 
20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus  also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  terra.  Id.  iv. 
129.  Cic  Tusc.  ii.  5.  Locus  ubi  prima  paretur  arborihus  Sbgbs,  i.  e. 
semmarium,  a  nursery,  Virg.  G.  ii.  266^  but  commonly  for  Mito,  grow, 
ing  com,  or  the  like,  a  crop ;  as  seges  Uni,  G.  i.  77.,  or  metaphorically, 
for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thus,  Seges  virorum,  Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  ii.  142.,  Seges  tehrum,  i£n.  iiL  46.,  Seges 
gloria,  a  field,  Cic  Mil.  18. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing  (dbi  stUcui  aUiiis 
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iffts  usuaUy  three  fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nme  inches 
(sulcus  DODRANTALis),  PUn.  xviiL  19.  Pliny  calls  ploughing  €our 
nngers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scarificatio,  lb.  17^  temii  suko  ansrCf 
lb.  18.,  tenui  suspemiere  swco^  Virg.  G.  i.  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  bafucet  (Satoria,  sc  corbis,  irimodia, 
containing  three  pecks,  CoL  ii.  9.).  It  was  scattered  by  the  hand, 
Cic.  Sen.  15.  Ptin.  xviii.  24. ;  ana,  that  it  might  be  done  equally,  the 
hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as  with  us,  lb. 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow  (im  lira),  or  under  furrow 
(sub  suloo)f  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  was  sown  on  a 
plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  rose  in  rows,  and  admitted 
the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and 
harrows  (rastris  vel  crate  dentatd),  Plin.  xviiL  20. 

The  principal  seed  time  (tenants  saiivumj  sationis,  v.  seminaiimUs^ 
vel  semeniem  fackndi),  especially  for  wheat  and  barley,  was  from  the 
autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice,  Virg.  G.  i.  208.,  and  in 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  C^  ii.  8.    Varr,  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons  for  sow- 
ing, but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44.  Virg.  G.  i.  19S.  PUtu 
xviii.  24.  s.  S5. 

When  the  growing  corns  (segetes  vel  saia,  -orum)  were  too  luxuriant, 
they  were  pastured  upon  (depascebantur),  Virg.  G.  i.  93. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used;  SARCULATIO 
vel  sarriHot  hoeing;  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding,  pulling  the  weeds 
with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  Sometimes  the  growing 
corns  were  watered  (rigabantur),  Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising  fertility, 
(sata  cum  multo  fcmore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  26.)  yielding  an 
hundred  fold  (ex  una  cerUum),  sometimes  more ;  as  in  Palestine,  Gen, 
XX vi.  12. ;  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Varr,  i.  44. ;  in  Hispania  BcbHco,  and 
Egypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &C.,  Plitu  xviii. 
10.  17* ;  but  in  Italy,  in  general,  only  ten  after  one  (ager  cum  decimo 
^ifficiebatt  efferebaiy  v.  fundebat;  decimo  cumfcenore  reddebat),  Varr.  i. 
44.,  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  47.,  sometimes  not  above  four  (Jru» 
menta  cum  quarto  respondd)ant)y  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  was  wheat  of  different 
kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM,  siligo,  robus  [red 
wheaf\y  also  FAR,  or  odor,  far  cuioreum  vel  semen  adoreumy  or  simply 
adareum  ;  whence  adorba,  warlike  praise  or  glory.  Adored  cdiquem 
4ffficerey  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.,  i.  e.  gloria,  v.  2.  10.,  or  victory,  because 
a  certain  quantity  of  com  (odor)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the 
soldiers  after  a  victory,  HorcU.  Od.  iv.  4.  41.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  No  kind 
of  wheat  among  us  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Roman  ^or. 
What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we  call  spdL 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  com,  whence  Farina,  meal  ;ySmna 
siUgnea  vel  triticea,  simila,  vel  similago,  fios  siliginis,  pollen  triiiciy 
flour.  Citm  Jueris  nostrcs  paulo  anti  farin<e,  i.  e.  generis  vel  gregis, 
Pers.  V.  115. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum,  was  not  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  as  wheat.  It  was  the  food  of  horses,  CoL  vi.  30.,  some- 
times used  for  bread  (panis  hordeaceus),  Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  14.,  given  to 
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soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  instead  of  wheat,  Zto.  xxvii.  IS.  In 
France  and  Spain,  also  in  Pannonia,  Die.  xlix.  36.,  especially  before 
the  introduction  of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among  us^ 
called  ccslia  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France,  Plin.  xiv,  22. ; 
the  froth  or  foam  of  which  (qmma)  was  used  for  Irarm  or  yeast  in 
^^^^^S  (pro  fennento)i  to  make  the  bread  lighter,  xviii.  7*,  and  by 
women  for  improving  their  skin  ((td  ctUem  ntUriendam),  Id.  xxii.  25« 
S.82. 

Oats,  AVENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ;  some- 
times also  made  into  bread  ( pania  avenaceus\  A vbna  is  put  for  a 
degenerate  grain  (vitium  frwnenti,  cum  hordeum  in  earn  degenerat)^ 
Piin.  xviii.  17-  Cic.  Hn.  v.  30.,  or  for  oats  which  grow  wild  (jUeriUs 
avefUE,  Le.  qtue  non  ieruniur)^  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  v«  37.  G.  i.  153. 
226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk,  haace  avena  is  put 
for  a  pipe  (tUna  ye\Ji^tuia)y  Virg.  Eel.  i.  2.  iii.  27.  Martial,  viii.  3.  So 
calamusy  stipuia,  arundoj  &c« 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM^  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for 
ships,  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the  nations  of 
Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin»  xix.  1.,  sometimes  made  of 
surprising  fineness.  Ibid.  The  rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hurtful  to 
land.    Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and  poppy,  O.  u  77. 

Willows  (SAUCES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  Vtrg.  O.  ii.  436.,  and  for 
making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  m  moist  ground :  hence  udum 
saUctumy  Herat  Od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato  9.  So  the  osier, 
sikr ;  and  brOom,  genistOy  Virg.  G.  ii.  II. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (legumind)  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans. 
FAB  A,  the  bean ;  pisum,  pease ;  lupinuniy  lupine ;  fasehuy  phasdusy 
vel  phasedlusy  the  kidney-bean  ;  lensy  lentil ;  deer  v.  cieerculoy  vicia  v« 
ervufHy  vetches,  or  tares ;  sesamiem  v.  -a,  &c.  These  served  chiefly  for 
food  to  cattle ;  some  of  them,  also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  scarcity,  when  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  the  husks 
or  pods  {8iHqu€B)^y  were  eaten,  HorcU.  Ep.  ii.  1. 123.  Pers.  iii.  35. 
The  turnip  (rapum  v.  -a,  vel  rapui)  was  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose, 
PHn.  xviii.  13. 

There  were  several  things  sown  to  be  cut  green,  for  fodder  to  the 
labouring  cattle ;  as  oc^tmum  vel  ocymtany  fcenum  Grtecumy  vicioy  ctbera, 
ervuniy  &c^  particularly  the  herb  medica  and  cytisus  for  sheep,  P/tit. 
xiii.  24.  [  Virg.  Eel  i.  79.] 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows  ^Prata,  quaH 
semper  parata,  Plin.  xviii.  5.)  for  raising  hay  and  feeaing  cattle,  by 
cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  grass  seeds,  defending 
them  fVom  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering  them,  Col,  ii.  17. 

*  **  By  tUigua  are  meant  the  pods  of  the  carob-tree,  which  in  times  of  scarcity 
supplied  the  poor  with  food.  The  caroUtree  is  a  natire  of  Spain,  Italj,  and  the 
LevanL  It  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in  hedges,  and  producing  long,  flat,  brown* 
coloured  pods,  filled  with  a  mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  a  sweetisli  taste.  The  upper 
part  of  the  pod  is  bent  in  tlie  shape  of  a  horn,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called  the  tree 
Ktparwfla,  Mpotrla,  and  ittpartla,  and  the  fruit  itself  KMpdrioy,  The  Germans  style 
the  tree,  Johanni*-Broibaum  ( JohnVbread-trec),  from  a  popular  tradition  that  it 
furnished  food  to  the  Bi^tist  in  the  wilderness.**  .^  Anihon* 
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Haj  (FanuM )  was  cot  and  piled  up  in  coduy  or  imall  bcapii  of  a 
otaical  figore  (m  wiijh  ertmehoR),  then  collected  into  large  ateck% 
•r  placed  mder  cover,  CoL  ii.  22.  When  the  hay  was  carried  off 
the  fiekl  the  nowera  (^fmrnitint  Tel  -«0)  went  oTer  the  meadovi 
again  (pvwie  meiimbtimi,  l  e.  fakAm  eonieeabant)^  and  cut  what  tbej 
jHid  al  first  leH.  This  grass  was  called  MkiUmnntttmy  and  distin- 
guished hoakjmmmk.  Late  haj  was  called  Fcbnum  cabi>um>  Plku 
xviii.  28, 

The  andent  Ronans  had  Tarious  kinds  of  fences  {•tpi^h  *9^y  ^^ 
aqpMMnSs);  a  wall  (tmatena)i  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and  ditch,  for 
defcfidiag  their  attrches*  (timOa) ;  and  corn-fields,  Vby.  G.  u  270., 
and  lor  eodostng  their  garoeas  and  ordiards,  but  not  their  meadows 
and  pasture-grounds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured 
ta  the  epcti  nelds,  with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for 
deer  ana  other  wild  beasts,  CoL  ix.  Pretf, ;  but  the  only  enclosures 
■wntioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the  night-time, 
(«9ito  T.  sta6iiia  bmbUioj  oriUa^  aqtHik^  Sfc)  either  in  the  open  air, 
or  under  coreriag,  Vhrf.  JEn.  Tii.  512. 

Com  was  cut  down  {mttAantuf)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by  a 
scythe ;  or  the  ears  (Mpkm)  were  stripped  off  by  an  instrument  called 
Batillum,  L  e.  scrmia  ftrrta^  an  iron  saw,  Varr,  i.  50.  {Falx  veni- 
cuiiiSa,  mst^wSa,  Tel  dtmimtn^  awiya,  vel  pedenX  and  the  straw  after- 
wards cut,  CoL  ii.  21.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317., 
aad  not  to  binding  the  com  in  sheaves,  as  some  sumMse,  which  the 
RooMUM  seem  not  to  have  done,  CoL  ML  In  Gaul,  the  com  was 
cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  Piin,  xviii.  SOL 

Some  kinds  otptilte^  and  also  com,  were  pulled  up  by  the  root  (vel^ 
hbamimr\  Col.  ib.  et  ii.  la  12.  Plin.  xviii.  SO.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  com  into  sheaves.  Homer.  IL  xviii.  550.,  as 
the  Hebrews,  Gtm,  xxxvii.  7.,  who  cut  it  down  with  sickles,  taking  the 
stalks  in  handfuls  (Mcr^ites),  as  we  do,  Rtiik.  ii.  15. 

The  com  when  cut  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor  (area},  or  bars 
(AorrvMNi),  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  to  the  threshing-floor,  called 
NuBiLARiUM,  CoL  ii.  21.  If  the  ears  were  cut  off  from  the  stalks, 
they  were  thrown  into  baskets,  Varr.  i.  1.  When  the  com  was  cut 
with  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains  (plauttra\  as 
with  us,  Vwg.  \u  206. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house,  CoL  u 
6.,  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  figure, 
and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr,  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,  CoL  i.  6.,  but  usually  laid 
with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and  smoothed  with  a  huge 
rotter,  Ffcy.  G,  i.  178. 

The  grams  of  the  com  were  beaten  out  {exeuiUbanimr^  tundebanimr^ 

ierebantur  vel  exterebaniur),  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  driven  over  it,  or 

by  the  trampling  of  horses  (equarum  gressibus),  Pb'n.  xvii.  80.    Virg. 

G.  iii.  132.    Col.  ii.  21. ;   hence  Area  dum  messes  sole  caknie  terete  for 

yhMMMAi  m  ared  ierenimry  Tibull.  i.  5.  22. ;  or  by  flails  (bwsmUyfitstee 

*  <«  Borden,  limits,  confines.  Some  sssert  UmC  this  word  comts  iVoin  Uie  Lfttia 
mmrf,  a  nuurgin ;  but  it  b  from  the  GoUuc  word  marka,  >n  Uic  sense  of  e  mnHt  de» 
«-» Soundsry ;  end  tlins  we  use  UmdmaHtr  —  2Wif#  Jokfmn, 
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relpertkai).  Ibid.;  or  by  a  machme,  called  Traha,  v.  trahsa,  a  dray 
or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels ;  or  TRIBUL A,  vel  -urn,  made 
of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones  or  pieces  of  iron  (tabmla  lapidibus 
autferro  cuperato),  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it,  and  drawn  by  yoted 
cattle  (Jumeniisjfmciis)y  Ibid,  et  Verr.  i.  52. 

Tfimila,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long,  from  r^», 
ierOj  to  thresh ;  but  MlmltUt  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or  warlike  machine, 
with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or  fixing  in  the  ground,  called 
also  murexy  usually  plural,  murices  v.  tribuHf  caltrops,  PA'n.  xix.  1. 
s.  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Veget.  iii.  24.)  has  tri  short,  from  rfit^,  three,  and 
jB^Xof,  a  spike  or  prickle. 

The  methods  of  beating  out  the  com  were  used  by  the  Greeks> 
Homer,  H.  xx.  495.,  and  Jews,  JsaiaAy  xxTiii.  27.  [xxx.  24'.] 

Com  was  winnowed  (vetUUabatur),  or  cleaned  from  the  chaff  (€icu$f 
'€ris)f  by  a  kind  of  shovel  (vallusy  pala  vel  veniUabrum),  which  threw 
the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr.  L  52^  or  by  a  sieve  (txmnmi  v^ 
eribrum),  which  seems  to  have  been  used  with  or  without  wind.  Col* 
ii.  21.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Homer.  IL  xiii.  588.,  and  Jews,  /«.  xxx* 
24.    AmoSy  ix.  9.    Luke^  xxii.  31. 

The  com,  when  cleaned  (expurgeiium)^  was  laid  up  in  granaries 
(horrea  vel  granarid)^  variously  constmcted,  Plin.  xviii.  30.,  some-* 
times  in  pits  (m  8crobibus)y  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years ; 
Varro  says  fifty.  Id.  Sf  Varr.  i.  57.* 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes;  for  littering  cattle 
(pecori  ovUms  bubusque  subsiemebaniur,  unde  Strambn,  v.  «fro- 
mentum  dictum),  Van*,  i.  I.  3.;  for  fodder,  PUn,  xviii.  30.;  and  for 
covering  houses ;  whence  Culmbn,  the  roof,  from  cuimusy  a  stalk  of 
com,  Id. 

The  straw  cut  widi  the  ears  was  properly  called  Pa  lea  ;  that  lefl 
in  the  ground  and  aflerwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel  strttmentumy  vel 
stipula,  the  stubble,  which  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the  fields,  to  me^ 
Horate  the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  Id.  Sf  Vhg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the  Romans 

*  *<  In  the  rude  ages,  the  only  mode  of  conTerting  grain  into  meal  wap,  probably, 
by  pounding  it  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  pestle  and  mortar ;  and  this  was,  in 
fact,  retain^  in  use  even  long  after  the  invention  of  mills.  In  process  of  time  the 
norfar  was  ridged,  and  the  pestle  notched,  and  a  handle  being  added  to  the  top  of 
the  latter,  by  which  it  could  be  turned,  tliey  were  thus  converted  into  a  hand-miU» 
and  each  family  prepared  the  6our  for  its  own  consumption.  At  a  later  period, 
shafts  were  added  to  the  mill,  that  it  might  be  driven  by  cattle,  and  heavy  cylindrical 
stones  were  used  instead  of  the  ancient  pestle  and  mortar,  which  were  of  wood.  Hie 
invention  of  water-mills  is  of  much  later  date :  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Milhridalts, 
but  without  any  conclusive  ground  for  the  conjecture,  and  nothing  b  known  vrith 
certainty  on  that  point,  except  that  such  mills  were  known  in  his  time  in  Asia.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  a  short  time  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  but  they  were  so  slowly  adopted  into  general  use,  that,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  bread  In  th« 
dty  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  mills  by  Caligvla, 
and  the  first  mention  made  of  public  water-mills  in  the  laws,  does  not  occur  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  None  of  the  classic  authors  who  treat  of  such 
subjects  make  any  allusion  to  winifanills:  the  period  of  tbsir  Invention,  indewl,  is  dot 
asoerliined,  but  there  is  no  groond  for  supposing  that  they  were  known  tc 
andents.**— iSI«rcA«f  yiAe  iMtUtOwm  of^  Jtomoniy  p.  108* 
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with  the  greatett  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  aboot  the  breeding  of 
cattle  (qui  eukui  habemh  sii  peeori),  of  oxen  and  horses  (armkvta), 
G,  uL  49.  72.,  of  sheep  and  goats  (grbgbs),  v.  9S6^  alao  of  dogs, 
i04s  and  bees,  iv.,  as  a  part  of  husbandry. 

While  individualB  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion  of  land, 
and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  provisions  without  the  importation  of  grain,  and  the  rqioblic 
could  always  command  the  service  of  hardy  and  brave  wariiors  when 
occasion  required.  But  in  after  ages,  especially  under  the  etnperon, 
when  landed  property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  JwvauL 
ix.  55' t  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated  bj 
slaves,  Iav.  vi.  18.  Semee.  JSp.  1 14s  Rome  was  forced  to  depend  on 
the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and  of  men  to  recnnt 
her  armies.*  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of  Italy,  and  then 
of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and  too  extensive  posaesnoos, 
(Laitfumdioy  sc  nimis  ampla,  perdiden  Italiam;  Jam  vero  eipronM' 
dtUt)  xviii.  3.  6. 

Tne  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  Trajan,  tbst 
no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  o£Boe  who  had  not  s 
third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  Piin,  JSp.  vi.  19. 


PROPAGATION  OF  TREES. 

Tub  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arbores)  which  shoot  up  in  one 
great  stem,  body,  or  trunk  (siirps,  truncus,  caudex  vel  stipes),  and 
then,  at  a  good  distance  from  Uie  earth,  spread  into  branches  and 
leaves  (rami  et  foiia);  shrubs  (FRUTICES,  vel  virffulta)f  which 
divide  into  brandies  (rami  v.  -tcii),  and  twigs  or  sprigs  (virgtB  v.  •tfi<cr), 
as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root,  lliese  shrubs,  whidi  approach 
•near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  bv  Pliny  suffrutices. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  wavs  of  propagatmg  trees  and  shrubs 
(t^vafruHcesque),  both  natural  and  artificial,  Cr.  ii.  9.,  &c. 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the  osier 
(siler),  the  broom  (genista),  the  poplar  and  willow  (salix).  But  the 
notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally  exploded.  Some 
by  fortuitous  seeds,  as  the  chestnut,  the  esculus,  and  oak ;  some  from 
die  roots  of  other  trees,  as  the  cherry  (Cekasus,  first  brought  into 
Italy  by  Lucullus  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus,  A.  U.  680,  and 
120  years  afler  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin,  xv.  35.  s.  30.),  the 
elm  and  laurel  (laurus),  which  some  take  to  be  the  bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees  were,  —  1.  By 
suckers  (Stolonks,  unde  cognomen,  STOLO.  Plin,  xvii.  1.  Varr, 
i.  2.),  or  twigs  nulled  from  Uie  roots  of  trees,  and  planted  in  furrows 
or  trenches  (sulci  v.Jbssai), 

2.  By  sets,  L  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches  (rami  v.  taUai\ 

sharpened  (acuminaii)  like  stakes  (aeuio  robore  valli  vel  pali,  cut  into 

*  Tac.  Ann.  zii.  43.  At  htrcule  oHm  ex  Italia  regionibui  longinquas  in  pro* 
ias  coromeatus  portabant;  nee  nunc  infecunditate  laboratur;  sed  AfVicain  podua 
Sgypium  exercemuc,  naTibiuqiie  at  casibut  vita  populi  Rotnani  permina  eat. 
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a  point ;  sudes  quadrifidOf  slit  at  the  bottom  in  four),  Virg.  G.  ii.  25. 
P/m.  xvii.  17.9  or  pieces  of  the  clefl-wood  (caudicet  $ectt)^  Id.,  or  by 
planting  the  trunks  with  the  roots  (stirpes),  Id.  When  plants  were 
set  by  the  root  (cum  radice  serebanhtr),  they  were  called  Viviradices, 
quicksets,  Cic.  Seri.  IS. 

— 3.  By  layers  (propagines),  L  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing  it 
in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother- tree,  whence  new 
shoots  spring  (viva  sud  plantaria  terrd),  Virg.  G.  ii.  27.  This  method 
was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble  (ex  rubo\  Plin.  xvii.  J  3. 
s.  21.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines  and  myrtles,  Virg.  G.iL  6%  the 
former  of  which,  however,  were  more  frequently  propagated. 

— 4>.  By  slips  or  cuttings;  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and  planted 
in  the  ground  (surcuU,  et  Malleoli,  i.  e.  surcuU  utrinque  cajntulati)^ 
with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances  on  each  side,  like  a  small 
hammer,  PUn,  xvii.  21. 

— 5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting  (INSITIO),  i.  e.  inserting^  a  scion, 
a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graff  (tradux  v.  surculus),  of  one 
tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another.  There  were  several  ways 
of  ingrafting,  of  which  Virgil  describes  only  one;  namely,  what  is 
called  clefl  grafting,  which  was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a 
stock,  and  putting  a  scion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft  (feraces 
planUE  immitiufUur,  Ibid.  v.  78.  AUerius  ramos  verterein  aUeriuSf  31.); 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fissaque  adoptivas  accipii  arbor 
opes,  Medic  Fac.  6.* 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country^  that  no  graft  will  succeed 
unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same  kind.  But 
Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  scion  may  be  grafted  on  any  stock, 
Omnis  surctdtis  omni  arbori  inseri  potest,  si  non  est  ei,  cm  inseriiWf 
cortice  dissimiiis.  Col.  v.  11.;  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock,  and  cornels, 
or  Cornelian  cherries,  on  a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Virg,  G,  ii.  3S., 
apples  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  r.  70.  PUn.  xv.  1.  5. 
8.  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculation  or 
budding  (octUos  imponere,  inoculare  v.  -oho).  The  parts  of  a  plant 
whence  it  budded  (unde  germinaret),  were  called  OCULT,  eyes,  Plin. 
xvii.  21.  s.  35.,  and  when  these  were  cut  off,  it  was  said,  occceccni,  to 
be  blinded,  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree, 
and  inserting  the  bud  (gemma  v.  germen)  of  another  tree,  which 
united  with  it,  v.  73.,  called  also  Emplastratio,  CoLy.  11.  But 
Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16.  s.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark 
taken  out  (petrs  exempta;  angustus  in  ipso  nodo  sinus),  was  called 
ScuTULA  V.  tessella,  the  name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small 
divisions  in  a  checkered  table  or  pavement.  Id,    See  p.  465. 

Forest  trees  (arbores  sylvestres)  were  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 
Olives  by  truncheons  (trunci,  caudices  secti,  v.  lignum  siccum),  i.  e. 
by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  into  pieces  of  a 

*  More  beautifully  by  Virg.  G.  ii.  81. 

«  Exiit  ad  calum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma.** 
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foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  planting  tham;  wlM»ee  a  fooC» 
and  soon  after  a  tree,  wai  formedt  Ftiy.  Cr.  iL  SO.  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting  were  called  A  rbobbs 
CJBDUJ^  or  which,  beinff  cut>  sprout  up  again  (mteeUcB  npmilmimm^^ 
from  the  stem  or  root,  POn.  xii.  19.  Some  trees  grow  to  an  imwieaae 
height,  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of  lariXf  or  larch,  120  feet  lon^  and 
2  feet  thick,  xtL  40.  s.  74k 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines.  *  They 
were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and  cleaned  (m  jpa$iimaiB, 
sc  0!$w),  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Pirn,  xviu  22.,  disposed  in  rowa, 
eith^  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a  quincunx  [with  sufficient  «>aoe 
between  the  rows  to  plough  the  ground  in  diagonal  furrows],  Ktvy. 
O,  ii.  277.  The  outermost  rows  were  called  Antbs,  IiL  417.  4* 
Feshu. 

When  a  vine^d  was  dug  up  (r^odiebaiur)^  to  be  planted  anew,  it 
was  properly  said  repattinari^  from  an  iron  instrument,  with  two  lories, 
called /KwdfMtim,  Col.  iiL  18.,  which  word  is  put  also  for  a  6eld  ready 
for  planting  (ager  pa$tinatuty  An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was 
called  Vjnctum  rbstibile,  Id. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds  {arundhui)^  or  round  stakea 
(pALi,  whence  vUbm  palare,  L  e.  Julcire  vel  pedare)^  or  by  pieces  of 
cleft  oak  or  olive,  not  round  (ridiaB)^  Plin.  xvii.  22.,  which  served  as 
props  (admnieula  v.  pedamenta)^  round  which  the  tendrils  (clmtfieuidt 
V.  capreoli,  i.  e.  eoUicuti  v.  cauUcuU  vUd  nUorti,  ui  cincumiy  Varr.  i.  31 .) 
twined.  Two  reeds  or  stakes  (yaUifurcteque  bidenies)  supported  each 
vine,  with  a  stick  (pertka)  or  reed  across,  called  Juoum  or  Can« 
TH£RiUM,  CoL  iv.  12.,  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it,  Capitum  cojr- 
juoATio  ei  RBLiGATio,  Cic.  Sen.  15.,  was  effected  by  osier  or  willow 
twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameria,  in  Umbria,  Vtrg.  G.  i.  265. 
CoL  iv.  30.  4.  PUn.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it,  with- 
out a  jugum  or  cross  pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with  a  jugum  to 
each ;  hence  called  vitis  Compluviata  (a  cavit  mdium  complwmg)^ 
Plin.  xvii.  21.,  if  but  one jugum^  unijuoa,  22.  Concerning  the  ^Mten* 
ing  of  vines  to  certain  trees,  see  p.  394.  The  arches  formed  by  the 
branches  joined  together  (cum  palmites  sarmcnto  inter  seJungmUmr 
funium  rnodo),  were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii.  22.,  and  branchea  of 
elms  extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  stories,   Virg.  Q. 

11861. 

When  the  branches  (palmites  v.  pampini)  were  too  luxuriant,  the 
superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  (setrmenta)  were  lopt  off  witli  the  pruning 
knife  (ferro  amputata)y  Cic  Sen.  15.  Hence  Vitbs  con^Mscere  vel 
eattigare;  comas  stringerSf  brachia  tondere,  Virg.  G.  il.  368.  Pampi' 
nare  for  pampinos  decerpere^  to  lop  off  the  small  branches,  PUn. 
xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg.  G.  ii.  299. ;  the 
branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew.  Palm  a;  the  ligneous  or  woody 
part  of  a  vine.  Materia  ;  a  branch  springing  from  the  stock,  Pampi- 
KARiuM  ;  from  another  branch,  Frucutarium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop.  Cicatrix  ;  whence  eicatricosus,  Plin.  xvii.  22.    Col.  v.  6. 

•  On  tlM  different  kinds  of  Tints,  see  Virg.  G.  u.  91. 
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n  The  vines  sapported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing  were  usually  cut 

in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called  Decussatio,  cfofum. 

ii  iv-  17. 

k  The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  put  for  a  vine, 

■  Virg^  Q.  ii.  60.,  for  wine,  Herat*  Od,  i.  20.  10.,  for  a  vine  branch 

I  (pampktus),  Ovtd.  Met.  iii.  666.,  for  a  swarm  (examen)  of  bees,  Firy. 

G.  iv.  558.,  properly  not  a  single  berry  (adnus  v.  -unt),  Suet.  Aug.  76., 
but  a  cluster,  (rag  em  us,  i.  e.  acinorum  congeries,  cum  pedicuHs), 

'.  Col.  xk2. 

I  The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  eum,  or  acinus 

,;  vinaceus,  Cic.  Sen.  15.     Any  cluster  of  fflowers  or  berries  (racemus  in 

u  orbem  cirewnactus),  particularly  of  ivy  (hedera),  was  called  CORYM- 

i;  BUS,  P/tit.  xvi.  34.     Virg,  Bel.  iii.  39.     Ovid.  Met,  iii.  665.,  crocei 

^' .  corymbi,  i.  e.  flores.  Col.  x.  301. 

The  season   when    the    grapes  were    gathered    [September    or 

I  October,]  was  called  Vindemia,  the  vintage  {a  vino  demendo,  i.  e. 

I  uvi$  legendis) ;  whence  vindemiatory  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Herat.  Sat 

^  i.  7.  80. 

,,  Vineyards  (VlNEiE  vel  vineta),  as  fields,  were  divided  by  cross 

paths,  called  LIMITES ;  (hence  limitare,  to  divide  or  separate,  and 

,  limes^  a  boundary).    The  breadth  of  them  was  determined  by  law ; 

see  lex  Manilia.  A  path  or  road  from  cast  to  west,  was  called 
DECIMANUS,  sc.  Umes  (a  mensura  deniim  actuum)  ;  from  south  to 
north,  CARDO,  {a  cardine  mundi,  i.  e.  the  north  pole ;  thus,  Mount 
Taurus  is  called  C a Rno,Zii?.xxxvii.  34.)  or  Semita  ;  whence  semttare, 
to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were  usually  narower 
than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces  {areci),  mcTuded  between  two 
semike,  were  called  Paging  comprehending  each  the  breadth  of  five 
jpaH,  or  capita  vitium,  distinct  vines,  Plin,  xvii.  22.  Hence  agri  Com- 
paginantbs,  contiguous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  {serd>arUur)  at  different  distances,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  sometimes 
of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and  Marsi,  who  ploughed  and 
sowed  corn  between  the  vines,  which  places  they  called  Porculeta. 
Vines  which  were  transplanted  {translat^e),  bore  fruit  two  years  sooner 
than  those  that  were  not  (satte),  Plin.  ibid. 

TheLimiies  Decumani  were  called  prorst,  i.e.  parro  versi,  straight; 
and  the  Cardines  transversi,  cross,  Feslus,  'From  the  decttmani  being 
the  chief  paths  in  a  field,  hence  dbcumanus  fur  magnus,  thus,  Ova, 
vel  poma  decumana,  Festus.  Acipenser  decumanus,  large,  Cic.  Fin. 
ii.  8.  So  Fluctus  decimanus  vel  decimus,  the  greatest,  Ovid,  Trist. 
u  249.  MH.  xi.  530.  Sil.  xiv.  122.  Lucan.  v.  672.  Senec.  Agam.  502.; 
as  TftwfAia,  tertius  fluctus,  among  the  Greeks.*  Limitbs  is  also  put 
for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi.  24.f 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made  eighteen 
feet  broad,  and  the  cardines  or  transversi  limites,  ten  feet  broad,  Plin. 
xvii.  22.  8.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground  (pingui  campo^,  and 
thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order  (ad  unguem),  Virg.  G. 
ii.  277. 

•  See  Blomf,  Gloss,  in  uEsch,  Prom.  ?.  1051. 
t  See  Niebukr,  ii.  p.  693, 

I  I 
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The  Romans  in  transplanting  trees  marked  on  the  bark  the  way 
each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  heaTcn  in 
the  place  where  it  was  set,  Vtrg,  G.  ii.  269.  CoUtmdL  de  Arhor.  17.^ 
Pailad.  Feb.  19.  2. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same  at- 
tention to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  as  sailors,  IeL  G.L  W^ 
also  to  the  winds,  Id.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  nalnes  of  the  chief  winds  were,  AquUo,  or  BoreaSf  the  north 
wind ;  ZephyruSj  vel  FawmkUf  the  west  wind ;  AuMer  v.  Nottu^  the 
south  wind ;  Eurus^  the  east  wind ;  Conu^  Caurus,  vel  Itq^yxy  the 
north-west;  Africus^  vel  Libs,  the  south-west,  Senec.  NaL  g.  ▼.  16.; 
VoUumuSj  the  south-east,  &c.  But  Pliny  denominates  and  places 
some  of  these  differently,  ii.  47*  xviiL  SS,  34.  Winds  arisiDg  ihiro 
the  land  were  called  Attani,  or  cqKtgm  $  from  the  sea,  ttopaiy  Flin. 
ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds,  called  Venti  Cardinalbs, 
Serv.  m  Vtrg.  i.  131.,  because  they  blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world,  Plin.  ii.  47.  Homer  mentions  no  more,  Odt^n.  E.  295. ; 
so  in  imitation  of  him,  Ovid,  MeL  i.  16.  Tri$t.  i.  2.  27.9  End  Maniliiis, 
Astron.  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  first 
one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  «eiiA'  Cardmaim. 


CARRIAGES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  carriages  ^Vehicula,  vedalmkh  v.  "Oeula)  of  the  ancients  wen 
of  various  kinos ;  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  dtfiereat 
persons ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  TilmlL  ii.  1.  42.,  Minerva,  Cia,  NaL 
D.  iiu  24.,  Erichthonius,  Virg.  G.  iii.  113^  the  Phrygtans»  P^au  viL 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  ((mimaiia  v^jmmemia 
DOSSUARIA,  vel  dortuaUoy  from  dorsum,  i.  e.  tofo /xM^rraor pars 
oorparii  ;  quod  ea  devescaJU  deorsum.  Festus.)  A  dorser,  dorael,  or 
dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle  (ciiieUa  vel  siraium)^  was  laid  on  them 
to  enable  them  to  bear  their  burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  on  aases 
and  mules  ;  hence  called  Clitbllaria,  humourously  applied  to 
porters,  geruii  vel  bc^uUy  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  94.,  but  not  oxen  ;  hence 
Clitblla  bovi  sunt  iMPosiTiE,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one  which 
he  is  unfit  for,  Cic  AtL  v.  15.  Bos  clitellus,  sc.  partat^  QuinctiL 
V.  11.  21. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA ;  put  also  for 
je2£ti,  or  epkippiumt  a  saddle  for  riding  on  ;  hence/Kmenlei  sAOMABiAy 
vel  sardnaria  et  sellaria,  VegeL  ii.  10.  Lamprid.  Hdiop.  4.,  some- 
times with  a  coarse  cloth  below,  (Cento,  vel  cenitmeubtSt  e  saddle- 
cloth.) 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  Cantherius,  v.  -now,  sc 

jumenhmif  (quasi  carenterius,  i.  e.  equus  castraiuSy  a  gelding ;  qm  hoc 

diskU  ah  equo^  quod  majaUs  a  verre,  a  barrow  or  hog  from  a  boar, 

capui  a  gaUoy  vervex  ab  arietey  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  7.  fin.)     Cic 

Fam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  infossdy  be  not  a  pack-horse  in  the 
ditch,  lAv*  xxiii.  47.    Some  make  canAerius  the  same  with  clOeUariuM, 
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an  ass  or  mule,  and  read,  Minimb,  sc.  desceiuUtm  in  viam  ;  Scis, can- 

I  THEBiuM  IN  FOSSA,  SC  cquus  hobeUu  obviumy  L  e.  you  know  the  fable 

^  of  the  horse  meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being 

trodden  down  by  him,  Schemer  de  Re  Vehic.    See  Swinburne's  Travek 

,  in  the  South  of  Italy,  vol.  it.  sect.  66.     Others  suppose  an  allusion  to 

be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Grtmovius  m  Loe. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden  was  called  AG  A  SO,  and  more 
rarely  Agitatob,  Virff.  G.  i.  273*  A  leathern  bag  (sacetdus  scor^ 
ieus)^  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a  beast  carried  his  neces- 
saries, was  called  Hippopbba,  Senec.  Ep»  87.,  M antica,  Herat.  SaL 
i.  6.  106.,  Pbba  vel  avbbta,  a  doak-lMig  or  portmanteau,  SchoUagi* 
ib.,  or  BuLGA,  FeMus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  or  any  other  person,  to 
help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  JEkvmiuvla,  (from  ajf#, 
ioUoy)  FURCA  vel  FURCiLLA,  FestuSy  PiauL  Casin.  ii.  8.  2.,  and  be- 
cause Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  were  an 
encumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry 
their  baggage,  (sarcifUBy  vo$a  ei  cibarici,)  tied  up  in  bundles,  upon 
/urea  or  forks  ;  both  the  soldiers  and  these  furca  were  called  MULl 
MARX ANI,  FeO.  m  i^rumnula  ^  Fronim.  iv.  1.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar. 
Expbllbrb,  BJiCBRB,  vel  BXTBUBBRB  FUBCA,  vcl  furdUdy  to  drive 
away  by  force,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  10.  24.  Cic.  Au.  xvi.  2. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 
hands  of  men,  was  called  F£RCULUM ;  as  the  dishes  at  an  enter- 
tainment, Suei.  Aug.  74.,  the  spoils  at  a  triumph.  Id.  C(B8.  37.,  the 
images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games,  Id,  76.,  the  corpse  and  other 
things  carried  at  a  funeral.  Id.  CaL  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which  they  sat, 
il  was  called  SEhLA^  ffestatoriOf  portatoria^  Y./ertorioy  Suet.  Ner.  26., 
or  Cathbdba,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vi.  90.,  in  a  couch  or  litter  [similar  to 
the  Palanquin  of  the  East],  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LECTIO  A, 
▼el  cubilb,  Suei.  Dom,  2.  Ovid.  A»A.\.  487.,  used  both  in  the  city 
and  on  journeys,  Tac.  Hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  SueL 
Otk.  6.  Ner,  26.  Vit.  16.,  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered, 
Cic  Phil.  ii.  41.  Aii.  x.  12.,  with  curtains  of  skin  or  cloth,  Martiai. 
vi.  99.  1 1.,  called  Plagula,  SueL  TO.  10.,  which  were  occasionally 
drawn  aside,  Senec.  Suae.  7.,  sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or 
tranqiarent  stone,  Juv.  iiL  242.  iv.  20.,  so  that  they  might  either  read 
or  write,  or  sleep  in  them,  Juv,  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  some 
footmen  or  lackeys,  who  went  before  the  sedan  (cubsorbs),  Pdbran.  28. 
Senec  Ep.  123* 

The  9uUb  and  ledica  of  women  were  of  a  different  construction  from 
those  of  men ;  hence  eella  vel  lectica  mukebrisy  Suet.  0th.  6. ;  the 
cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women,  Juv.  vL  9 J  • 
Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contained  but  one ;  the  lectica,  one 
or  more,  Tcunt.  Hist.  iii.  67.  Suet.  Ner.  9.  Cic  Q,  Fr,  ii.  9.  The  sella 
had  only  a  small  pillow  (cervical)  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv.  vi.  352. 
The  leiitca  had  a  mattress,  Senec.  ad  Marc  16.,  stuffed  with  feathers ; 
hence  pensiles  pluma,  Juv.  L  159.;  sometimes  with  roses  (pulvinus 
rosd  farctus),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11.,  probably  with  ropes  below,  Mart.  ii. 
57%  6.  GelL  x.  3. 

II  2 
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The  mike  and  iecHea  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTICARIIt 
cakmeSf  gendiy  v.  bqfuU^  Senec  £p.  80.  113^  dressed  commonly  in  a 
dark  or  red  penukiy  Id.  Ben.  iii.  28.,  tall,  (longi  v.  proeeri)  and  hand- 
some, Senec  £p,  llOi,  from  different  countries,  Juv.  iii.  SMO.  y'u  350. 
vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.  142.  They  were  supported  on  poles,  (AS- 
SERES,  vel  amiies,)  Id.  vii.  132.  Mart.  ix.  23. 9.,  not  6xed,  but  ns 
movable  (esoempiiles),  Suet.  Cal.  58.,  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks 
of  the  slaves,  PUn,  Pan,  22.  24.,  hence  they  were  said  aiiquem 
succoLLARB,  SueL  CL  10.,  and  those  carried  by  them,  ntccoUari^  Id. 
Oth.  6.,  who  were  thus  ^eatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  parti- 
cularly such  as  were  carried  in  the  eeiia  or  caikedra^  JuvenaL  iii.  240. 

The  eeUa  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juc,  ix.  142.,  and  the 
lectica  by  four ;  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hexaphdroey  Mart.  iL 
81.,  and  by  eight  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  tim,  Id.  vi.  59.  ix.  3.  See 
p.  418.* 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  *down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  CatulL  x.  22.,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Aihen,  v. 
10.    The  kines  of  India  had  Lecticte  of  solid  gold,  Curt.  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  Lectica  was  thought  to  have  l^n  introduced  at  Rome 
from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  But 
we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey,  and  in  the  army, 
Liv,  XX iv.  42.  Gell.  x.  3.  The  Emperor  Claudius  is  said  first  to  have 
used  a  eeiia  covered  at  top,  Dio.  Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  io  the  time  of 
Plautus  or  of  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cs^sar,  that 
he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  a  certain  rank  and 
age,  and  on  certain  days,  iSW#.  Ccbs,  43.  CL  28.  Those  who  had  not 
sedans  of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire,  JuvenaL  vi.  352.  ix.  142. 
Hence  we  read  in  later  times  of  Corpora  et  castra  Lediecariorumy 
who  seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves  but  of  plebeians  of  the 
lowest  rank,  particularly  freedmen,  MarL  iii.  46.  Sellje  erani  ad  er- 
onerandum  ventrem  €^)taf  et  Private  vel  Familiarica,  Forr.  JL  R. 
i.  14.,  et  PuBLiciE,  Martial,  xii.  78. 

A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  {gestata  v.  deportatai)  by  two  mules, 
(MuLf,  ex  equd  et  atino:  Hinni,  Hiknuli,  v.  Burdonbs,  ex  equo  et 
asind,)  Plin.  viii.  44.  s.  69,  or  little  horses,  Manni,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii. 
16. 49.  IHor,  Od.  iii.  27.  Epod,  iv.  14.]  i.  e.  eqm  minutiy  velpumiUif 
s.  'tones  (dwarfs,)  was  called  BASTARNA,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  V.  -eo,  vel  tragoy  a  sledge,  used  in  rustic  work  in  beating 

*  The  litters  were  more  or  less  respectable,  as  to  their  appearancey  from  tbe 
number  of  bearers  which  carried  them.  So  JuTenal,  in  satirising  the  importance 
which  was  attached,  in  his  daj,  to  fashionable  and  cipensive  appearance,  says,  that  if 
any  person  wishc^o  employ  you  as  counsel,  his  first  query  is,  — 

"  An  tibi  $ervi 
Octo,  decern  comiiest  an  post  tc  sella,  togati 
Ante  pedes."  — iRi/.  viL  141—143. 

AVhcther  a  litter  (sella)  is  carried  after  you  (so  that  you  may  get  into  it  when  you 
please)  ;  whether  there  are  eight  slaves  to  bear  it ;  what  is  your  retinue  (cowules) ; 
aud  whether  you  are  preceded  by  a  number  of  poor  clients  (togaii),  who  are  depend- 
«nt  upon  you. 
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out  the  corn,  see  p.  477.  (called  by  Varro,  Pcmkum  plosteliumy  R.R, 
1.  52^  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Carthaginians,)  and 
among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on  the  ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Una  rota,  Hygin.  ii.  14. 
A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  bj  the  hands  of  slaves,  Cuiramaxium, 
Petrcm,  28.,  or  Arcuma,  Festus.  A  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  Biro- 
TUAT ;  with  four,  (qttadrirotiwn),  rtrpdxvxko^  dvijyi},  v.  itrparpoxo^f  qua^ 
tuor  rotarum  currus,  Homer.  II.  O.  S24. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIG^E,  bijugiy  v. 
bijuffes  ;  three,  triga  ;  and  four,  qtuuiriffiBy  qtiodrijugif  v.  -ges  ;  fre- 
quently put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  curriculum^  Suet.  CaJ.  19., 
guadrijugus  currus,  Virg.  G.  iii.  1 8.,  but  Curriculum  is  oflener  put  for 
cursus,  the  race,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  Marcel,  2.  HoraL  Od.  i.  1.  S.  We 
also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together  a-breast, 
{ah  Augusto  sefuges,  sicut  et  dephantiy  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the 
Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their  race-chariots ;  Nero  once 
drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  (aurigavit 
decemjugem,  sc.  currufih)  Suet.  N.  24.     See  also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  whatever 
number  of  horses,  were  called  QUADRIGARII,  Su^.  Ner.  16.,  from 
the  qitadrigm  being  most  frequently  used ;  hence  Factiones  qua- 
driga riorum,  Festus, 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quickly  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES ;  hence  desuUor  v. 
desertor  amoris,  inconstant,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  3.  15.,  and  the  horses 
themselves  Desultorii,  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Suet.  Ctss.  89.,  sometimes 
successfully  used  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or  curricula 
diariots,  a  currefulo,  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two  wheels,  by 
whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn.  So  those  used  in  war 
by  different  nations  ;  of  which  some  were  armed  with  scythes,  (currus 
/alcati,falctUa  quadriga^  in  different  forms,  Ztr.xxxvi.  41,  42.  Curt. 
iv.  9.  Also  those  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  praetors^ 
censors,  and  chief  sedifes,  whence  they  were  called  Magistratus 
CURULES,  Gell.  iii.  18.,  and  the  seat  on  which  these  magistrates  sat 
in  the  senate-house,  the  rostra,  or  tribunal  of  justice,  SELLA  CU- 
RULIS,  because  they  carried  it  with  them  in  their  chariots,  Id.  Sf 
Isidor.  XX.  11. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  (anaelinterium,  v.  tabulatum 
a  tergo  surgens  in  quod  recUnari  posset,)  with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed 
to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  common  axis, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X  (decussatim),  and  covered  with 
leather ;  so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the  con- 
venience of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrates  chose  to 
use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Gell.  vi.  9.,  adorned  with 
ivory ;  hence  called  Curule  ebur,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  53.,  and  alta, 
SiL  viii.  488.,  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because  it 
was  the  emblem  of  dignity  :  Regia,  because  first  used  by  the  kings, 
Liv.  i.  20.  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  334.,  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8. 
Flcr.  i.  5.,  in  later  times  adorned  with  engravings ;  conspicuum  signis, 
Ovid.  PonJ.  iv.  5.  11. 
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A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  ^amea  and  aacred 
rttcBj  was  oidled  Pilkntum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle  (patsUe^  Senr.  in 
Virg.  iEn.  viii.  666^  with  four  wheeh ;  nsoally  painted  with  Tarioos 
colours,  Itidor.  xx.  12.  The  carriage  which  matrons  used  in  comnMni 
{fi^  profesioque)  was  called  Carpentum,  Ztv.  ▼.  25.,  named  from 
Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Omd.  FatL  i.  620^  coromonlj  with 
two  wheels,  and  an  arched  covering ;  as  the  fiamxnu  used  (ncmct 
arcwUus)^  Liv.  i.  21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  CL  11.,  sometimes  without 
a  covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in  the 
second  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  Iav,  xxxiv.  1.,  which,  however, 
was  soon  after  repealed,  Ih.  8.  ■  put  for  any  carriage,  Fhr.  L  18. 
ill.  2.  la 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels  and  four  horses,  adorned 
with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led  in 
solemn  procession  [jwmpa']  from  their  shrines  (e  satrarUs)  at  the 
Circentian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circus,  callea  Pulvinar,  SweL 
Aug.  45.,  where  couches  were  prepared  for  placine  them  on,  was 
called  THENSA,  Festus  ;  from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it  (iora 
tensa),  Asc.  in  Cic,  Verr.  i.  59^  attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
in  their  most  mi^ificent  apparel,  Liv.  v.  41.,  who  were  said  THemmm 
DUCERS  vel  DEDUCBRE,  Id.  Sf  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Vetp.  5.,  who  delighted 
to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn  (Junemque  manu 
eoniingert  gaudeni),  Ascon.  lb.  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  239.  And  if  a  boy 
(puer  pairimus  el  mairimus)  happened  to  let  go  (omiitere)  the  thong 
which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be  renewed,  Cie.  Resp, 
jy.  10.  11.* 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thenm  to  any  one  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  SueL  Cats*  76. 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously,  was  called 
CISIUM,  q.  ciHum,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose  7.  Senec  £p.  72.,  the 
driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian ;  drawn  usually  by  three  mules,  Au9om* 
Ep.  viii.  7i  its  body  {capmm  v.  -a)  of  basket-work  (Ploximum,  t. 
'^num)y  Festus.  A  larger  carriage,  for  travelling,  wiUi  four  wheels, 
was  called  RHEDA,  a  Gallic  word,  QuinctU.  i.  9.  Cic  Mil  la  AiL 
V.  17.  vi.  1.,  or  Carruca,  SueL  Ner.  30.,  the  driver,  Rhedarius,  or 
Carrucarius,  Jb.j  a  hired  one,  Meritoria,  SueL  Gbs.  57.,  both 
also  used  in  the  city,  Martial,  iii.  47^  sometimes  adorned  with  silver, 
P/tn.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels,  [drawn  by 
mules,]  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  PE- 
TORRITUM,  GeU.  xv.  30.  HaraL  Sat.  I  6.  104.,  also  a  GaUic  word, 
Festus. 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  was 
called  ESSEDUM,  ICic.  Phil  ii.  24.]  C(bs.  B.  G.  iv.  33.  Virg.  G. 
iii.  204*.,  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Essedarius, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  C<bs.  v.  19.,  adopted  at  Rome  for  common  use,  Cic 
Phil  ii.  58.  Suet.  Cal.  26.  Gaib.  vi.  18. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people^  CO- 

*  The  TKema  is  considpred  by  some  to  hare  been  properly  a  canopy  held  over  tha 
Jtrculum  on  which  the  statue  was  placed.     Sea  Burgm  on  lAr  Cktmukm  Gwmes, 
p.  18. 
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ViNUS,  SiL  xvii.  418.,  the  driver,  Covinarius,  TacU.  Agr.  35,  36.; 
similar  to  it  was  probably  Benna,  Festus, 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  but  two 
persons,  one  who  fought  (belkUor),  and  another  who  directed  the 
horses  (aurigaj  the  charioteer),  Virg.  JSn.  ix.  330.  xii.  469.  624.  737. 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (vehictUum  onerarium)  was 
called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha  (afjMSa)^  a  waggon  or  wain ;  generally 
with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  drawn  commonly  by  two  oxen  or 
more,  Vtrg.  G.  iii.  536.,  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon  or 
cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung 
or  the  like,  was  called  SCIRPEA,  Varr,  Z.  L,  iv.  3.,  properly  the 
coverlet  itself,  sc  creUes  ;  In  plaustro  scirpea  laiafuitj  Ovid.  Fast.  vi. 
780.  A  covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloths,  for  carrying  the  old 
'  or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARC  ERA,  qttasi  area,  GelL 

•  XX.  1. 

'  The  load  or  weight  whicli  a  wain  could  carry  at  once  (undvecturd)^ 

^  was  called  YEHES,  -is,  Col.  xi.  2. 

'  A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  C  ARRUS,  v.  -t<m,  by  a 

Gallic  name,  Caes,  B,  G.  i.  6.  26.    Liv,  x.  28.,  or  Sarracum,  Juv. 

^  iii.  255*i  or  Epiruedium,  Id.  viii.  66.     Quinctil.  i.  5.,  and  by  later 

^  writers,  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ;  also  Carragium,  and  a  forti- 

'  fication  formed  by  a  number  of  carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  MarceUin* 

^  xxxi.  2a 

SARRACA  Books,  v.  -HSf  or  plaustroy  is  put  for  two  constellations, 

I  near  the  north  pole,  «/tirena/.  v.  23.,  OvidU  MeLiu  117*,  called  the 

^  two  bears  (ArctigenUiuB,  vel  dwB  a^roi),  Ursa  major,  named  HMce 

(^ParrhdsU,  i.e.  Arcadka),  Lucaiu  ii.  237.    Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20.,  Far- 

I  RHASis  Arctos,  Ovid.  TrisL  i.  3.  48.,  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of 

Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this 

»  constellation  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.,  and  Ursa  minor,  called 

Ctnosura,  i.  e.  xxmq  oCpity  canis  cctuda,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.    Ovid.  Fast. 

I  liL  106.,  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the  great  bear 

(HelIce),  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum,  Hygin. 

'  PoeL  Aatron.  i.  2.,  from   its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  Ovid.  Pont. 

iv.  10.  39.,  whence  we  call  it  CharUdi  Wain,  or  the  Plough;  and  the 
stars  which  compose  it,  Triones,  Martial,  vi.  58.  q.  Teriones, plough- 
ing oxen,  Varr.  L,  Z.  vi.  4.  GeU.  ii.  21. ;  seven  in  number,  SEPTEM- 
TRIONES,  Cic.  lb.  42.  •  But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to 
both  bears;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  Virg.  JEn.uliif,,  also 
inoccidui  v.  nunqtiam  occidentes,  because  they  never  set,  Cic.  lb. 
Oceani  metutntes  cBquore  tingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  246.,  for  a  reason  men- 
tioned, Ovid.  FasL  ii.  191.,  and  tardivel  pigri,  because,  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to  move  slowly,  Neque  se  quoquam  in 
coelo  comnuwent,  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  117. 

The  Ursa  Minor  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES,  q.  ^- 
bulcw,  the  ox-chiver,  Cic  N.  D.  ii.  42.,  said  to  be  retarded  by  the 

*  <*  Or,  MTen  oien  ;  for,  ts  they  go  round  and  round  the  pole  without  ever  set- 
tioffy  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  oxen  which  trod  out  the  corn  by  going  rcurd 
and  round  the  area,  or  threshing-floor,  was  an  obrious  one.**.— jr<rwA/i^*#  Fatii, 
p.  zui. 
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•loirness  of  his  wainf»  Ovtd.  Met.  ii.  177.  naiiied  also  Aactophylax, 
q.  urscR  cu$to$^  Manil.  i.  316^  CuMtot  Erifmanihido$  Ur$4Bt  Ovid.  Trist. 
L  5.  103.,  into  which  constellation  Anxu^  the  son  of  CaUisto  by  Jupiter, 
was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid,  MeL  iL  506. 
viii.  206.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  AECTURUS, 
q.  &p%Tov  ivf^^  UTMCB  Cauda:  Strlla  post  caudam  vkbm  majoris, 
Serv,  in  Virg.  j^n.  i.  744>.  iii.  516.  G.  i.  204.;  said  to  be  the 
with  Boiites,  Jd,  G,  67f  as  its  name  properly  implies,  afxrmt  •SfK» 
ctutoi.  Around  the  pole  moved  the  dragon  {draco  v.  angui$; 
qui  separai  Arctof,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  4.5.),  approaching  the  urwa 
with  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ur§a  minor  with  its  body,  Ftfy.  €r. 
i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1.  Tlie  wheds  (ROT£), 
the  body  of  the  carriage  (CAPSUM,  •»«,  v.  -a,  Ploxemum,  v.  •msy 
Fe8tu8),and  draught- tree  (TEMO),  to  which  the  animals  which  drew 
it  were  yoked. 

Tlie  wheels  consisted  of  the  axletree  (AXIS),  a  round  beam 
(lignunh  v.  stipes  teres),  on  which  the  wheel  turns;  the  nave  (mo- 
dwlus)f  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes  {radii}  are  fixed ; 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  {peripheria,  v.  rotai  summa  curvaturOf 
Ovid.  Met  ii.  108.),  composed  of  fellies  {apsides),  in  which  the  spokes 
are  fastened,  commonly  surrounded  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring  (eon- 
thus),  Quinctii.  i.  5.  8.  Pers.  v.  71. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  {non  radiata^  was  called  TYMPANUM, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum.  It  was  made  <»f  solid 
boards  {tabula),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis,  without  a 
nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross  bars  {transversis  asseribus},  with  an 
iron  ring  round  {ferreus  canthus)  :  so  that  the  whole  turned  together 
on  the  extremities  o^  the  am,  called  Cardinbs,  Probus  in  Virg*  G. 
i.  16:).  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains,  Ibid.  Sf  Cr. 
ii.  41-]'.f  as  they  are  still  in  this  country,  and  called  tumblers.  I)fm» 
panum  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses  or  men  for 
raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  pulleys  {troMe^e)^ 
ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane  {tolieno,  grus,  v.  yc^oM^),  Lueret* 
iv.  903*,  or  for  drawing  water  {machina  haustoria),  Vitruv.  x.  9., 
Curva  ANTLfA,  Mart,  ix.  19.,  Ancla  v.  Antha,  SueL  Tib.  51. 
{AyrXvifAa),  John,  vi.  11.  Haustum,  v.  rota  aquaria^  sometimes 
turned  by  tlie  force  of  water,  Lucret.  v.  317. ;  the  water  was  raised 
through  a  siphon  {sipho  v.  -on,  fistula  v.  canaiis),  by  the  force  of  a 
sucker  (embdlus  v.  -urn),  as  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets  {mo^ 
dioli  V.  noma),  Juvenal,  xiv.  305.  Water-engines  were  also  used  to 
extinguish  fires,  Plin.  Ep,  x.  42* 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  AXIS 
is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  turn,  Cie,  de 
t/niv.  10.  Vitruv,  ix.  2.,  and  the  ends  of  the  axis,  Caroines,  ver- 
tices, vel  POLi,  for  the  north  and  south  poles,  Cic.N.  D.  ii.  41.  Vhg, 
G,  i.  242.  Plin,  ii.  15.  Axis  and  pOLUs  are  sometimes  put  for  ccdum 
or  (Bther  ;  thus,  sub  atheris  axe,  i.  e.  sub  dio  vel  aire,  Virg.  Mn,  ii.  512. 
viii.  28.;  lucidus  polus,  iii.  585.;  Cardines  mundi  quatuor^  the  four 
cardinal  points ;  Septentrio,  the  north ;  Meridibs,  the  south ; 
Oriens,  sc.  sol,  vel  ortus  solis,  the  east;  Occidbns,  v.  occasus  solis^ 
the  west :  Quinctii.  xii.  10.  67.,  cardo  JEous,  the  east,  Stat.   Tkeb. 
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i.  157^  <Hididuu8  v.  HesperiuSy  the  west,  Luoan,  iv.  672.  v.  71.  In  the 
ttorch  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside ;  hence  it  is  called  Domicilium 
Jovis,  8erv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  693.  Sedes  deorum,  Festus  in  Si* 
NisTitE  AVEs;  and  as  some  think,  porta  cgsli,  Virg,  G.ixu^SX^ 
thus,  Tempestas  a  vertices  for  septentrioney  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  joked  in  carriages  were  horses,  oxen,  asses, 
and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  SueLNer.  1 1.  P/iit.  viii.  18.;  elephants, 
CurL  viii.  9.  Piin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CL  11.  Senec,  de  It.  ii.  31. ;  and  even 
lions,  PUn.  viii.  16. ;  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  Martial,  i.  105. ;  dogs, 
Lampnd.  Hdiog.  ^. ;  goats  and  deer.  Mart,  i.  52. ;  also  men,  P/tit. 
xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x.  276. ;  and  women,  Lamprid,  ib,  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage  (vehiculo  v.  ad  vehictdum  jwnge- 
bantur,  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Caes.  31.),  by  what 
was  called  JUGUM ,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
also  of  metal,  Herat.  Od.  iii.  9.  18.  Jerem.  xxviii.  13.,  placed  upon  the 
neck,  one  yoke  commonly  upon  two,  of  a  crooked  form,  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  216.,  with  a  band  (curvatura)  for  the  neck  of  each.  Hence  sub 
jvoo  cogerey  v.  jungere ;  coUa  v.  cervices  Jugo  subjicere^  subderey  sub* 
fnittercy  v.  supponere^  Sf  eripere  :  Juoum  subircy  cervice  ferrcy  detrectarcy 
exuercy  a  cermcibus  d^icercy  exctUerCy  S^, 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the  pole  or 
team  with  leathern  thongs  (lora  Subjuqia),  Cato  63.   Vitruv.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  carriage, 
another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and  yoked  in  the 
same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was  bound  with 
nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast  (€Bquatdfronte)y  a 
custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  ClisUiSnes  of 
Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  carriage,  called  Jugales, 
jugariiy  v.  juges  (^t^eiV  Festus  ;  and  the  others  were  bound  (eq^pensi 
vel  adfuncti)  on  each  side  with  ropes;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI, 
Suet.  Tib.  9.  Stat  Thtb.  vi.  461.  ^^(i^a<^poi,  o-ciparoi,  \ma^it,vu^i\  ▼• 
ma^f^)y  Dionys.  vii.  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  Ann.  ii.,  or  Funbs, 
AusoH.  Epitaph,  xxxv  .10.,  in  a  chariot  of  four  (in  quculrigis),  the  horse 
on  the  right,  dexter,  v.  primus:  on  the  left,  sinister,  kpvus\. 
secundusy  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was  chiefly  used  in  the 
Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited,  were, — 
1.  The  lash  or  whip,  (Flagrumy  v.  FLAGELLUM,  /uc*TT»f),  made  of 
leathern  thongs,  (Scutica,  loris  horridisy  (ncvTc^ij,  Martial,  x.  62.),  or 
twisted  cords,  tieu  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (actikatf) 
with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end  (Horribile  flagellum, 
Hbrat.  Sat.  i.  3.  117.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes  (jUenia  v.  lora)y 
called  SCORPIONS,  1  Kingsy  xii.  11. 

— 2.  A  rod  (VIRGA,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  Lucan.  iv.  683.),  or  goad 
(STIMULUS,  1.  e.  perHca  cum  cuspide  acutd)y  a  pole,  or  long  stick, 
with  a  sharp  point.  Hence  stimulos  cdicui  adhibercy  admovere,  cMere^ 
adficere ;  stimulis  fodercy  incitarey  8fc.  Adversus  stimulum  calcesy  sc 
jactarty  to  kick  against  the  goad,  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  2.  28.,  ir^o^  xivr^a  Xax- 
tt^ufy  in  stimulos  ceUeitrare,  Acts,  ix.  5. 

—  And  3.  A  spur,  (CALCAR,  quod  calci  eqttitis  aUigetur  ;  ferratd 
cake  cunctantem  impmebat  eguumy  Sil.  vii.  696.),  used  only  by  riders. 
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Hencef  equo  eakiuria  addtrtf  stdxhrtt  SfC,  AUet  firmu  egtiy  aUtr  eal^ 
earihuf  said  bj  liocraUt  of  £ph5nit  and  Theopompas,  Ctc  AiL  vL  I. 
OraL  ill.  9. 

The  inttrumenU  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses,  were, 
— - 1.  The  bit  or  bridle  ,(FR^NUM,  ^.  -c,  v.  -a),  said  to  have  beeo 
invented  bv  the  LapUkmj  a  people  of  Thessaly,  virg.  Cr.  iii.  1 15^  or 
bj  one  Peiethronius,  Plin.  vii.  56. ;  the  part  which  went  round  the 
ears  was  called  Aurba  ;  that  which  was  put  into  the  mouth,  properly 
the  tftm  or  bit^  Orba,  Fethu ;  sometimes  made  unequal  ana  rough, 
like  a  wolf's  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrm^ 
(tbnax),  Zfo.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  IS.  (durioT  oris  eqmis)y  lb, 
ik  9.  SO,;  hence yr«ita  Lupata,  HoraL  Od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  G.  iii.  208. 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  2.  15. ;  or  Lupi,  [Gr.  Xvicm],  Id,  TrisL  iv.  6.  4.  SiaL 
Achiii.  i.  281.  Frena  it^icertf  coneutere^  acciperej  numdarty  detrahert^ 
iaxaref  Sfc,  Prtttutm  morderty  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  sub- 
jection, Cic.  Fam.  xl.  2S.,  but  in  MartiaL  L  105.  4*  SlaL  Sybf. 
i.  2.  28.,  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars  (mmiiid)^  which 
hung  from  the  horses'  necks ;  and  the  coverings  for  their  bocks  (jttraid) 
were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  279. 

—  2.  The  reins  (HABENiE,  vel  Lord)\  hence  habemas  eorripet^ 

fieUerty  v.  moliriy  to  manage ;  dare,  immitterej  ^funderey  laxare,  per^ 

miikrey  to  let  out ;  adducerey  to  draw  in,  and  ttqoprimerey  Ovid.  Am. 

L  IS.  la 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muszle  (Capistrum)  was  ap- 
plied, Virg.  G.  iii.  188.,  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed  to  it,  as  to 
calves,  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  Ih.  899.,  or  with  a  covering  for  the 
mouth  (Jitcelia) ;  hence  Jhceliis  ecqnstrare  bovesy  to  muzzle,  PUtu 
xviii.  19.,  ^i/u«S;ir,  DeuL  xxv.  4.,  o$  cofuuerey  Senec  Ep.  47.  But  Cb- 
piHrmm  is  also  put  for  any  rope  or  cord ;  hence  viiem  capistro  ctm^ 
strifigerty  to  bind,  ColumelL  iv.  iX).  JumerUa  capistrarey  to  tie  with  a 
halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall,  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  the  chariot  and  the  horses,  was  called 
AURIGA  (i)W«%o<,  qui  iora  tenebat);  or  agitator  (fyArvii),  the  charioteer 
or  driver,  Ovid.  Met*  ii.  S27*  Cic,  Ait,  xiii.  21.  Acad,  iv.  29.;  also 
MoDBRATOR,  LucoH.  viii.  ]  99.  But  these  names  are  applied  chiefly 
to  those  who  contended  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  CaL  54.  Ner.  xxiL  24. 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.)  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  Virg.y  and  always  stood 
upright  m  their  chariots  (insistebant  curribus),  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  Hence 
AURIGA RB  for  currum  regere:  and  Aurigarius,  a  person  who  kept 
chariots  for  running  in  the  Circus,  ^S^tie^.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation  in  which  are  two  stars,  called 
Hjbdi  (the  kids),  above  the  horns  of  Taurus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Ma, 
ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus,  are  the  Hyddes  Cab  tup,  pUtere),  or 
SucuUb  (a  suibus),  Cic  N.  D.  ii.  48.  Plin.  ii.  89.  Gell.  xiii.  9.,  called 
Phtviay  by  Virgil,  JEn.  iii.  516.,  and  Tristes,  by  Horace;  because  at 
their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains,  Od. 
i.  8.  14.;  on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  G,  \.  187.,  ante  genua 
tauriy  Plin.  ii.  41.;  in  caudd  tauri  septem  PLEIADES,  or  VaRGiLiiB, 
the  seven  stars  ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid,  Ep.  xviii.  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agdso  (quijumenta  agebat\  a  person  who 
drove  any  beasts  on  foot,   Virg.  Gf.  i.  273.     But  drivers  were  com- 
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movAj  denominated  from  the  name  of  the  carriage ;  thas,  rhedariu*^ 
plaustrariuSf  &c.  or  of  the  animals  which  threw  it ;  thus,  Mulio^ 
Suet  Ner.  SO.  Senee.  Ep.  87.  MatiiaL  ix.  58.  xii.  2^.^  commonly 
put  for  a  mukteer^  who  drove  mules  of  burden  (muli  ditellarii)^  Mar-^ 
tial.  X.  2.  76.,  as  eqtdso  for  a  person  who  broxe  or  trained  horses 
(equorum  ehmiior,  qui  toluUm  tncedere^  v.  badizare  docdxtt^  to  go  with 
an  ambling  pace,>  under  the  Magister  JSquorumy  the  diief  manager  of 
horses,  Varro,  fhe  horses  of  Alexander  and  Cssar  would  admit  no 
riders  but  themselves,  Curt,  iv.  5.   Plin,  viit.  42.   Dio,  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was  said  sedereprimd 
seiidj  Phsdr.  iii.  6.,  sedere  tenume^  v.  primo  temonCy  i.  e.  in  selldproxiind 
temoni,  Stat  Silv.  i.  2.  144.  Propert  iv.  8.,  and  temone  labiy  v.  excuii, 
to  be  thrown  from  his  seat,  Vtrg.  ^n,  xii.  470.,  sometimes  dressed 
in  red  {canusinaiuSt  i.  e.  veste  CanusH  ctmfectd  induius)^  Suet.  Ner.  SO., 
or  scarlet  (cocco\  Martial,  x.  76. ;  sometimes  he  walked  on  foot,  lAv. 
i.  48.    Dianys.  iv.  39.    Senec,  Ep»  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  eurrum  equotque 
sustinerCf  Cic.  Att  xiii.  21.* ;  when  he  drew  it  back  or  aside,  rHer^ 
quere  ei  avertere,  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  were  said  vM,  or 
portariy  evehiy  or  invehi :  those  carried  in  a  hired  vehicle  (vehiculo 
fneritorio)y  Vectores  :  so  passengers  in  a  ship,  Cic.  NaL  2>.  iii.  37.  S. 
JuvenaL  xii.  6S. ;  but  vector  is  also  put  for  one  who  carries,  Ovid. 
Fast  i.  433.  Fuiminis  vector,  i.  e.  aquiloy  Stat.  Theb.  ix.  855.,  as  vehens 
for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic.  Clar.  Or.  97*  Justin,  xi.  7.  Gell.  v.  6. ; 
so  inveheru,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot,  he  was  said  eurrum  conseendere^ 
ascendere,  inscenderey  et  insiHrey  which  is  usuallv  applied  to  mounting 
on  horseback,  sedtu  in  eurrum  emicarCf  Virg.  xii.  327* ;  when  helped 
up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  in  eurrum  toUi.  The  time  for 
mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver's  moving  his 
rod  or  cracking  his  whip,  JuvenaL  iii.  317. ;  to  dismount,  descendere  v. 
desiHre, 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  ^n.  viii.  666.,  and  decorated  them  with  various  ornaments  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones,  PUn,  xxxiii.  3.  t/u- 
vendU  vii.  125.,  as  the  Persians,  Curt.  iii.  3.  x.  1.  Hence  Ovid.  Met. 
ii.  107. 

OF  THE  CITY.f 

Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills  (eoUes,  montes,  arces,  vel/t^o,  nempe, 
PcUaibiusy   Quirindlisy  AvenHnuSy   CaliuSf  Vtminalisy  ExqtdUnuSy  et 

*  The  dng  which  tliey  put  upon  the  wheel  for  this  purpose  was  called  nifflamen  t 
Jut.  Sat.  TiiL  148.:  — 

Ipse  rotam  stringit  multo  sufflamine  Consul. 

f  The  following  is  Eustace's  description  of  a  view  of  Borne :  —  *'  From  81. 
Peter*s  we  hastened  to  the  Capitol,  and  ascending  the  tower,  seated  ourselves  under 
the  shade  of  its  pinnacle,  and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  view  beneath  and  around  us. 
That  view  was  no  other  than  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Behind  us  the  modem 
town  lay  extended  over  the  Campus  Martius,  and,  spreading  along  the  banks  of  the 
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JanieubrU)  ;  hence  called  ttrbs  SCPTICOLLIS ;  or  Septemgemtna, 
JStaL  SUv.  u  2. 191.  iv.  1.  6^  by  the  Greeks,  ^rroXt^,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
^n*  vi.  784.,  (r.  ii.  535.,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  December, 
called  SsPTiMONTiuM,  Fettus,  Suei.  Dom.  4^,  to  commemorate  the 
addition  of  the  seventh  hill,  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  68.  * 

The  Jamculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius  among 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  though  built  on,  and  fortified  by 
Ancus,  Uv.  i.  33.,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  within 
the  city,  Id.  iL  10.  51.  Dio.  37-  Crdl.  xv.  27.^  although  the  contrary 
is  asserted  by  several  authors,  JSutrop.  i.  5.  The  CoUis  Ce^pUolinus^ 
vel  Tarpeiut^  which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead 
of  it. 

The  Jamculum^  ColUi  HoHuhrumy  and  Vaiicanus  were  afterwards 
addecL 

1.  Mons  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine  Mount, 
f  where  Evander  resided,  when  iEneas  first  landed,]  on  whidi  alone 
Romulus  built,  Liv,  i.  7.{  Here  Augustus  had  his  house}:,  and  the 
succeeding  emperors,  as  Romulus  had  before  [Nero's  golden  house 
was  on  this  lull]  :  Hence  the  Emperor's  house  was  called  PALA- 
TIUM, a  palace,  Suet,  72.    Dio.  liii.  16.     Domds  Palatina,  Suei. 


Tiber,  formed  •  curve  round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  Before  us,  scattered  in  vast 
black  thapelew  roassea  over  the  seven  hills,  and  through  the  intcnrenin|^  valleys, 
arose  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  They  stood  desolate,  amidst  solitude  and  silence, 
witli  groves  of  funereal  cypress  waving  over  them ;  tlic  awful  monuments,  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  generations ;  not  of  men,  but  of  empires.  Immediately  under  our 
eyes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  lay  the  Forum,  lined  with  solitary  columns,  and 
terminated  at  each  end  by  a  triumphal  arch.  Beyond,  and  just  before  us,  rose  the 
Palatine  Mount,  encumbered  wiih  the  substructions  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  and  farther  on,  ascended  the  Cmlian  Mount,  with  the  temple 
of  Paunus  on  its  summit.  On  the  right  was  tlte  Aventine,  spotted  with  heaps  of 
atone  swelling  amidst  its  lonely  vineyards.  To  the  Icfl  the  Esquiline,  with  its  scat- 
tered tombs  and  tottering  aqueducts ;  and  in  the  same  line,  the  Viminal  and  tbe 
Quirinal,  supporting  the  once  magnificent  baths  of  Diocletian.  The  baths  of  Anto- 
ninus, the  temple  of  Minervo,  and  many  a  venerable  fabric  t>earing  on  its  shattered 
form  the  traces  of  destruction,  as  well  as  the  furrows  of  age,  lay  scattered  up  and 
down  the  vast  field ;  while  the  superb  temples  of  St.  John  L4iteran,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiortt  and  Santa  Crocet  arose,  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  solitary 
monuments,  amidst  the  eitensive  waste  of  time  and  of  desolation.  The  ancient 
walls,  a  vast  circumference,  formed  a  frame  of  venerable  aspect,  well  adapted  to  this 
picture  of  ruin,  this  cemetery  of  ages,  Romani  bttstum  pojtulL** —  Vol.  i.  p.  363. 

*  **  The  festlTal  called  Septimontium  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a  time  when 
the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Vinunal  hills  were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome ; 
but  when  the  remainder  of  the  city,  to  the  extent  afterwards  enclosed,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  Aventine,  which  was  and  continued  a  borough,  by  the  wall  of  Servius, 
formed  a  united  civic  community.  It  consisted  of  seven  districts,  which,  as  such, 
liad  each  its  own  holidays  and  sacrifices,  even  in  the  age  of  Tiberius;  Palatium, 
Velia,  Cermalus,  Caelius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  Cispius.  Not  that  every  one  of  these 
placta  had  a  claim  to  be  called  a  hill :  one  unquestionably  (the  Cermalus),  and  per- 
haps  a  second  (Fagutal),  lay  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hilL"  —  Ni^.  i. 
p.  384.     In  tbe  Cermalus  were  tlie  Lupercal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis. 

•f*  •*  The  straw  hut  of  Romulus  was  preserved  by  continual  repairs  down  to  tbe 
time  of  Nero,  as  a  sacred  relic.*'—.  Nieb,  i.  p.  185.  Others  state  this  to  have  been 
on  tbe  Capitoliae.  See  BwHofC$  AnHq,  i.  p.  51. ;  see  also  below,  in  the  account  of 
the  CapitoL 

\  He  inhabited  one  which  had  belonged  to  the  orator  Ilortensius,  and  by  no 
means  conspicuous  for  its  splendour.— -ifi^/.  'Aug,  72. 
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CI*  !?•  Vesp.  25.  /).  15.,  and  in  later  times,  those  who  attended  the 
emperor  were  called  Palatini.  [Caligula  united  this  with  the  Capitol 
by  a  bridge  across  the  Forum.] 

2.  CAPITOLINUS ;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it,  for- 
merly named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  havmg  dwelt  there,  JttsHn* 
xliii.  1.  Virff.  Und.,  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed 
the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv,  i.  11.  Dionys,  ii,  SB.,  to  whom  that 
mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Liv,  i.  33.  * 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  Diony9,  iv. 
26.  [  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  230.],  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name, 
who  was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i.  3. ;  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to 
take  the  omens,  lb,  6.,  therefore  said  not  to  have  been  included  within 
the  Pomariumj  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vitse,  14.,  till  the  time 
of  Claudius,  IhicL  But  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  AbcoS) 
Liv,  i.  33.  t  Dianys,  iii.  43.,  called  also  CoUis  MuRCiua,  from  Murda, 
the  goddess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapd  (saceUum)  on  it,  Festus ; 
Coliis  DiANiE,  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  JStai.  Sih.  ii.  3.  32.,  [built 
by  Servius  TuUius,  Livy,  i.  45.]  and  Remonius,  from  Bemus,  who 
wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there.  X 

4f.  QUIRINALIS  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  a  temple 
of  Romulus,  called  also  QuirvntiSy  which  stood  on  it,  Horat,  Ep,  ii. 
268.  Ovid,  Pcut,  iv.  375.,  or  from  the  Sabines,  who  came  from 
Cures,  and  dwelt  there,  Fesius :  added  to  the  city  by  Servius,  Liv,  i. 
44. ;  called  in  later  times,  Mons  Caballi,  or  CaaallinuSy  \_Mon$e  Ca^ 
vaUoy'\  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there  [by  Sextus  V*,  and  found 
in  the  baths  of  Constantine.]  ^ 

*  **  The  oldest  monument  of  Rome  is  the  prison,  formed  out  of  a  quarry  opened 
in  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  work  of  Ancus.*'  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  303.  The  Tarpeian  rock 
was  a  precipitous  part  of  the  hill,  from  whence  criminals  were  hurled. 

t  "  He  assigned  habitations  tlicre  to  the  Latins  (  U.  C.  119)  from  the  towns  which 
had  been  destroyed  ;  and  this  hill  was  afterwards  the  site  of  what  was  peculiarly  the 
plebeian  city.**  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  355. 

X  Also,  according  to  Virgil,  the  residence  of  Cacus,  and  the  scene  of  Hercules* 
victory  over  him. 

§  "  Incomparably  more  important  was  the  town  on  what  in  early  times  was  called 
the  Agonian  Ilill,  the  town  of  which  the  Capitoline  may  be  considered  as  the  citadel : 
for  the  skirts  of  these  two  hills  met,  where  a  part  of  the  Forum  Ulpium  was  after* 
wards  situated.  If  we  enquire  after  the  particular  name  of  this  town,  1  think  I  may 
assume,  without  scruple,  that  it  was  Quirium ;  for  that  of  its  inhabitants  was  Quirites: 
(according  to  the  analogy  of  Samnium,  Samnis).  Hie  derivation  of  Quintet  from 
Cure*  does  but  badly ;  that  from  quin*  not  at  all :  assuredly,  too,  the  earlier  legend 
described  Numa  as  a  citizen  of  Quirium,  not  of  Cures.  The  latter  name  of  the  hill, 
the  Quirinal,  is  derived  from  that  of  the  town.*'  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  248.  **  When  the 
two  cities  were  united,  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  one  people  liad  been  fostered 
by  intermarriages  and  common  religious  worship,  the  two  towns  agreed  to  have  only 
one  senate,  one  popular  assembly,  and  one  king,  who  was  to  be  chosen  alternately  by 
the  one  people  out  of  the  other.  Henceforward  the  two  nations  were  named  on  aU 
solemn  occasions  as  united,  pojmlia  Romanu*  et  Quiritesj  properly,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  usage  of  combining  such  names  by  mere  juxtaposition,  pojmlus  RomanuM 
Quirilet :  which,  in  later  times,  was  distorted  into  popuius  Romanui  Quiritium.  For 
although,  subsequently,  the  names  Quirites  and  plebeian  were  synonymous,  this 
ought  not  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  the  former  were  properly  the 
Sabine  subjects  of  Tatius.  It  is  easily  explained,  how  the  name  was  transferred  to 
the  plebeians,  who  were  now  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  afier  all  distinction  had 
ceased  between  tlie  Romans  and  the  ancient  Quirites.  By  this  union  Romulus  was 
converted  into  Quirinus :  and  Quirium  probably  became  that  mysterious  Latiii  name 
of  Rome,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  utter.'*— iVeifrt  i.  p.  952, 
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5.  CALIUSy  named  from  Cmlm»  VUmma^  u  Tuscan  leader,  who 
aune  to  the  aatistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines,  with  s 
body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on,  Varr*  L.  £b  it.  8. ; 
added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according  to  Dum^.  iL  50. ;  by  Tulliuf 
Hostilius,  according  to  Uv.  u  SO.  [who  places  the  Curia  Hmtilm 
upon  it]  ;  by  Ancus  Martins,  according  to  Strabo^  t.  p.  2S4>*,  [by  Ser- 
vius  Tidlius,  according  to  Tuscan  annals.  See  Nieb.  L  p.  827*3  ^ 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacii.  Ann.  iv.  65. ;  anciently  called 
QuBRQUBTULANUS,  fVom  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it.  Ibid,  /  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus,  Tadt  Anm.  £▼.  64w 
S%ieL  TiL  48.,  aflerwards  named  Latbramus,  where  the  Popee  long 
resided,  before  they  removed  to  the  Vatican.  [^JmvenaL  x.  17.] 

6.  V1MINALI5,  named  from  the  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew 
there  (vtsMiiato),  Varr.  ibid.  JuvenaL  iiL  71.9  or  Faguta lis,  (from 
Jagif  beeches,)  PUn,  xvL  10. ;  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius, 

?!  EXQUILINUS,  Bxquilia,  vel  EsquUiay  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks  (tMeuiHa)^  which  grew  on  it,  Varro  Z.  X.  it.  S^ 
or  from  watches  kept  there  (excubi4t)y  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  246. ;  added  ta 
the  city  [or  rather  enlarged]  by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv,  L  44w  [Divided 
into  two,  Oppius  and  Cispius.  On  it  was  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina, 
Ovid.  FasL  lii.  247.] 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  built 
on  it,  Virg.  ^$u  vii.  358.  Omd.  FatL  i.  246.,  the  most  favourable 
place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  MaHiaL  iv.  64.  viL  16.  From  its 
sparkling  sands  it  got  the  name  of  Mom  AMtreus,  and  by  oorruptioQ 

MONTORIUS. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  sot  possession  of  it, 
by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  soothsajfers 
(v€Ue$\  Festus ;  or  from  the  predictions  uttered  there,  GftiL  xvi.  17., 
adjoining  to  the  Janiculum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  HoraL 
Od  L  20.,  disliked  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  bad  air  {tnfamU 
acTf  Front  in.),  TaciL  Hist.  ii.  93.,  noted  for  producing  bad  wine,  Mart, 
vi.  92.  xii.  48.  14.,  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where  are  the 
Pope*s  palace,  called  St.  Angeh,  the  Vatican  library,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world*,  and  JSL  Peters  Church,  [or  the  Basilica  Vaticana.]  f 

*  «  The  MSS.  in  this  library  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than  50,000. 

f  <*  The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  the  first  and  noblest  religious  edifice  erected 
bj  Constantina.  It  stood  on  part  of  the  circus  of  Nero^  and  was  supposed  to  occupy 
a  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  numberless  martyrs  exposed  or  slaughtered  in  that 
place  of  public  amusement  by  order  of  the  tyrant.  (TaC'  Ann*  xv.  44.)  AAer 
eleven  centuries  of  glory,  the  walls  of  the  ancient  BasiUca  began  to  give  way,  and 
symptoms  of  approaching  ruin  were  become  so  visible  about  the  year  1450^  that 
Nicholas  V.  conceived  the  project  of  taking  down  the  old  church,  and  erecting  in  its 
•tead  a  new  and  more  extensive  structure.  However,  though  the  work  was  begun, 
yet  it  was  carried  on  with  feebleness  and  uncertainty  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, till  Julius  IL  ascended  the  papal  throne,  and  resumed  the  great  undertaking 
witli  that  deciaion  and  spirit  which  distinguiihcd  all  the  measures  of  his  active  pon- 
tificate. The  walls  of  the  ancient  Basilica  were  taken  down,  and  on  the  18tb  of 
April,  1508,  the  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  vast  pillars  that  support  the  dome, 
was  laid  by  Julius  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  became  such  an  interesting 
occurrence.  From  that  period,  the  work,  tliough  carried  on  with  ardour  and  perse- 
verance, yet  continued,  during  the  space  of  100  years,  to  occupy  the  attention  and 
absorb  the  income    of  eighteen  pontiffs.      The  late  Pius  VI.   built  the  sacristy. 
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b  COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being  originally 

fii  covered  with  gardens,  [as  of  Pompey,  Sallust,  the  emperors,]  SwL 

Ner.  50.,  taken  into  the  city  by  Aurelian  ;  afterwards  called  Pincius, 
from  the  Pinciiy  a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there,  [in  the  time 
of  Constantme*] 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus  were  three,  or  at  most 
four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  was  thirteen  miles  200  paces ;  it  was  divided  by  Augustus  into 
fourteen  tegionesy  wards,  or  quarters,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  [in  the  walls  of  S.  Tullius]  were,  —  1.  Porta 
FLAMINIA,  [now  the  Porta  del  Papdo]  through  which  the  Flami- 
man  road  passed ;  called  also  Flumentana,  because  it  lay  near  the 

Tiber 2.  COLLIN  A  (a  coUibus  Quirinali  ei  Viminahy  called  also 

QUIRINALIS,  Agonexsis  [or  Agonalis]  or  Salaria,  Fesiusy  lAv. 
[iv.  21.]  V.  4L  Tacit.  Hut,  iii.  82.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up, 
Liv.  xxvi.  10.,  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15* 
Cie.Fm.  iv.  9.*— 3.  VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESQUILINA,  anciently 
Metkiy  Labicanoy  vel  Lavuxmay  without  which  criminals  were  punished. 
Plant.  Cos.  ii.  6.  2.  fforat.  Epod.  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  —  5. 
\  N^VIA,  so  called  from  one  Nteviusy  who  possessed  the  grounds  near 

*  it,  Fbrr.  Z.  X.  iv.  34.  —  6.   CARMENTALISf,  throi^  which  the 

Fabii  went,  [who  fell  at  Cremera,]  Liv.  ii.  49.,  from  their  fate  called 
ScBLSRATA,  Festus.ij. — 7.  C  A  PEN  A,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua 
passed. — 8.  Triumphal  is,  through  which  those  who  triumphed  en-* 
tered,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug,  101.,  but  authors  are  not  agreed  where 
it  stood.  § 


I 


and  by  this  neceftsary  appendage,  which  had  till  then  been  wanting,  may  be 
considered  as  having  accomplish^  the  grand  undertaking,  and  given  the  Basilica 
Vaticana  its  full  perfection.  On  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert, 
that  nearly  300  years  elapsed,  and  thirty-five  pontiff's  reigned,  from  the  period  of  the 
commencement  to  that  of  the  termination  of  this  stupendous  fabric.  The  expendi- 
ture must  have  amounted  to  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  St.  Feter*s  and  St.  PauFs  are  as  follow :  — 


St.  Peter's. 

St  Paul's. 

Length 

-  700  feet 

500 

Transept     - 

-  500 

250 

Height 

-  440 

840 

Breadth  of  nave 

-     90 

60 

Height  of  nive 

.  154 

120." 

JEuHace's  Claiu  Touvt  vol.  ii.  cb.  it. 

*  *<  Through  this  also  the  Gauls  entered  Rome :  they  marched  along  the  Vis 
Salaria :  and  the  battle  of  the  Allia  was  fought  near  the  fourteenth  mile  from  Rome, 
according  to  Vibius,  or  the  eleventh,  according  to  Livy  and  Eutropius  "•— J^tiHon. 

t  From  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  at  the  foot  of  the  CapitoL  Virg.  JEn. 
viii.  338. 

\  "All  the  Roman  gates  had  two  arches,  one  for  such  as  were  going  out  of  the 
city,  the  other  for  such  as  were  coming  in :  each  kept  to  his  right  hand :  500  yean 
past  away,  and  no  Roman,  whose  mind  was  swayed  by  the  faith  of  his  ancestors, 
went  out  of  the  city  by  this  gate.  However  near  a  person  lived  to  it,  he  went  round 
to  another.     This  is  the  meaning  of  Ovid's  couplet,  FaH.  ii.  201. : 

Carmenti  ports  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est : 
Ire  per  banc  noli,  quisquis  es:  omen  habet. 

Into  the  town,  through  the  other  arch,  every  body  came  without  scruple ;  as  we  see 
by  the  procession  in  the  second  Punic  war.  Livy,  xxvii.  37."  —  Nieb,  ii,  195. 
•«  This  gate,  from  a  certain  religious  notion,  was  never  shut.**  —  Ibid,  291. 

%  Porta  Tngai^th  through  which  the  three  Horatii  went  against  the  Curiatiiy 


4^  PRJBTORIAN  COHORTS — POIfJEBIUM  SXTKKDKI>.    ^ 

Between  the  Porta  ViminaUsBxid  Esqtdimoj  [or  rather  NometUanoj'] 
without  the  wall>  it  lupposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRi^TO- 
RIAN  cohorts,  or  milUes  Prjbtoriami,  [said  to  have  been  boilt  by 
Tiberius,]  a  bodv  of  troops  instituted  by  Augostiis  to  gmwd  his 
person,  and  called  by  that  name,  in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which 
attended  a  Roman  general  in  battle  (see  p.  SSI.),  composed  of  nine 
cohorts,  Tacit  Amu  iv.  5.  Suet  Aug,  49^  according  to  Dio  CassHW 
of  ten,  Dio.  Iv.  24*.,  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  Ibid.  Sf  Suei.  CaL  45^  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly  frooa 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  TacU.  Ann.  iv.  5.  HUL  i.  84, 
Under  Vitellius  sixteen  Praetorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and  four  to 
guard  the  city,  Id,  HitU  \u  93*  Of  these  last,  Augustus  instituted 
only  three,  Id*  Ann.  iv.  5.* 

Severus  new-modelled  the  Prctorian  bands,  and  increased  them  to 
four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian»  iii.  44w  They  were  com- 
posed of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  frontier, 
Dio.  Ixxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  suppressed  by  Constantino,  and 
their  fbrtified  camp  destroyed,  Aurel.  Victor,  Zosim,  ii.  p.  89.  Pcme- 
ffyrit.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city  (pomariiim  profiBrre) 
who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  f  Tacttus,  however,  ob- 
serves, that  although  several  generals  had  subdued  many  nations,  jtet 
no  one  after  the  kings  assumed  the  right  of  enlarging  the  ponuBrium, 
except  Sylla  [A.  U.  C.  674]  and  Augustus,  [A.  U.  C.  746]  to  the 
time  of  Claudius,  Ann,  xii.  23.  But  other  authors  say,  this  was  done 
also  by  Julius  Caesar,  [A.  U.  C.  720]  Cie.  Att.  xiii.  20.  33.  35.  Dia. 
xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  GelL  xiii.  14s  The  last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian ;(, 
Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  21. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we  can 
only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them,  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  at  four  millions. 


I.iv.  iv.  16.  xxxf.  41.  xl.  51 .     For  •  complete  list  of  the  gates,  ancient  and  modem, 
see  BuHon*i  Jntiq^  i.  p.  101. 

*  Augustus  only  introduced  three  praKorian  cc^rts  into  the  city ;  but  Tiberfos, 
under  the  pretext  of  relieving  Italy  from  the  heavy  burthen  of  miKtary  quarten,  on 
account  of  tJte  seven  cohorts  which  were  stationed  there,  assembled  them  in  a  perma- 
nent camp,  fortified  with  skilful  care,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situation.  The 
praetorian  cohorts  bore,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Turkish  janis- 
saries, vrho  could  at  any  time  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  capital,  demand  the  head  of 
an  obnoxious  vixier,  and  depose  or  murder,  at  pleasure,  an  unpopular  saltan.  In 
vain  did  the  emperors  endeavour  to  reform  them:  the  vices  were  radical,  the  wliole 
system  was  vitiated,  and  any  attempts  at  reformation  generally  cost  those  who  under- 
took it  Uieir  lives. 

f  **  For  430  years  the  limits  of  Rome  continued  tlie  same.  Servius  Tullios  en- 
closed a  space  so  much  larger  than  was  necessary,  that  nobody  thought  of  enlarging 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  till  the  time  of  Sylla.** —  Bitrton'i  ArUif  ef  Rome,  i.  p.  59. 

I  "  Present  accounts  state  the  circumference  of  Rome  to  be  sixteen  Roman  milci. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  walked  rcMind  the  walls  in  three  honrs,  thirty-three  minutes  and  a 
quarter.  I  did  it  myself  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  which  would  lead  roe  to 
conclude  that  it  was  not  more  than  thirteen  English  miles.  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  through  tlie  city,  from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenxo  (  P.  Tiliertina)  on  the  east,  to  the 
Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (near  the  P.  Janiculensis)  on  the  west,  we  shall  find  the  width 
of  the  city  to  be  about  14,500  feet."— ^urion,  i.  p.  75. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ROMANS.  • 

I.  TBMPi/Kt.f    Of  these  the  chief  were, 

L  The  CAPITOL,  so  called  because,  when  the  foundations  of  it 
were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been  found  (caput  OU  vel 
ToH  e9^u$dam)y  with  the  face  entire  (facie  integrd)^  Liv.  i.  S8.  55. 
Dionys.  It.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  viiL  345.  [vowed  and  com- 
menced bv  Tarquinius  Priscus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  victoiy  over  the 
Sabines,  Nieb.  i.  p.  906.]  built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitolme  mount, 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Ib^  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Liv.  iL  8. 1: ; 
burnt  A.  U.  670  [in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla],  rebuilt  by  Sylla, 
and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  675,  [struck  with  lightning  in  A. 
689,]  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70,  Tacit  Hist. 
iii.  7^  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.    At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third 

*  <'  Half  the  eitent  and  magnificence  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Romans 
is  attributable  to  their  knowledge  and  use  of  the  arch,  which  enabled  them  to  make 
small  parallelopipedons  of  burnt  earth  more  extensively  i^iplicable  to  useful  pur> 
poses  Chan  any  other  material  could  be,  trom  the  greater  cost  of  providing  and  pre* 
P^^i^S  i( »  whereas  brick  can,  in  almost  every  place,  be  made  on  the  spot  on  which  it 
is  wanted.  There  is  a  very  false  notion  abroad  as  to  the  richness  of  the  materials 
used  for  building  in  Rome,  induced  by  the  inflated  accounts  of  travellers  and  poets, 
who  attempt  to  disguise  their  ignorance,  or  their  want  of  knowledge  and  taste,  by 
raving  of  Vitnrvian  proportions,  and  marble  temples,  palaces,  and  baths.  Alnsost 
all  the  structures  of  Rome,  ind^,  were  of  brick,  —  their  aqueducts,  their  palaces, 
their  villas,  their  baths,  and  their  temples.  Of  the  present  remains  it  is  only  a  few 
coiunms,  and  their  entablatures,  that  are  of  marble  or  granite,  and  two  or  three 
buildings  of  Travertine  stone  {Lapii  TibuHmut)i  —  all  the  rest  are  brick.  Tba 
Colosseum,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  the  Cloaca  Maiima,  the  temple  of  Manly 
Fortune,  and  the  ancient  bridges  on  the  Tiber,  are  of  Travertine  stone ;  the  remain- 
iog  columns  of  the  more  splendid  temples,  the  internal  columns  and  their  accessories 
of  the  Pantheon,  the  exterior  of  the  imperial  arches,  and  the  cenotaphial  columns  of 
Trsjanus  and  Antoninus,  are  of  marble :  but  the  imperial  mount  of  the  Palatine, 
which  holds  the  ruin  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  is  but  one  mass  of  brick ;  the 
Pantheon,  except  Its  portico  and  internal  columns,  &c.  is  of  brick ;  the  temple  of 
Peace,  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  of  Minerva  Medica,  are  of  brick ;  and  so,  for  the 
most  part,  are  the  walls  of  others,  though  they  may  have  been  faced  with  marble  or 
freestone.  In  most  cases,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  stucco  foitned  the  surface 
which  received  the  decorations.'*  — i?ficyc/optf<fta  BrUannic<h  art.  ArchUecturt. 
<*  In  Italy  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  arches,  and,  whoever  was  the  inventor,  the 
Romans  have  certainly  the  merit  of  bringing  them  into  general  use,  and  of  employ- 
ing them  to  the  most  important  purposes.  A  work  which  is,  with  reason,  considered 
as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  arches,  is  the  conduit  at  Tusculum  near  Rome. 
Next  to  this  noay  be  mentioned  the  arches  found  in  part  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome, 
built  by  Tullius,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
employment  of  arches  at  Rome  till  we  come  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  who  erected 
the  tlieatre  of  Marcellus,  on  the  exterior  of  which  are  rows  of  arches  in  good  preserv- 
ation.**—JSncyd.  Metr,  art.  Arefiiteeture,  p.  ii.  ch.  i. 

f  These  are  computed  at  420.  It  was  customary  to  worship  only  one  god  under 
one  temple.  Marcellus  baring  vowed  one  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  and  intending  to 
place  the  statues  of  both  under  one  roof,  the  pontifices  opposed  it,  urging,  that  if 
lightning  fell  upon  the  building,  or  any  prodigy  should  happen  In  it,  it  would  be  im« 
possible  to  discover  to  which  of  the  two  divinities  expiatory  duties  should  be  paid. 
LUh  xxrii.  S5.  xxix.  11.     Hooke*$  Rott%,  HUi-,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxxv. 

\  **  The  ides  of  September,  on  which  he  had  consecrated  it,  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  for  keeping  account  of  which  a  nail  was  driven  in  there  on  the  samt 
day  of  every  year.**— .Mefr.  i.  p.  438. 
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498  TEMPLES   IN   THE  CAPITOL. 

tinie  [under  Titus],  and  restored  by  Domitian  with  greater  nu^- 
nificence  than  ever,  Suet,  Dom,  5*     A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  stood  ;  as  Liv,  i.  10.  33.  38.  iL  8.,  &c,  and  sometimes  for  the 
temple  itself,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4.,  &c  The  edifice  of  the  Capitol  was 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  200  feet  on  each  side.  It 
contained  three  temples  (tsdesy  iempia^  ceiUe  vel  dMbra)^  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  Dionys*  iv.  61.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  in  the  middle,  whence  he  is  called  Medid  qui  sedei  ade  Dsus, 
Ovid.  PanL  iv.  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  Uv. 
vi.  4s  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  honours  next  to  Jupiter^ 
(Proximos  illif  sc.  Jovi,  tamen  ocmpavii  Pailas  honoreSf  Herat.  Od.  i. 
12.  19.),  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left,  P.  Victor,  in  deter,  Horn, 
Regionis,  viii.  Livy,  however,  places  Juno  first,  iii.  15.  So  Oridy 
TWst  ii.  291. 

Tlie  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strongly  fortified ; 
hence  called  ARX,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  652.  (vel  ab  arceo,  qmd  is  sit 
locus  munitissimus  urhisy  a  quo  facillime  possit  kostis  prohioeri^  Varr. 
L.  L*  iv.  32.  vel  ab  ax;«(,  summus)  ;  Capitolium  ofque  curXf  Liv.  iL  49. 
iii.  15.  [v.  39.  41J,  arx  Capitolii,  Flor.  iii.  21.  •  The  ascent  to  the 
Capitol  from  the  Forum  was  by  100  steps  [supported  by  100  pillars]. 
Tacit,  Hist,  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  (S.  It  was  most  magnificently  adorned; 
the  very  gilding  f  of  it  [by  Domitian]  is  said  to  have  cost  12,000 
talents,  i.e.  £1,976,250,  Plutarch,  in  Pcplicy  hence  called  Ad rea, 
Virg.  ib.  iii.  48.,  and  Fulgens,  Herat.  Od,  iii.  3. 43.  The  gates  were 
of  brass,  Liv.  x.  23.,  and  the  tiles  gilt,  Plin,  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the  name 
of  Capitol.  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Sil.  267.  GeU.  xvi.  13.  PlauL  Cure  ii. 
2.  19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  temples  of  Terminus,  Liv.  i.  54.  (see 
p.  247.)  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id,  iv.  20.  N^.  Att  20.  J,  Scc^  Casa 
Jfomuli,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw,  Liv.  v.  53. 
Senec,  Helv.  9.  Vitruv.  li,  1.,  near  the  Curia  Calabroy  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  1.     Senec  Contr.  i.  6.     Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183.    [Virg.  ^n.  viii.  654.] 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or  sanctuary, 
Liv,  i.  8.,  which  Romulus  opened  (see  p.  41.)  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  842.  ii.  761.  Stat,  Theb.  xii.  498. 
Zav.  xxxv.  51.    Cic.  Verr.  i,  33.    Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  14.  $ 


*  "  The  Capitoline  Ilill  had  two  summits,  which  are  still  very  perceptible ;  dis- 
tinguished formerly  by  the  terms  Arx  and  CapUoHum-  Tlie  former  was  on  the 
southern  side,  and  tlie  higher  of  the  two,  facing  the  river,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  Mount  Aventine.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  stood  upon  it;  and  it  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Caprino.  That  which  was  more  peculiarly  styled 
Capitolium,  and  faced  the  north,  contained  a  more  ample  space  than  the  other.  The 
principal  temple  upon  it  was  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius."—  BurioH*i  Antiq.  i.  p.  ]06. 
'*  The  Intermontium,  or  space  between  the  two  summits,  was  the  spot  where  Boma- 
lus  opened  the  Asylum."  —  Ibid.  116. 

f  It  was  first  gilt  in  the  censorship  of  Mummius,  A.  U.  613,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage. 

\  Of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  Augustus  as  a  monument  of  his  preserration  firom 
a  thunderbolt  that  fell  near  biui ;  also  of  Concord,  built  by  Camillus. 

§  *<  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  was  the  ^quimclium,  the  site  of  the  house  of 
8p.  Malius.     (Livy,  iv.  16.)'* — I^b.  ii.  p.  419. 
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2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa  ♦,  son-in-law  to  Augustus 
[about  30  B.  C,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  in  memory  of  Augustus's 
victory  over  Antony],  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plifu  xxxvi. 
15.,  or  to  Mars  and  Venus^  Dio,  liii.  27.,  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all 
the  gods  (see  p.  274.)  [altered  by  Domitian],  repaired  by  Adrian, 
Spartian,  19.,  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  saints,  A.  D.  607>  now  called  the  Rotundoy  from  its  round 
figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth.  The 
roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being  left  here  and  there  for  the 
greater  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  onlv  an  opening  in  the  top 
for  the  admission  of  light,  of  about  25  feet  diameter,  llie  walls  on 
the  inside  are  either  solid  marble  or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the 
outside  was  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver  plates, 
but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass,  of  extraor- 
dinary work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps, 
but  now  they  go  down  as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much 
raised  by  the  demolition  of  houses.  [P/m.  xxxiv.  S.  xxxvi.  5.]  f 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Suet,  Aug,  29.  VelL  it.  81.,  in  which  was  a  public  library,  Hor„  Ep.  L 
3.  17.,  where  authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  compo- 
sitions. Id,  Sal,  i.  10.  38.,  sitting  in  full  dress,  Pers,  i.  15.,  sometimes 
before  select  Judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits. 
The  poets  were  then  said  committiy  to  be  contrasted  or  matched,  Suei, 
Aug,  89.  Juvenal,  vi.  435.,  as  combatants.  Suet,  Aug.  45.,  and  the 
reciters,  eomnwUere  cpera^  Suet.  CL  4  Hence  Caligula  said  of  Se- 
neca, that  he  only  composed  Commissionss,  showy  declamations^ 
Suet.  CI.  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose  by 
Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athenjeum,  AureL  Vict. 
-~  CapitoL  in  Gardiim.  3.   Pertinac.  1 1. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite  their 
works.  Dialog,  de  Orat.  9.,  who  commonly  received  them  with  accla- 
mations, Plin.JSp,n.  14.,  thus,  BENE,  pulchrd,  belle,  euge ;  NoN 
POTEST  MELIUS,  Cic.  Chat.  iii.  26.  Horat,  Art,  P.  428.,  Pers.  \.  49. 
84.  SopHos,  i.  e.  sapienter  (<rofw<,)  scite,  docte.  Mart.  i.  4.  7. — 50.  37* 
—  67.4.  —  77.9.  [iii.  44.  vi.  48.],  and  sometimes  expressed  their 
fondness  for  the  author  by  kissing  him,  MartiaL  i.  4.  7*  et  77.  14. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  states,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  EphSsus, 

*  According  to  some  aDtiquaries,  the  body  of  the  Pantheon  is  of  republicau  trehi- 
lecture,  and  the  portico  alone  the  work  of  Agrippa. 

f  '*  The  proportions  of  this  temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro. 
duced  ;  its  height  (144  feet)  being  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  its  dome  not  an  oval, 
but  an  eiact  hemisphere.  The  pillars,  pilasters,  and  marble  lining  remain  nearly  aa 
they  were  placed  by  Sevems,  (who  repaired  it  about  the  year  SOS).  It  was  plun- 
dered of  part  of  its  bronse  ornaments,  among  which  some  authors  rank  its  brasen 
doors,  by  Genseric,  the  Vandal  monarch  of  Africa,  and  afterwards  more  completely 
stripped  of  all  its  metal  decorations  by  Constantine,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius»  in  tha 
7th  century."  —  Eustace* i  Claukal  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.  See  Burton* $  Antiq,  ef 
Borne,  i.  p.  166. 
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which  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Greek  states  in  Aaia,  Ztr« 
i.  «.• 

5*  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa  (index  bdli  alpacis^  witb 
two  brasen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war,  and  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  Liv.  L  la  VeL  ii.  ^S.  Plin.  34.  7.  Sert.  in  Virg,l 
294.  vii.  607m  ihut  only  once  during  the  republic^  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529,  IHcL  thrice  by  Augustus  (Janum  Qm- 
rhmrn^  i.e.  Templum  Jani  belli  potentis,  ter  chusiiy  Suet.  Aug.  22^ 
Janmm  Qntrtnt,  Hor.  Od.  It.  15.  9.),  first  afler  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  Dio.  IL  20^  a 
second  time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  729,  2>to.  liii.  26. ;  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this  temple  to 
have  been  biiUt  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  r^uma ;  hence  thev 
take  Jamut  Qmrmi  for  the  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Romulus,  MacroL 
Sol  i.9.i 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459,  Liv*  x.  46., 
and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio,  liv.  19.  ^ 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn^  J%moy  Maart^  Venus,  Mmeroa,  Nignhtne, 
Spe.  of  Fcrtune^  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Concord  [of  which 
there  were  five,  Honour,  Virtue,  Hens'],  Peace^  &c.  [  Otid*  FoaL  i. 

636.  709.]  J 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Augfusti, 
Suet.  Aug.  29.    Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.    Dio  says,  in  the  Capitol,  liv.  8^ 


*  **  Thif  temple,  and  that  of  Julius  Caraar,  are  pomted  out  at  the  obitf  i 
for  tlavet  at  Rome.  *'  —  Blmr,  p.  S8. 

f  *'  Wben  the  two  cities  (QuiHum  and  Roma)  were  united  on  teims  of  cquaUty, 
thejr  built  the  double  Janut,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Palatium, 
wkb  a  door  looking  toward  each  city,  as  the  gate  of  the  double  barrier  wliich  separ- 
ated their  liberties :  open  in  time  of  war,  that  succour  might  pass  from  die  one  to  the 
other ;  shut  during  peace  ;  whether  for  the  purpose  of  not  allowing  unnsUicted  a- 
tercourte,  out  of  which  feuds  might  arise,  or  as  a  symbol  of  distioctioD  in  onioii.*' 
.—  ^106.  L  p.  85a     See  OvitL  Fast.  i.  S89. 

^  Also  one  to  the  Sun,  b^  Aurelian ;  of  which  the  pillars  that  supported  the  portal 
were  nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  of  the  whitest  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order. 

§  •<  The  temple  of  Peace  was  probably  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  is  ranked  by 
Pliny  among  the  noblest  edifices  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  have  answered  the  pui^ 
poset  of  a  museum,  and  to  have  been  the  general  repository  of  the  various  atatues 
and  paintings  collected  by  Vespasian  and  the  Flavian  family.  The  sacred  spoils  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  its  decorations,  and  numberless  masterpieces 
of  sculpture,  to  several  of  which  Pliny  alludes,  were  ranged  around  it;  so  that,  if 
we  may  believe  Josephus,  it  comprised  in  one  grand  collection  all  the  wonders  of  art, 
which  bad  formerly  been  dispersed  over  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  A  library 
formed  part  of  its  furniture,  enriched  probably  by  the  numberless  manuscripts  which 
Vespasian  and  Titus  might  have  collected  in  the  eastern  provinces.  It  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  tlie  reign  of  Commodus.  It  had  been  erected  by  Vespasian  as  an 
omen  and  pledge  of  that  general  peace  which  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  deatli  of  that  prince.  Its  de- 
■Cruction,  occasioned  by  an  invisible  and  unknown  agent,  was  ascribed  to  diviae 
wngeance,  and  considered  as  a  portent  that  announced  war  and  disaster.  This 
appf^bension  was  increased  by  the  extent  of  the  conflagration,  which  reached  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  consumed  that  cradle  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  for  the  first  time 
exposed  the  Palladium  itself  to  the  gase  of  the  profane.  (Herodian-  i.  14.)  These 
prewntaments  of  disaster  were  unfortunately  justified  by  the  event ;  and  the  fall  of 
the  temple  of  Peace  was  followed  by  centuries  of  war,  rebellion,  and  convulsion,**  — 
Eustace,  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 
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by  a  mtstake,  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In  this  temple 
were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly  tliose  which  the  Par- 
thians  took  A*om  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701 »  ZHo.  xl.  27v 
and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthian  kbg,  afterwards  restored  to  Aup 
gustus,  Id.  liii.  2S.,  together  with  the  captives,  Id,  liv.  8.  VelL  it*  91. 
Just.  xlii.  5.  Plor.  iv.  12*  JBtOrop.  vii.  5. ;  Suetonius,  Auff.  21.,  and 
Tacitus,  Annai.iu  1.,  say,  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages. —>  No 
event  in  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this ;  and  on 
account  of  nothing  did  he  value  himself  more,  than  that  he  had  re^ 
covered,  without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  so 
many  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  former 
commanders.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  HoraL  CkL  iv.  15.  6« 
Bp.  i.  18.  56.  Ovid.  Trist  ii.  227.  Fast-  vi.  465.  Virg.  JSn.  viL  606., 
and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a 
stone,  found  at  Anct/ra,  now  Angouri  m  Phrygia  (in  hpuk  Ancyrano)^ 
are  these  words :  Parthos  trium  exbrcituum  romanorum,  ^i.  e* 
of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio.  xl.  21.,  and  fiitner, 
lb.  24.,  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Oppius  Statianus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Antony,  Id.  xlix.  25.)  spolia  et  sign  a  remitters 

MIHI,  SUPPLICBSQUE  AMICITIAM  POPULI  ROMANI  PETBRE  COE6I ;  and 

on  several  coins  the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees  delivering  a 
military  standard  to  Augustus,  with  this  inscription,  Civib.  et  8Igk. 

MILIT.  A.  PaRTHIS.  RECBP,  vd  RESTIT.  vd  RECUP. 

II.  Theatres,  see  p.  31 1.,  amphitheatres,  see  p.  SOI.,  and  places  for 
exercise  or  amusement. 

ODEUM,  {vbtXov,  from  4^u,  cano,)  a  building  where  musicians  and 
actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselves,  before  appearing 
on  the  stage,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  Suet.  Dom.  5. 

NYMPH^UM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the  nytnphs, 
and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and  waterfalls,  which 
afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness ;  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.,  long  of  being  introdoced  at  Rome, 
Capitol.  Gord.  32.,  unless  we  suppose  it  the  same  with  the  temple  di 
the  nymphs  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Mil.  27-   Arusp.  27. 

ClKCi.  The  Circus  Maximus,  see  p.  293.  Circus  Flaminiu^, 
laid  out  by  one  Flaminius ;  called  also  ApotUnariSf  from  a  temple  of 
Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  54.  63. ;  used  not  only  for  the  celebration  of 
games,  but  also  for  making  harangues  to  the  people,  Cic.  past  Red.  m 
Sen.  6.    Suet.  14. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and 
fortune-tellers  (scfrtil^ffi,)  jugglers  {pnestigiatoresy)  &&,  hence  called 
FALL  AX,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors  Nero,  Tmnt.  Ann. 
xiv.  14.,  Caracalla,  Heligobalus,  &c.* 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Cirei,  for  the  running  of 
men  and  horses.  Suet.  Cos.  39.  Zhm.  5.  Hippodr6mi,  places  for 
the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3.  27.,  also  laid 
out  for  private  use,  Martial,  xii.  50.,  especially  in  country  villas,  PHn. 

*  Also  by  private  individnals ;  as  the  one  anneied  to  the  house  of  Salluat  the 
historian,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible  near  the  Salarian  gate.  The  dreitt 
in  the  Via  Appia,  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  erecte  itwell  described  in  tbe 
work  by  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess. 
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JSp.  ▼•  6b ;  but  here  tome  read,  ffypodrdmuiy  a  shady  or  covered  walk, 
wnich  indeed  teems  to  be  meant,  as  Sidon,  Ep,  ii.  2. 

PALESTRiC,  GYMNASIA,  ei  XYSTI,  places  for  exerciaiDg  the 
AihkUe,  see  p.  297>  298^  or  pancraHasUBy  who  both  wrestled  aiMl 
boxed,  qui  pancratio  certabant^  i.  e.  omnihut  viribus,  (vAr  nfmrHf) 
Smeo.  Ben.  y.  3.     GeiL  iii.  15.  xiii.  27.     Quinctil.  9. 

These  places  were  chieBy  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS,  a  large 
plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  performed  their  ex- 
ercises, anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins ;  hence  called  Svperbi 
RBGI8  AOKR,  JuvenoL  vi.  523. ;  and  aAer  their  expulsion,  consecrated 
to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  5.;  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Horat 
Od.  iii.  1.  la  Cic  CaLl  5.  Off.  i.  29. :  put  for  the  Cbmtliaheld  there, 
CVc  OraL  iiL  42. ;  hence  fan  domina  comply  Cic.  Pis.  2. ;  or  for  the 
votes;  lience  venaiit  compute  i.e.  suffragia^  Lucan.  i.  ISOi,  Ckmipi 
notOf  a  repulse,  VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  14. ;  or  for  any  thing  in  which  a 
person  exercises  himself:  hence  iatissimui  dicendi  compute  in  quo 
Ikmi  onUori  vagari  Uberi,  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic.  Off.  i.  18. 
Aoad.  iv.  35.  Campus  in  quo  excurrere  virtuSf  cognotcique  pt^ssiiy 
Cic  Mur.  8.  ♦ 

NAUMACHI^^  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  circus  ;  vbtus,  i.  e.  NawnacMa  Circi  Maacimij 
Suet  Tit  7. ;  Auousti  t>  Id.  43.  Tib.  72.;  Domitiani,  LL  5.  Mar- 
tial. Sped.  28.  These  fights  were  exhibited  also  in  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre.  Ibid.    See  p.  299. 

III.  CURIAE,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Curia  met 
to  perform  divine  service,  Varro  de  L.L.  iv.  32.,  see  p.  1.,  or  where 
the  senate  assembled  (Sbnacula),  p.  9. 

IV.  FOR  A,  public  places. Of  these  the  chief  was  FORUM 

RoMANUM,  Varus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large,  oblong,  open  space  {,  be- 
tween the  Capitoline  and  P^atine  hills,  now  the  cow-market  [_campo 
vocctno],  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice 
was  administered,  and  public  business  transacted,  see  p.  79.  112.,  &c. 
instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  50.,  and  surrounded  with  porticos, 
shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  Liv.  i.  35.  These  shops 
were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers  (argentarii)^  hence  called  Argen- 
TARiiE,  sc.  taberruBf  Liv.  xxvi.  11.,  veterss,  Pkiut  Cure  iv.  1.  19.; 
hence  ratio  pecuniarumy  mue  in  faro  versatur^  the  state  of  money 
matters,  Cic.  ManiL  7. ;  ^em  defaro  toUere,  to  destroy  public  credit, 
Cic.  Bull.  i.  8. ;  in  faro  versariy  to  trade.  Id.  Flacc.  29. ;  faro  cedere^ 
to  become  bankrupt,  Sen.  Ben.  iv.  39.,  vel  in  faro  eum  non  habere^ 
Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.;  but  defaro  decedere,  not  to  appear  in  public^ 
A^  AtL  10. ;  m  faro  esse,  to  be  engaged  in  public  business.  Id.  Cat, 
l.y  vel  dare  operamfaroy  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4.  22. ;  fari  tabes,  the  rage  of 

*  In  the  Campus  Msitiut  Btood  the  temple  of  Jutunm,  by  the  jt^ua  Virgo^ 
which  AgrippA  bad  brought  thither ;  also  the  Terenturo,  where  wm  an  alur 
of  Dis  and  Proserpine,  at  which  secular  games  were  celebrated.  Keightley  on  Ovid, 
FaU.  i.  464.  501.  In  Uie  reign  of  Augustus,  a  great  part  of  the  Campus  Martius 
was  enclosed  and  occupied  by  public  buildings,  more  especiaUy  by  the  great  works 
of  Agrippa. 

f  This  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  1800  feet  in  length  and  200 
in  width,  so  that  thirty  ships  of  war  could  engage  in  it. 

\  In  length  705  feet,  in  width  470,  according  to  Burton,  i.  p.  204. 
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litigation^  Tacil.  Antu  xi.  6. ;  in  aHenofaro  litigwrey  to  follow  a  busineBS 
one  does  not  understand,  Martial,  Pr€^,  xii.  * 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  balls,  called  BASILICA, 
where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  business  be  trans- 
acted [as  in  the  Exchange  of  modern  times],  see  p.  113.,  not  used  in 
early  times,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.,  adorned  with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic, 
Verr.  iv.  3.  v.  58.  Au.  iv.  16.  [xi.  29.]  >  afterwards  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  \_Tac.  Ann.  iii.  72.] 

The  Forum  was  fdtogether  surrounded  by  arched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Mars}yis,  vel  -a,  HoraJU  Sat  i.  6. 
120.,  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and  being 
vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv,  xxxviii.  13.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  707* 
Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Forum,  to  deter  unjust  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic  Julius  Caesar  added 
another,  the  area  of  which  cost  If.  S.  milUes^  Le.  £807,291 :  13 :  4, 
Suet  JuL  26.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.,  and  Augustus  a  third.  Id.  xxix. 
31  .f  Hence  trina  fora,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12.  24.  Senec.de  Ira,  iL  9. 
Triplex  forum,  Martial,  iii.  38.  4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forum,  which  was  finished  by  Nerva,  and 
named,  from  him,  FORUM  NERViE,  Su^  Dam.  5.,  caUed  also 
Transitorium,  because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to  the 
other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellin.  xvi.  6.  GelL 
xiii.  23.  t 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market  places,  where  certain 
commodities  were  sold ;  thus.  Forum  BOARIUM,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  Festus,  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull,  Tacit,  xii.  24^ 
adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  477. ;  Suarium, 
the  swine-market ;  PISC ARIUM,  the  fish-market ;  Olitorium,  the 
green-market  [^Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49.]  ;  Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry 
and  confections  were  sold ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the 
Tiber.    When  joined  together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  Ma^ 

*  ^  Sometimes  tbe  extraordinary  luxury  was  practised  of  covering  it  with  awnings. 
Ciesar  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  tbe  Forum  and  the  Via  Sacra,  from  hia  own 
bouse  to  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  This  was  during  his  dictatorship,  and  when  be 
wished  to  amuse  the  people  with  games.  (  P/tn.  xix.  6. )  Marcellus  did  so,  to  make 
it  more  wholesome  for  tijose  engaged  in  lawsuits.*'  —  Burlout  i.  p.  207. 

"t*  "  The  Forum  of  Augustus  was  lined  on  each  side  by  a  portico,  and  terminated 
by  tbe  temple  of  Mars  Bis  Ultor.  Under  tbe  porticos,  on  one  side,  stood  in  bronse 
tbe  Latin  and  Roman  kings,  from  ^neas  down  to  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  on  the 
other  were  ranged  the  Roman  heroes,  all  in  triumphal  robes.  On  the  base  of  each 
statue  was  inscribed  the  history  of  the  person  whom  it  represented.  In  tbe  centre 
rose  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug.  xxxi.)*'  —  Euitace*s  Classical  Tour, 
Hi.  p.  184. 

f  **  This  forum  consisted  of  four  porticos,  supported  by  pillars  of  tbe  most  beauti- 
ful marble :  tbe  roof  of  tbe  porticos  rested  on  braxen  beams,  and  was  covered  wifb 
brasen  plates ;  it  was  adorned  with  statues  and  chariots,  all  of  brass  gilt :  the  pave- 
ment was  of  variegated  marble.  The  entrance  was  at  one  end,  by  a  triumphal  arch ; 
at  the  other,  and  opposite,  was  a  temple ;  on  one  side  a  l)asilica,  on  the  other  a  pub- 
lic library  :  in  the  centre  rose  the  celebrated  column,  crowned  with  the  colossal  statue 
of  Tngan.  Apollodorus  was  the  architect  of  this  wonderful  pile,"  «—  Eustace^  Hk 
p.  186. 
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•rffag,  whose  hoose  had  stood  tfiere,   Varr.  deL.JLW.  SS.    Those 

who  frequented  this  |dace  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Emu  u.  2.  25. 

V.  PORTICUS,  or  piaxzas,  [colofmades,  or  doisters^]  mett  amoDg 
the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  city.  Thcnr  took  their  names  eitlier 
#om  the  edifices  to  which  thejr  were  annexe<C  ss  P&rtitu»  Oomemndut, 
ApoUimSf  Qiftrmi,  HercnU*^  Tkealri,  Cirti,  AmphiAeatfij  Sce^  or  from 
the  builders  of  them,  as  Porticus  Pompeia,  Lnfia,  Octavioj  Agnppet, 
[Hor.  Epist.  L  6.  26.  MmmOa,  Cic  PhU.  iL  34.]  &c  used  chiefly  for 
walkiag  m,  or  riding  under  covert,  Otid.  Art*  Am.  i.  67*  Cie.  bom, 
44-.    See  p.  983. 

In  porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes  held, 
Appian,  BeiL  CVv.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels^  pictures, 
or  the  like,  exposed  tlieir  goods. 

Upon  a  sodden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the  tiieatre, 
Vkruv.  T.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in  porticos,  TmdL 
HisL  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  works,  JuvemaL  L  12^  philo- 
sophers used  to  dispute,  Ctc.  Orai.  ii.  20.  Pritpert  ii.  33. 45.,  parti- 
cularly the  Stoics,  whence  their  name,  (from  moty  poriicmSy)  b^aiuse 
2^no,  the  founder  of  that  sect,  taught  his  scholars  in  a  portico  at 
Athens,  called  Peeeiky  (irt»N»Xs),  varioy  pictOy)  adorned  with  9atum$ 
pictures,  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  CVc.  3htr.  29. 
Pers,  fii.  53.  Nim.  Miii,  6.  So  Ckrysippi  portkusy  the  school  o^  HaraL 
iS^ii.  3.  44.     See  p.  383. 

Porticos  were  generally  paved  (  pavimeniaUB)y  Cic.  Dom.  44.  Q.  FV. 
iiL  1.,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Smtec  Ep.  115.,  and  adorned  with 
statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Triit.  iii.  1.  59.  Prvptrt.  iL  23.  5.  Stiet 
Aug.  31  • 

VI.  COLUMN-^,  («rr?x«»,  vel  o-tiJx»i,)  columns  or  pillars,  pn^>erly 
denote  the  props  or  supports  (fulcra)  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  «*  of 
the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends  (cohtmcH) ;  but  this 
term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  espe- 
cmlly  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also  to  those  structures  which 
support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a  statue,  a  ^lobe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  m  a  knowledge  ai  the  dif- 
ferent form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated,  from  the  five  different  orders 
of  architecture,  Doricy  JUmicy  CorifUkioHy  Tuscany  and  Cang^osiiey  i.  e. 
composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base,  (basisy  Plin.  xxxvi.  23. 
s.  56>}  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  tlie  height  of  the  diameter 
of  the  column.  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it  stands  is  called  its 
pedestal,  {stylohiUeSy  vel  -to,)  the  top,  its  chapiter  or  capital,  (episi^ 
iiumy  captU  vel  capUulwny)  and  the  straight  part  its  shafl  (sctqms). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  nono,ur  of  great  men,  and 
to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  PHn.  xxxiv.  5.  Thus,  Columna 
JENEA,  a  brazen  pillar  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins  was  written, 
lAv.  ii.  33. ;  Columna  rostrata,  a  column  adorned  with  figia-es  of 
ships,  in  honour  of  Duiiius,  in  the  Forum  (see  p.  339.),  of  white 
marble,  SiL  vi.  663.,  still  remaining  with  its  inscription ;  another  in 
the  Capitol,  erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  consul,  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  Lw.  xJii.  20.,  in  honour  of  Caesar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of 
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Nttmidian  marble  near  twenty  feet  high,  SuH*  JuL  86.9  of  Galbet  AL 
G.2S. 

But  the  most  remarki^le  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius. 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  bis  ForuMf  [  A«  IX 
115,]  composed  of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble^  but  socuri^ 
ously  cemented  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet,  accord- 
ing to  £utropius  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the  inside  185  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows  for  the  admission  of  light.* 

The  whole  pillar  is  encrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are  represented 
the  warlike  exploits  of  that  emperor  and  his  army,  particularly*iii 
Dacia*  On  the  top  was  a  colossus  of  Trajan,  holding  in  his  lefl  hand 
a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes 
were  put :  but  Eutropius  aflirms  that  his  ashes  were  deposited  under 
the  pillar,  viiu  5.f 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  [A.  D. 
174]  after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  aseent  206» 
the  windows  56.  %  '^^  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are  much  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the  work  greatly  in* 
ferior.  § 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sextos  V.,  instead  of  the 
statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected 
on  Trajan's  pillar,  ^id  of  Paul  on  that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  houses  with 
pillars,  Cic.  Ver.  i.  65.y  &c.  Hanzi.  Od.iu  18.4.  Juven*riu  182.,  and 
placing  statues  between  them  (in  intercolumnm)^  CiCw  Verr.  i.  19-»  as 
in  temples,  Ov.  TVist,  iii.  1.  61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Columnarium» 
Cie.  An.  xiii.  6.    Gts.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  S2. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum  called  Cokanna  M^einOf  from  C. 
Msnius,  who,  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U.  417,  placed  the 
brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal  in  the  Forum^  from  which 
speeches  were  made  to  the  people ;  hence  called  ROSTRA.  See  p.  74w 
J^^  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts,  used  to 

*  The  roost  recent  account,  by  Burgess  {Topography  and  Anliq.  of  Rome,  ii.  H*)« 
states  the  pillar  to  be  composed  of  34  pieces  of  marble,  the  steps  to  be  184,  the 
windows  or  loop-holes  42. 

f  Trajan  di^  at  Seleuda,  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  hii  reign ;  so  that  be  never 
saw  the  column  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  him. 

\  According  to  Burgess,  the  height  is  168  feet,  the  diameter  being  11^;  of 
windows,  only  42  are  now  counted ;  and  for  the  2016  steps,  we  have  at  present  ]  90. 
It  is  composed  of  28  pieces  of  white  marble.  The  number  of  106  steps,  as  in  for- 
mer editions  of  Adam,  appears  to  have  been  a  typographical  error. 

$  <'  If  we  follow  the  inscription  upon  the  base,  we  should  believe  this  pillar  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  But  this  inscriptiom  is  modem 
and  erroneous,  having  been  placed  there  by  Sextus  V.,  who  repaired  the  whole 
column,  and  particularly  the  base.  It  »  now  universally  agreed,  that  the  pillar  was 
erected  to  M.  Aurelius  by  the  senate.  An  ancient  inscription  found  near  this  place, 
besides  proving  this  point,  informs  us  also  that  tlie  pillar  was  called  Centenarid^  We 
may  add,  that  die  bas  reliefs  are  entirely  devoted  to  tbe  exptoht  of  M.  AureKus."  -^ 
JBuiion,  i.  p.  198.     See  Burgess's  Topogiraphy  and  ArUiq*  of  Rome ^  n,  p.  78. 
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be  punished,  Cie.  ChtenL  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle  persons,  who 
used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called  Columnarii,  Cic.  Fawu 
vitL  %  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  Basira  and  courts  of  justice 
were  called  Subrostrani,  Ctc  Fam.  viii.  1.,  and  Subbasii:.icarii, 
PlawL  Capt,  iv.  2.  35^  comprehended  in  the  T\urha  JbrentUy  or  pieb$ 
urbanOf  which  Cicero  of\en  mentions.* 

VII.  AUCUS  TRIUMPH  ALES,  arches  erected  in  hoDour  of  il- 
lustrious  generak,  who  had  gained  signal  victories  in  war,  Z>»9.  xlix. 
15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.,  several  of  which  are  still  standing.  They  were  at 
first  very  simple,  built  of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  of  a  semicircular 
figure ;  hence  called  Formicbs  by  Cicero,  Verr,  i.  7.  ii.  63. ;  but  af- 
terwards more  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square 
figure,  with  a  larse  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ooes  on 
each  side,  adorned  with  colunms  and  statues,  and  various  figures  done 
in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate  hung  little  winged  images  of 
Victory,  with  crowns  in  their  liands,  which,  when  let  down,  they  put 
on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph.  This  magnificence 
began  under  the  first  emperors ;  hence  Pliny  calls  it  Novicium  ik- 
VBNTUM,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  12.  f 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of  victory  (a  r^mr^, 

fuga) ;  erected  {potUa  vel  siahUa)  usually  in  the  place  where  it  was 
gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inscription,  Firy. 
jEn.  xL  5.  iiL  288.  OvitL  Art.  Am.  u.  744.  Tacii.  Anm.  iL  22.  Curt 
vii.  7.  viiL  1. ;  used  chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a 
trophy,  decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  enemy,  StoL  ThA.  ii.  707.  Jue.  x.  133.  Those  who 
erected  metal  or  stone  were  held  in  detestation  by  the  other  states, 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  23.,  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed, 
to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Pluiareh.  Queett 
Bam.  36.  Diod.  Sic.  13. 

*  Obiliski.  "  Few  monuments,  which  the  ingenuity  or  pride  of  man  has 
produced,  have  existed  so  long  as  the  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Rome.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regret,  in  exploring  this  city,  that  there  are  so  few  remains  of  the  republic ; 
but  these  obelisks  carry  us  back  to  a  period  far  more  remote,  to  the  age  of  Sesostris 
and  Sothis,  upwards  of  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Augustus  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  transporting  these  immense  blocks  to  Rome:  he  was 
imitated  by  Caligula,  Coostanlius,  and  others ;  and  they  were  generally  erected  in 
some  circus.  They  have  all  subsequently  been  removed,  and  placed  in  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  city,  by  different  popes.  Kircher  reckons  twelve  in  all.  The  loliiest 
u  that  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran.  P.  Victor  calls  it  1 32  feet  high.  It  is  of  one 
solid  piece  of  red  granite,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics." -.-^ur^on*!  AnUq-t  i. 
p.  255. 

f  <*  The  oldest  triumphal  arch  now  existing  at  Rome,  if  we  except  the  doubtful 
monument  of  Drusus,  is  tlie  arch  of  Titus ;  and,  as  a  proof  and  illustration  of  the 
most  important  event  in  the  Jewish  history,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  interesting 
object  of  antiquity  in  the  world :  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
{Dan,  ix.  27.  St,  LtJce,  xxi.  20 — 25.),  and  a  standing  monument  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  time  the  unconscious  senate  erected  this  trophy  in 
honour  of  the  decrees  of  Providence.  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  must  equally  feel  an 
interest,  and  linger  near  the  ruin  which  brings  before  their  eyes  the  woful  history  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.**  —  Burgess's  TojMgravfii/t  S-c,  of  Rome fi-  p.  282.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Colosseum  to  the 
Forum. 
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Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Floras  says, 
never  msulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called  any  monuments  of 
a  victoiT  by  that  name,  Cie,  Arch.  7.  Dom,  87.  Pis^  38.  Pliru  Paneg^ 
59.  Plin,  Nat,  HisL  ill  3.  s.  4.  20.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree  with  a 
cross  piece  oi  wood  on  the  top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils 
of  Acron,  king  of  the  Csninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  rpowaSty :  by 
Livy,  FKRCULUM,  i.  10.,  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  ferbtrum. 
TroptBum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  HoraJt*  OtL  ii. 
9.  19.   Nqf.  Themsi,  5.,  or  the  spoils,  Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having  been 
consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Ccesar  lefl  standing  the 
trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erected  on  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  afler  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and  Perpenna  in 
Spain,  Die.  xli.  24.  Strab,  iii.  p.  156.,  and  that  of  Mithridates  over 
Triarius,  near  Ziela  in  Pontus,  IcL  xlii.  48.,  but  reared  opposite  to 
them  monuments  of  his  own  victories  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in 
the  former  place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
latter.  Ibid,  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  have, 
Plin,  iii.  20.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  trophies  near  the  Elbe,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Germans,  Dio,  Iv.  1.  Fhr.  iv.  12.  23.  Ptolemy 
places  them  (inter  Canduam  et  Luppiam)^  ii.  11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still  re- 
maining at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over  the  Citnbri  and 
Teuidnh  vel  -ef,  8uet.  JuL  11.  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  14. ;  but  this  seems 
not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQiEDUCTUS  (see  p.  384.).  Some  of  them  brought  water 
to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  P/tn.  xxxi.  15.  s.  24.,  supported  on 
arches,  in  some  places  above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed 
above  another.  The  care  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  censors 
and  sediles.  Afterwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  Curatores  aquarum,  with  720 
men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two 
bodies  {familiai)  ;  the  one  called  Publica,  first  instituted  by 
Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260 ;  the  other  Familia 
Casaris,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Frcntin,  de 
Aquadtict.* 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water  were  called  Aqua* 

*  **  Frontinut  telli  ui  thai  the  conduit  of  the  New  Anio  aqueduct  was  63  miles 
700  paces  in  length.  Of  this  49  miles  200  paces  consisted  of  a  subterranean  stream, 
and  9  miles  400  paces  were  above  ground,  of  which  last  the  higher  part  consisted  of 
tubitructionibut  aut  opere  arcttato,  in  several  places  of  great  length ;  and,  nearer  the 
dty,  at  the  seventh  milestone,  consisted  of  substructione  609  paces,  and  oj)ere  arcuato 
6  miles  491  paces ;  and  he  adds,  ^  These  arches  are  the  highest  of  any,  being  raised 
in  some  parts  109  feet.*  The  term  iubstructio  probably  means  a  conduit,  built  by 
opening  up  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  covering  over  the  building  with  earth, 
as  we  do  in  such  works  at  this  day.  But  the  term  ojiere  arcuaio  can  only  refer  to  a 
continued  series  of  arches,  and  certainly  conveys  a  vast  idea  of  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  such  works.**  *'  According  to  Frontinus,  the  nine  earlier  aqueducts  delivered 
daily  14,018  quinaria,  which  corresponds  to  nearly  28,000,000  cubic  feet;  and  when 
all  the  aqueducts  were  in  operation,  the  quantity  roust  have  amounted  to  50,000,000.** 
—  Enqfc,  Brit,  art.  Aqueduct, 
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Rit>  Cie,  Pam.  Titi.  6.    Aquaria  provikcia  is  supposed  to  mean 
the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Oe.  Vai.  5.    Mur.  8. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  irhich  water  tn^ht  be 
brought  was  called  LIBRATOR,  Plin,  Ep.x.  50.  69. ;  the  mstniment 
by  which  this  was  done,  Aquaria  libra,  Fefrtir.  viii.  6. :  h^ice 
iocut  pari  Ubrd  cum  aqwfrt  maris  est^  of  the  same  height,  Coimmeil, 
▼iii.  17.;  Omne$  aqutt  diversd  in  urbem  Ubrd  perveniunt^  from  a  di^ 
ferent  height,  Froniin.  i.  18.  So,  turret  ad  Ulmimfaei<Ey  of  a  proper 
height,  CSu.  B.  C,  iii.  40. ;  Locus  ad  HbeUam  eequusy  quite  level,  Vi^r, 
deR.R.\.  6. 

The  declirity  of  an  aqueduct  (libramenium  aqwt)  was  at  least  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet  (in  cenienos  pedes  sieiHci  minimum 
erii)t  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  SI.;  according  to  Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7. 
The  modems  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water 
was  convejred  under  ground,  there  were  openings  (Jumma)  every  240 
fleet  (tit  mnos  actus).  Ibid. 

The  Curator  or  Prafectus  aquarumy  was  invested  by  Augustus 
with  considerable  authority,  Suet,  Aug.  37. ;  attended  without  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  secretaries,  Ac, 
Fnmtin. ;  hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  he  was  called  Consularis 
aqua  RUM,  /.I.     Cde  Aqwed. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aqueducts  in  Rome, 
but  others  make  them  only  fourteen,  'iliey  were  named  from  the 
maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the  water  was  brought,  or  fh>m 
some  other  circumstance;  thus.  Aqua  Chudicty  Appioy  [Mercuriit 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  Ovid.  F.  v.  673.]  MarciOy  [so  called  from 
Ancus  Marcius,]  julia^  CinUna,  FeUxy  Viroo,  (vel  virgineus  Uqmor^ 
Ovid.  [F.  i.  464.]  Pont.  i.  8.  38.)  so  called,  because  a  young  gkl 
pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  following  found  a  great 

Quantity  of  water,  Frontin. ;  but  others  give  a  different  accomit  of 
ie  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cassiodor.  vii.  Epist.  6.,  made  by  Agrippa, 
Dia,  liv.  l-k,  as  several  others  were,  SueL  Aug.  42.  Dia.  xlviiL  32. 
xlix.  14*  42.  IStaL  SiL  i.  5.] 

X.  CLOACiE  (a  CLUO  vel  conluo,  i.  e.  purgo,  Fest  &  Plin.),  sewers, 
drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off*  the  filth  ot*  the  city  into  the  Tiber ; 
first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.,  extending  under  the 
whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches.  The  arches  which 
supported  the  streets  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad,  that  a 
wain  loaded  with  hay  (vehis  v.  -esyfomi  larg^  onusta,)  might  go  below, 
and  vessels  sail  in  them.  Hence  Pliny  calls  tliem  cperum  ammum 
dietu  maximum^  s^fbssis  montHms,  aique  urbepensiUy  subterqus  mofi* 
gaid^  XXXV i.  13.  So  Strab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at 
proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or  any 
other  filth,  Harat.  Sat.  iL  3.  242.,  which  persons  were  appointed 
always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloaca  clean,  Plin.  JSp.  x.  41. 
This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and 
the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was  supplied,  P/tn,xxxvi.  15. 
The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated,  was  called 
CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Liv.  i.  56.* 
Various  doaca  were  aflerwards  made,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

*  **  It»  innermost  Tault,  forming  a  semicircle,  is  1 8  Roman  palms  in  width  and 
in  height ;  this  is  enclostrd  nritliin  a  second,  and  this  again  within  a  third :  they  ar« 
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The  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets  {per  publicum 
ductd) :  hut  by  the  want  of  r^ularity  in  rebuilding  the  city  after  it 
was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they,  in  many  places,  went  under  private 
houses,  Iav,  v.  55. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  censors  had  the  cluirge  of  the  Cloac€B ; 
but  under  the  Emperors,  Curatorbs  Cj:.oacarum  were  appointed, 
and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  Cloacarium, 
Ulptaru 

XI.  VI^. — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expense  ;  extending  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Eu^rates,  and  the  soutliem  confines  of  Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  (siravisse)  their 
roads  with  stones ;  and  after  them  the  Romans,  Isidor.  xv.  16.* 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved  (jnuniverunti  was  to  Capua 
[about  125  miles]  ;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  tne  Censor,  the 
same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct,  A.  U.  441,  Iav,  ix.  29.  Eutrop.  ii. 
4.,  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium  [when  that  port  became  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor],  HoraL  Ep.  i.  18.  20.  Sat^u  5.  TaciL  Aim, 
ii.  30.,  about  350  miles,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  f  ;  called  Regina 
Viarum,  SiaL  Sylv.  ii.  2.  11.,  paved  with  the  hardest  flint  so  firmly, 
that  in  several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  2000 
years ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages  might  pass  one  another ;  com* 
monly,  however,  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet.  [The  average  breadth, 
according  to  Eustace,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet :  according 
to  Burton,  twelve  feet.]  Tlie  stones  were  of  different  sizes,  from  one 
to  ^se  feet  every  way,  but  so  artfully  joined  that  they  appeared  but 
one  stone.  There  were  two  strata  below ;  the  first  stratum  of  rough 
stones  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whde 
about  three  feet  thick,  j: 

all  formed  of  hewn  blocks  of  peperinot  fi  paloM  long,  and  4 J  high,  fixed  together 
without  cement  This  riyer-Iilce  sewer  discharges  itself  into  the  liber  through  a 
kind  of  gate  in  the  quay  ;  which  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  and  must  haira 
been  raised  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  it  dams  ofi*  the  river  from  the  Velabrum, 
which  has  been  rescued  from  it.  It  was  only  for  the  Velabrum  and  the  valley  of 
the  Circus  that  this  cloaca  sufficed:  far  more  extensive  structures  were  requisite  to 
convey  into  it  the  waters  drained  off  from  the  land  about  the  Forum  and  the  Suburra, 
together  with  what  came  down  from  the  hills.  And  a  vault  no  less  astonishing  than 
the  one  just  described  was  discovered  during  the  excavations  in  the  year  1742,  pass- 
ing off  from  the  Velabrum,  under  the  Comitium  and  the  Forum,  as  far  as  S.  Addano, 
40  palms  below  the  present  surface ;  the  locality  shows  evidently  that  it  might  be 
traced  from  thence  under  the  Forum  of  Augustus  up  to  the  Saburra,  of  which  ex- 
press evidence  is  contained  in  Juvenal,  v.  104.**  —  Nieb,  i.  p.  837. 

*  '*  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  paved  roads  in  existence  are  two  leading  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Solus,  in  Sicily*  which  was  inhabited  by  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early 
age.     Vide  TUhc,  1.  vi.'* —  Burton*$  Antiq,  i.  p.  100. 

t  *'  The  latter  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  consul  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Ciecus,  A.  U.  504,  and  to  have 
been  completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  family,  thirty-six  years  after.**  — 
Anthon, 

X  **  It  passed  by  Aricia  (La  lUecia),  Tarracina,  Fundi  (Fondi\  Formis  (Moki\ 
Minturns  (GarigHano),  Capua,  Beneventum,  Brundusium.  Trajan  did  a  good 
deal  to  repair  it  (whence  part  of  it  was  sometimes  called  Via  Trqjana),  as  did  Ante* 
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The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of  larger  stones, 
called  Maroinks,  a  little  raised  for  foot  passengers ;  hence  the  roads 
were  said  Maroinari,  Ztr.  xli.  27.  • 

Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel  (jglctred)^  with  a 
foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side.  Ibid. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum^  called  MILLIARIUM 
AUREUM,  Piin.  iii.  5.  TaciL  Hist.  i.  73.  Suei.  Oth.  6.  IHo.  liv.  8., 
where  all  the  military  ways  terminated,  Piut.  in  Galbaj  p.  1064.  The 
miles,  however,  were  recKoned  not  from  it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  /.  154.  D.  de  V.  S.  along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  and  marked  on  stones.  Hence  L APIS  is  put  for  amDe; 
thus,  ad  tertium  lapidem,  the  same  with  tria  imUia  pa$9uum  ab  wrbe, 
Plin.  XV.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones 
for  travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount 
their  horses,  PhUarch.  in  Cfracch. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICiE  VI^)  were  named  either  from  the 
persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which  they  led. 
Thus  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  Fui  NUMICIA,  [or  Mimteia,  Hor. 
£p.  i.  18.  20.]  which  also  led  to  Brundusiwn. 


ninus  P!ui.  One  great  cause  of  iti  being  out  of  order  arose  fVom  tbe  Pontxne 
manbeSk  The  hmd  occupied  by  them  was  inundated  bj  Uie  sea,  A.  U.  440,  ae- 
carding  to  Pliny  (iii.  9.) ;  and  be  quotes  Mucimius  as  saying,  that  thirty-three  cities 
formerly  stood  there ;  prerious  to  which  time,  we  may  suppose  that  the  land  was 
particularly  fertile,  as  we  read  of  Rome  looking  to  a  supply  of  corn  from  thence,  and 
in  373  it  was  divided  among  the  people:  (vi.  21.)  One  hundred  and  fifty-two 
years  after  the  work  of  Appius,  Com.  Cethegus  Cos.  again  drained  them,  A.  U.  593. 
In  the  time  of  J.  Csesar  they  were  again  marshy,  and  he  was  prevented  from  drain- 
ing them  by  death.  {Sueton.  44.)  Augustus  also  did  not  succeed,  though  he  under- 
took the  work ;  so  that  the  words  of  Horace  were  not  quite  true,  or  at  least  pre- 
mature :  — 

—  *  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis 

Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  antrum.' — A.  P.  65. 

That  there  was  no  carriage  road  through  the  noarsbes,  we  learn  from  Horace  himself, 
who  in  his  journey  to  Brundusium  passed  them  in  a  boat  (Sat.  i.  5.),  and  Lucan 
mentions  a  canal,  *  £t  qua  Pontinas  via  dividituda  pal udes'  (L.iii.).  Tn^jan  carried 
the  road  through  the  marshesfor  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  Theodosius  and  his  two 
tons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  also  repaired  the  road.  In  spite  of  all  these  successtve 
labours,  the  marshes  still  remain.  Pius  VI.  has  perhaps  effected  as  much  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  a  noble  road  has  been  constructed,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  miles."  —  Burton's  jlmio.  i.  p.  99. 

*  **  It  is  singular  that  the  Romans,  who  paid  such  extraordinary  attention  to  the 
construction  of  roads,  that  they  were  carried  in  various  directions  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  their  vast  empire,  and  were  formed  with  such  solidity  as  still  to 
remain,  in  many  parts,  in  perfect  repair,  should  yet  have  neglected  to  pave  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  What  renders  this  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  are  found,  wherever  they  have  been  explored,  to  have  been  not  only  paved, 
but  provided  with  raised  footways ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  streets  of  Rome  were, 
for  a  long  period,  only  partially  provided  with  pavement,  and  were  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any  separate  path  for  ttie  convenience  of  pedestrians,  unless  where  that 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  porticos  in  front  of  the  houses.  Neither  was  the  city 
lighted  or  watched.  There  was  a  patrole  indeed,  but  the  police  regulations  were  so 
defective,  that  the  streets  were  the  constant  scene  of  midnight  brawls,  of  which  a 
humorous  description  is  given  by  Juvenal.  (Sat.  ii\.y* ^  Sketches  of  the  Jnstkntion», 
4*0.  oft/ie  Romans,  p.  190. 
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Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etniria ;  FLAMINIA,  to  Art* 
mlnura  and  Aquileia  *  ;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle  between  these  two, 
through  Etruria  to  Mutlna,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9.  Cat.  ii.  4*. ;  iEMILIA, 
which  led  from  Arimlhuni  to  Placentia,  lAv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PRiENESTINA,  to  Pranesie ;  TIBURTINA,  vel  TIBURS, 
to  Tibur,  Horat  Sat.  i.  6.  108.;  OSTIENSIS,  to  Ostia;  Lauren- 
TINA,  to  Laurenium;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16. :  Salaria  ;  so  called,  because 
by  it  the  Sabines  carried  saltirom  the  sea,  Fesius^  Martial,  it.  64.  IS. 
Latina,  &c.  f 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICiE,  vel  Militares,  eon- 
sularesy  \e\  prtBloritB  ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pa<riKi%a)^  i.  e.  regia;  the 
less  frequented  roads,  PRIVAT-^,  offrariat  rel  vidncUes^  qui  ad  agroB 
el  vicoe  duciint,  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men  of  the 
highest  dignity,  Plin,  Ep.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed  two  men  of  Praetorian 
rank  to  pave  the  roads,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two  lictors^ 
Dio,  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross  roads,  which  led  to  some 
less  noted  place,  to  a  country  vifloj  or  the  like,  called  DIVERTI- 
CULA, Suet.  Ner.  48.  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  s.  S25.  Serv.  ad  Mn.  ix.  379., 
which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the  public  roads,  lAv.  i.  51. 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  2. 7.9  hence  for  a  digression  from  the  principal 
subject,  Liv.  ix.  17.   Juvenal,  xv.  72. 

But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  {quo  divertereni  ad 
requiescendum)  are  commonly  called  DIVERSORI A,  whether  belong- 
ing to  a  frienu,  the  same  with  Jlospitich  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  19.,  or  purchased 
on  purpose,  lb.  vii.  23.,  or  hired  (meriioria)^  then  properly  called 
CAVPouMf  Horat.  Ep.  i.  11,  12.,  or  Tabern^  diversorije,  PlauL 
True.  iii.  2.  29.,  and  the  keeper  (institar)  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or 
tavern,  CAUPO ;  those  who  went  to  it,  Diversorbs,  Civ.Inven,  i.  4. 
Divin.  27.  Hence  commorandi  natura  diversorium  nobis^  nan  kabitandi 
dedit,  Id.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  called  MAN- 
SIONES ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day*s  journev  from  one 
another  (see  p.  323.),  and  at  a  less  distance,  places  for  relays,  called 
MUTATIONES,  where  the  public' couriers  (publici  cursores  vel 
Veredarii)  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  empioyed  on  the  public 

*  **  It  was  paved  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flamlnius  and  L.  Paulus,  A.  U.  533* 
It  went  by  Ocriculum  (OlricoH),  Interarana  (Terni),  Fanum  Fortunas  (Fano),  to 
Arjminum  (Rimini).  Here  the  Via  Emilia  began,  which  was  constructed  A.  U. 
567,  when  M.  ^miliiis  Lepidus  was  consul.  It  passed  by  Bononia  [Bologna), 
Parma,  Placentia,  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixia  {Bretda),  Verona,  PaUviura 
(Tadua),  to  Aquileia.  This  also  was  sometimes  called  the  Via  Flaminia.  Other 
roads  fell  uito  it  at  different  places,  such  as  the  Cassia,  Aurelia,  Annia,  Claudia, 
Augusta,  Cimina,  Amerina,  Sempronia,  and  Postumia.**  — i^urfcm'i  Antiq.  \. 
p.  88. 

t  **  The  Via  Latina  went  to  Beneventum,  through  Anagnia  (^no^t),  Ferentinum 
(FerenUno),  Aqutnum  (/l<fuino)t  and  Casinum  (Monie  Cassino.)  It  was  paved  in 
tlie  time  of  Augustus,  under  the  direction  of  Messala;  and  was  considered  a  most 
astonisliing  work.   TibuU.  i.  El.  7.  59.  Mart.  viii.  S,**^^Surton*s  Antiq.  L  p.  101. 
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service,  without  a  ptrticular  penmsflmi  sotted  te  tbe  kmkeefonhf 
a  difUoimif  Plin.  £p.  x.  14w  12L  [See  p.  452*3  Tbe  Romfma  bad  a* 
public  posts,  SB  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyms,  Xmo- 
phan*  Cyrop,  viiL  p,  496.  Edit*  Hutekmmm,  Augustus  first  intn^ 
duced  them  amons  the  Romans,  SueL  Amg,  49.  PbUatck.  Ga&* 
But  they  were  empToved  only  to  forward  the  public  deapatcbes*  or  to 
convey  political  intelligence,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  1 20.  It  is  surprising  tbey 
were  not  sooner  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  private  coin< 
munication,  *  Lewis  XL  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the 
year  1474:  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.,  asmo  1660,  that 
the  post-<^ce  was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  Rt^it^ 
voL  ii.  623.  /oL  etL ;  and  three  years  afler,  the  revenues  arising  from 
it,  when  settled  on  tlie  duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to  20,000^  Ih, 
68a 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepulchres. 
See  p.  422. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VI^  the  cross  streets. 
Via  transversa,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  53. ;  thus.  Via  Sacra*  HoroL  SaL 
i.  9.  t  Nova,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  395^  &c.  paved  with  flint,  Juvemai,  iii« 
270.,  yet  usually  dirty,  Id.  247.   Mart  v.  23.  6.  vii.  60. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains^  as  the 
grotto  of  Puzzoli,  CrypUi  Puteolana^  between  Putedii  and  Naples ; 
and  carried  over  U)e  broadest  rivers  by  bridges,  (hence /acere  pomiem 
in  fluvio  ;  fluvium  potUe  jungere  vel  commiUere  ;  pontem  Jiumo  imr 
ptmerey  indere  vel  imicere.) 

The  ancient  bri4ges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number.^ — 1.  Pans 
SUBLICIUS  vel  jEmiiius^i  so  called,  bscause  first  made  of  wood 
(firom  sMUkEf  stakes,  Liv,  i.  33.),  and  afterwards  of  stone  by  ^milius 

*  '*  Cicero  (ad  Outfit,  iii.  1.  5.)  received  at  Rome,  on  the  28th  Sept.  (it.  Kjd. 
Oct.),  •  letter,  dated  in  Britain  the  6rst  of  the  same  month.  It  had  been  forwarded, 
either  through  citII  letter-carriers,  or  through  a  military  channel ;  and,  consiidering 
the  paasage  by  aea,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Alps,  or  a  troublesome  ctrruit  to  avoia 
the  latter,  the  twenty-six  dajrsof  actual  travelling  seem  wonderfully  few."  (IMatr, 
p.  861. )  Cesarius,  a  magistrate  of  rank«  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  went  poet  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  his  joumev  at  night ;  was  in  Cappadocia, 
165  miles  from  Antioch,  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople  tbe 
sixth  day  about  noon ;  the  whole  distance  being  795  Roman,  or  665  English  miles.** 
^-Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  S. 

f  «  It  seems  to  have  been  destined  for  comnuMi  religious  processions  between  the 
two  towns  on  the  Quirinal  and  the  Palatine.'*  -^  Nieb.  i.  p.  250. 

I  Bridges  were  the  usual  places  of  resort  for  beggars  at  Rome :  thus  Juv.  iv. 
116.,  in  allusion  to  Catullus,  who  had  been  raised  from  a  low  origin  to  be  the 
parasite  of  Domitian,  styles  him,  '  C«cus  adulator,  dirusque  a  p<mte  satelles.' 
Again,  xiv.  184.,  he  says  of  a  miser*8  fare,  *  Invitatus  ad  hsN:  aliquis  de  jtomle 
negaret.* 

§  **  This  was  the  first  bridge  ever  constructed  in  Rome,  and  was  the  work  of 
Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king.  It  was  here  that  Horatius  Cocles  withstood  the 
army  of  Porsena,  till  the  bridge  was  broken  dou-n  behind  him.  It  was  then 
repaired,  but  still  in  wood,  and  without  any  nails,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  to  pieces 
when  required,  Ptin*  ixxvi.  23.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in  tbe  reign 
of  Augustus;  and  since  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone  by 
JEmiltus,  it  is  probable  that  this  took  place  in  (he  year  afler  the  inundation, 
when  P.  JEm.  Lepidus  was  censor.  Hence,  the  bridge  is  sometimes  called  Pont 
^milius,  or  Pons  Lepidi.**  —  JhnHotCs  Aniiq.  i.  p.  342. 
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Lepidat ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aven- 
tine  [which  it  connected  with  the  Janiculum]  :  2.  Pons  FABRI- 
CI  US,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber  {insula)^  first  built  of  stone, 
A,  692,  [ifor.  Sat  ii.  3.  3a]  Dio.  37.  45. ;  and  3.  CESTIUS,  which 
led  fh>ni  the  island :  4.  SENATORIUS  vel  PalaHnus,  near  Mount 
Priatme ;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing* ;  5.  Pon^  JANICULI, 
vel  -am  [or  Jamculenns^  ;  so  named,  because  it  led  to  the  J<mu 
cuium;  still  standing :  6.  Poiw  TRIUMPH ALIS,  which  those  who 
triumphed  passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it 
remain :  7.  Pons  ^LIUS,  built  by  ^lius  Hadrianus  ;  still  standing ; 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  [opening  a  com- 
munication from  the  Campus  Martins  to  his  Mausoleum]  :  8.  Pons 
MILVIUS,  without  the  city ;  now  called  Ponte  molle.  [Liv.  xxvii. 
51.] 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Teverone :  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  Pons  Narsis  ;  so  called,  because  rebuilt  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  afler  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniensis,  which  joined  two  mountains, 
near  Narnia,  or  Nami,  over  the  river  Nar,  built  by  Augustus,  of  stu- 
pendous height  and  size  :  vestiges  of  it  still  remam ;  one  arch  entire, 
about  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of  Trajan  over  the 
Danube;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  150  feet  from  the 
foundation,  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant  from  one  another, 
extending  in  length  about  a  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  de- 
molished, by  the  succeeding  emperor,  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper 
part  and  the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might  not 
serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians,  if  they  should  become  masters 
of  it,  Dio.  Iviii.  13. ;  but  in  reality,  as  some  writers  say,  through  envy, . 
because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it. 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Nemausvm),  in  France,  which  sup- 
ported an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Garden,,  consisting  of  three  rows 
of  arches ;  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and  are  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  elegant  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  stones 
are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ;  said  to 
to  have  been  joined  together,  without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron. 
The  first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746 ;  the  third 
and  highest,  805;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water,  182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the  Tagus,  or 
Tayo,  near  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  It 
consisted  of  six  arches,  80  feet  broad  each,  and  some  of  them  200 
feet  high  above  the  water,  extendbg  in  length  660  feet. 

TThe  largest  single-arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river  Elaver,  or 
AUier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veteris  BrivaHs,  near  the  city  of  Brioude, 

•  *«  M.  Fulvius  began  it,  A.  U..574,  and  it  was  fini&hcd  by  Scipio  Africamis  and 
Jj.  Mummius,  A.  U.  611.  It  was  the  first  stone  bridge  built  in  Rome."  ^  Buri^n'i 
Antiq,  i.  p.  341. 
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in  AuvergTie,  from  Sriva^  the  name  of  a  bric^  among  the  ancient 
Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  1 95  feet 
The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Csesar  orer  the 
Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Ctti,  B.  G.  iv.  17. 

The  Romans  oflen  made  bridges  of  rafls  or  boats,  joined  to  one 
another,  (7<ef.  B.  G.u  12.  viii.  14.  Fior.  iiL  J.,  and  somethnes  of 
empty  casks,  or  leathern  bottles,  Jlerodkm,  viii.  Zotim,  iiL  Iamxou  iv. 
420.,  as  the  Greeks,  Xmopk.  Cyr.  iii.^ 

LIMITS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  his 
testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond,  TadU  Ann.  L  II. 
Jho.  Ivi.  S3.  41.,  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  east ;  on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  and 
on  the  south,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Afinca,  and 
Mount  Atlas ;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without 
foundation  called  Rbrum  domini,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  282.,  and  Rome,  Lux 

ORBtS  TERRARUM  ATQUE  ARX  OMNIUM  OKNTIUM,  CtC.  Cat.  iv.  6.; 
TbRRARUM    DBA    OENTIUMQUB  RomOy   CUI   PAR  EST   NIHIL,  ET  NIHIL 

SECUNDUM,  Mart,  xii.  8. ;  Caput  orbis  tbrrarum,  Uv.  i.  16.  xxL  SO.; 
Caput  rerum.  Tacit,  Hist.  ii.  32.  Liv.  i.  45. ;  Domina  Roma,  HoraL 
Od,  iv.  14.  44.;  Princeps  urbium,  Id.  iii.  13. ;  Regia,  Ep.  i.  7.  44.; 
PuLCHERRtMA  RERUM,  Virg.  G.  ii.  533. ;  Maxima  rerum,  ^n.  vii. 
602. :  Sed  qiuB  de  septem  totum  circumspicii  orbem  Montihus^  imperii 
Roma  deumqub,  (\.  e,  principum  v.  tmperatorum)  locus,  OtwL  TkisL 
i.  4.  69.  Dumque  suis  victrix  omnem  de  montiotu  orbem  Proqndet 
domitum,  Marti  A  Roma,  legar^  lb.  iii.  7.  51.  Caput  mundi  R£- 
RUMQUE  poTESTAs,  Lucan.  ii.  136.  Septem  urbs  aUajugit  toti  QUiS 
prasidet  orbi,  Prqpert.  ii.  11,  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
Etitrop,  viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorius,  under 
Claudius ;  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  under  Domitian,  Tacit,  Agric,  23. 
But  what  is  remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whose  invin- 

*  '<  To  those  who  reflect  on  the  high  degree  of  opulence  and  dvilisatioo  to 
which  the  Romans  had  attained  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  it  roust  «flbrd 
matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  the  city  contained  no  public  hospitals  for  the  i«* 
ception  of  the  indigent.  Ttie  temple  of  .£sculapius  was,  indeed,  open  to  the  infirm ; 
and  many,  of  every  rank,  who  laboured  under  disease,  were  carried  thitber»  to 
invoke  the  god  of  health ;  but  no  human  aid  was  afibrded  them ;  and  it  was  not 
until  tlie  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  that  the  first  infirmary  was  erected  by  a 
Christian  lady,  named  Falnola.  Her  benevolent  example  was  soon  followed  by  others 
of  her  sect ;  and  not  only  in  Rome,  but  throughout  Europe,  the  first  establtsh- 
ment  of  these  humane  institutions  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  Christian]^.**  — 
"ieicheSf  ic.  p.  195. 
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cible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom  (devota  morti  pectora  liberje. 
Bona.  Od.  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that  emperor,  afler  granting 
them  peace,  to  spend  near  two  years  in  building,  with  incredible 
labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick, 
with  forts  and  towers  at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  68  miles, 
to  repress  their  inroads.* 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others  val- 
lum. Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in  vitd  Severif  18.  22. 
Eutropius  makes  it  only  82  miles,  viii.  1 9.  See  also  Victor.  Epit 
XX.  4.  Orosius,  vii.  17*  Herodian.  iii.  48.  Beda,  Hist.  i.  5.  Cassi- 
odorus,  Chronkon^  Camden,  p.  607.  edit.  1594.  Gordon's  Itinerary, 
c.  7 — 9.  p.  65 — 98.    Gough's  translation  of  Camde)),  vol.  iii.  p*  21 1. 

*  Severui*  in  penetrating  this  country,  is  said  to  have  lost  no  less  Uian  i!Ay  thou- 
sand men  (»/wf  fivptdias  8Aas),  Dio,  /.  Ixxvi.  c.  13.  —  Mr.  Hume  must  have  over- 
looked (hi^  fact,  when  he  says  that  the  Romans  entertained  a  contend  for  Caledonia. 
JEfixT.  qf  England,  voL  i.  p.  10.  8vo  ediL 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  1. 
Origin  of  the  City  of  Borne, 

Xhb  origin  assigned  to  the  city  of  Rome  appears  to  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  mere  fabulous  tradition.  The  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
on  this  subject,  even  in  ancient  times,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  numerous  and 
varying  accounts  of  the  origin  of  that  city,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  lAJe  of  Romulus,  From  those  accounts,  two  conclusions  are 
evidently  to  be  deduced:  —  1.  That  the  true  origin  of  Rome  was  to 
the  ancients  themselves  a  fertile  theme  of  controversy :  2.  From  the  very 
number  of  these  varying  statements,  as  well  as  their  great  discrepancy,  the 
city  of  Rome  must  have  been  of  very  early  origin ;  so  early,  in  fact,  as  to  have 
been  almost  lost  amid  the  darkness  of  fable.  But  whence  do  we  obtain  the 
commonly  received  account  ?  From  Fabius  Pictor,  who  derived  it  from  an 
obscure  Greek  author.  Diodes  the  Peparethian ;  and  from  this  tainted  source 
have  flowed  all  the  stories  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  wolf,  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Of  Diodes  we  know  nothing :  Plutarch  merely  names  him  as 
the  author,  whom  Fabius  *was  in  the  habit  of  following  in  most  thines.*  The 
question  here  naturally  presents  itsdf,  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  historiad  productions  of  Fabius  Pictor ;  for  if,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  Fabius  was  in  tne  habit  of  following  in  most  things  the  authority 
of  Diodes,  we  may  form  a  pretty  satisfactory  idea  of  the  latter  writer,  from 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  qualifications  and 
writings  of  the  former.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that,  according 
to  Dionysius  H.,  Fabius  had  no  better  authority  for  the  great  proportion  of 
events,  which  preceded  his  own  age,  than  vulgar  tradition.  Dionysius  has 
also  given  many  examples  of  improbable  narratives,  inconsistencies,  negligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  chronological  inaccuracy.  He  remarks, 
moreover,  that  *  so  negligent  had  he  been,  and  so  little  had  he  regarded  as- 
certaining the  truth  of  what  he  relates,  that  all  not  founded  on  hearsay  was 
taken  from  the  Greek  writers,  who  had  little  opportunity  of  being  informed  of 
Roman  a£&irs,  and  had  supplied  their  defidency  in  real  knowlec^e  by  the  in- 
vention of  &bles.'  So  low,  indeed,  even  among  the  Romans  themselves,  had 
the  character  of  Fabius  for  historical  fiddity  fallen,  that  Polybius  apologbes 
on  one  occasion  for  quoting  him  as  an  authority.  This  same  character  for 
historical  accuracy  must  fairly  be  assigned  to  Diodes  the  Peparethian ;  for 
if  Fabius  followed  him  in  most  things,  and  be  proved,  from  his  very  narrative, 
to  have  been  a  visionary,  &bulous,  and  incorrect  writer,  his  prototype  Diodes 
roust  have  been  equally,  if  not  more,  so.  As  to  the  table  ot  the  wolf 
and  the  early  preservation  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  explanation  given  by 
Heyne  (Ejtc,  4.  ad  Mn,  7.)  is  both  ingenious  and  satisfactory.  That  acute  and 
profound  scholar  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  story  respecting  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  having  been  suckled  by  a  wolf,  took  its  rise  from  the  name 
Jioma  having  been  derived  by  some  from  the  old  Latin  word  ruma  or  ntmi, 
equivalent  to  the  later  form,  mamma,  the  breast  or  pap.  Thus,  ignorance 
or  the  true  origin  of  the  names  gave  rise  to  fandful  conjectures,  and  these 
conjectures,  in  process  of  time,  became  matters  of  sober  history.  Thus  much 
for  the  commonly  received  account  of  the  imperial  city.  A¥e  propose  now 
to  offer  one  of  a  different,  and,  we  hope,  more  satisfactory  character ;— one 
which  will  trace  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  sup- 
posed era  of  Romulus ;  and  which,  advandng  still  farther,  will  show  that  Boma 
was  not  the  true  or  Latin  name  of  the  dty. 

"  Among  the  dties  of  the  Pelasgi,  in  the  land  once  possessed  by  the  SicuH, 
i.  e.  in  Latium,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  one  denominated  Satumia, 
This  city,  thus  known  by  the  name  of  Satumia,  b  no  other  than  Rome  itself. 
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the  resklcfice  <if 
be  (Saturn)  dvck. 


»  k  were  <L3f«mi  by  Jcrc'  b  &e  i  ■  i  f ,  Ovid  (FmaL  vi  383.)  miko 
Juix)  ^1,  *  Kxx  va»  >3rr:cdT  ca^ni  Sttui  wia^  after  nj  fittWr.'  8ee,  also, 
VuTo,  11  L.  IT.  7.  >4£-.?!!»  itsci;  ■  ft<ug.ni«^  H  ■  ^cnr  ■Kieat  ckr  in  the 
(>.o«:b^  paa^ic  of  D>oci«us  H.  (J.  Jt  l  20.):  'The  Feinan,  together  widi 
the  Aboor-pe*>  mruiwtM  bbbt  dbes,  partH  ihvelt  ■  ptwiooj  br  the  8icidi, 
ptftit  tounJed  bt  tbeiiaclie»;  Mch  as  Ccir,  at  that  tiaK  called  Af^yflm^  Pim^ 

of  Pr-ksck  orirs,  or  fodkiied  bj  the  ^tcieat  Snfi  ?  The  IbDovnig  authority 
viE  fomifh  a  nh»*actorr  aaower.  DtoaiMua  ( I  .73.)  qootet  an  old  luBioriaii, 
■■air  i\  Aociochm  of  StTocuse,  ( vhoto  lie  mfes  at  the  Mne  tine  '  no  n^mwaum 
«r  rrmi  m<<7,*)  to  the  fo.xmins  cifect:  —  *  Atttkw'hus  of  8jiacu8C  ajl. 
that  «ben  Morj^M  raened  ■  Italr,  thete  caaK  to  him  Jrwm  Rvme  an  cnle 
aacicd  SkThlmsJ  Th*9  pa«are  ikjcrftA  dooe  canwIentkML  t.  As  Mocgcg, 
aco »ni;n*  to  the  nme  wnter,  succeeded  Itafais,  and  as  the  ^Fcrr  name  of  tkJB 
latter  pricce  carries  tn  back  at  oBce  to  the  eviiest  pcrioA  of  Itafian  btstorr, 
wc  fin  J  the  Dame  Rona  applkd  to  a  citr,  winch  most  of  cooseqoence  hafe 
been  ooe  of  the  ol  Jest  in  the  land.  2.  ABtiochwB  ctidcutlj  relates  a  %ct,  not 
basevi  on  his  own  indiridDal  knowledre,  bat  on  an  old  uid  estabhahed  tra- 
ditiuQ ;  for  Antiochus  broiuht  domjk  his  liMtory  of  SmjIImi  al&irs  to  the  98th 
CM%mpiad,  B.  C.  3^<$, — a  pcnod  when  nekher  he  hinnelf,  nor  any  other  Gredaa 
wfiter,  knew  aught  of  Rofne,  eren  br  report,  as  a  cety  actnaH?  in  enstence ; 
since  onlj  two  jrears  prerioos  (B.  C.  390),  k  had  been  burned  hj  the  Oanlsy 
and  k  was  not  until  nx>re  than  a  centuri  afterwards,  that  the  Romans  tiecnnie 
known  to  the  Sicilan  Greeks  br  the  capture  of  Tarentnm.  It  wonld  seem, 
then,  that  Rome  {Rowm)  was  the  most  ancieBt  n«ne,  displaced  for  a  time  by 
Satttrmia,  and  afterwards  resumed.  Smtmrmm  was  a  refigioos  sppcUation ;  the 
Satttmns  of  the  Itafians  beingr,  in  fiKt,  identical  with  the  Chmm  of  the  P^osgL 
The  name  Rowm^  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  Jciiied  fi^m  Romo,  the 
ancient  appellation  of  the  Tiber,  accordmg  to  Serr.  {md  JEm,  rm.  90.) 

**  We  shall  now  enter  more  fiiUr  into  the  consideraKxm  of  our  subject,  and  en- 
dearour  to  find  other  additional  grounds  for  the  simport  of  the  opinion  which 
we  are  adrocating .  To  the  same  region  of  Italr,  where  Saturn  had  erected  on 
the  Capholine  Mount  the  ckr  of  Sahmm,  and  opposite  to  whom  Janus  had 
also  established  his  residence  on  the  Janiculum,  came,  according  to  Dioajs. 
(i.  31.),  an  indiridual  named  Erander,  who  was  receired  in  a  firicndlj  manner 
bj  the  reigning  monarch  Fannus.  Two  ships  were  sufficient  to  cany  htm  and 
his  followers,  and  a  mountain  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  place  of  his  abode, 
where  he  built  a  small  city,  and  called  it  PailmUknmy  from  his  native  city  in 
Arcadia.  This  name  became  gradually  corrupted  into  Pdhfjaai,  while  the 
mountain  took  the  appellatton  of  Moms  Raiathna.  Thus  far  Dionystos.  Now, 
that  a  mere  stranger,  with  but  a  handful  of  followers,  should  be  receired  in  so 
friendly  a  manner  by  the  Pela^  and  Aborigines,  as  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
their  onmediate  vicinit}',  and  m  a  place,  too,  which  was,  in  later  ages,  as 
Dionysius  informs  us,  the  very  heart  of  Rome,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  belief; 
still  less  is  k  to  be  credited  that  he  wrested  a  setdement  there  by  force.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  retain  this  old  tradition  respecting  Erander  and  his  followers 
(and  we  have  nothing  whatever  which  can  authorise  the  rejection  of  it),  in 
two  ways  only  can  the  whole  be  explained.  Either  Evander  was  the  leod^ 
of  those  very  Pelasgl,  who,  unking  with  the  Aborigines,  drove  out  the  Sictdi 
from  Latium,  and  received  for  his  portion  the  dty  of  Rome  with  its  atyocent 
territory ;  or,  he  was  a  wandering  Pelasgus,  driven  firom  Thessaly  by  the  arms 
of  the  Hellenes,  and,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  elsewhere,  uidaoed  to 
come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode.     It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
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between  tkese  two  hjrpotheses,  since  thev  both  receive  considerable  support 
from  ancient  authorities.  The  Peiasgi  had  already,  on  their  very  first  irniption 
into  Latium,  founded  a  dty  called  PallarUmm,  in  the  territory  of  Reate,  whose 
ancient  situation  Dionys.  H.  endeavours  to  point  out.  The  name  PallatUium 
was  subsequently  transferred  by  these  same  i^elasgi  to  the  city  of  Rome,  after 
they  had  become  masters  of  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Siculi.  Varro  speaks 
in  very  express  terms  on  this  subject  (L.  L.  iv.  8.): — *  The  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  of  Reat^  named  Paladm^  settled  on  the  Roman  PaioHuin.*  A 
passage  of  Festus,  moreover  (c.  Sacrani),  is  to  the  point :  '  The  Sacrani, 
natives  of  Reate  (i.  e.  the  territory),  drove  the  Ligures  and  Siculi  from  <Spp- 
timontium  (L  e.  Rome).'  After  reading  this  passage,  there  surely  can  be  no 
doubt  remaining  in  our  minds  as  to  the  early  existence  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  its  occupation  by  a  band  of  Peiasgi  and  Aborigines.  It  is  curious, 
moreover,  to  compare  the  name  Sacram  ^evidently  sacred  or  consecrated  to 
tome  deity)  with  the  acknowledged  fact  of  tne  Peiasgi  being  a  sacerdotal  caste 
or  order;  as  well  as  with  the  circumstance  of  a  class  of  priests  at  Ardea  being 
called  Sacram^  who  worshipped  Cybele,  a  goddess  whose  worship  is  most 
clearly  traced  from  the  East.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  Evander  was 
the  leader  of  the  Pela^  we  are  enabled  to  clear  up  the  old  tradition  of  his 
having  introduced  into  Italy  the  use  of  letters  and  knowledge  of  various  arts  ^ 
for  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  previous  article  (see  Pelasgf)^  that  the 
(Greeks  also  were  indebted  to  the  Pelas^  for  an  acquaintance  with  written 
characters  and  many  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  And  hence,  too,  may  we 
satisfactorily  remove  the  difficulty  which  confronts  our  theory  respecting 
Evander  in  the  pages  of  Pliny  (7.  56.),  when  he  ascribes  the  introduction 
of  letters  into  Italy  to  the  Pelasgic  race.  If  Evander  were  an  Arcadian  Greek, 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Peiasgi  were  far  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  know- 
ledge and  refinement,  how  could  he  be  the  instructor  of  the  latter,  especially 
in  so  important  and  essential  a  particular  ? 

"  The  second  hypothesis  stated  above,  namely,  that  Evander  was  a  wander- 
ing Pelasgus,  who  had  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode,  and  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  those  of  his  nation  already  established  there,  receives 
in  its  turn  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
ancient  writers,  as  to  his  having  come  to  Italy  by  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance so  explicitly  stated,  that  he  arrived  in  two  ships  with  his  band  of 
followers.  If  now  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  fact  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article  (see  Hetruria),  that  after  the  Hellenes  had  driven  the 
Peiasgi  from  Thessaly,  a  portion  of  the  latter  retired  into  Epirus,  while 
another  part  sailed  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer  speaks 
of  them  as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  call  to  mind 
what  is  stated  in  the  same  article,  that  both  divisions  eventually  settled  in 
Italy,  and  had  the  foundation  of  the  Etrurian  confederacy ;  and  if,  finally,  we 
take  into  consideration  what  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  lAfe  of  Romulus  (though 
he  assigns  no  authority  for  \t\  that  Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  drove  out  of 
the  citv  the  Tyrrheni,  who  haa  come  from  Thessaly  to  Lydia,  and  firom  Lydia 
to  Italy ;  the  balance  preponderates  considerably  in  favour  of  this  second 
hypothesis.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  both  be  reconciled  together  by 
supposing  that  those  of  the  Peiasgi,  who  had  come  fix>m  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  had  changed  the  name  of  ancient  Rome  to  that  of  Palalium,  and  that 
Evander  came  to  and  was  received  among  them.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Evander  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peiasgi  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
bore  a  part  in  founding  the  Etrurian  republic.  As  to  the  assertion  of  Dio- 
nysius,  that  Evander  was  an  Arcadian,  it  involves  no  contradiction  to  what 
has  just  been  advanced;  for  Dionvsius  is  one  of  those  who  derive  the  origin 
of  the  Peiasgi  from  the  province  of  Arcadia :  others  make  him  an  Argive;  but 
these  confound  Argos  Felasgicum,  the  head  of  the  Pelasgic  confederacy  in 
Thessaly,  with  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

"  Thus  much  for  the  origin  of  Rome.    The  question  now  arises,  as  to  the 
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tctmd  «xiiteiuse  of  Romulut.    In  order  to  •w>wg  this  mMtictai^f^  we  most 
go  a  little  ioto  detail.     In  the  diotrict  of  Latiiini  were,  exdosire  of  Rcrbi^ 
many  cities  of  the  Aborigines  or  Latins,  who  had  settled  in  this  part  of  -die 
countiTt  together  with  the  Pelasgf.    Of  these,  Alba  Longa  was  the  nxnt 
powerftil.    Tfarou^  internal  dissensions,  and  from  the  operattons  of  etber 
causes,  the  Pelasgi  had  lost,  in  most  places  out  of  Etraria,  their  ordinal  aa- 
eendancy.    A  leader  from  Alba  Longa,  with  a  band  of  yokmtary  folkyw«ra, 
conducted  an  enterprise  against  Rome,  where  the  power  of  the  Pelasgi  was 
in  like  manner  fiist  diminishing:  the  enterprise  succeeded!  the  conquettir 
becane  king  of  the  ancient  city,  and  increased  its  inhabitants  by  the  nmnlnr 
of  his  followers :  the  Pelassi  remained,  but  no  longer  enjoyed  their  former 
power.    Whether  two  brouiers,  or  only  a  single  indiTidnal,  conducted  the 
enterprise,  whether  they  were  previously  named  Rommhu  and  Remus  fL  e. 
Jt&mmt),  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  whether  they  received  these  apfNslla- 
tions  from  die  conquered  city,  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  decide.     From 
the  theory  thus  established,  many  unportant  inferences  may  be  drawn,  which 
will  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  obscure  parts  of  early  Roman  Instoiy. 
1.  We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  successful  resistance  which  Rome,  apparsitly 
in  her  very  infancy,  offered  to  her  powerful  neighbours;  for  even  at  Ms 
early  period  the  dty  must  be  regarded  as  of  remote  and  ancient  or^^in. 
%  We  understand  vecy  clearly  why  Tuscan  troops  formed  one  of  the  winga 
of  the  army  of  Romnlus ;  for  there  is  very  stroi^  probability  that  they  were 
in  reality  the  old  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants;  and  that  Cables  VSienBa, 
their  leader  (to  whom  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome  was  assigaed  as  bis  abode), 
was  in  truth  the  Lucumo,  or  Ruler  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  fc^ 
Romulus.  3.  We  perceive  also  the  meaning  of  the  Etrurian  writar  Vohun* 
nius,  quoted  by  Varro  ^L.  L.  4.  9.),  when  he  states  that  the  three  appdkttioiis 
for  the  early  Roman  tribes,  Rarnnes  and  Tatiefueif  as  well  as  Luc€res,  ate  all 
Etrurian  terms;  the  preponderating  language  in  Rome  a^  the  time  of  ita 
capture  being  Tyrrhenian  or  Etrunan.     4.  We  can  coonprehend  the  dose 
union  and  intercourse  which  subsisted,  at  a  later  period,  between  the  Romans 
and  Etrurians ;  Rome  being,  in  fact,  an  Etrurian  city.    5,  The  account  no 
longer  appears  exaggerated,  of  Romulus  having  only  3000  foot  and  300  horse 
when  he  founded  Rome,  and  of  there  being  46,000  foot  and  1000  horse  at 
the  period  of  his  death :  the  former  means  the  forces  which  accompanied  him 
on  nis  enterprise  against  the  ancient  city;  the  latter  were  the  combined 
strength  of  his  followers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants.    0.  We  see,  too,  what 
to  many  has  appeared  altogether  inexplicable,  how  the  Roman  kings,  during 
their  continual  wars,  were  yet  able  to  cherish  at  home  the  taste  for  building, 
which  never  can  exist  among  a  rude  and  early  community ;  how  it  was,  that, 
even  at  this  remote  period,  the  Cloacs?,  Circus  Maxim  us,  Capitol,  and  other 
polblic  constructions,  were  undertaken  and  accomplished.    These  stupendoes 
structures,  altogether  beyond  the  resources  of  Rome,  if  she  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  infant  state  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  were,  in  fact,  the  woHl  of  the 
Etrurian  part  of  the  population  of  Rome.     7.  We  discover  the  reason  of  the 
Bsost  distinguished  ot  the  Roman  youth  being  sent  to  the  principal  Etrurian 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  education.   We  are  enabled  to  discover  many  of  the 
secret  springs  which  impelled  the  complicated,  and  apparently  discordant, 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government.      The  old  inhabitants,  being  much 
farther  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their  conquerors,  would  naturally,  even 
tdter  the  fall  of  the  city,  be  respected  by  the  victors  for  their  superior  im- 
provement; and  the  most  distinguished  of  them  would  be  called,  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  some  slight  participation  in  the  afikirs  of  the  government.     Ao- 
cordingly,  we  find  that,  almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Romulus  was  the  in- 
atitution  of  a  senate,  whose  limited  number  freed  him  from  any  apprehensioiia 
of  their  combining  to  overthrow  his  power ;  while  their  confirmation  of  bia 
decrees,  in  case  it  should  be  needed,  would  have  great  weight  with  the  old 
popcdation  of  the  dty.    The  impolitic  neglect  which  Romuws  subsequently 
displayed  towards  this  order,  ended  in  his  destruction. 
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^  After  aU  which  ha»  been  said*  we  haxard  litUe»  if  aoy  thing,  in  asserttK 
that  the  early  Roman  nobility  were  the  descendants  of  a  sacred  or  sacerdotu 
caste.  That  the  Pelasgi  were  such  an  order,  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and, 
we  trusty  satisfiftctorily  established.  The  Etrurians,  descendants  of  the  PeUngiy 

5 reserved  this  singular  feature  in  the  form  of  government  which  they  adoptnl. 
'he  Etrurian  confederacy  was  composed,  indeed,  of  twelve  independent  cities; 
yet  the  govenunent  was  by  no  means  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  it  was  the 
pairimowf  of  an  keredUary  cattcy  at  once  invested  with  the  military  power  and 
chained  with  the  sacerdotal/unctions.  Thb  strange  form  of  government  threw 
the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes, — no  doubt,  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  the  Pelasgi, — and  subjected  to  their  control  the 
whole  mass  of  the  lower  orders,  very  probably  sprung  from  the  early  Abori- 
gines. Now,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  must  allow  this  very  same  form  of 
government  to  have  prevailed  in  Etrurian  Rome  before  its  conquest  by  Ro- 
mulus. This  arrangement  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes 
the  chief  power,  and  give  them  the  absolute  control  of  religious  affiars ;  and 
on  his  capture  of  the  city,  Romulus  would  leave  them  in  fell  oossession  of  the 
latter,  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  while  from  motives  ot  policy  he  would 
allow  them  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  the  former.  Hence  tne  origin  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  strengthen  what  has  just 
been  advanced.  The  nobility  had  for  a  long  time,  in  Rome,  the  sole  custody 
of  religious  affairs,  and  from  their  order  all  the  priests  were  for  a  long  aeries 
of  years  constantly  chosen.  Every  patrician  gem^  and  each  individufd  patri- 
cian femily,  had  certain  sacred  ritet  pecu&ar  to  iiseif,  which  went  by  inherkamce 
m  the  $ame  marmer  as  effects,  and  whAdi  the  heir  was  bound  to  perform.  Even  in 
a  later  age,  when  the  power  of  the  popular  branch  had  become  almost  para- 
mount, tne  senate  still  assumed  to  itself  the  guardianship  and  control  of  all 
religious  affiurs.  In  this  way,  too,  is  to  be  explained  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman  government  was  observed 
with  so  much  formality  and  rigour.  It  was  an  artfiu  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to,  and  no  doubt 
derived  from,  the  institution  of  castes  in  India.  Its  object  was  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  in  complete  dependence  on  the  higher ;  and  to  effect  this  end, 
the  terrors  of  religion  were  powerfuUy  annexed.  It  was  deemed  unlawfel  for 
patrons  and  clients  to  accuse  and  bear  witness  against  each  other ;  and  who- 
ever was  found  to  have  acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  with  impuiiiw,  as  a 
victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  A  regular  systc^  ox  cadet 
seems  thus  to  have  prevailed  in  Rome,  both  before  and  a  long  period  after  its 
conquest  by  Romulus.  The  accessions  constantly  making  to  the  number  o^ 
inhabitants,  by  the  influx  of  strangers  and  conquered  tribes,  would  gradually 
weaken  this  hereditary,  and,  as  it  were,  patriarchal  influence  of  the  patrician 
order,  by  introducing  a  race  of  men  sprung  in  a  great  measure  from  the  AtN»- 
rigines  of  the  countrv,  and  equally  averse  to  the  sacerdotal  sway  and  her»- 
ditaiy  prerogatives  of  the  nobility. 

"  The  only  point  which  remains  for  our  consideration,  is  the  irue  or  LaHn 
name  of  the  Roman  city.  Macrobius  (3.  9.)  informs  us,  that  the  Romaas, 
when  they  besieged  a  city,  and  thought  themselves  sure  of  taking  it,  used 
solemnly  to  call  out  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  place,  because  they  thought  tliat 
the  place  could  not  otherwise  be  taken,  or  regarded  it  as  impious  to  hold  the 
gods  in  captivity.  '  On  this  accoimt,'  he  adds,  '  the  Romans  themselves  have 
willed  that  both  the  deity,  under  whose  protection  Rome  is,  ao  well  as  the 
Latin  name  of  the  city,  should  remain  secret  and  imdivulged.  The  name  of 
the  city  b  unknown  even  to  the  most  learned ;  the  Romans  being  on  their 
guard  agauist  mentioning  it,  lest  they  themselves  might  suffhr,  what  tluey  had 
often  pot  in  practice  against  their  enemies,  and  lest  their  tutc^y  deity  naght 
be  evoked.'  To  the  testimony  of  Macrobius,  may  be  added  that  of  Pliny 
(3. 6.):— '  Rome,  whose  other  name  it  is  forbidden  by  the  secret  ceremonies  of 
religion  to  divulge.*  Now,  in  the  sanctuary  oi  Vesta,  was  preserved  the  PaHof 
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I,  <  the  fiUed  pledce  of  the  Roman  dominioo/  ifaiA  ptgmu  impem  Bo- 
•Mm,  Liv.  xxTL  27.J.  May  we  oot,  then»  suppose  Pailas  or  Mimenm  to 
hare  been  the  true  tutebry  deity  of  Rome,  and  tlie  real  or  Latin  name  of  the 
dty  to  hare  been  PatianihiM  f  this  would  bring  us  back  to  the  ancient  naae 
imposed  bv  (he  PelasgL  It  is  curious  to  obsenre,  oK>reover»  that  the  Pa&- 
diniM  and  the  wor9k»p  of  fire  are  always  connected  together,  which  would  seem 
to  make  the  belief  respecting  the  PaUadkm  of  Pelasgic  or  Oriental  origk.'* 
•—  Aiiikom*s  ed,  ofLewtpriere,  art,  Roma, 
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**  Tbat  the  debtor  might  be  legalljr  torn  limb  from  limb  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors, is  the  construction  which  ancient  writers  have  given  to  the  words  of 
the  tiMt  table,  respecting  debts,  as  it  b  interpreted  by  A.  Gellius,  xx.  1.  It 
appears  that  a  creditor  could,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  seize  an  in- 
solvent debtor,  who  could  not  find  bail,  and  keep  him  sixty  days  in  chains. 
During  this  time,  he  was  allowed  to  expose  biro  three  market  days  to  public 
sale  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  to  pot 
him  to  death.  If  there  were  many  creditors,  they  were  permitted  to  tear  and 
divide  his  body  among  them.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  letter  of  the 
law.  (Hooke*§  Rom,  HitL  1.  ii.  ch.  27.  Rosmta,  Antiq,  Rom,  viiL  6.^.  But  the 
interest,  if  not  the  humanitv,  of  the  creditors  uniformly  induced  tnem  rath^ 
to  sell  the  debtor,  than  avail  themselves  of  this  cruel  right. 

**  Montesquieu,  fiynkershoek,  Taylor,  and  other  respectable  modem  authors 
on  jurisprudence,  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  barbarity  of  this  re- 
gulation, that  they  have  denied  this  privilege  of  the  creditor ;  and  asserted 
that  this  law  only  enacted  the  sale  of  the  debtor^s  person,  and  divided  the 
price  among  his  creditors. 

"  A.  Gellius  gives  no  room  to  suppose  that  a  doubt  had  existed  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  passage.  He  clearly  marks  the  difference  of  the  law  on 
that  subject  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  (A.  D.  130.) :  membra  et  artnt 
imopii  debiiorit  brevittimo  lamatu  dUtrahebantur^  ticui  nunc  bona  venum  (Gslra' 
hmtwr.  In  the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  he  laments,  in  the  character  of  Sextus 
Oecilius,  the  effects  of  the  relaxation  of  law.  He  asserts  that,  if  those  who 
were  convicted  of  fiilse  testimony  were,  as  formerly,  thrown  headlong  fi-om 
the  Tarpeian  rock^  that  crime  would  not  be  so  common  as  he  affirmed  it 
to  be. 

'*  Two  distinguished  Roman  historians  of  our  own  country,  Gibbon  and 
Ferguson,  follow  the  acceptation  of  A.  Gellius.  *  Bynkershoek's  interpret- 
ation,' says  the  former,  '  is  one  perpetual  harsh  metaphor ;  nor  can  he  sur- 
mount the  Roman  authorities  of  Quintilian,  Ccecilius,  Favoniia,  and  Tertul- 
lian.'  (Ch.  xliv.  note  178.)  Who  this  Favonius  was,  whose  authority  is  here 
represented  of  such  weight  by  the  historian,  does  not  appear.  Cicero  mentions 
an  active  person  of  that  name  (Oral,  Mil,  Episl,  ad  Att,  i.  14.),  who  is  not 
recorded  to  have  delivered  his  opinions  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Perhaps  the  historian  means  to  allude  to  Favorinus^  a  philosopher,  introduced 
by  A.  Gellius,  in  the  chapter  already  quoted,  holding  a  conversation  with 
8ext.  Cscilius.     See  also  Noci,  Att,  ix.  8.  x.  12.  xvii.  10.  &c. 

*<  The  words  of  the  pssage  in  question,  SI.  PLUS.  MINUS.  VE.  SECUE- 
RUNT.  8E.  FRAUDE.  ESTO.,  if  the  goods  only  of  the  debtor  were  under- 
stood, would  militate  against  a  well  known  law,  which  nonsuited  those,  who 
took  or  demanded  more  than  the  exact  debt.  Torrent,  Comment,  in  Stteton, 
Chud,  14.  Gmter,adSenec,Epist.iS,  ThusPlautus,3fo#/r//.III.i.  122.  Danisia, 
Tanlum  at :  nihilo  jtlus  peto,    Tranio,  VcUm  qmdcm  hercte  vt  uno  nummo  petas. 
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^  To  a  people  so  simple  and  unpolbhed  as  the  Romans  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  criminal  law 
would  have  been  addressed,  in  which  a  word  of  tne  most  important  significa* 
tion  was  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  If  any  force  is  allowed  to  this  observation^ 
SECANTO  will  rauier  be  applied  to  the  literal  dismemberment  of  the  body, 
than  to  a  partition  of  the  effects,  of  the  unfortunate  debtor.  Nor  will  the  use 
of  the  words  secHo  and  sector ,  for  the  purchase  and  purchaser  of  the  effects  of 
the  condemned,  which  yielded  a  profit  by  the  sale  in  retail,  invalidate  this  con- 
jecture ;  for  they  were  introduced  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  progress 
of  civilisation  had  nven  rise  to  more  abstract  terms.  It  may  be  observea  that 
Emesti,  in  his  In^x  Latimiatis  CSc.,  denominates  SECO,  verbum  chirurgicum. 
And  Oesner,  ad  verb,  thus  expresses  himself:  Quidesset  in  LL.  XII,  tabuiarum 
sccare  debiiorem,  disputatur.  Gell.  xx.  L  et  Quintil.  iii.  6.  84.  Mihi  persuadent 
reipsd  perrmssum  fuisse  creditoribus,  secare  in  partes  ipsum  corpus  debitorn; 
sed  nunquam  eo  deventum  :  quaiia  eOarn  in  Germanorum  legUms  veteribus  fmsse 
accepimus, 

"But  although  the  law  was  never,  in  execution,  carried  to  this  degree  of 
barbarity,  the  situation  of  the  miserable  debtor  was,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  marked  with  inhuman  severity.  In  the  year  of  Rome  259,  accord- 
ing to  Livy  (u.  23.),  one  of  the  distressed  next  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  all 
the  marks  or  haggard  wretchedness,  complying  ductum  te  ab  crediioribus,  non 
in  serviUum,  sed  m  ergastu/um  et  camificinam  esse.  The  early  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic  exhibits  a  melancholy  series  of  those  oppressive 
measures  towards  debtors,  which  more  than  once  brought  the  state  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

**  The  cruelty  of  these  laws  was  soon,  however,  softened ;  and  in  the  vear  of 
Rome  402,  it  was  found  necessary  to  decree  a  partial  liquidation  of  debts 
(Liv.  vii.  21.);  and  in  429,  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  L.  Papirius  to  0.  Publius, 
a  youth,  who  had  been  legally  forced  to  surrender  himself  as  a  slave  for  his 
father's  debts,  induced  the  consuls  to  propose  a  law,  enacting  that,  in  future, 
the  property,  and  not  the  person,  of  debtors  should  be  seized  for  payment. 
(Liv,  viii.  28.)  Yet  the  operation  of  this  humane  decree  was  afterwards 
eluded,  and  tne  people  were  driven  by  arbitrary  seizures  to  secede  to  the 
Janiculum.  Even  the  Porcian  law,  in  the  year  452,  which  ordered  that  no 
Roman  citizen  sliould  be  scourged  or  put  to  death,  offered  but  an  imperfect 
protection  to  the  people. 

"  Were  the  law  respecting  debtors  thought  of  insufficient  force,  or  of  doubtful 
authority,  to  prove  tlie  severity  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  produce  other  instances.  By  this  system,  a  father  had  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children,  which  onlv  ceased  after  a  sale  of  their  persons 
for  the  third  time.  What  sets  the  cruelty  of  this  institution  in  the  strongest 
light  is,  that  a  father  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  this  power,  to  re- 
ward filial  piety,  or  to  encourage  disinterested  affection.  This  power  subsisted 
to  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  abolished  the  severity  of  these  laws.  Instii,  L 
tit.  9. 

"  A  woman  was  subject  to  the  same  mortifying  dependence.  Her  husband 
vras  her  only  judge  and  arbiter  of  her  fate ;  she  was  not  allowed  to  sue  for  a 
divorce,  a  privilege  readily  granted  to  a  man.  If  she  was  convicted  of  commit- 
ing  adulteiy,  or  of  drinking  wine,  her  husband  had  the  right  of  putting  her  to 
death  without  the  formality  of  a  public  trial;  while  she  was  not  permitted,  on 
any  provocation,  to  raise  her  finger  against  him.  M,  Calo,  de  Dote^  apud  A* 
Gell,  x.  23.  To  this  degradation,  indeed,  women  have  been  forced  to  submit 
in  all  uncivilised  nations. 

''By  the  same  laws,  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  libellers  and  satirical 
poets.    Cicero,  Phil.  Frag,  de  Rep,  iv. 

"  So  terrifying,  indeed,  was  the  power,  which  the  law  gave  to  the  decemvirs, 
that  they  were  universally  detested  in  Rome.  The  character  of  individuals, 
the  libidinous  barbarity  of  Appius,  could  scarcely  have  driven  the  people  to 
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such  extremities  a^unst  that  body,  had  not  their  office  subiected  tfaem  to  the 
public  odium.  It  is  eren  probable,  that,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  some 
of  those  laws,  the  original  tables  were  not  preserred  with  that  refigioiis  at- 
tention, which  a  laudable  prejudice  would,  in  other  circumstances,  hare 
naturally  paid  to  a  code  of  laws,  sanctioned,  on  its  introduction,  by  the  general 
consent  oif  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  they  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  a  coi^jecture  may  be  hasarded,  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  secret 
artifice  of  those  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  their  vindictive  asperity,  rather 
than  by  the  undistinffuishins  fury  of  the  Gauls,  or  by  the  open  violence  of 
seditious  tumults.  When  the  spirit  of  these  laws  hacf  been  softened  by  time, 
and  humanised  by  wisdom,  they  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  public  estimation. 
BibHothecai^  mrMrcule^  omnium  pkUotophontm  unus  mihi  vidHttr  XII,  Ta- 
buiarum  HbelluM,  et  auctoriiatu  pondere  et  ntiBioHs  ubertate  superare.  Cic 
de  Orat.  i.  Their  fragments  were  carefully  collected  and  committed  to 
memory,  «/  carmen  necessarium,  and  became  tbe  foundation  of  that  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  regulated  and  adorned  the  subsequent  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire." — Valpy's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 


APPENDIX  TO  Page  62. 
On  the  term  Pagans. 

*  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  o^  pagans  and  paganism,  I  shall  now 
trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words.  1.  Ilayi},  in  tbe 
Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  founimn  ;  and  the  rural 
neighbourhood  which  frequented  the  same  fountain,  derived  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  pagnt  and  pagans  (Festus,  s.  v.,  and  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii.  382.^. 

2.  By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  s^-no- 
nymous  (Plm.  H,  N.  xxviii.  5.) ;  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe. 

3.  The  amacing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necesaty  of  a 
correlative  term  {Hume*s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555.) ;  and  all  the  people  who 
were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  were  branded  with  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  pagans  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  24.  43.  77.  Juv,  Sat.  xvi.  TertuU. 
de  PalHo,  4.).  4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ :  their  advo*- 
saries,  who  refused  his  sacrament,  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve 
the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was  introduced 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (A.  D.  365)  into  imperial  laws  (Cod. 
Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18.)  and  theological  writings.  5.  Christianity  gra- 
dually filled  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  old  religion,  m  the  time  of  Prudentius 
(arfe.  Symmachum,  l.i.  ad  Jin.}  and  Orosius  (Prcef.  Hist.},retired  and  languished 
in  obscure  villages ;  and  the  word  pagans,  with  its  new  signification,  reverted 
to  its  primitive  origin.  6.  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has 
expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  sucessively  applied  to  all  the 
idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  old  and  new  world.  7.  The  Latin  Christians 
bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Mahometans ;  and 
the  purest  unitarians  were  branded  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and 
paganism.  Sec  Gerard  Vossius,  Etymol.  L.  Lat.,  in  his  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  420.; 
Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250. ;  and 
Ducange,  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.  Glossar."  —  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxi. 
not.  ad  fin. 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  73. 
On  the  ComiHa  Centuriata, 

**  With  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  Servian  constitution  to  impart  an  equal 
share  in  the  consular  government  to  the  plebeians,  every  one  may  frame  sur- 
mises at  his  pleasure :  that  it  granted  them  the  rieht  of  taking  part  in  elections 
and  in  legislation,  is  known  to  all.  Servius  would  have  communicated  those 
rights  in  the  simplest  manner,  by  ordaining  that  all  national  concerns  should 
be  brought  both  before  the  council  of  the  burghers  (patricians)  and  that  of  the 
commonaltv,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  one  should  not  have  force  without  the 
approval  of  the  other,  and  should  be  made  null  by  its  rejection.  This  was  the 
footing  the  plebeian  tribes  subsequentl;^  stood  on  for  some  time  in  relation 
to  the  curies ;  not,  however,  until  the  ties  of  an  amicable  intercoimie  between 
the  two  orders  had  already  become  manifold.  If  the  curies  and  tribes  had 
been  set  up  over-egainst  each  other  from  the  beginning,  they  would  have  torn 
the  state  asunder ;  and  it  was  to  accomplish  its  perfect  union  that  the  cen- 
turies were  devised  by  Servius.  For  in  them  he  collected  the  patricians  and 
their  clients  together  with  the  plebeians ;  and  along  with  all  these,  that  new 
class  of  their  fellow  countrymen  which  had  arisen  from  bestowing  the  Roman 
franchise  on  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns,  the  municipals :  so  that  nobody 
could  in  any  manner  of  wav  account  himself  among  the  Romans,  without 
having  some  place  or  other,  thoueh,  indeed,  it  might  often  be  an  utterly  insig- 
nificant one,  m  this  great  assembly  (conUtiatus  maximui).  The  preponderance 
in  it,  nay,  the  whole  power,  lay  witn  the  plebs ;  yet  without  exciting  ill-wiU» 
because  it  did  not  decide  by  itself,  but  stood  on  an  equipoise  with  the  curies. 

"  This  institution  of  the  centuries  has  thrown  that  of  the  tribes  completely 
into  the  shade :  through  the  former  alone  has  the  name  of  king  Servius  main* 
tained  its  renown  to  our  days.  So,  likewise,  it  has  long  and  universally 
passed  for  a  settled  point,  that  this  is  understood  with  more  certainty  and 
on  better  grounds  than  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  constitution ;  because  it 
is  described  by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  and  that  description  is  couched  in  num- 
bers :  and  only  a  very  few,  who  saw  more  clearly,  have  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce, that,  at  all  events,  these  representations  were  not  suitable  to  the 
times  of  which  we  have  a  contemporary  history.  Neither  of  them  can  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  account  contained  in  the  commentaries  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  king  himself;  each  has  written  from  very  different  and  very 
defective  rq)orts :  as  to  Cicero*s,  the  only  reason  that  indbposes  us  to  believe 
its  being  derived  immediately  from  the  authentic  source,  is,  because  erudition 
of  this  sort  was  not  in  his  way ;  else  his  statements  are  exceedingly  accurate, 
and  may  be  fully  depended  upon.  The  mistakes  of  the  two  historians  need 
not  surprise  us,  since  they  had  not  to  give  an  account  of  an  existing  insti- 
tution, nor  even  of  one  that  had  been  recently  changed,  but  of  one  that  had 
Ions  since  passed  away.  Livy  says  expressly,  that  it  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  constitution  of  the  centuries  in  nis  days.  A  variety  of  other  ac- 
counts must  have  been  current,  containing  still  greater  discrepancies ;  since 
Pliny  takes  1 10,000  ases  to  be  the  limit  for  the  property  of  the  first  class, 
Gellius  125,000. 

**  Both  the  historians  are  guilty  of  a  mistake,  in  confounding  the  burghers  with 
the  commonalty,  and  thus  imagining  that  the  same  people, — a  people  in  whicb» 
up  to  this  time,  perfect  equality  had  prevailed, — was  now  classed  according  to 
property,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nch, 
though  encumbered  with  no  slight  burthens.  Dionysius  adds  another  error  to 
this,  in  considering  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  which  had  the  first  rank 
in  the  constitution  of  Servius,  as  a  timocradcal  institution. 

"  It  is  the  principle  of  an  aristocracy  to  maintain  a  perfect  equality  within  its 
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own  bodf.  A  gOYemment  formed  like  the  Roman,  by  a  Urge  body  of  booses, 
was  a  complete  democracy  within  itself;  an  aristocracy  solely  in  rdadon  to 
the  commonalty.  This  was  misunderstood  by  Dionysius  and  liry:  no 
change  was  made  by  Senrias  in  this  equality  of  the  ancient  borghers :  his 
timocracy  *  only  affected  those  who  stood  entirely  without  the  psle  of  that 
bodvy  or  those  who  at  the  utmost  were  attached  to  it,  but  far  firom  partaking 
in  the  same  equality. 

^  Senrius  admitted  into  his  comitia,  the  six  equestrian  centuries  establiahed 
by  L.  Tarquinius :  thev  received  the  name  of  the  six  st^jffragia :  and  these, 
tnerdbre,  comprised  all  the  patricians,  among  whom  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
in  this  constitution,  any  more  than  in  the  earlier,  there  should  have  existed 
any  distinction  adapted  to  the  scale  of  their  property.  Livy,  who  forgot,  it 
is  true,  that  Tarqumius  had  instituted  the  six  centuries,  distinguishes  thera 
very  correctly  from  the  twelve  which  were  added  by  8ervius;  out  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  state,  as  he  says :  he  ought  to  have  said,  in  the  conunon- 
alty ;  for  the  patricians  were  comprehended  in  the  six  iufttigia^  and  none  of 
them  could  be  admitted  into  the  twelve  centuries.  Dionysius,  therefi>re, 
should  have  confined  himself  to  these  twelve  centuries,  when  he  conceived 
that  Servius  had  chosen  the  knights  out  of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious 
femilies;  which  notion  he  inconsiderately  extends  to  all  the  eighteen,  mis- 
takiiur  the  rights  and  condition  of  the  six  st^fragia, 

**  For,  ceitainl^,  the  nature  of  the  measure  requires,  that  the  person  who  re- 
ffulated  the  division  of  ranks,  when  he  collected  and  separated  the  notables 
mm  the  commonalty,  should  pass  over  such  of  the  nobles  of  Medullia  or 
Tellena  as  were  quite  reduced  to  poverty  and  forgotten,  and  should  enroll  in 
these  centuries  such  of  the  mere  freebom  inhabitants  as,  in  conformity  with 
the  notion  of  the  class,  possessed  wealth  enough  to  equip  a  horseman,  pro- 
vided their  honour  was  untarnished ;  not  those  whose  cnaracter  stood  the 
hiffhest,  if  their  means  happened  to  be  too  small.  In  an  undertaking  like  that 
of  king  Servius,  wealth,  and  not  bare  lineage,  must  be  taken  as  the  criterion 
in  establishmg  a  plebeian  aristocracy  under  a  new  form. 

**  Only  we  must  beware  of  confounding  the  first  institution  with  what  fill* 
lowed ;  as  also  of  supposing  that  the  subsequent  standard  of  an  equestrian 
fortune,  a  million  ases  f ,  is  derived  from  the  times  of  Servius.  The  posterity 
of  those  who  were  first  enrolled,  must  be  conceived  to  have  taken  their  station 
hereditarily,  as  well  the  plebeians  as  the  patricians.  Polybius  (vi  20.)  says,  at 
present  the  knights  are  chosen  according  to  their  fortune :  formerly,  therefore. 
It  was  otherwise ;  that  is,  according  to  their  birth :  and  Zonaras  informs  us, 
that  the  censors  had  the  power  of  rewarding  merit,  by  raising  the  srarian  into 
the  tribes,  and  the  mere  plebeian  into  the  equestrian  order ;  and  contrariwise, 
of  punishing  such  as  led  a  bad  life,  by  erasing  them  firom  both  the  two  upper 
ranks.  That  the  million  of  afler-times  cannot  have  formed  the  original  eques- 
trian fortune  is  obvious,  since  the  cUsses  firom  the  fourth  to  the  first  ascend 
by  intervals  of  25,000,  and  this  would  be  followed  by  such  an  enormous 
leap  as  from  100,000  to  a  million ;  whereas,  durine  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  find  this  interval  subdivided,  like  the  part  of  me  scale  below  100,000. 
(Xitv.  xxiv.  11.)  The  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  equestrian  rank  fitmi  the 
be^nning  was  essentially  identified  with  great  wealtn,  and  yet  that  all  the 
knights  were  fiirnished  with  horses  by  the  state,  and  had  a  yeeriy  rent  as- 
si^ed  for  their  keep  (viz.  2000  ases),  not  only  charges  the  Roman  laws 
with  senselessness  as  well  as  ii\justice,  but  also  overlooks  Livy's  express 
remark,  which  follows  close  upon  his  account  of  the  advantages  ei\joyed  by 
the  knights,  that  all  these  burthens  were  shifted  fi-om  the  poor  on  the  rich. 
Who,  in  truth,  would  pledge  himself  that  the  rich  patrician,  if  he  might  have 

*  **  Timocracy :  government  by  men  of  property,  who  are  possessed  of  a  certain 
income.** —  Webtier't  Diet. 

t  The  same  as  400  seslertta ;  a  sestertius  being  equal  to  2^  ases^ 
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his  expenses  defrayed,  would  magnaiiixnously  decline  availing  himself  of  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  poorer  brother  patricians  ?  And  as  for  the  plebeian^ 
should  they,  too,  have  had  a  like  right  secured  to  them  by  Servius,  at  all 
events  it  cannot  have  come  into  exercise  for  many  generations.  But  at  first, 
no  doubt,  it  was  one  of  the  patrician  privileges :  indeed,  the  incontestable 
meaning  of  the  account  in  Cicero,  representing  this  allowance  as  an  institution 
of  the  first  L.  Tarquinius,  is,  that  its  origin  was  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  commonalty  as  an  estate ;  and  if  restricted  to  those  among  the  ruling 
burghers,  who,  though  equal  to  their  fellows  in  rank,  were  inferior  in  fortune, 
it  was  neither  unfair  nor  arrogant."  —  Nieb,  L  p.  373 — 380. 

'*  The  form  of  the  equestrian  order  was  determined  by  that  of  the  older 
centuries,  which  remained  unaltered  as  the  six  sufiragia  ;  and  after  which,  the 
twelve  plebeian  centuries  were  modelled.  The  centuries  of  the  knights  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  form  of  the  army ;  the  terms  of  the  cavalry  no 
way  corresponded  with  them:  whereas, on  the  other  hand,  the  classes  ex* 
hibited  a  representation  of  an  armv  of  infantry,  in  exact  accord  with  the  con« 
stitution  of  the  legion ;  troops  of  the  line  and  light-armed  troops,  with  their 
body  of  reserve,  their  carpenters,  and  their  band,  and  even  with  the  ba^age 
trmn."  —  Nieb.  i.  p.  382. 

"  There  are  two  points  which  I  would  not  pass  over :  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Romans  knew  only  of  five  classes ;  and  so  Dionysius,  who  calls  such 
as  gave  in  less  than  12,500  ases  at  the  census  a  sixth  class,  is  just  as  much 
mistaken  in  this  as  when  he  allows  them  only  one  century:  next,  that  the 
regularity  of  the  scale  here  again  assuredly  puts  it  beyond  a  question,  that  his 
statement  of  the  fortune  of  ue  fifUi  class  at  12,500  ases,  or  1250  drachms,  is 
the  correct  one,  and  not  Liv/s,  which  fixes  it  at  1 1,000  ases."  —  Ibid.  p.  383. 

**  Every  body  sees  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  this  consti- 
tution was  to  adapt  the  distribution  of  power,  and  of  arms  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  power,  to  the  scale  of  property.  In  the  relation  between  the 
juniors  and  the  seniors,  yet  another  purpose  displays  itself.  The  ancient  nations 
often  intrusted  the  char^  of  takm^  counsel  for  the  conunon  weal  to  the 
elders  exclusively ;  and  m  a  like  spu^t,  the  seniors  are  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  juniors  as  to  the  number  of  their  centuries :  nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive 
here  the  justness  of  Cicero's  words  (de  Rep.  ii.  22.),  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  system,  the  aim  was  to  withdraw  the  power  of  deciding  from  the 
majoritv :  for,  in  this  way,  the  minors  were  to  preponderate  even  within  the 
same  class.  That  is  to  say,  the  seniors,  whether  we  take  them  in  the  wider 
or  narrower  extent  (i.  e.  all  above  fortv-six,  or  only  those  between  fbrty-six 
and  sixty-one),  were  much  fewer  than  the  juniors.*' — Ibid.  p.  386. 

''  A  second  division  of  the  centuries  was  into  the  assiduers,  or  locupietes,  and 
the  proleiarians.  Among  the  former,  the  crafbmen  attached  to  the  first  and 
fifth  class,  must  also  have  been  reckoned.  Now,  the  assiduers  were  all  whose 
fortune  came  to  above  1500  ases ;  consequently,  they  also  included  such  as 
stood  between  thid  limit  and  the  fiflh  class :  and  smce,  on  pressing  emergencies, 
the  proletarians  were  called  out  and  equipped  with  arms  at  the  public  expense, 
it  plainly  follows  that  these  assiduers,  though  comprehended  m  no  class,  can 
still  less  have  been  exempted  from  militarv  service ;  nor  can  they  have  been 
without  the  right  of  votmg,  which  was  shared  by  the  proletarians  and  the 
capilecerui.  The^  were,  without  doubt,  the  accerui,  who,  Livy  says,  voted  like 
the  musicians,  with  the  fifUi  class :  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  as  we  now 
know  from  Cicero,  they  formed  two  centuries,  the  accenii  and  velati ;  which 
were  probably  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  census  as  well  as  in 
other  respects :  so  that  those  may  have  been  called  accetui,  who  were  rated 
at  more  than  say  7000  ases ;  those  velati^  whose  return  fell  between  that  sum 
and  the  proletarians.  It  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  an- 
cient Latm — above  all,  in  the  technical  and  official  language — that  words  used 
in  denoting  two  objects,  which,  whether  from  their  contrast  or  their  affinity,  are 
necessarily  referred  to  each  other,  were  combined  by  mere  juxtaposition. 
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wMMMit  tny  coniwcnng  psrticjc  i  mb,  '^"P^  vciuahy  totoa  tcnattdtlf  idctf  T^it&d^ 
Ft^tei  LmUm  ;  thus  it  was  the  practice  to  say  and  write  accmn  Mad  s  tfao 
lOore  so,  as  they  were  certainly  united  in  the  one  battafion  of  the  acotrm^**'^ 
JfkfB,  i.  p.  389. 

^  The  proletarians,  m  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  name,  according  to 
G^Kos,  were  those  who  gare  in  tneir  property  under  1500  ases,  and  above 
9T5 ;  such  as  came  below  this  mark,  and  those  who  had  nothing  at  all,  were 
cAlled  caffUrfemi:  in  a  wider  sense,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  assiduers. 
toth  these  divisions  were  comprised  under  the  name  of  proletarians.^-^ 
IM.p.  891. 

**  The  proletarians  stood  on  a  lower  footing,  not  only  than  the  classes,  from 
tile  insigni6cance  of  their  share  in  the  right  of  voting,  bat  than  all  the  assiduen 
in  their  civil  capacity  and  estimation.  The  phrase  locnptet  testis  demonstrates 
that,  even  in  giving  evidence,  there  was  a  distinction  hamiliating  to  the  poor. 
Where  such  was  the  case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  proletarians  were 
elgibto  to  plebeian  offices.  But  to  make  amends  for  this,  th^  were  exempted 
limn  taxes.  The  etymology  for  the  name  of  the  opposite  class,  the  assidid 
ok  mue  dandOf  implying  that  they  are  liable  to  be  taxM,  is  evidently  ri^.**  — 
**"  p.  893. 
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Laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 

*  FftOM  a  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  wHKng  to 
believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  6plen<fid 
adminbtration  of  Pericles ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transferred  into  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  bar- 
bArians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would  have  been  familar  to  the  Greeks 
before  the  reign  of  Alexander :  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  ex- 
plored and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  Athenian 
monuments  are  silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the  patricians  should  un- 
dertake a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  demo- 
cracy. In  the  comparison  of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  decemvirs, 
some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found ;  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason 
have  revealed  to  every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  Egypt 
or  Phoenicia.  But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence, 
the  legislators  of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  advove  to 
each  other. 

**  The  Twelve  Tables  afford  a  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they 
were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate>  and  accepted  by  the  free  voices  of 
the  people ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,  are  written  in  cfai^ 
racters  of  blood.  They  approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of  retali- 
ation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a 
limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the  offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a 
fine  of  300  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality 
the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a 
very  tbfferent  complexion  are  ac^udged  worthy  of  death.  I.  Any  act  of 
treason  against  the  state,  or  of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The 
mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious :  the  head  of  the  deseoerate 
Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil ;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  bade ;  and, 
af^er  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the 
Forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  II.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  dty  % 
whatever  might  be  the  pretence — of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good. 
II L  The  murder  of  a  citizen;  for  which  the  common  feelings  of  mankiad 
demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  IV.  The  malice  of  an  Hu^mkasj.  Ahet 
-revious  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the 
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Mid  in  this  eiMnple  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to  apptofe  Uie  justioe  of  ratak 
Uation.  V.  Ju£cial  pajwy.  The  compt  or  malicious  witness  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rod^  to  expiate  his  fidsehood,  which  was  rendered 
atili  more  fiital  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  deficient  of  written 
evidence.  VL  The  corruption  of  a  judge,  who  accepted  bribes,  to  pro- 
nounce an  iniquitous  sentence.  VIL  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was  b^iten 
with  clubs' —  a  worthy  chastisement — but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left  to 
expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.  [Hor.  En.  ii.  2.  154.  €&c.  ds 
Rep.  I.  iv.  aja,  Auanttiiu  de  CwU,  Dei^  ix.  6.  m  Fra^,  Philoi,  t.  iiL  p.  393.  ed. 
OMvctJ]  VIIL  The  nocturnal  mischief  of  damagme  or  destroying  a  n^eh- 
bour*s  com.  The  criminal  vna  suspended  as  a  gratetul  victim  to  Cores.  But 
the  Sylvan  deities  were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  nuN^e  valuable 
tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  25  pounds  of  CG]>per« 
IX.  Maffical  incantations,  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Latitt 
ahephercu,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and 
remove  frxim  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall 
dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity,  to  the  s|>ecious  refinements  of 
modem  critidsra.*  After  the  judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty 
da3rs  of  grace  were  allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of 
his  fellow  citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  hia 
daily  food ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  and  his 
misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to  solicit  the  compasoon  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  aebt  was  d^ 
charged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to 
death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber ;  but^  if  several  crediton 
were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they  m^t  legally  dismember  his  body^ 
and  satiate  theur  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  As  the  manners  of  Rome 
were  insensibly  poiiahtd,  the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by 
the  humaniQr  of  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judgei;  and  impunity  became  the 
conseouence  of  immoderate  rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  pro- 
hibited the  mmstrates  firom  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even 
corporal,  punishment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and 
perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  snhit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal  tyranny."— 
Gi6b<m^  Dedme  and  FaU^  ch«  xuv. 
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Character  of  the  Reman  QmitUuticn. 

**  Whobtbr  has  traced  the  character  of  the  Roman  constitution  through  the 
successive  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  must  have  observed  in  it  a  number 
of  points  which  are  entirely  congenial  to  despotism.  In  fact,  the  powers  of 
the  ma^trates  were  to  a  high  degree  tyrannical ;  and  were  only  counteracted 
by  the  nrntual  check  which  they  severaUy  found  in  the  eoually  tyrannical 
powers  of  the  rest.  For  instance,  the  authority  of  the  consul  seems,  in  itself, 
to  have  been  absolute,  although  its  exercise  was  restrained,  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  by  the  protecting  power  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  people;  abroad,  by  the  particular  provisions  of  the  Porcian  law.  Till 
that  law  vras  enacted,  the  consul,  when  without  the  city,  commanding  the 

*  Bynkenboek  (Oh$ervai-  Jtms  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  0pp.  U  i.  pp.  9,  10,  11.) 
labouTS  to  prove  that  tfa«  crediton  dirided  not  the  botfyf  but  the  price,  of  tbe  intolvent 
debtor.  Yet  his  mterpretetion  it  one  perpetual  berth  metaphor ;  nor  can  be  iur« 
mount  the  Rossan  aotboritiet  of  Quintilian,  CiBciKat,  Fafoniut,  and  Tcrtuttlaa. 
See  Amkn  GdHuh  iVbcf.  Jtu  xzi. 
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of  the  opamanwfdtiv  wm  ■kogrthwr  the  minrt  ef  the  life  ef 
eitiieo.  Nor  wee  this  coefiaed  to  points  of  milkary  diecipliee ;  for 
that  Q.  Fabiua  Meximut  threetened  with  deeth  a  cknea  who  had 
dfioted  to  the  oooealibip  for  the  eiiauiii|  year,  becanae  be  had  aaiot 
validity  of  his  own  election  which  Pabitis  wished  to  overthrow,  and  to  ncal 
the  centuries  to  giTe  their  votes  over  aoaiii.  (Xtiy,  udv.  9l>  The  eeaaen 
night  degrade  any  individual  (Wnu  his  raiUL  in  the  conimonweafai,at  tiMir  sole 
dboi^tion  I  the  tribunes*  or  even  any  single  oMmber  of  their  cnllrgf,  mogfac 
ilop  the  proceedings  of  every  departmeot  <m  the  govemaMBt,  and  seem  to  have 
poMessed  an  arbitrary  power  or  coaunittin^  any  one  to  prison  who  oppoaed 
their  neasures.  If>  fifom  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  commonwealmy  we 
lam  to  the  senate  itself,  we  shall  see  that  bodv,  akhoogh  properij  ooljr  a 
wb^n  member  of  the  le|psUture»  assuming  to  itsdf  the  right  ef  dbpcaiaing  with 
the  laws,  or  of  annullipg  Ihem  altogether;  and  ckuraing  and  exercising  an  an- 
limited  despotiflm,  whei^ver  it  thought  proper  to  declare  the  coaotry  in  danger, 
and  to  give  the  consuls  chaige  to  provide  for  its  safety.  Above  all,  the 
liomaas  were  familiarised  to  arbitrary  power  in  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  members  of  the  various  special  commissions  which  were  from  time  to  time 
appobted.  The  commission  of  ten  senators,  who  were  usually  eaipoweeed 
to  settle  the  stale  of  a  newly  conouered  country  at  the  cloae  of  a  war,  was 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  act  only  in  tke  provinces ;  but  the  eoaumssioners  fisr 
planting  colonies,  for  sapeiintending  tne  distribution  of  narinaal  landa  under 
an  Agrarian  law,  for  providing  for  the  supoly  of  the  Roman  markets,  or  for 
inedtuting  an  inquiry  into  any  alleged  misoemeanours  and  malversations,  ex- 
erdsedtneir  power  towards  atisens,  and  seem  to  have  e^|oyed  an  ample  dis- 
cration,  which  aught  be  moderated  only  by  the  fear  of  future  impeachamnt  at 
the  expiratton  of  their  office.  In  later  times,  the  practice  of  appointing  ex- 
traorduMury  oAcers  had  become  almost  equivalent  to  the  fbrmatioa  of  a  ten>- 
porary  monarchy.  Twice  bad  Pompey  been  invested  with  sovereun  power  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  empire ;  fint,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  saprease 
direction  of  the  war  with  the  piratei,  and  ^gain  when  he  was  sent  to  flnisii 
the  long-oontested  struggle  with  Midiridates.  On  a  third  occasion,  when  he 
was  named  comptroller  of  the  markets,  allowed  to  appoint  his  lieutenants  to 
act  under  him  in  the  di0erent  provinces,  and  intrusted  with  the  discretiooary 
employment  of  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money,  his  power  seemed  fir  to 
exceed  the  level  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.  When,  therefore, 
that  atrocious  commission  of  three,  for  regulating  and  settling  Uie  nflSdrs  of 
the  republic,  was  instituted,  in  the  persons  of  Augustus,  Antonius,  and  Le- 
pkdus,  it  was  a  measure  not  altogether  unprecedented,  and  certainly  analogous 
to  the  less  absolute,  but  yet  verv  extensive,  powers  which  had  been  often 
given  to  special  commissioners  under  circumstances  of  less  general  disorder. 
And  the  imperial  power  of  Augustus  was  only  an  enlar^  special  commisdon 
of  the  same  nature.^  It  was  limited  in  its  duration,  as  it  was  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  ten  years ;  it  was  conferred  by  the  senate  on  the  most  distii^uished 
citisen  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  remedying  the  evils 
which  had  grown  up  during  a  period  of  unparalleled  confusion.  That  it  was  in 
the  highest  dqrree  arbitrary,  was  conformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  similar 
commissions,  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  senate  and  people  in  former 
times ;  and  in  this  manner  the  government  was  made  gradually  to  slide  into  a 
monarchy,  merely  by  a  dexterous  application  and  enlargement  of  precedents, 
which  had  occurred  repeatedly  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  duration 
of  the  commonwealth.  —  Encyd.  MetropoL  P.  xiv.  p.  363. 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  169. 
On  the  Affrarian  Lawm 

*^  In  almost  all  countries,  the  legal  property  of  the  land  has  been  origin- 
ally vested  in  the  sovereign,  whether  we  are  to  understand  under  that  name  a 
single  chief,  a  particular  portion  of  the  nation,  or  the  people  at  large.    In  the 
same  manner,  the  property  of  all  land  in  a  conquered  country  waa,  in  ancient 
times,  held  to  be  transferred  to  the  sovereign  power  in  the  conquering  state. 
Whether  the  right  thus  acquired  was  exercised  m  its  utmost  rigour,  depended 
upon  circumstances :  it  was  so  exercised,  in  some  instances,  by  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  the  settlement  of  a  new  population  in  their 
room ;  sometimes  the  former  proprietors  were  lefl  in  the  occupation  of  their 
lands,  but  only  on  the  footing  of  tenants,  obliged  to  pay  a  rent  to  a  number  of 
individuals  of  the  con(|uering  nation,  among  whom  the  property  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  divided;  and  sometimes,  when  the  victors  behaved  most 
mildly,  they  merely  imposed  a  land-tax  on  their  new  subjects,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the*  soil,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  right  of  property  over  it.    Now,  as  the  Romans  acquired  the  greatest  part 
of  Italy  by  connuest,  the  Roman  people  were  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  peninsula.    In  many,  or  in  most  instances,  the  former 
owners  were  left  in  undisturbed  occupation ;  but  there  were  also  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land  which  the  Romans  took  into  their  own  hands,  and  which  were 
more  peculiarly  called  Ager  pubUcut^  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth.     Theie 
were  ike  joint  property  of  all  Me  citizens  ;  nor,  till  a  regular  division  of  them  took 
place,  could  any  one  individual  claim  the  exclusive  ownership  of  any  part  of 
them,  though  he,  in  common  with  his  neighbours,  had  a  right  to  the  use  and 
eiyoyment  of  the  whole.    This  community  of  possession  was  sufficiency 
natural  and  practicable  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society,  when  the  land  was 
occupied  ratner  in  feeding  cattle  than  in  tillage ;   a  period,  the  dim  remem- 
brance of  which  was  fondly  cherished  under  the  notion  of  a  golden  qge  of 
universal  brotherhood.    But,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society,  to  leave 
land  in  this  state  was,  in  effect,  to  expose  it  to  a  sort  of  general  scramble,  in 
which  it  was  soon  found  that  the  strong  encroached  upon  the  weak,  and  that 
the  poor  man  could  get  none  of  the  benefits  of  that  connnon  stock  of  which 
he  was  nominally  one  of  the  proprietors.    Hence  originated  the  practice  of  as- 
signing to  each  individual  a  certam  portion,  and  of  marking  out  and  securing  its 
limits  with  the  greatest  solemnities  of  religion.  Every  thing  was  done  under  the 
direction  and  according  to  the  rites  of  the  augurs,  who  derived  their  art  from 
the  mysterious  lore  of  the  priests  or  sages  of  Btruria.    The  augur  stood  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  west ;  and  drew  across  the 
whole  space  of  land  to  be  divided  two  main  lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles :  the  one  firom  north  to  south,  called  Cardo,  from  its  being  drawn  to- 
wards the  supposed  pole  of  the  heaven ;  and  the  other  from  east  to  west, 
called  Decumanus.    These  were  made  of  a  considerable  width,  to  serve  as 
roads ;  and  parallel  to  each  of  them  were  drawn  a  succession  of  other  lines^ 
till  the  whole  ground  was  portioned  out  into  a  number  of  equal  squares,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  among  whom  it  was  to  be  divided.    Each 
of  these  squares  was  further  defined  by  a  certain  number  oitemM^  or  land- 
marks, which  being  once  fixed  in  this  solemn  manner,  it  became  the  height  of 
wickedness  to  remove.    Every  portion  of  land  thus  allotted  to  any  £)man 
citizen  became  his  freehold  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term :  it  paid  no  land- 
tax  or  tithe ;  for  the  individual  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  only  received  it 
as  his  £ur  dividend  out  of  the  common  stock,  and  eiyoyed  with  regard  to  it  the 
same  complete  sovereignty  which  the  whole  state  had  possessed  over  the 
whole  of  the  conquered  land  while  it  remained  undivided.    It  might  be  sold 
also  by  mancipation  —  that  is,  with  an  unexceptionable  and  perfect  title,  — as 
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tii6  owner  held  it  free  fimn  erery  incumbrance  end  in  ebedute  proprietjri  and 
cettid  conrey  it  away,  tfaerefore»  on  the  same  terms.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  national  demesnes,  which  had  not  been  thus  divided,  were  held  by  «  vary 
lUferent  tenure.  We  have  said  that  they  were  considered  as  common  pro- 
perty ;  but  it  appears  that  indinduak  were  allowed  to  occupy  and  enuose 
certain  portions  of  them ;  and  that  this  possession  or  occupation,  as  it  was 
called,  tnougfa  liable  to  be  determined  at  any  moment  whenever  the  state 
thoi^ght  proper  to  claim  its  rights,  and  to  order  a  division  of  the  land,  was  yet 
protected  by  the  authority  of  the  pnetors  from  the  forcible  encroachment  of 
any  other  private  individual.  By  what  means  one  person  was  entitled  to  this 
sort  of  possession  in  preference  to  another,  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  as- 
certained.  Appian,  indeed,  is  probably  correct  in  his  account  of  the  geno^ 
oriein  of  the  practice :  the  land  thus  occupied,  he  says,  was  mostly  waste;  and 
whilst  it  was  undivided,  the  state  permitted  individuab  to  cultivate  certain 
parts  of  it  for  themselves,  on  the  payment  of  the  tithe  of  the  produce  to  the 
public  revenue.  But  whether  the  censors,  or  any  jother  maffistrates,  possessed 
the  patronage  of  nominating  the  persons  who  were  to  ei^y  no  profitable  a 
bargain,  Appian  either  knew  not,  or  was  too  careless  to  mention.  From  the 
in^rfect  notices  of  Festus  (v.  Patteuh)  and  Siculus  Flaccus  (de  ConditionUms 
Agftfrmn,  op.  Script  Ret  Agr.  ed,  Ooesii),  it  would  seem  that  the  occupation 
was  altogemer  arbitrary ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
conquering  armv,  may,  at  die  time  of  their  conouests,  have  secured  and  marked 
out  for  tMmselves  certain  parts  of  that  land  from  which  they  had  just  ex^ 
pelled  the  owners.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
possession  of  this  undivided  land  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility.  The  ground,  however,  which  any  person  thus  ei^oyed,  was  pro* 
tected  by  none  of  those  sacred  termini  which  marked  the  limits  of  fireehold 
property :  it  was  guaranteed  by  no  solemn  and  public  act,  ratified  with  the 
sanctions  of  the  natural  rdigion ;  nor  was  it  always  secured,  as  in  regularlv  di- 
vided lands,  by  the  neighbmirhood  of  many  other  similar  properties,  whose 
owners  had  a  common  interest  in  defending  each  other  from  oppression.  A 
poor  man's  occupation-fenn  might  be  often  in  the  midst  of  a  Isfge  tract  pos- 
sessed by  a  wealthy  patrician,  and  would  be  most  coinmonl)^  so  remote  trom 
Borne,  as  to  render  an  ^peal  to  the  prsetor's  protection  almost  impracticable. 
Undhor  these  circumstances,  the  small  occupiers  were  often  forciblj  expelled, 
often  indmidated  or  oppressed  into  a  sale  of  their  lands,  and  still  oftesder 
found  their  possessions  encroached  upon  while  they  were  absent  on  their 
duties  as  legionary  soldiers,  and  the  unconsecrated  and  irregularly  marked 
boundary  of  their  farm  removed  firom  its  place  by  some  more  powerful  neigh- 
boor.  (Appian.  B,  C.  i.  7.  Ptut.  T.  Gracck,  8.)  Thus  the  greatest  part  of  the 
imtionat  demesnes  were  productive  of  advanta^  only  to  a  small  cmss  of  the 
commumty ;  and  the  svstem  of  occupation,  which  might  have  been  tolerable 
so  long  as  all  ranks  shared  in  its  benefits,  became  a  ^reat  injustice  when  it 
only  enriched  a  few  of  the  great  nolnlity.  To  check  this  evil,  was  the  ofc^ject 
of  the  famous  licinian  kiw,  which  had  nothmg  to  do  with  private  property,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  but  only  limited  the  amount  of  undiioded  na- 
tional land  which  might  be  occupied  by  any  one  individual.  Meantime,  as 
estates  thus  held  by  occupation  were  legally  secure  against  any  claims  but 
those  of  the  state,  and  as  the  passing  an  Agrarian  law  for  the  division  of  the 
national  lands  was  always  strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
aristocracy,  this  species  of  property  was  transferred  by  sale  from  one  holder 
to  another,  with  almost  as  muoi  confidence  as  if  it  were  redly  freehold.  Sold, 
indeed,  by  maneipadon,  it  could  not  be;  for  the  state  still  continued  to  be  ita 
lawful  owner,  and  it  was  still  liable  to  the  payment  of  dthe  or  land-tax,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  were  infallible  signs  that  the  property  belonged 
to  the  sovereign.  But  the  possession  of  it  was  bought  and  sold  on  the  spe- 
culation that  we  riffht  of  the  state  would  not  be  exercised;  a  speculadoit,  be 
remembered,  which  rested  on  no  tadt  agreement,  but  was  founded  merefy 
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on  the  Btrengtb  of  the  aratocratical  interest,  and  on  the  probability  that  it 
wonid  beabte  to  defeat  any  proposal  for  the  regular  divitioB  of  the  oaAioaal 
lands  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Agrarian  laws. 

''These  much  mlsanderstood  laws,  therefore,  were  no  violaftk>n8  of  the 
rights  of  property,  nor  were  they  fantastic  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  progress  <^  wealth ;  but  a  strictly  rep^ular  and  legal  way  of  disposbig  of 
the  estates  of  the  commonwealth ;  conducmg  no  less  to  the  genena  benefit 
than  to  that  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  thus  more  immecrately  provide 
lor.  The  severity  of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  which  allowed  so  free  a  use  of 
the  right  of  conquest,  may,  indeed,  be  justly  condemned ;  yet  it  is  at  least  as 
defensible  as  the  pretensions  of  sovereignty  so  often  advanced  by  modem 
nations  over  uncivilised  countries,  on  no  better  ground  than  the  accident  of 
being  the  first  Europeans  to  discover  them.  But,  laying  out  of  view  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  conquered  people,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  a  spiiit 
of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  the  Agrarian  laws  appear  to  mnre 
been  among  the  fairest  means  ever  devised  for  obviatinc  die  necessity  of  pooi^ 
laws,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  redundaoit  popiuation.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  that  we  are  extending  this  praise  to  the  military  colonies  of  Sylla, 
of  C«sar,  or  of  the  second  triumvirate ;  or  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  abuses 
oflen  attending  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  laws  of  an  eariier  period,- when 
the  commissioners  for  dividing  the  national  lands  were  invested  with  too 
ample  authority,  and  were  oftra  induced,  from  party  or  oersonal  motives,  to 
select  the  new  colonists  out  of  the  least  deserving  part  of^the  poorer  dtizoMi. 
But  the  principle  of  portioning  out  die  nadonal  property,  from  time  to  time, 
amongst  the  individual  members  of  the  nation,  was  certainly  not  contrary  to 
jnstice ;  nor  was  the  policy  contemptible,  of  thus  providing  for  the  indigent^ 
and  strengthening  the  state  at  large  by  covering  its  frontiers  with  a  Use  of 
colonies,  depending  on  it  for  protection,  and  abundanUy  repaying  it  by  keepii^ 
its  conquests  in  obedience,  and  withstanding  the  first  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
The  propriety,  indeed,  of  selecting  any  particular  district  for  the  operation  of 
an  Agrarian  law,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  drctimstanoes  of  the 
case.  When  the  national  demesnes,  as  was  the  case  in  Campania  (see  Ooero'a 
speeches  aeainst  the  Agrarian  Law  of  P.  Rullus),  were  actually  possessed  by 
a  number  of  small  occupiers,  who  lived  on  their  own  fieuins,  cultivated  them  weti^ 
and  regularly  paid  their  tithe  to  the  ffovemment ;  and  when  the  cc^nists  by 
whom  Uiey  would  have  been  superseded,  were  likely  to  be  the  mere  refuse  of 
a  profligate  populace,  chosen  by  the  proposer  of  the  measure  in  reward  of 
the  turbulence  which  they  had  displayed  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  capital, 
the  impolicy  of  an  Agrarian  law  m  this  particular  instance  was  evident*  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  demesnes  of  the  state  had  been  engrossed,  to  an 
illegal  amount,  by  two  or  three  wealthy  individuab ;  when  these  persons,  m^ 
cording  to  their  freauent  practice,  had  expelled  by  violence  or  oppression  the 
poorer  occupiers,  who  held  their  farms  by  the  very  same  tenure  of  tolerated 
temporary  possession ;  when  they  had  covered  the  country  with  workhouses 
for  then*  slaves,  and  employed  the  labour  of  none  but  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  to  the  absolute  extirpation  of  the  free  peasantry;  it  waa  at 
once  a  measure  of  justice  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  turn  off 
those  tenants  at  will  by  whom  its  indulgence  had  been  abused  and  its  pro- 
perty imsmanaged;  and  to  divide  its  lands  regularly  amongst  its  own  free 
citizens,  who  were  ah*eady  the  joint  proprietors,  rather  than  sufler  them  to  lie 
profitless  to  itself,  maintaining  only  one  or  two  sel^constituted  tenants  and  a 
multitude  of  skives.  In  its  principle,  therefore,  the  Agrarian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  just  and  wise;  and  his  proposal  to  allow  a  compensation  to  the 
occupiers  of  national  lands,  fbr  the  loss  of  possessions  absolutely  illegal  in  their 
extent,  and  held,  even  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Lidnian  law,  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  people,  was  a  concession  more  liberal  than  they  were 
strictiy  entitled  to  demand.  It  is  another  question  how  far  it  was  politic  to 
bring  the  measure  forward,  considering  the  actual  strength  of  the  aristocracy; 
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the  powtr  of  the  nofailitjr  had  ao  Ions  suspended  the  execudon  of  mi  A^rwiea 
law  in  Italy,  that  they  had  derived  advantij^  from  their  own  wrong,  aad 
seemed  to  nave  gainecl  the  sancdon  of  time  Mr  their  encroachments,  because 
they  had  for  so  nsany  years  prevented  the  people  from  questioniitt  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  pseparatory  steps  were  needfiii  before  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system  could  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  nicoess ;  and  as 
improdeiioe  in  a  rdformer  is  in  itself  a  political  crime,  the  memory  of  Gracchus 
is  justly  liable  to  blame,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  motives,  aad  the 
strict  legality  and  beneficial  nature  of  the  reform  which  he  vainly  eBdeavouied 
10  aoooroplish."— From  tke  Omtfierfy  Review  of  NiebukrU  JButoiy^  voL  xxxii« 
p.  78—77. 

GoBSuk  also  an  article  on  the  same  sub|ject  in  AmhotCe  ed,  ef  Lewtpriere't 
Obft.  JM^  amd  tke  EncyeL  MeiropoL  Biography,  p.  367. 
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VezUksriu 

**Thb  number  of  the  vexUlam  was  by  no  means  definite,  but  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  Jint  place  (as  observed  in  the  text), 
diey  consisted  of  vetemnit  who  were  retained  sub  vexiHo,  until  they  should 
obtain  an  honourable  discharge,  cttterorum  itnmunes,  *  mti  propuitantM  kotti^ 
fTac.  Ann.  i.  36.  &  39.  liL  81.);  secondly,  of  legionaries,  wno,  recovering 
m>ra  sickness,  were  now  in  a  state  of  convalescence  {C<esar  de  Beiio  OalMco, 
vi.  36.) ;  thinOy,  of  young  soldiers  (vexiOum  Hronum  is  mentioned  by  Tadtos, 
Ann,  n.  78.) ;  and,  Jbwihly^  of  all  Romans,  who,  though  in  active  service, 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  legions.  Thus,  in  Suetonius  {Aug.  xxv.)  the  Sbertini 
who  served  in  (Germany  and  Dlyricum  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  are  said 
to  have  been  sub  vexiUo,  Drau^ted  fi'om  these  various  sources,  the  vexiliean 
nmst  occasionally  have  been  numerous.  Thus,  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  id.  33.),  we 
read  of  13,000  verUlarH,  because  the  vexUloHones  of  several  legions,  as  well  as 
many  thrones,  are  included.  Being  inferior  in  numbers  and  efficiency  to  the 
h^on,  we  may  understand  why  it  should  be  said  (Tbr.  Hist.  xi.  66.^,  Vexittarns 
fuisis,  vires  legiouis  non  affmse.  We  may  observe,  that  various  opmions  have 
been  held  on  the  nature  of  the  vexiUam.  Lipsius  contends  that  they  were 
veterans,  retained  sub  vexiUo  (AClit.  Roman,  i.  6.) ;  Pichena  and  J.  F.  Oronovhn 
considered  them  to  be  detainments  of  lerionaries,  sent  upon  any  particular 
mission  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  38.  de  vitA  AgricoUtf^  18.);  Salmasius  supposed  than 
to  be  Ught'ormed  troops  ;  and  Emesti,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus  (torn,  ii  p.  578.), 
informs  us  that  they  were  recruits  (tirones).**  Abridged  from  Bnonntt,  ad 
T)sc.  Ann.  1.  L  c.  38. 

The  opinion  of  Broder  appears  to  reconcile  all  these  discrepancies ;  for  the 
vexiilarH,  without  any  doubt,  consisted  of  thrones  (recruits),  as  well  as  veterans. 
The  minority  of  them  would  probably  be  Ught'oirmed  troops,  and  they  would 
firequentlv  be  sent  out  as  detachments,  to  act,  on  particular  occasions,  apart 
from  their  respective  legions;  for  a  vexillum  was  attached  to  each.  The  same 
writer  estimates  the  number  of  vexiUarH,  in  the  reign  of  Tibmus,  at  30,000, 
and  the  legionary  forces  at  170,650,  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  c.  5.). 
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On  the  ancient  Wines* 

**  Fbw  parts  of  Italy  proved  unfriendly  to  the  vine ;  but  it  flourbhed  most 
in  that  portion  of  the  south-western  coast,  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campania  FeUx  was  given.     Con- 
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ccmn^  Ae  esrtMit  of  the  tflffitOFT  in  (]uestion)  uiefc  it  0on6  diifciituc6  of 
opimmi  among  ancient  aothors.  Pliny  and  StrabOi  wiio  have  gtren  the  ftiUest 
account  of  its  geography^  confine  the  appeUation  to  the  level  country  meh« 
iag  from  JSintmasa  to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento.  The  exnberant  produce 
or  the  rich  and  aiexhauitiUe  soil  of  the  whole  of  thiB  district,  which  is  so 
h^pily  exposed  to  the  most  genial  breezes,  while  it  is  sheltered  by  the  Apcfr* 
mnes  mm  all  the  colder  wmds,  has  called  forth  the  eulogies  of  every  writer 
who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  it.  Bee  Florus,  EpU,  Bom,  i.  16.  From 
this  dtBtrict,  then,  the  Romans  obtained  those  vintages  which  they  vahied  so 
h%faly,  and  of  which  the  feme  extends  to  all  parts  ^  the  world.  In  ancient 
times,  mdeed,  the  Mils  by  which  the  surfhce  is  diversilled  seenfi  to  have  formed 
one  continued  vineyard,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  choice 
quality  of  the  produce.  With  respect  to  locality  and  desi^nadon  of  particular 
celebrated  spots,  amch  controversy  has  arisen  among  critics.  In  tne  quota- 
tion from  Florus,  which  has  been  adduced,  Falemus  is  spoken  of  as  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  lifortial  describes  it  under  the  same  title  (Ep.  xii.  67.) ;  but  Pliny, 
Polybius,  and  others,  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory  (ager) ;  and  as  the  b^ 
growths  were  styled  indiscriminately  Massicum  and  Falemum,  Peregrini  con- 
curs with  Vibius^  in  deciding  that  Massicus  was  the  proper  afi^ellation  of  the 
hills  which  rose  from  the  FaJemian  plain. 

*'  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  commence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  Sinuessa,  and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
and  which  may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or  district  of 
Falemum :  but  the  mo&t  conspicuous,  or  the  best  exposed  among  them,  may 
have  been  the  Massicus ;  and  as,  in  process  of  time,  several  inferior  g^wths 
were  confounded  under  the  common  denomination  of  Falemian,  correct 
writers  would  choose  that  epithet  which  most  accurately  denoted  the  finest 
vintage.  If,  however,  it  be  allowable  to  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  modem 
names,  the  question  as  to  the  locality  will  be  quickly  decided ;  for  the  moun- 
tain that  rises  from  the  Rocca  di  fiftondragone,  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
point  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Monte 
Masnco,  That  the  Massic  wines  were  grown  here,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Martial,  who  describes  them  as  the  produce  of  the  oinuessaa 
vineyards :  (Epigr.  xiii.  11.  De  Sinuessanis  venerunt  Massica  preelis.) 

"  The  account  which  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  16.)  has  furnished  of  the  wines  ol 
the  Campania,  is  the  most  circumstantial ;  and,  as  no  one  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  familiar  with  the  principal  growths  of  his  native  country^ 
doubtless  the  most  correct.  '  Augustus,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  hia 
time,'  he  informs  us, '  gave  the  preference  to  the  Setine  wine  that  was  grown 
in  the  vineyards  above  the  Forum  Appii,  as  being  of  all  kinds  the  least  apt  to 
injure  the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Caecuban,  which  came  from  the  marshes  of 
Amyda,  was  most  esteemed :  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly  from  the 
negugence  of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard^ 
which  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that  was  begun  by 
Nero  from  Avemus  to  Ostia.    The  second  rank  used  to  be  assigned  to  the 

¥'owths  of  the  Falemian  territory;  and  among  them,  chiefly  to  the  Faustianum. 
he  territory  of  Falemum  begins  from  the  Campaniao  bridge,  on  the  left  hand 
as  you  go  to  Urbana,  which  has  been  recently  colonised,  and  placed  under 
the  jurwdictbn  of  Capua  by  SvUa;  the  Fausdan  vin^ards,  again,  are  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedue,  which  village  is 
six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  their  cele- 
brity to  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  manufacture;  but  latterly 
they  have  somewhat  degenerated  from  their  original  excellence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  who  are  usually  more  intent  upon  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  vintages.  They  continue,  however,  m  the 
greatest  estimation ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all  wines,  as  they  bum 
when  approached  by  a  flame.    They  are  of  three  kinds;  namely,  the  dry,  the 
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magi^  —erfCliuM—  w  tbewM  nnde  on  the  tow  of  the  UtUiflf 
MoMMHi  » thK  whii^  ii  nbtiMiiil  horn  tfae  middle  ifna,*niimmut% 
tke  ifprtbri™  af  lUcn^  far  the  ki«eM  frowtfa*.  It  !■  wuMkf  oTnMMfe, 
tkit  a^  of  the  pwM  wkkfanU  thaw  winM  ve  K  all  bImbmi  to  At 


bf  Hmn,  aliho^  be  hM  expetntod,  whfc  aU  dM 
(M  (Ik  otbcr  fint-n««  grawllM  of  Im  liaw.  Fh^m 
he  teafc  >ha  Bboty  of  iMtWB  ftaaa  the  ifial  tmtt  in  ite  partitrfar,  m  the 
8etMe««a«Mkaa(!l«htwiM,awlheMnB  to  haTe  had  a  predileetioa  Car 
Mih  M  mil  ihiMgrndiiiHij  iliii  iT-|iii|l'i  Both  Htftial  iDd  Juvenal,  how- 
mtt,  make  ^w^■^■t  tlinw  of  it ;  aad  SiUaa  Itaheu  dedwei  it  to  hmn  been 
aa  dwace,  m  M  ba  icMrwd  Cor  Baechua  hiwitif. — '  ipmu  wouit  lyta 
l^m.'  Oalen  coNaHBdi  it  fer  in  mnocvou*  qoaUtaca.  It  mm  grown  on  the 
hci(hia  of  Sena  ( Jbi.  l  74.),  and  though  not  a  mknw  wine,  pnnMiBd  irf> 
tatBtfammem  aad  pdHaaencT  lo  nodofo  the  opouioo  of  tke  fluMrian; 
far  «e  fad  J«*«Bal  (s^.  t.  Si.)  dhidii«  W  aone  wfakfa  *w  ao  old,  thrt  the 
^oke  had  oMiteratcd  the  mtak  of  the  jar  in  which  it  woa  (UBiaJnad ; — 


IV  OKOibn,  oa  the  odcr  hand,  ii  deacribed  by  Oalen  at 
wine,  hot  apt  to  lAct  the  bead,  aad  ripemng  onl  j  after  a 
In  ■»olher  place,  be  ranarb  that  tltc  BithTiuan  white  w 


MtHr.BBd  nalt  lor  drinking.    Fram  thii  analogy  we  oiajr  c 

■ev,  it  beloBged  to  tltc  (Jan  of  rou^  iweel  wtoes.    It  »{ 

oae  of  Honn't  fatwirite  wine*,  of  wtuch  he  ipeakt,  in  j 

Ibr  important  IcMirali  (CW«.  L  37.  m.18.  Ef>od.  U.  I.}. 

ing  op  of  the  princqal  Tmejard  which  tupniied  it,  tbii  wio 

hetooie  T«f7  Karce  and  raloablc;  and  nidi  peraona  aa  wn 

to  poaaea*  any  that  dated  from  the  OpinuaD  Tintage.  won 

tatnix^aujeaK(lUar1.EB.m.W,   Hcr.Carm.'a.M.). 

by  Pliny  (rf.  y.  xxiii.  I.X  tliat  it  was  do  knigcr  prown, 

giiaiirfar,'  —  and  he  alao  alhtdei  to  the  Setine  wine  ■■ 

farity.     Tbe  Funbnum,  wfaicb  was  the  prtiduce  of  the  nme  tsrilory,  if, 

indeed,  it  was  a  ifittiDCt  wine,  aeems  to  have  naitaken  of  the  saoie  charactcn^ 

hebg,  atcorihng  to  Galen'i  report,  nrot^  and  fiill-bodied,  and  ao  heady,  that 


■fittinct  wine,  aeems  to  have  partakcD 
and  fiiU-bo 

'■7' 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  'that  the  exccUence  oT  these  v 


hcitig,  atcording  to  Galen  ■  report,  nrot^ 
it  CMild  only  be  dmnk  in  snail  qiuntilT. 


anttbuted  chiefly  to  tbe  loose  Tolcanic  aoila  on  wUdi  they  were  prodoced. 
MoA  abo  depcodedon  the  mode  of  culture;  and  I  am  inclined  to  tJiink,  that 
the  great  nperiority  of  the  ^wtha  of  the  Falemian  rineywdt  was,  in  tbe 
firat  mataoce,  owing  to  the  vmea  bang  there  trained  on  Jtigo,  or  low  framca 
fbrmed  of  pcdei,  instead  of  being  raised  on  poplar*,  at  was  the  caaein  sevo^ 
of  tbe  a4iaeeat  tcnitories.  Afterwarda,  when  tbe  [otiprietora,  b  eonaequence 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  thor  wines,  became  desirous  to  augment  the 
qnantity,  they  probably  adopted  tbe  Utter  practice,  aad  forcing  the  vine*  to  a 
great  beigfat,  sacrificed  the  quality  of  the  fruiL 

*  No  wine  baa  erer  acquired  such  extentiTe  cdebrit^  aa  the  Falenmn,  or 
more  truly  merited  the  name  of  immortal'  which  Martial  haa  confored  upmi 
It  [Ep.  ix.  9i,  '  Addere  ouid  cessas,  puer,  imnHntalc  Falemum  T*]  All  writos 
agree  in  dcaoibing  the  Falemian  wine  as  very  strong  aad  durable^  and  ao 
roo^  in  its  recent  state,  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  with  ^easore,  bat  re< 
quired  to  be  kept  a  ^reat  number  of  years  before  it  was  sufficKndy  mellow. 
"—•CO  ewo  tcnna  it  a  fiery  wine,  and  calls  for  water  fixMn  the  tftv^  to 
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moikfftie  itf  virength  (Cmnm.  u.  11.);  and  Pernut  (Sat.  in.)  applies  tolttht 
cpilhet '  mhrnHmm,*  ptobably  in  allunon  to  its  baidy  ooality.  From  0«len*s 
•coQUBfty  it  appears  to  hare  been  in  best  condition  m>m  the  tenth  to  the 
ttremietfai  year;  afterwards  it  was  apt  to  contract  an  unpleasant  bitterness^ 
vet  we  may  suppose^  that  when  a  good  vintage,  and  espedally  wh«i  preserrel 
m  glass  bottlesy  it  would  keep  much  longer,  without  having  its  flarour  inw 
paired.  Horace,  who  was  a  lover  of  old  wine»  proposes,  m  a  well-known 
ode,  to  bit>ach  an  amphora  which  was  coeval  with  himself,  and  which,  there- 
fore, was  probably  not  less  than  thirty-three  years  old;  as  Torquatns  Manliob 
was  consul  in  the  689th  year  A.U.C.,  and  Oorvinus,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
wine  was  to  be  drawn,  did  not  obtain  the  consulate  till  the  year  7^3.  Aa 
he  bestows  the  hi^est  commendation  on  this  sample,  ascnbing  to  it  all  the 
irirtues  of  the  choicest  vfaitages,  and  pronouncinff  it  only  worthy  to  be  pn>- 
duced  on  so  happy  a  day,  we  must  believe  it  to  nave  beoi  really  of  ezceUent 
quality.  In  general,  however,  it  probably  sufiered  more  or  less  firom  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  kept;  and  those  whose  taste  was  not  perverted  by  the 
rage  for  higlMiried  wines,  preferred  it  in  its  middle  state  [(y,  Cie.  Brut  83.]. 
Among  our  present  wines,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  fixine  upon  those  of  Xeres 
and  Madeira,  as  the  two  to  which  the  Falemtan  o&rs  the  most  disdnet 
features  of  resemblance. 

**  The  Surrentine  wines,  which  were  of  the  produce  of  the  Aminean  grapes, 
were,  in  like  manner,  of  very  durable  quality  — '  Fkrnnuma  vma*  as  Virg^ 
designates  them ;  and,  on  account  of  their  lightness  and  wholesomeness,  were 
much  commended  for  the  use  of  convalescents.  They  are  stated  by  Pyny  to 
have  been  grown  only  in  vine^^ards;  and  consequently  the  vines  which  yielded 
them  could  not  have  been  high  trained.  As  the  soils  of  the  Campania  of 
Rome  partake  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Campania  Felix,  and  present  many 
excellent  exposures  for  the  vine,  some  good  wines  were  there  produced,  but 
none  of  them  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing. 
The  Albanuro,  which  grew  upon  the  hills  that  rise  to  the  south,  in  view  of  the 
city,  is  ranked  by  Pliny  only  as  a  third-rate  wine ;  but,  from  the  frequent  com- 
mendation of  it  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  24.)  and  Horace  (Carm,  iv.  1 1.),  we  must  sup- 
Eose  it  to  have  been  in  considerable  repute,  especially  when  matured  by  loi^ 
eeping.  It  was  sweet  and  thick  when  new,  but  became  dry  when  old,  seldom 
ripening  properly  before  the  fifleenth  year.  The  wine  of  Labici  occupied  the 
middle  station  between  the  Falemian  and  the  Alban.  The  Signinum,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  so  rough  and  astringent,  that  it  was  chiefl|y 
used  as  a  medicine.    AU  these  were  apoarently  white  wines. 

**  Amone  the  lichter  growths  of  the  Koman  territory,  the  Sabinum,  Komen- 
tanum,  and  Venammum,  were  among  the  most  agreeable.  The  first  seems  to 
have  been  a  thin  table  wine,  of  a  reddish  colour,  attaining  its  maturity  in  seven 
years.  The  Nomentan,  however,  which  was  also  a  delicate  claret  wine,  but 
of  a  fuller  body,  is  described  as  coming  to  perfection  in  five  or  six  vears.  The 
wine  of  Spoletum,  again,  which  was  mstinguished  by  its  bright  golden  colour, 
was  light  and  pleasant. 

**  In  the  arrangement  of  Pliny,  a  fourth  class  of  wines  was  formed  by  the 
Sicilian  vintages.  Of  these,  the  Mamertinum,  which  came  fix>m  the  nei^ioour- 
hood  of  Messina,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Julkis  Caesar, 
was  a  light  and  slightly  astringent  wine ;  but  the  wines  of  Tauromeniura,  being 
of  a  similar  quality,  were  ofUn  substituted  for  it.  The  Pollium,  or  Polkeum, 
of  Syracuse,  which  was  of  the  sweet  class,  is  noticed  by  several  authors  as  a 
first-rate  wine,  being  the  produce  of  a  particular  grape  called  bibSa,  probably 
so  called  from  the  town  of  Biblise,  in  Thrace.  Of  the  wines  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  island,  whence  the  best  growths  are  now  suppli»l^  1  have 
not  perceived  any  mention." — Henderson  on  IVinei,  ch.  vi. 
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APPENDIX  TO  Page  49G. 

Population  <f  Italy. 

''Thb  population  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  for  it  continued  to  decline 
rapidly  for  several  ages  aflerwards,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained  ;  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  writers  to  have  amounted  to  36,000,000.  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  this  calculation  b  considerably  exaggerated.  We  learn  &om  Strabo 
(lib.  v.),  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  several  ancient  towns 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Samnium,  had  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  had 
dwindled  into  villages.  The  labours  of  agriculture  were  then  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  slaves  —  a  mode  which  cannot  be  considered  as  favourable  to  popula- 
tion. To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  civil  and  social  wars  which  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  and  such  devastation,  previous  to  Augustuses 
final  establbhment,  had  occasioned  a  diminution  in  population  not  to  be  r^ 
placed  by  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter  years  of  that  emperos*s  reign.*  More- 
over, the  laws  passed  by  that  prince  for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony, 
would  never  have  occuired  to  a  legislator  in  a  country  abounding  in  popu- 
lation ;  as  the  remedy  is  never  called  for,  till  the  effects  of  the  distemper  are 
felt.  The  number  of  colonies,  amounting  to  eight  and  twenty  (SueL  Aug,  46.), 
which  he  established  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence 
of  depopulation,  as,  excepting  the  confiscationsof  the  triumvirate,  a  prince  who, 
like  Augustus,  affected  to  govern  with  justice  and  even  with  clemency,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  make  room  for  colonies  by  the  dispossession  of  the 
original  and  inoffensive  proprietors.  The  poetic  complaints  of  Virgil  (Gear, 
L  506.,  tquaUnt  abduct  arva  cohnis)  refer  to  the  same  evil,  and,  considering 
the  accuracy  of  the  author,  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory  proofs  of  its 
reality.  In  fine,  the  eloquent  lamentations  of  Lucan  (viL  397.)  prove  that  in 
hb  time,  though  no  civil  war  or  interior  calamity  had  intervened,  the  very 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol  itself  was  very  thinly  inhabited;  an  eril  which  he 
poeti^ly  ascribes  to  one  single  battle  in  the  contest  which  he  celebrates.** 
— Eutiace^  iv.  p.  331. 

On  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods,  see  BurtonU  Antiq. 
Lp.  60—71. 

APPENDIX  TO  Page  497. 

Eras  in  Roman  Architecture. 

**  We  may  divide  the  history  of  Rome  into  five  eras,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  strongly  marked. 

*  The  social  war»  or  that  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  tribes,  the  civil  war 
between  Marius  and  Sylla,  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  between  the  Triumvirs  and 
the  Conspirators,  and  in  fine,  that  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  all  took  place 
between  the  year  of  Rome  663  and  724,  t.  e.  in  about  70  years.  The  first  was 
confined  to  ludy,  and  probably  contributed  more  to  its  devastation  than  any  contest 
recorded  in  its  history,  not  excepting  even  the  invasion  of  AnnibaL  Nee  Annibidif 
nee  P^hi/uU  tanta  voMilaty  says  Florus.  This  sanguinary  contest  terminated  in 
the  total  destruction  of  some  of  Uie  most  ancient  nations,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moat 
populous  cities  in  Italy.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Servile  war,  and  the  iosnrreo^ 
tions  of  SpartacuB,  of  Sertorius,  and  of  Catiline ;  all  of  which  were  cwU  struggles 
that  caused  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  and  the  devastation  of  considerable  tracts 
of  country.  When  to  these  active  and  visible  causes  of  depopulation,  we  add  the 
silent  but  most  effectual  agent  of  all — a  genera]  spirit  of  libertinism  and  of  debauched 
celibacy,  so  prevalent  among  the  Romans  in  the  era  of  Augustus  —  we  shall  find 
-"^'**ent  reasons  t^uestion  the  great  population  of  Italy  at  t^t  period. 
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''.The  first  era  commences  with  the  kings,  inchides  the  infancy  of  the  re- 
public, and  may  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by 
the  Oauls^  (A.  U.  C.  365).  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  entirdy 
Etrusoui,  and  its  characteristic  Qualities  were  solidity  and  grandeur,  in  both 
which  mstances  it  resembled  the  E^rptian,  with  less  gigantic  but  more  grace- 
ful forms.  The  principal  edifices  oT  this  age  were  constructed  by  the  lings, 
and  proye  that  the  foundations  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman  greatness  were 
laid  at  the  same  time.  Of  these  early  monuments,  that  seem  formed  for  eternal 
duration,  the  prindpal,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  still  remains,  and  some  massy 
traces  of  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  may  be 
seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  these  edifices 
were  all  of  pubhc  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  and  that  their  magnificence  was 
the  result  and  not  the  object  of  their  destination. 

''The  second  era  commences  with  the  restoration  of  the  city,  and  extends  to 
the  fidl  of  the  commonwealth.  Public  utility  was  still  the  object,  and  grandeur 
still  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  art.  The  celebrated  roads,  and  more 
celebrated  aqueducts,  were  its  first  productions,  and  even  now  continue  its 
noblest  monuments.  A  few  tombs,  simple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Caius 
Publicius  erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  of  the  Scipios  lately  dis- 
covered, with  a  few  temples  now  disfigured  —  such,  in  particular,  as  that  of 
Fortuna  Virilis  —  attest  the  same  manly  taste,  thoueh  on  a  smaller  scale. 

"  Towards  the  termination  of  this  period,  the  public  temper,  influenced  by 
the  luxuries  and  the  opulence  of  Asia,  then  flowing  in  fiill  tide  into  the  re- 
public, seemed  to  demand  more  splendour  and  ornament,  and  was  gradually 
prepared  for  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  a  third  era,  which  opened  with  the 
reign  of  Augustus  (A.  U.  C.  723^.  As  this  prince  retained  himself,  and  en- 
couraged in  others,  the  simplicity  of  republican  manners,  so,  like  his  uncle 
Julius  Ccesar,  and  the  other  great  popular  leaders  before  him,  he  was  content 
to  inhabit  a  plain  unadorned  mansion,  while  he  displayed  all  his  riches  and 
munificence  m  edifices  devoted  to  public  use.  {Suet,  Oct,  72.)  Nero  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  expend  the  public  treasures  in  the  erection  of  an  im- 
perial residence;  and  he  built  that  celebrated  palace  of  which  Pliny  (xxxvi.  15.) 
relates  some  wonderfiil  particulars ;  and  which,  fi*om  the  eold  that  shone  in 
such  profusion  on  every  side,  was  called  Domus  aurea,*  His  example,  how- 
ever, was  deemed  opposite  to  the  civic  character  affected  by  the  earlier  em- 
perors, who,  as  Tacitus  judiciously  observes,  satisfied  with  the  reality,  avoided 
the  parade  of  power.  Hence  Vespasian  ordered  the  Domus  aurea  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  lie  and  his  immediate  successors,  Titus  and  Domitian,  erected 
on  its  site  various  edifices  of  less  costliness,  perhaps,  but  of  equal  magnificence 
and  greater  utility ;  such  as  the  temple  of  Peace,  the  Themue  called  by  the 
name  of  Titus,  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  or  Coliseum,  &c.  Forums, 
porticos,  thermae,  triumphal  arches,  and  mausoleums,  still  continued  the 
ravourite  objects  of  imperial  pride  and  expense,  and  Rome  daily  increased  in 
beauty  for  the  space  01300  years,  till  the  empire  was  divided  under  Diocletian ; 
when  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  was  translated  to  the  East,  and  the  capital  of 
the  world  was  abandoned  to  hostile  attacks  and  rapacity. 

"  The  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  during  the  fourth  long  era,  first  of 

*  Suetonius  (Xer,  31.)  gives  some  curious  details  of  this  enormous  edifice.  In 
the  vestibule  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  in  height;  there  were  three 
porticos,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars;  the  garden 
seems  to  have  resembled  a  park,  and  contatned  an  immense  piece  of  water,  woods, 
vineyards,  and  pasture-ground,  herds,  and  even  wild  beasts.  On  the  banks  of  the 
lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled  towns.  In  the  palace  itself,  the  roonu  were 
Hned  with  gold,  gems,  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms 
were  adorned  with  ivory  panels,  so  contrived  as  to  scatter  flowers  and  shower 
perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal  banqueting  room  revolved  upon  itself, 
representing  the  modons  of  the  heavens ;  the  baths  were  supplied  with  salt  water 
firom  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  the  jUtnUa  (now  Saffatara)  near  Tiiur, 
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declining  taste,  snd  tlien  of  barbsrism,  were  the  churches,  l9ie  priudpaJ  of 
which  were  raised  by  Constantme  and  die  Christian  emperors,  on  the  model, 
and  oftentunes  with  the  very  materials,  of  the  ancient  BasiHcs. 

**  At  length  a  happier  period  succeeded  in  the  fifth  era ;  the  arts  and 
sciences  smiled  oncemore  upon  thdr  ancient  seat,  and  architects  of  high  name 
and  reputation  succeeded  each  other,  whose  exertions  were  called  forth  and 
rewarded  by  the  authority  and  munificence, of  pontifi^."  —  Emslate,  iSi,  p.  213. 

**  We  might  mention  four  successive  periods,  in  each  of  which  the  dty  must 
have  assumed  a  diffisrent  appearance  from  what  it  did  in  the  age  succeecfing. 
-^  1.  From  the  foundation  to  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Oauls,  U.  C.  365. 
2.  From  365  to  723,  when  the  rei^  of  Augustus  commenced.  3.  From  723 
to  817  (or  A.  D.  64),  when  the  at;^  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nero;  when, 
out  of  tne  fourteen  regions  into  which  it  was  divided,  only  four  remained  un- 
touched, three  were  entirely  consumed,  and  seven  survived  in  part.  4.  From 
A.  D.  64  to  546  (U.  €.  1300),  when  Totila  entered  it,  as  Alanc  and  Genseric 
had  done  before  hhn."  —  BurtotCi  AiUiq.  i.  p.  18. 


APPENDIX  TO  Page  514. 

lAmUi  cfthe  Empire  and  Pravincei. 

In  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire^  we  may 
divide  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  into  two  parts,  the  Emtctn  and  the 
Western. 

1.  On  the  western  extremity  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  ancient  world  was 
situated  Spain,  which,  in  every  age,  has  invariably  preserved  the  same  limits;  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great 
peninsula  was  distributed  b^  Augustus  into  three  provinces;  LuMttania,  B<xiica^ 
and  Tarraconensit,  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  corresponds  with  ancient  Lusi^ 
tama ;  the  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  with  niose  of  Baiica;  and  the 
remainder  of  Spain  -*  Oallicia  and  the  Asturias,  Biscay  and  Navarre,  Leoa 
and  the  two  Castilles,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon  —  was  styled 
the  province  of  Tamwona,  from  the  name  of  its  capital.  2.  Contiguous  to 
Spain  lay  ancient  Gam,  which  M'as  of  greater  extent  than  modem  France, 
as  it  contained  the  whole  country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ocean.  To  the  dominions  of  that  powerful  monarchy  we  must  add 
tibe  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four  electorates  of  the 
!Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Hainault,  Flanders,  and 
Brabant.  In  the  rei^  of  the  Antonines,  it  was  divided  into  six  provinces : 
the  Narbonnese,  Aauitaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lyonnese,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two 
Germanies,  which  formed  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  extending  from 
Basil  to  Leyden.  3.  On  the  opposite  shore  lay  the  proxdnce  of  Britain, 
which  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Friths  of  Dunbarton  and  Edinburgh.  Thus  the  ancient  Britons 
constituted  the  western  division  of  the  European  provinces,  which  extended 
fix>m  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  walls  of  Antoninus,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  to  the  source  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  4.  As  Italy  waa 
the  original  theatre  of  the  Roman  conquests,  the  independent  kingdoms 
which  it  contained  fell  successive  victims  to  the  ambition  of  the  conouerora. 
Lombardy  was  anciently  occupied  by  a  powerful  body  of  Gauls,  wno  had 
settled  themselves  along  the  Po,  from  Piedmont  to  Romagna.  The  Ligurians 
dwelt  on  the  rock^  coast  which  formed  the  modem  republic  of  Genoa.  The 
territories  of  Vemce  were  occupied  by  the  Veneti.  The  duchy  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  State  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians.  The  country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volsd,  from  the 
river  Tyber  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  arena  of  her  infimt  victories. 
Capua  and  Campania  possessed  the  immediate  territory  of  Naples.    The  rest 
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of  the  Irif^oii*  was  inhabited  bj^  the  Marsi,  the  Semnites,  the  Apiilians»  the 
Lucanianiy  and  flourishing  colonies  of  the  Greeks  along  the  sea-coast.  The 
little  province  of  Istria  was  annexed  to  Italy,  when  Augustus  divided  it  into 
eleven  regions.  5.The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were  protected  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon 
acquired  the  general  appellation  of  Dlyricum,  or  the  Illyrian  Frontier,  but  the^ 
deserve  to  be  more  particularly  considered  under  the  names  of  Rhsetia,  'San* 
cum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Mcesia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
The  province  of  Rhagtia  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  The  greatest  part  of  the  flat  country  is  subject  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  city  of  Augsburg  is  protected  bv  the  Germanic  constiti>- 
tion ;  the  Grisons  are  safe  in  their  mountains ;  and  the  country  of  Tyrol  b  ono 
of  the  appendages  to  the  house  of  Austria.  6.  Noricum  and  Pannonia  are 
known  to  the  moderns  under  the  names  of  Austria  Proper,  Styria,  Carinthiai 
Camiola,  the  Lower  Hungary,  and  Sdavonia.  If  we  except  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
the  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Hungary  between  the  Te^ss  and  the 
Danube,  the  other  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  7.  Dalmada  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  be- 
tween the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  comprising  what  was  formerlv  the  Venetian 
Dalmatia,  with  the  territories  of  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  whilst  th6  inland  parts 
have  assumed  the  names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  8.  The  Danube  formerly 
divided  Moesia  and  Dacia.  On  the  left,  Temeswar  and  Moldavia  acknowledge 
the  supremacv  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  on  the  right,  Moesia  has  been  broken 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Bnlearia  and  Servia,  trammelled  with  Turkish  slavery. 
Thrace,  Ifocedonia,  and  Greece  present  themselves  under  the  appellation  of 
Roumelia.  Thrace  extended  from  the  mountains  of  Hsmus  and  Rhodope 
to  the  Bospfaorus  and  the  Hellespont;  the  limits  of  Greece  need  not  be 
specified ;  and  the  ktncdoro  of  Macedonia,  with  its  dependencies  of  Epinis 
and  The^y,  reached  from  the  .£gean  to  the  Ionian  Sea. — From  the  deline- 
ation of  the  IVeitem  part  of  the  Empire,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  that  of  the 
Erutem. 

1.  The  name  of  Asia  Minor  is  atftributed,  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  to 
the  peninsula  wMch  is  confined  betwixt  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
though  that  part  of  it  situated  westward  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  river 
Halys  was  dignified  by  the  Romans  with  the  exclusive  title  of  Asia.  This 
province  included  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia;  the 
maritime  countries  of  the  Pamphylians,  Lvdans,  and  Carians;  and  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Ionia.  The  kingdoms  of  ftthynia  and  Pontus  possessed  the 
northern  side  of  the  peninsiua,  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  province  of  CUida  was  terminated  by  the  Syrian  motmtains ; 
and  the  inland  country,  separated  from  the  Roman  Asia  by  the  river  Halys, 
and  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates,  had  once  formed  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocta.  Budzak,  Crim  Tartary,  Circassia,  and  Mingrelia  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  emperors.  2.  Syria  formed  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Empire,  beins  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cappadocian  Mountains,  and 
on  the  south  by  we  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  ^  3.  Phoenicia  was  a 
narrow  and  rocky  coast,  and  Palestme  was  scarcely  superior  to  Wales  either 
in  fertility  or  extent.  4.  Whenever  the  Arabs  ventured  to  form  any  settled 
habitations,  they  soon  became  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire.  5.  The  cele- 
brated kingdom  of  Egypt  is  included  within  the  immense  peninsula  of  Afiica, 
but  is  accessible  only  on  the  side  of  Asia.  Cyrene,  situated  towards  the  west 
and  along  the  sea^oast,  was  first  a  Greek  colony,  afterwards  a  province  of 
Egypt,  and  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca.  Hie  republic  of  Carthage  is 
now  degenerated  into  the  disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  Algiers  cor- 
responcU  with  ancient  Numidia,  as  it  existed  under  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha, 
and  Mauritania  is  represented  by  the  modem  kingdom  of  Fez.  7.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  coasts,  and  its  islands,  were  compris<^ 
within  the  Roman  dominions.    Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  islands 
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of  Mayorcft  and  Idiom,  Contca,  fiMifink,  Skalj,  Ondia,  Cjprot,  and  the 
little  rock  of  lfahm.--(CoiidaiMd  firom  Gi6foii'#  Ilrdbi^ 
Swtpire^  vol.  1.  c  1.^ 

*"  Thk  km  aumeratioa  of  prtninces,'*  mn%  Gibbon,  *  wfaoae  brokeo  fri^ 
mmftM  htm  hMwmJi  to  bhb  j  powerful  kaykitus,  miglit  afanost  induce  as  to 
fbrgtre  tbe  vsnitj  or  igDorwice  of  tbe  andents.  Daaled  with  the  extensire 
•way,  the  neaiatible  strength,  and  the  real  or  aflected  nioderatioo,  of  the  em- 
pcrora,  they  penntted  thcmitlres  to  deapiac,  and  aoaKtmies  to  forget,  the  oat* 
1  jing  cooBtnes  which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bartanoos  inde- 
pendence; and  they  graduall  J  assumed  the  licence  of  confounding  the  Roman 
MonTchy  with  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  the  temper  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  modem  hisUirian  require  a  more  sober  and  accurate  langaage.  He 
WKf  imptus  a  justcr  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  by  obaenrin^  that  the 
empire  was  above  8000  mfles  in  brndth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the 
Bonhem  limits  of  Dada  to  Blount  Atlas  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  that  it 
extended  in  length  more  than  3000  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the 
Ei^ihrates ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finot  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  be- 
tween the  twenty-fourth  and  fifty-«ixth  d^fees;  that  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  above  1,600,000  square  nules,  for  tlw  most  part  fortile  and  well  cnl* 
tirated  land ;  and,  as  &r  as  we  can  gather  fixMD  ancient  sources,  it  contained  a 
population  of  about  120,000.000.** 
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referre,  959. 
Alea,  408. 
Aleatorea,  403. 


Alio  die,  84. 

Alites  e.  pnepetet,  956. 

AUptas,  986. 

AUigaU,  297. 

AUectut    inter  Pratorioa, 

109. 
Alteris  comitiit,  96. 
Alternis  imperitabant,  101. 
Amta,  366. 
Alvei,  347. 
Amanuentia,  454. 
Ambanrales  Fratree— Am- 

banralifl  hostia,  964. 
Ambitus,  81. 
Ambulacra    o.    ambulati- 

ones,  383. 
Amenta,  365. 
Ampbitbeatrum,  301. 
Ampbora,  444. 
AmpborsB,  399. 
Ampliata  est  causa,  999. 
Ampliatio,  930, 
Amplius,  930. 
Ampulla,  386. 
Anagnostv,  391. 
Anatocismus,  440. 
Anchora,  359. 
Ancile,  939. 
Andliorum  festum,  988. 
Ancipitia  munimenta,  344. 
Ancla,  488. 
Andabat«,  301. 
Angiportus,51. 
Augustus  davus  v.  tunica 

angusticlaTia,  93. 
AnimadTertere,  109.  158. 
Animadversio  Censoria  t;. 

Judicium  Censoris,  1 1 9. 
Anima .—  animam    agere, 

dare,  efflare,  414. 
Annales  BfaximI,  959. 
Annos  deferre  v,  censeri, 

117. 

remittere,  98. 


Anno  suo,  107. 
Annua,  37. 
Anuuli,  379. 
Aunulo  aureo  donari,  93. 
Annulus  signatorius,  373. 
— ^—  pronubus,  374. 
Anquirere  —  cum    allquis 
capitis  (vel  capite)  an- 
quircretur,  89. 
Anquisitio,  219. 
Ansss  p.  nasi,  401. 
Antae,  457. 

Anteambulones,  176.  399. 
Antenns,  351. 
Antepagmenta,  457. 
Anteros,  238. 
Antes,  480. 
Antesignani,  381. 


411. 


AntertaH,19S. 
AaicatatiMb  48. 
Antha,  488. 
AnOcum,  958.  459. 
Antiquare  l^gam»  87. 
Antistttes,  969. 
AnUia,  S5a  488. 
Aperire  annunit  109. 
Apex,  966. 
— — iratos 

a|»ces  — apex 

est  auctoritas,  953. 
Aplustre,  350. 
Apodyterium,  386. 
Apollo,  240. 
ApopborCta,  55.  404. 
Apotbeca,  454. 
Apparitio,  156. 
Apparitores,  113. 
Appellare  «.  auxilium  im- 

plorare,  190. 
Appdlatio,  917. 
Applicare  se  alicui,  7S. 
AppUcatioms  jur%  78. 
Aqua,  see  Clepsjrdra. 
Aquasductus,  51.  507. 
Aquarii,  507. 
Aquila  —  aquiUs     pr«- 

esse,  391.  n. 
Ara  et  altare,  979. 

sepulchri,  493. 

maxima,  945.  ». 

Arare  tenui  sulco,  474. 
Aratores  470. 
Aratrum,  471. 
Arbiter,  9ia 
— —  bibMidi,  408. 
Arbitrio,  in,  rei    uxorisBy 

9ia 
Arbitrium»  416. 

proDaBciar«,916. 


Arbitrum  adigere,  81 6. 
Aiborcs  cmdvLttf  480. 
Arcera,  487. 

Arcessebantur  aenatotes^  8. 
Arcbigallus,  870. 
Archimlmus,  419. 
Arcturus,  488. 
Arcuatum  opus,  507.  n. 
Arcus  triumpbalesy  506. 
Area,  476. 
—  etager,  51. 
Arena,  309. 
Argei,  290.  n. 
Argentarii,  441. 
Argentum,  436. 
— —  multatittum, 
131. 


>puittt]atiim,  in- 
fectum  V,  rude,  factnaa, 
signatum,  436. 
Aries,  345. 
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Aniui  colUgere^  351. 
—  cooclauMtum  Ml,  ad, 

S3S. 
<—  etftrii,  919. 
AmiMzioula,  951* 
Annaria,  456. 
Armentarii,  999.  n* 
Armillai,  87(X 
Aromata,  387. 
Anfta  •.  ArrhabOy  905. 
Anogatioy  48. 
Arundo,  448.  460. 
Anitpices,  261. 
Anrales  fratres,  264. 
Arrum,  471. 
Ani,  83.  957.  498, 
As,  433. 

Ascripti  glebs,  37* 
Asserere  in   tenritutom— 

manu  libera]!  causa,  909. 
Aswres,  484. 
Assertory  902. 
Aasestores,  119.  146.  999. 
Asaiduus,  469. 
Attipulator    -—   astipulari 

irato  cooauli,  905. 
Astrea,  949. 
Astrotflgi,  959. 
Asylum,  41.  498. 
Asymbolus,  374. 
Athenaeum,  499. 
Athletn,  997,  998. 
Atrati,  359. 
Atria  auctionaria,  54. 
Atriensis,  391. 
Atrium  V.  aula,  459.      ^ 
I  reg^um,  954. 

— ^ Vesttt,  979. 

AtUlicas  Vestes,  461. 

Auctio,  53. 

Auctionem  eonclamare  v, 

pra^iicare,  157. 

'  proferre,  54. 

■  vendere,  54. 
Auctor,  203. 

■  legis,  82. 

.— ^—  sententis,  15. 
Auctoramentum,  300. 
Auctore  emere,  a  malo,  54. 
Auctores  juris  (v.  condl- 

tores),  166. 
Auctoritas,54. 195. 196.n. 
et  potestas,  103. 

■  patrum,  75.  n. 

■  Senatus,  1 2. 
Auctoritates      pnescripts, 

15. 
Auditores,  168. 
Augur  Apollo,  954. 
Auguraliaomamenta,  957. 
Augure  verba    praeeunte, 

84. 


Augurem  adbibere,  83. 
Augures,  954. 
Auguriis  legere,  955. 
Augurio  acto  v.  capto,  254. 
'  nundato  v.   de- 

cantato,  955. 
Augurium    et  Auspicium 
— -  Augurium  Salutis,  955. 
—  impetrativum  v. 

optatum,  958. 
Augurum    solennis    pro- 

nunciatio,  83. 
Augustum  pri?ilegium,  99. 
Augustus,  151. 
Auliea  Attalica,  319.  381. 
Aulaeum,  319.  381. 
Aurae,  248. 
Aureus,  435. 

Auriculam  opponere,  198. 
Auriga — Aurigare— Au- 

rigarius,  490. 
Auspicari  munus,  104. 
Auspicata,  83. 
Auspices     nuptiarum     v. 

ProzenSts  —  cceptorum 

operum  —  Diis  auspici- 

bus — auspice  MusA,  255. 
Auspicia  habere,  105. 
«  Augusta — auspi- 

cib  salvis  —  in  auspido 

esse,  83. 
Auspicio  consulis  et  ductu 

legati,  322. 
Autographus,  450. 
Auxiliares  v.  auiilia,  317. 
A  vena,  475. 
Aventinus  Mons,  493. 
AverruDCus,  mala  avemin- 

care,  247. 
Aversionem  navem  condu- 

cere,  per,  207. 
A  versus  —in  chart!  aversA, 

449. 
Aiamenta    v.    assamenta, 

267. 
Axis,  488.      Sub  aetheris 

axe,  488. 

Bacchae,   Thyades,   Ma;- 

nSdes,  243. 
Bacchanalia,  243.  n. 
Bacchus,  243. 
Balifttae,  344. 
Balneum,  balneator,  382. 

386. 
Balteus,  304.  n. 
Barbati  —  barbam  ponere, 

374. 

promittere,  375. 


Basilica,  113. 
Baailicap,  503. 
Bassareus,  943.  n. 

N   N 


Bastama,  484. 

Batillnm,  476. 

Batuere  os,  366. 

Bellaria,  39a 

Bellona,  939. 

Bene  agi  et  sine  frauda- 

tione,  910. 
^-»  mibi — bene  vobisy 

401. 
Benefida,  21. 
Beneficiarii,  395. 
Bibere  Grsco  more^  401. 
Bibliopola,  451.  n. 
Bibliocbeca^  455. 
Biblos,  447. 
Biclinium,  380. 
Bidental,  447. 
Biforis  —  biforem  dat  tibia 

cantum,  310. 
BigaB — bguge  curriculum* 

485. 
Bigati  nummi,  434. 
Bissextilis,  286. 
Boae,  939. 
Bolis,  352. 
Bombyces,  371. 
Bona  gratia,  413. 

f  uspensa,  54. 

vacantia,  72. 

Bonitarii,  55. 

Bonum  factum.  111. 

Bootes  V,  bubulcus,  487* 

Braocap,  357. 

Brachia  v.  Comua,  355. 

Bucdna  —  ad  tertiam  buc^ 

cinam,  326. 
BulS,   Buleutas,   Buleuto-% 

rion,  71. 
Bulla  aurea,  360. 
Bttstuarii,  424. 
Bustum,  423. 

Caballua    v.     Cantherius» 

482. 
Cadere,  ezsibilari,  308. 
Caduceus,  940. 
Caducum,  187.  n. 
Caeremoniap,  249.  n. 
CaBritum  tabular  .—  in  t^ 

bulas,  vel  inter  Caeritaa 

referri,  116. 
CKsa    et   porrecta,    iater 

278. 
Caius  et  -a,  410. 
Calamistratus  homo,  368. 
Calamus,  448. 
Calcar,  489. 
Calcaria  addere,  subdere^ 

49a 
Calcd  repandi,  366. 
Calceos  mutare,  7. 
Calceus,  365. 
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Calculi,  403.  451. 

Calculos  ponere  v.  vaoffm, 
451.  «. 

Cslcalum  detcriorMi  re- 
portare,  errori  album 
calculum  adjiccr*,  299. 

duccrr,  ftc,  451*  ft. 
Calculut  MincrraB,  S99. 
Caldarium,  385. 
CalcncUi,  983. 
CalMidariuin,  449. 
Calicesptaroti,  401. 
Calicndnim  altum,  368. 
Caliga,  366. 
Calones,  324. 
Calumnia,  185.  n. 
CahnuDm  actortm  poatu- 

lare,  216. 
CahMunam  ferre»  916. 

jurare,  214. 994. 

Calumniatorea,  993. 
CamanB,  35a 
CamilUet^  0,273. 
Camlui,  462. 
Campestre  —  CanpctUrati, 

297. 
Caropcfttris  gratia,  82. 
Caropi  nata,  502. 
Campidoctores,  327.  ft. 
Campus  Mardus — Tenalii, 

502. 
■  Keleratua,  272. 

Candidati,  81. 
Candklatut  Cmaris,  133. 
Canes  v.  Cankulv,  402. 
Canoo  frunwfitarius,  67. 
Cantberium,  480. 
Canticum  agcre,  306. 
Capere  pneturam  alicui,  82. 
.  Virgincm  Vestalem, 

Ac,  270. 
Capillamentum,  376. 
Capillati,  375. 
Capis,  -Idis,     Capedo  v. 

Capcduncula,  280. 
Capistro    Titem    constrin- 

gere,  490. 
Capistrum,  490. 
Capiudia  judida,  232. 
Capilc  censi,  78.  91* 
Capitis  anquiri,  82. 
— —  minor,  63. 
*— —   periculum    adire, 


Caput  eifonnn,  277. 
•—  porcimrai,  339. 
— —  v.  epistylium,  504. 
^—  a.  tors,  440. 
Carban  a.  limca,  347. 
Career,  232. 
CaKcrei,  994. 
Carceribat  ad  metam,    a, 

295. 
Cardinalet  Tentii  489. 
Cardines,  488. 
Carenum,  398. 
Carmen,  149.  903^ 

poBtificale,  951. 

prafari,  951. 


Carmentaiia,  987. 
Camifex,    ad     camiicem 

trabere  v.  trader*,  159, 

160. 
Carpentum,  486. 
Carruca,  486. 
Carrus    *.     Sarracum    v. 

Epirrbedium,  487. 
Castella,  384. 
Castor  et  Pollux,  946. 
Castra  vstiva,  323. 
^-»  hibems,  393. 

—  lecticarionim,  484. 

—  morere,  397. 

statira,  323. 

Cataphracti  v.  loricati,  390. 
Catapults.  344. 
CatasU,  32.  n. 
Cathedra  longa,  11. 
Caudicariw  naves,  347. 
Caupones  et-ae,  511. 
Causa    paucorum    calco- 

lorum,  229. 
— —  ftontica,  201.) 
Caus«  cotijectio,  214« 
Causarii,  315. 
Cave  canem,  458. 
Cavea,  83.  311. 
^— »  prima  o.  ima,  319. 
Cavere  sibi,  201. 
Celeres,  22. 
Cenotaphium,  414. 
Censa  sunt  civium  capita, 

23.  n. 
Censere,  14. 
.— ^— —  amplius,  1 4. 
»-^—  bona,  76. 

■  honore   v,    in   ho- 


centui  ascr^Mfre— In 
Sum  ocfejie  *•—  cenaere 
aevitates,  aoboles,  Ac  — 
Census  brevis  — biefea 
extenders  cenaos^  117. 

Census,  75,  76. «. 

—  capitis,  67.  78. 

■  eqnestria,  29.  117.- 

— —  senatorius,  7. 
soK,  67. 

Censiks  in  corpora  5S»  it. 

Centenarii,  149. 

Centesima,  69. 

Centunnrinks  caiis«,  91 1^ 

CentumTiri,  133, 134^  911. 

Centuri%  469w 

pranrogattira,  85. 


Centuriv  jure  Tocats,  85. 
pnmo  TocstBt  85. 


Centuriam  perdere,  88. 
Centurio  primi   piH,  fte., 
321. 

prior  eC  poaftenoTy 


918. 


causam  v.  pro  ca- 


pita dicere,  218. 
Capitolium,  497. 
Capsa  et  -arius,  450. 
Captare  omina,  258. 
Capulus  et  .aris,  418. 
'^  lut,  88.  440. 


norem  principis,  109. 
Censi,  65.  194. 
Censio  hastaria,  340. 
Censor  et  Censura,  1 1 5. 
Censores,  115. 
Censoria      subscriptio  — 

Censoriie  leges  v.  tabulas, 

117. 
Censum  habere,   agere-- 


321. 

CaatuHones,  32QL 
Cera  prima  et  extrenia,  56. 
Cene,  28.  56. 
Cerasus,  478. 
Cerberus,  248. 
Cercurus,  349. 
Cerealia,  289i 
Ceres,  236. 
Ceroma,  297. 
Cerritiv.  Ceilt!,  96a 
Certatio  mulcts  v.  pttom, 

219. 
Certo  carmine^  946. 
Cervi  et  Cippi,  344. 
Cervical,  483. 
Cessio  bonorum,  188.  ft. 
—  jure,  53. 
Cbaron,  248. 
CharonitK,  38. 
Charta  Augusta— Oaiidia, 

— denuta— macrocoHa, 

8tc.  447. 
Chiramaximn,  485. 
Chirodotae  v.  tunica  m»- 

nicats,  362. 
Chirogrftphus,  45a 
Chiron5mi,  310. 
Chironomontes,  391. 
Chirotb6c»  V.  manica,  367. 
Chlamys,  322. 
Choragium,  309. 
Choriigus   V.    Coryjhmuaf 

309. 
Chorus,  309. 
Cicatrix,  48a 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  69. 
Cingulum  v.  aona,  369. 
Ciniflones,  368. 
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Cippus  V.   robur,   SS*  n. 

422. 
Circense  tomentum,  S80. 
Circi,  501. 
Circuitoresy  326. 
Circulum  defnngere»  53. 
Circumferre  (to  purify),  78. 
CircumftcripUoy  124.  182. 
Circus  maximus -— falUz, 

501. 

■  FUuninius,  93. 
CisiuDi,  486. 
Cista,  87. 
Citare  nomioa,  17. 
Ciuri,  116.  486. 
Civitas  et  urbs,  90. 
CivitateiDi  venire  per  La- 

tium  in,  64. 
Civitates  faederaUe,  68.  73. 
Clarigatio,  265.  313. 
Clariwimm,Spectabilii,/kc » 

137. 
Classem,  infra,  78. 
Classes,  76. 

Classiarii  v.  EpibaUe,  353. 
Classici,  78. 
Classicus,  75. 
Classis,  354. 

■     quintsB  videri,  78* 
Claves,  458. 
Clavum  figere  v.  pangere, 

137. 
Clepsydra,  214. 
Clepsydram  dicere,ad,  214. 
Clientes,  26. 
Clitellae,  482. 
Cloacae —cloaca   maxima, 

508. 
Cloacina,  247. 
Clypeus,  319.  n.  454.  n. 

. MinervflB,  391. 

Coactores  —  coactiones  ar- 

gentarias  factitare,  158. 
Cocdnati,  372.  n. 
Cocblese,  226. 
Cochleare,  401. 
Codex,  35.  n.  228. 
.  Gregorianus,  Her- 

inogenianus,JustinianuB, 

196. 
■  repetitsB    praelec- 

tionis,  196. 
—— — »-  Theodosianus,  195. 

n. 
Codlcem  legere  v.  redtare 

suum,  452. 
Codicilli,  58.  n.  453. 
Ccelebs,  395. 
Coelius  Mon%  494. 
Coemptio,  405. 
Coena  antelucana,  377. 

Auguralis — Saliaris, 

392. 


Coma  Dialis    ti.     epulum 

Jovis,  8.  263. 

dubia,  adyentitia,S92. 

—  nupUalis,  410. 

rtcta,  393. 

Coenae  caput,  389. 
Coenacula  et  -um,  59* 
Ccenare  dviliter,  400. 
Coercitio,  316. 
Cognati,  28.  46. 
Cognitionem   susdpere  v. 

redpere,  231. 
Cognitiones.  Cognitionibus 

vacare,  198. 
Cognitionibus  vacare,  198. 
Cognitoret,  224. 
Cognomen,  30. 
Cohors  Praetoria,  331. 
Cobortes,  331. 
Coire  in  lltes,  167* 
Coitiones,  82. 
Colisaeum   v.    Colosseum, 

301. 
Collegii  Magister,  256. 
Collegium,  172.  264. 
— — .^—   aroplissimi    sa- 

cerdotii,  254. 

sodalium— Au- 


gustalium — Flavialium, 

&c.,  264. 
CoUis  bortulorum,  495. 
Coloni,  470.  37.  n. 
Coloniae,  69. 

civiles— .•  plebeian 


p.  togatae,  71 
Coloniam  deducere,  69. 
Colum  nivarium,  401* 
Columbar,  232. 
Columna  rostraU,  339. 504. 
Columnae,  504. 
Columnarii,  506. 
Columnarium»  505. 
Colus,  459. 
Coma   calamistrata  >- for- 

mata  in  gradus,  368. 
Comas  stringere,  480. 
Comissatio  -—  Comissator, 

378. 
Comitatus,  144. 
Comitia,  72. 
I  calata,  75. 

■  centuriata,  75. 
— ^—  curiata,  73. 

.  dirimere,  84. 
— .—  habere,  73. 
-.—  populi,  93. 

tributa,  89.  121.  n. 

Comitialis  dies,  73. 
—^—  morbus,  84. 
Coinitiati  tribuni,  170. 
Comitium,  72.  73.  n. 
Commeatos,  18. 
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Commentari,  258. 
Commentarii     v.      hypo- 

mn§m&ta,  16.  451. 
Commentarius  rerum  ur« 

banarum  —a  conunm- 

tariis,  S5S. 
Commissionca  — >  rommiU 

tere  opera,  499. 
Commune    eonsulere,   in, 

&C.,  50. 
Compaginantea  agri,  481. 
Comperendinatao,  168.  SIS. 
Comparara    torte  v.   con* 

sensu  —  sine    compai»- 

tione,  80. 
Compitalia,  289. 
Compluvium,  S44. 
Compramissum— >Compro* 

missarius,  210.  S12. 
Comoedia    togata  — -  tra- 

beau — pretextata— ta- 

bemari^— palliata — sta- 

taria .— mixta^  motoria* 

307. 
Concepta  verba,  142.  199. 
Concbylia,  39a 
Condliabula,  71. 
Condlium,  146.  n. 
plebis,  93. 


Condonem  dare  alicui- 
habere  »  in  condonem 
vocare  — -  ascendere-^ad 
condonem  producera^ 
126. 

Cendpere  actionem  v. 
formulam,  199. 

actionb    intan- 


tionem,  210. 
Conclamatum  est,  415. 
Conclave,  463. 
Condere  manes  — -  animam, 

414. 

lustrum,  79. 


Condicere  coenam,  S9S. 
Condictio,  213. 
Condictiones,  204. 
Conditores  juris,  166. 
Confarreatio,  404. 
Congiarium,  361.  444. 
Congius,  444.  445.  n. 
Conjectio  causae,  214. 
Conjectores,  260. 
Conjuratio,  315. 
Connubium,  46. 
Conquisitores,  316. 
Consieripti,  3. 
Consecrare  caput  alicujus, 

88. 
Conaecratio,  430. 
Consensuales,  205. 
Consentes  Dii,  101.  n.  241. 
Conseswres,  S22. 
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ComiUa  MmMtrU  Mrtiri, 

la 
CoMUitfii,  146.  S14. 
Consilii    ■entenlill    dcoer- 

ncre  <k^  146. 
Coni&ium,  146.  n* 
..«.»-*-*  cogcre  —in  coo- 

nlium    ftdvocajre,    adhi- 

bcrc:  in  eonslio  adesae, 
ndcre,  Ac,  146. 

mittere  in,  888. 


Cooititutionet  pnncipalet, 
195. 

Contualia,  890. 

Coniuetudo   o.    mot  ma- 
jorum,  195. 

Consul  prior,  108. 

Contularea,  1 1.  n.  109. 

Consularit  aquarum,  508. 

■I  ftuctonlaa   a. 

•ententia,  109. 

proceMoa,  104. 


CoronA  ebrini,  com,  887. 
-^^—  emere,  53. 

venire,  8ttb,S8. 


Contulatut  petebatur  non 

rogabatur,  108.  n. 
Convulere  lenatum,  11. 
Consulee,  100.  n.  101. 
— ^— *  detignati,  lOS. 
numerare  multot, 
108. 

tuflPecti  V.  rabro. 

gati,  100. 108. 
Ctmvuli  public^,  859. 
Conealia — Gracchi — lapi- 

entum,  &c.,  16. 
Contincre   rem  militarero, 

74. 
Contubemalee,    SS.    145. 

385.  406. 
Contnbamtmn,  33.  37.  n. 

46.  385. 
Con  venire,  811. 
Conventio  in  manum,  49. 
ConventUB  circumire,  146. 
0,  forum  agere, 

145.  811. 
Convivium  intempettavum, 

377. 
Cooptare,98.   181.  n. 
Coquus,  carptor,  &c  390. 
CorbiUB,  350. 
Comicen,  75. 
Comu,  386. 
Comua,  113.  351.  449. 

portUB,  355. 

vclorum,  351. 
CoroUs  —  Corollarium, 

311. 
Corona  civica,  334,  335. 

■  vallaris  —  muralis 
— navalia— obiidionalis, 

334,  335. 
'^    -«&  dngcre,  843. 


Coronam  coUigere,  815. 
Coronare  pocula— cratera, 

408. 
Coronarium  anrum,  147* 
Corpus  juris,  111.  196. 
Correctores,  148. 
Corrigia,  365. 
Cortina  v.  tripus,  863. 
Corvi    V.   ftmm    manos, 

356. 
Corymbus,  481. 
Cotbones,  356. 
Cothurni,  309. 
Covlnus,  487. 
Crater,  40a 
Crates,  344. 
Crepidsp,  365. 
Crepundia,  409. 
Creta,  889. 

Cretata  ambitio,  81.  n. 
Cretati  pedes,  38. 
Cretio  hvreditatis,  59. 
Crimen  regni,  79> 
Crocota,  378. 
Crucem  agi,  in,  834. 
Crust«,  400. 
Cryptoporticus,  384. 

Cubicula,  308.  468. 

Cubicularius  ^-  cubiculo 
priepositus,  463. 

Cubitus,  443. 

Cucullus,  364. 

Cudo,  368. 

Culeus,  445. 

Culina,  461. 

Culmen,  456. 

Cultrarii  v.  victimarii,  873. 

Cumerum,  409. 

Cunei  v.  gradus,  318. 

Cuneis  Innotuit  res  omni- 
bus, 308. 

Cuneus  v.  trigonum,  308. 
333. 

Cunlculum  agere,  346. 

Curatores  operum  publico- 
rum,  134. 

Curetes,  870. 

Curin,  508. 

.— —  magi^er,  74. 

Curio  maximus,  8. 

Curiones,  68.  865. 

Currum  conscendere,  insi- 
lire  —  curru  descendere, 
491. 

Currus  v.  curricula,  485. 

Cursores,  483. 

■     public!  V.   vere- 
darti,  511. 

Curules  magistratus,  485. 


Cunilis  sella— cuiuU  tbur, 

485. 
Custodes,  87. 
Custodia  libeea,  832. 
Custodisp,  385. 
Custoa  urbaa,  134.  n. 
Cyathus— ad  cyathoa  stare 

—ad    cyathum     statuiy 

401.  445.  11. 
Cybele^  848  .m. 
Cyclas,  358. 
Cyclopes,  839. 

Dactylotheca,  373. 
Damnau'o  ad  bestiaa,  8S4* 
Damoationem,  per  damnare 

aliquem  votia  —  damni 

esto,  58. 
Danmura    ii^uriA   datuos, 

808. 
Dapes  libatc,  387. 
Siculs,  391. 


Datatim  ludcrc,  383. 

De  die  at  in  diem  vivercit 

377. 
— •  piano  —  de  sellA  —  de 

loco  superiori,  1 13. 
Decern  primi,  89.  n.  100^ 

n. 
Decemviri,  95. 

agris  dividendi% 


143. 


litibus  judioan* 

dis,  133. 
Decernere  legem  v»  raga^ 

tionem,  85. 
Decidere^  801. 
Decimani  limitesy  481. 
Decimanus  fluctus — poma 

decumana,  Ac.  481. 
Decimatio,  341. 
Decoctores,  189. 
DecoUare,  368. 
Decreta,  195. 

consulum  — augo- 


rum  — <-  pontificum—  de- 
curionum— CiBsaiis,  &c. 
16. 
Decretum  ultimum  n.  ex- 
tremum,  80. 

tribunomm,  185. 


Decurooe,  61. 

Decumana  poma  —  decu- 
man! limites,  481. 

Decuman!,  61. 

Decumanus  ager,  61. 

Decurioe  —  decuriam 
emere,  156.  23^ 

DecurionatAs  honorariuxn, 
71. 

Decuriones,  71.  381. 

Decursio,  387. 
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Decurrete,  424. 

Decu8satio,'48l. 

Dedititii,  32. 

Deductores,  91. 

Defensores,  224. 

Deferre  judieium  a  aubsel- 
lih  in  rostra,  220. 

Defnitum,  398. 

Deiicere,  82. 

Delatio  nomiDis,  223. 

Delatores,  223. 

Delectus  —  delcctum  ha- 
bere, 314. 

Delirare,  472. 

Demiotitio  capitis  v,  dete* 
rioris  juris,  45.  n. 

Denarius,  434. 

Denunciari,  -e,  212,  213. 

Deponere  aliquem  Tino, 
415. 

Depontani,  87. 

Deportatio,  63.  233. 

Depositus,  415. 

Descendere  ut  acturus,  ad 
agendum,  ad  accusan- 
dum  -^in  campum  v*  fo- 
rum, 231. 

Designati,  89. 

Designator,  419. 

Designatores,  303. 

Desultores  —  desultorii, 
485. 

Determinare  regiones  coeli, 
257. 

Detestatio  sacromm,  75. 

Dexter  et   sinister,   257, 
258. 

Di9t%46S. 

DiaiM,  241. 

Dianfime,  71. 

Dianus,  242. 

Diarium  serrorum,  36. 

Dibaphum  cogitare— diba- 
pho  Testire,  257. 

Dicam  scribcre  —  sortiri, 
199,200. 

Dicari  coelo,  430. 

Dicere  de  scripto,  14. 

— ^ jus,  110. 

Dictator,  94.  137. 

Diem  dicere  et  prodicere, 
218,  219. 

Tivere  in,  de  die,  377. 

.— —  diffindere,  84.  213. 

—  prodere,  82. 

Dies  Alliensis  290. 
atri,  283.  ft. 
civiles,  286. 
comitiides,  9. 
fasti  et  nefasti,  HO 
165.  178.  n. 
fesd,  287. 


Dies  intercisi,  165.  287. 

iusti,  216. 

lustricus,  31. 

natalis  urbis  RomsB, 

1. 
nefasti  o.  atri,  9. 

—  Prasliares,  292. 
profesti,  292. 

-^—  solennis  magistratibus 
ineundis,  103. 

—  Solis— -Lunat — Mar- 
tis  — ^^Mercurii — Jo  vis  — 
Veneris  —  Saturni,  284. 

-^  stati,  213. 
Diffarreatio,  404. 
Diffindere — diem  diffidit, 

84. 
Digestav.  Pandecte,  196. 
Digito  licitus  est,  53. 
Digitum  toilers,  53. 
Digitus,  443. 

annularis,  373. 


Do,  dico»  addico^  110. 
Dolium,  395. 

relincre,   delinere. 


iia 

I  Domicilium  Jovis,  489. 
Domini  insularum,  52. 
Dominium      Quiritariunoi 

55. 
Dominusy  34.  450. 
Domus  et  insula,  52.  457. 
regia    v,    publica. 


Dii    magni,    nobiles,  cos- 

lestes,  241. 
—  majorum  gentium,  235. 
— •  minorum    gentium  — 

indigetes,  245. 

patellarii,  387. 

Dijovis,  248. 
Dimacb«ri,  301. 
Dimensum  militum,  342. 
— — —  senrorum,  36. 
Diminutio  capitis  ^-  media 

—  maxima,  &c.  63. 
DicecSsis,  136. 
Dioscuri,  295. 
Diphth^ra,  376. 
Diphthera  Jovis  —  Diph- 

ther&  antiquiora,  447. 
Diploma,  452. 
Dirae,  256. 
Diribitores,  87. 
Dirimere  suffrsgia,  87. 
Discalceati,  365. 
Discedere  in    alia  omnia, 

14. 
Disceptare  inter  se,  165. 
Discessio,  14^ 

sine  ulla  Tarie- 


tate,  15. 
Disdnctus      nepos  <*-.  dis- 

cincti  Afri— luderei  362. 
Disdngere,  362.  n. 
Disputatio  fori,  165. 
Dius  fidius,  245. 
Diverbia,  306. 
Diversoria,  511. 
Diverticula,  511. 
Divinatio,  223. 
Divisores,  81. 
Divortium,  411. 
Dixi,  228. 
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253. 

Dona  et  munera^  54. 
Donatio,  54. 
Donativum,  444. 
Dos  —  receptitia,  406. 
Dossuaria,  482. 
Drachma,  436. 
Ducenarii,  149.  222. 
Ducere  uxorem,  409. 
Ductu  et  auspicio,  322. 
Duella,  59. 
Duplicarii,  336. 
Duplicatio,  206. 
Duumviri,  71.  142,  143. 


Ebur  -.-  curulc  ebur,  485. 
Ecclesia,  71. 
Eculcus,  226. 
Edere,  93. 
Edicere,  110. 

Edicta    et    constitutione% 
per,  21.  195. 

nova.  111.  145. 

— ~  perpetua,  HI, 

translatitia,     56* 


111.  145. 
Edictum      peiemptorium, 

112. 
-^—  urbanum  et  pror 

vinciale^  111. 
Editio,  225. 
EdiaUi  jadices,  225. 
Edulia,  389. 
Effata,  257. 
Egredi  relationem,  12. 
Ejerare  aliquem,  212. 
Elleborosus,  260. 
Elogium,  57. 
Emancipatio,  38.  n.  47. 
Emblemata,  40a 
Embolia,  310. 
Emeriti,  315. 
Emplastratio,  479. 
Emptio  per  seset  libram, 

47. 

■   sub  coroo4,  32. 
Endromis,  297.  n. 
Enubcre  patribus^  46. 
Enuptio  gentis,  46. 
Ephippiai  v.  itrtts,  320« 
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EpibaUBi  S5d. 
Epilogui  0.  peroimtio,  298. 
Epbcopuft,  136. 
Epistola,  453. 
Epiitolv   Imperttorum, 

SI. 
EpistoUm  retignare,  453. 
Epitaphium     v.      titulut, 

430. 
Epithmlamium,  410. 
EpitrmpetKis,  388. 
Equettri  ordinemoveri,  S4. 
Equettris  ordinb  princeps, 

24. 
Equi  Curalet,  118. 
Equina,  288. 
Equitet,  22. 
.— ^—  iUuBtrei,    speciosi, 

&c.  23. 

recognoflcebantor, 


24. 
Eqiium    publicum   aisig* 

nare,  24. 
-— ^^  adimere,  24.  116. 
Equut  legttimuB,  23. 
Ergaatttlum,  35.  37.  n. 
Eroa,  238. 

Enquilinus  Mons,  494. 
EMedarii,  301. 
EssSduiD,  486. 
Euripio.  NiU,468. 
Eurlpus,  294.  302. 
EverraB  —  eyerrator,  426. 
ETictionem  pnestare,  50. 
Evocare  Deos,  346. 
.  Romatn,  102. 

Evocad,  316. 
EvolYere   librum  —  notio- 

nem,  449. 
Ex  cquo  et  bono,  1 40.163. 
■  ■■'loco,  113. 

Ezauctorati     et     dimissi, 

839. 
Ezauctoratio,  341. 
Exauguratio,  49. 
Ezcitari,  12. 
Ezcaptiones,  206. 
Eicttbis,  325. 
Exequi« — immaturac— cz- 

equias  ducere,  417. 
Ezercitator,  298. 
Ezercttor  naris,  207. 
Ezercitua,  80.  327. 
Ezigere  sarta  tecta,  1 10. 
-.^— ^—  foras    v»    6jicere, 

413. 
EziliuiD,  233. 
Ezimere  diem  dicendo,  12. 
Exodia,  806. 

Exomit  tf.  diphtbera,  376. 
Exostira,812. 
Expensam  ferre,  441. 


Expromitaor,  45. 
Expulsira  ludere,  888. 
Exta  bona — pram  v.  tristia, 

277. 
Extitpices,  261. 
Extranei,  48. 
Extnumlinarii,  322. 
Extremum  SCtum,  20 

Faba,  475. 

Fabellv  Atellans,  806. 

Fabri,  77. 

Fabulam  docere  p.  facere, 

308. 
Facere  copiam  v.  polei- 

tatem  sui,  198. 
Faces  funebres,  419. 
^-»  Duptiales,  legitime, 

409. 
Factio   alba — ^ruieata — rt- 


Fenestra,  4S4. 
Feralis— fiHraHa 
426. 

coeaa,  427. 


purpurea,  296. 
Ftactionea  aurigamm,  296. 
Fala»  p.  Phals,  295. 
Falemos  (cados)  fiimosos 

— Fklemi  interiore  notA, 

396. 
Falemom  Tinum,  398. 
Familia,  33.  800. 
Faroilisp,  28. 
4  emptor,  56. 

^—  mandpatio,  56, 

philoBophorum,  34. 


Familiam  ducere,  34. 
Familiaris  pars,  277. 
Fana,  257. 
Fanatid,  260. 
Far,  474. 
Fas,  161.  n. 
Fasces  et  secures,  99. 

laureati,  103.  n. 


Fasdsp,  965. 

Fasdnus,  247. 

Fasti   calendares  v.  sacri, 
251. 

Fastigiatuf,  464. 

Fastigium,  464. 

Fastos  drca  forum  in  albo 
proponere  —  fastorum 
enumeratio  —  fasti  me- 
mores,  picti,  Consulares, 
251. 

Fata,  243. 

Fatidid  libri,  262. 

Faunalia,  288. 

Faunus,  246. 

Favere  Unguis  v.  ore,  157. 

Fax — inter  utramque  fa^ 
cem,  419. 

Februalia,  281. 

Fedales,  265. 

Feminalia,  365. 


Fercula  tcma  v.  ama,  391. 
Ferentaiti,  318. 
Feretrum  •.  Ospoltts,  416. 
Ferie,  287. 

— •  imperatiTS,  292. 
—  L«lin«,  291. 
statac 
Ac.  287. 
Ferre    orane    punctum— 
centuriam— repttlaam  — 
suffragium  a.  tabdlam, 
87,88. 

adTeisario  v.  aUcai 


judices,  212. 
Ferres  aolese,  366. 
Fescennini  Tersus,  306. 
Festucas  inter  ae  commit- 

tere,  202. 
Fibulae,  364. 

Fidejussor  o.  sponsor,  205. 
Fiddcommissum,  57. 
Fidttciarius  haeres,  57. 

■  |Mter,  48. 

Figere  leges,  89. 
FUia    major — minor-— pri- 
ma, secunda,  terti»— ter- 

tulla,  quartiUa,,  &c  31. 
Filum  ducere  o.  deducere, 

461. 
Fines  regere,  54^ 
Fiscus,  132. 
Flageno,48a 
Flagellum,  489. 
Flamines — Flamen  DmHs, 

Quirinalis,  &c.  266. 
Flaminica,  254.  267. 
Flaminii  et  -ae,  273. 
Flammeum,  409. 
Flora,  247. 
Focalia,  365. 
Focus,  462. 
—  portabilis  ».  prune 

batUlus,  155. 
Fosnura— ^(snum  carduoiy 

476. 
Foenus,  440. 

— ^—  nauticuro,  442.  n. 
.— -^  undariumr.  unde 

usurae,  441. 
Follis,  383. 
For^  exigere  v.  ejictre, 

413. 
Forceps,  333. 
Forensia,  362. 
Fori,  352. 
Foribus   obdere  pessohmi 

—  fores  reserare,  456. 
Formula,  66.  110.  199. 
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FormulA  looioniin,  66. 

cxekfere,  20a 

Formule  itipuladoattfli, 

205. 
Fonmikm  concipere,  199. 

—  utendero,  900. 
— — ^  jmii     aotiquiy 

resdtui,  in,  66. 
Foro  verMii,  in — foro  «•- 

dere^ftdoB  de  foro  «ol- 

lere^foii   tabes,  &c. 

502. 
Fortuoa  virilis,  497. 

»  muliebric,  290. 
Forum  Appii,  AureliauB, 

&c.  71. 

—  Romamim  Ncri» 
— boarium  —  piscariiUD, 
&c.  503. 

Fonts,  293.  352.  402.  4J4. 
Fnena  iigtosre,  concufrc 

— mofdoro    lupaU,49a 
Frenum,  490. 
Fnmg«*re  oerviceiD,  233. 
Frigidarium,  3B5. 
Friullus,  402. 
FHimentum  decumaQtUD 

— imperatuBi,  67. 
Fnitices,  478. 
Fucus,  S69. 
Fugitivarii,  35. 
Fulcra,  379. 
Fulmen,    Tidum  comitio- 

rum,  93. 
Funales  «^,  4A9. 
Fooambuli,  aohoBOobklKv. 

neurob&t«,  310. 
FunariuAi,  396.  n. 
Funditoreii  318. 
Fundos  emanctpare,  52. 
Fondus,  51.  ^4. 
Funera,  414. 
— indictiva,  157. 
Funes,  352. 
FuDus  indictJTuin    C6Bso» 

sUim— pubticuin— ooUa- 

tivum '-'  tadtum     acer- 

buin  <—  translatttium  — 

commuoe,  417. 
Furca,  35. 
-— »  V.  Airdlla    «.    «. 

nimnula— fiHv4  expel- 

lere,  tjicerv,  483. 
Furdfer,  35. 
Fures,  207. 
Furie,  243. 
Furtum  coDCcptaai,   168. 

20a 

—  manifestum,  208. 
Fuiia  lex,  172.  fi. 
Futtuarium,  232.  341. 
Fusus,  460. 


Gabinus  cinctusy  69. 
Galea,  319. 
Galericulum,  376. 
GalSrus,  367. 
Galli,  269. 
Gallia  togata,  43. 
Gausapa,  364. 
Gemiiiare  —  pilam  v<daii- 

tem,  383. 
Gemmae,  373. 
Gemoniae,  234. 
Genethliaci,  259. 
Genium  defraudare-^enio 

indulgere,  244. 
Genius,  244. 
Gens,  46. 
Gente,  sine,  29. 
Gcirtem  habere,  68.  n, 
Gentes,  28. 
Gentiles,  26. 
Geotilitia,  62. 
Gestatio,  384* 
Gladiafr  plurimamm  pal- 

mamm,  305. 
Gladiatores  —  supposititil 

«.   subdititii  —  postiil*. 

titii  —  fiscales  v.  Ccesa- 

riani  ^  cmlerrarM -.- me- 

ridiani,  301. 
Gladiis  reeedere,  a,  900. 
Gladios    bebetes  v.  rudes 

ponere,304. 
Gladius  et  basU,  U2. 

plumbeua,  30a 

Globus  V.  orbis,  333. 
Gludnatores,  454. 
Gradus  militiris,  827. 
Grccostasis,  73.  n.  286. 
Graphlum,  448. 
Gratia  v.  Cbaritaa,  238. 
Greges,296. 
•^—  et  armenta,  478. 
Gubemacidum,  350. 
Gubemator,  354. 
Gustado,  389. 
Gustus,  389. 
Guttus,  386. 
Gymnasium,  297. 
Gjmnosophistoe,  416. 
Gynasoium,  468. 
Gypsatus,  32. 

Habe  dbi  tuas  res,  413. 

Habena,  35. 

Habenas    iectere  —  dare, 

adducere,     aupprimere, 

&c.  49a 
Haidi,  490. 

Haeredem  nuncupate,  6S. 
H«redes  asoendentes— de- 

acendentes— colUterales, 

59. 
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H^redas  iDsdtuti,  57. 

secundi,  57. 

Haereditas  jaoeos,  50. 
— ^—  sine  saoris,  75. 
Hiereditatem    cernere,    a- 

dire,  59. 
Hasredium,  469. 
Hasresex  asse — seaoisse, 

triente,  dodnmte,  59. 

—  fidudarius,  89.  57. 
Harioli  v.  divini,  260. 
Harpagones,  356. 
Harpastum,  383. 
Haruapices  et-in*,  26 J. 
Hasta,  134.  n. 

pura,  335. 

—  venire,  sub,  32.  53. 
HasUd,  318. 
Hfbdonaades  v.  scpdminae, 

284. 

Helciarii,  354. 

Ueliocanflnus,  463. 

HeUx,  355. 

Heminaria,  445. 

Uerciaeere  iamiliaaa,  54. 

Herde  —  Mcherde  — 
Hercule  dextro^  aauco, 
246. 

Herman  trund,  24a 

Hetaerie,  177. 

Hexapborum  ,418. 

Hexeres,  348. 

Hieronlcae,  298. 

Hilaria,  270.  288. 

Hippodromi,  501. 

Hippopera  v.  mandca  v. 
bulge,  483. 

Hiatriones,  305. 

Hoc  age,  277. 

Holocaustum,  277. 

Hologiiphuro,  56. 

Honorarium,  146.  167. 

Honorad  v.  bonoie  bones- 
tad,  111. 

Hoplomichi,  301. 

Horae,  248.  n. 

Hordeum,  474. 

Horologia  solaria  o.  ada- 
terica,286. 

Horoscopus,  26a 

Horreum,  476. 

Hord  Cssaris,  Ac  468. 

Hospitalia,  389. 

Uospitium — hospido  con- 
jungi — renunciare  bos- 
pitium  alicui^  &c  388. 

Ho8tes,43. 

Hocda,  276. 

Hostilis  V,  inimica  pars, 
277. 

Hyides,  490. 

Hybridflc  v.  Ibfid«|  407. 
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HymeiuNit, 


Hymen    «• 

247.  n. 
HypocauttoD,  385. 
HypocUdMCihii,  451. 
HypogM,  429. 

Idus,  283. 
Ignobilet,  28. 
Ignomioia,  119.  232. 
-^— -^   iourabctur 

irrogabatur,  232. 
Blcet,  425. 

lUiboidis  quiMtiu,  26.  n. 
Imago— jus  imagmum,  28. 
Immunu,  68.  it. 
Imperator,  96.   147.   152. 

334. 
Imperatorea,  100. 
Imperio,  pro— eMacum  im- 

perio^io  justop.  aummo 

imperio,  97. 
Imperium,  74.  96.  138.  n. 
^^— —  ut  alicui  eiact, 

147. 
Impatritum,   inauguratum 

eat,  258. 
Implurium,  462. 
In  procioctuy  55» 
Inaugurari,  prodi  v.  capi, 

266. 
Inaugutado,  49.  83. 
Inaures,  370. 
looerare    genua    deorum, 

275. 
Incendiarii,  175. 
Incettua,  407. 
Incilia,  471. 
lDcIti---ad    incitas    redac- 

tus,  403. 
Incudi  reddere  venui,  449. 
Indica,  fac  pretium«  204. 
Indicere    conventus  —  fo- 
rum, 145. 
Indictio,  67. 

munenim,  341. 
Indigetes,  91.  n. 
loducere  locationea,  118. 
■  ■  nomen,  57. 

SCtum,  13. 

Indusium  o.   subucula, 

364. 
Infamet,  7. 
Infectio  manus,  201. 
Infelid  arbori  auspendito, 

233. 
Inferias,  425. 
Infrequentes,  34a 
Infulai,  265. 
Ingeoui,  31. 
Inoculation  479. 
Inoffidosui — per  querelam 

inoffidosi,  57. 


Inquilinua,  52. 
Inquisitionem  dara,  231. 
loscriptus,  35. 
Inaigne,  349. 
Insilia,  46a  n. 
Inutio,  479* 
Instita,  358. 
Inatitoresy  207. 
Instituere    accuaationaro, 

219. 
lustituta,  196. 
Instrumento  acriptum, 

205. 
Insula,  457. 
Insuloe,  52. 

MoUm,  248* 


Judex  qu 

cepk  judicum,  221« 
Judicatomaohri,  St&. 
Judicero  ejeran,  212. 
—  fBrraalicoiy  SIS. 
— ^  aubaortiri,  SS5. 
Judicca,  113.  221. 
edere,  225. 

Gracchani,  SS« 

Pedaoci,  214. 

select!,  211. 

Judida,  197. 
— — »  cantumnraliB, 
211. 


Insularum  domini,  52. 
—  procuratores, 

52. 
Intercalarea  priores,  281. 
Intercalaru  mensis  v.  Ma- 

cedonius,  281. 
Intercedere,  12.  102. 
Interceptores    litis  alienas, 

223. 
Interoessio      Tribunorum, 

84. 
Interdioere  bonis,  1 12. 
Interdicts,  112.  202. 
Interdictio  ignia  et  aquae, 

63.  233. 
Interfari  tribuno,  179. 
Interpretes,  82. 
Interregnum,  100. 
Interrex,  95.  lOa 
— — -  prodebatur,  80. 
Interrogatio,  205. 
Intaatabiles,  227. 
Intestatus,  59. 
Invergere,  278. 
Irrogare  poenam  v,  mulc- 

tam,  85.  219. 
Itelastid  ludi,  298. 
Iter,  51. 

Jani  templum,  50a 

Janiculum,  494. 

Janitor,  458. 

Janua,  457. 

Janus— Jani— Janus  sunw 
mus  ab  imo^-  Janus»^ 
codestis  janitor  aulas  — 
dextro  Jano  portas  Car- 
mentalis,  242. 

Jenuculum,  378. 

Jove  frigido,  sub  — dex- 
tro Jove,  235. 

Jubere  legem  v.  rogatio- 
nem,  85. 

Judex— «d  IK  apud  judi- 
cem  agere,  expend,  liti- 
gare,  petere,  2ia 


I      ■  exefioere,  119^ 
Judidum  basts,  211. 
qnadrttpWx, 


211. 


211. 


'  racupcfsbof'nun, 

subscribere,  aoa 
turpe,  119.  «. 
Jugaks  equi,  489. 
Jugenun,  444.  478. 
Jugo  eogere,  8a(>— jugiim 

subire,  &c.  489. 
Jugura,  46a 
Jumentmn   dorattatimB 

ditellarium,  482. 
Juniani  Latins,  4a 
Juniores,  77. 
Juno,  235. 
— —  monata,  436. 
Jupiter,  235. 
-^—  Indigea,  246. 
Jura    gentium  v.  gvotifian 

29. 
Jurare  in  leges,  98. 

—  in  acta,  153. 
Jurati  homines,  225. 
Jure  cessio    v.    ceasio   in 

jure,  53.  201. 
*—  fundi,  51. 

mancipii,  53. 

—  nexi,  53. 
Juridicus    Alexandnnae 

dvitatis,  149. 
Juris  studiod,  periti,  162, 

163.  sui  esse,  47. 
Jurisdicdo,  96.  198. 
Jus   ^Uanum  »-  Flavin^ 

num,  &c.  165. 

—  applicatioalB,  78. 

—  calds  coquendse,  51. 

—  censiis,  60. 

—  civitatis,  42. 

—  connubii,  43. 

—  dominii  iegitimi,    43. 
53. 

—  et  lex,  16a 

—  gentilitatis  et  fandUse, 
43. 
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JishoiiorM<iam,110,  111. 
195. 

—  bononim,  6S. 

^-  imagiDiiin,  28.  129.  n. 
•»  Itolicam,  43. 

—  Latii,  43.  64. 

—  llbertmtis  imminatuin, 
63. 

— -  militia,  60. 

^-  mortuum     iofermdi, 
5a 

-~  naturs— 'publicum— • 
clTile—  gentium  •—  pr»- 
diatorium — fedale —  le- 
gitimum  -^  coMuetudi- 
nis,  161,  162,  163. 

^-  patronatds,  48. 

—  praBtorium,  111. 

—  primsB,  aecundae,  ter- 
ti«,  quartas,  et  quintae 
relationia,  12. 

—  proWndarum,  43. 

—  puUici  epulandi,  8. 

—  Quiritium,  4t. 

—  reUtionia  prims,  &c. 
.—  aacrorum,  62. 

—  sulTnigii,  42.  62. 

—  teatameuti  et  baredi- 
tatis,  43. 

—  tribunatika      pttendi, 
122. 

—  tributonim,  60. 

—  trium  Uberorum,  186. 
«—  tutelar,  43. 
-^vocariio,  129.  198. 

Ju^urandum,  316. 
Justa  funebria,  417. 
Juatitiam,  292.  427. 
Justua  equitatus,  317. 
Juvenea,  25. 

Kalendae,  283. 
-^-^—  intercalares, 
283. 


Laqueariao.  lacunaria,  466. 

Laquearii,  301. 

Lar,  245. 

Larea  domeatid  et  fSuni- 
liares  ^  compitalea  et 
▼ialea — mtlitares  et  ma- 
rini,  244. 

LanrsB — Lanrati,  260.  421. 

Lattfundia,  478. 

Latinitas,  64. 

Latium  —  in  dvitatem  ve- 
nire, per,  64. 

Latua  clavua,  6.  99. 

■    o.    tunica    latida- 
▼ia,  7. 
Latua  tegere — latua  aper- 
tum  p.  nudum  dare,  304. 

Landatio,  228.  420. 

Loiudicoeni,  215. 

LaureataB  forea,  458. 

Laurigeri  penatea,  458. 

Lautumis,  41.  232. 

Lavema,  247. 

Lecti  o.  tori,  379* 

liectica  octopbSroa  v 
topb5rum,  484.  n. 

Lecacs,  418.  483. 

Lectiatemium,  241.  n. 

275. 
Lectua,  38a 

funebria,  416. 


oc- 


Legare  aliquem  aibi,  144* 

Legata,  57. 

'— —  per  damnationem, 


58. 


—  triatea— oelerea, 
442. 
Kalendarea  fasti,  251. 

Lacerna,  364. 

Lacus,  395. 

L»na,  266.  364. 

Lana,  459. 

Lanists,  299. 

Lapidcm    JoTem    jurare, 

213. 
Laptlhia— notare  diem  me- 

lioribus  lapillta,  229. 
Lapis  apecularia  i^  Fben* 

gitea,  464. 
ad  tertium  lapidem, 

&c.  510. 
Lapaus  rotarum,  355. 


58. 


58. 


per  praceptionem, 
per  vindicationem, 
ainendi  modo,  58. 


Legatariua,  57* 
Legati,  144. 
.^— -  Caeaaria,  148. 
Legatio  libera,  144.  194.  n. 
Legatum  capere,  187. 
Lege  agere,  198. 
Legem  abrogare,  derogare, 
aubrogare,  obrogare,  88. 
— —  antiquare,     vetare, 


Legea  conaulares,  tribuni- 

ti»,  decemrirales,  16a 
^—  de  ambitu.  163.  n. 

—  curiatffi,  140. 

—  t>.    decemriralea, 
142. 

^—  duodecim    tabula* 

rum,  160. 
—» municipalea,  68. 
— -  regis,  141. 

—  tabellarias,  86. 
-^—  iigere   et    reBgere, 

89. 

—  scribere,  95.  141. 
Legiones,  317. 

Legis  actio,  47. 

—  suasor  v.  auctor,  82. 
Legitimi  liberi,  407. 
Legitimus  equua,  23. 
Leguleius,  201. 
Lemures,  421. 
Lemuria,  289. 

Levare  terrd,  46. 
Lex  annalia,  98. 
■         annua,  110. 
^—  Christiana,  164. 

—  curiata,  74. 

—  curiata    de  imperio^ 
75.  n. 

—  regia  t>.  imperii,  22. 
Libatae  dapes,  387. 
Libatio,  277. 

Libelli,  452. 

— ^—  imperatoria  t*  epia- 

tols,  21.  133. 
Libellus  memorial  ia  v.  ni- 

tionalis,  452. 
-^— ^  postulationum, 

223. 
Liber,  447. 
Liberalia,  288. 

studia   (t;.    huma- 


87,  88. 
ferre,  82. 

jubere,  82. 
perferre,  88. 

proponere  v. 


mulgare,  82. 

rogare,  82. 

tuadcre,  82. 


pro- 


nitatia),  168. 
Liberi,  31. 
Libertu  justa,  39. 

▼indicare  in  libtr- 


Legea,  195 

—  agraris  -—  fhimen- 
tariaH— d«  lerando  fce- 
nere-'-de  novia  tabalis — 
legea  foenebres,  1516. 


tatem,  38. 
Liberti  et  Libertini,  31. 
Libertinarii,  415. 
Libertino  patre  natus,  ( 
Libitina  —  Libitinam 

dere,  415. 
Libra,  445.  n. 
Libra  pondo,  437. 
Libram,  per  aea  et,  47. 
Libraria  et  -um,  455. 
Librarius,  228.  n. 
Librator,  508. 
Ltbripena,  S5, 
Liceri  (Mgito,  204« 
Licia,  460. 
Lidtator,  204. 
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lictMW  — Lidor 

ptvnuiniM  9» 

V.  Mimmut,  I5B. 
Ligo,47S. 
Ligul*,  965* 
LiUa,  S44. 
lima  labor  —  lia» 

dMaiU  ud,  446. 
LiiDAreopus,  448. 
Limitet—Kinm  dtcimamis, 

481. 
— — «i»  agronimt  184. 
Linea  Mcm,  403. 
LiiMMloret,  899. 
Linteoncti  459. 
Lintm,  347. 
Linum,  475. 
Liquet,  noa,  915. 
Lira,  479. 
Lirare,479. 
Litare,  4S6. 
Litcratut  —  uhm   lilafla, 

&c.  35. 
Litem  in  suam  rtm  vcrttre, 

993. 

redimerc,  901. 
fuam  lacert,  917. 
trictia  .— talutaris, 

999. 
Litem,  453. 

■  laureata,  334. 
-^—  iiiaju«cul«,  1 10. 
Litea  componcre,  178.  198. 
Litigatory,  900. 

Litis  stUmatio,  181. 

—  cooletCatia,  913. 
Lituus,  957.  396. 
LixK,  394. 
Locarii,  903. 

Loci,  994. 

Loco  ConsuUri  v»  Pnrto- 

n<H  109. 
Loculua,  495.  45a 
Locuplet  testis,  598. 
Lodix,  380. 
Loricft,  309.  319.  844. 
Luceres,  99.  89. 
— »  posteitorea,  99. 
Luctus,  497. 
Luctis»  974^ 
Ludi  Circenara,  993. 

■  extraordioarii  ^-  s«- 
culares  —  stati,  993. 

—  magni  a.  Roiiiani,990. 

—  Osci^Ludicrum  Oa- 
cum,  306. 

»—  scenici,  305. 

Todvi,  274.  998. 

Ludus  TroJK,  998. 
Lugubria  amnere,  498. 
Luna,  244.  366. 

-mtm  pellis— plants,  866. 
tici,  260. 


L«ipCTd  *-.  LoptrcaU  li*- 
percalia  — >  Luperci  Fa- 
biMri  ec  QDintiUam,  968. 

Liiatnunr  (logo  bmmkI,  wmt^ 
▼ey),78, 

lAOtawtnt  79. 

coodcre,  79. 1 90. 

Lynpfaatid  —  lympbaticva 
pavor  —  BomiDi,  anri 
lymphacict  —  nwBa  lynft-> 
phata  Marcotico»  96a 

MacelliMi,  503. 
MM»tMX>lla,  447. 
Mvniana,  994. 
Magiaiar,  968. 

coll>gn,956.969. 
— — ^—  equiium,  140. 
— —  momin,  19a 


Magistnuvm  par  kgaa 

pere,  108. 
Magistratus,  96. 


rara,    Muninare, 
renuntiare, 
rogare,  88. 
ardi 


traordinarii  —  iniyorea  et 

roinores  ~~  cumles,  97. 
Mijeitatia  crimao,  1 98. 146. 
MaUaoU,479. 
Malus,  350. 
Maneepa,  50. 
Mandpatio,  59.  905. 
MaBdpaa,61.  163.  915. 
Mancipi  rea,  50. 
Mascipia,  39. 
Mandpii  esae  sui,  59. 
Mandpio  dare,  59. 
Maiidpiuin,51.  53.  «.  SS, 

n. 
Mandata,  195. 
Maoat,491. 

Mangonts  v.  vcnaUtii,  39. 
Manics,  939. 
Manipvlus,  317. 
Manni,  484. 
Mansio,  393. 
Mansiones,  511. 
Mantile,  389. 
Manu  gubemare  omnia,  1 4. 
Manuleatus,  369. 
Manum  conserere  — nami 

asserere,  909. 
Manumissio  per    censum, 

Tindtctam,  et  teaiamen- 

turn,  38. 

■        per  epistolan 

—  per  menaam  —  inter 

amicos,  39. 
Maniks  injectio,  901 . 
Mappa  et  mantile,  382. 


Mappam  t>.  panmim  nit- 

tere,  996. 
Malaga,  471. 
Margarlts,  5U 
Marginarii  —  Marginaa, 

5ia 

Maritare  ordinca,  186. 

Mars  9.  Maroia  —  valoiv 
Marts  foreiwi  mmtUm^ 
noque  Biarte  pugnaca  — 
noairo  Marte  aliquid  pa- 
tagara  —  altero  Marta 
Maratuus,  939. 

Maraupiuam  369. 

Marsya,  503. 

Martis    nltoria    tampluaa, 
50a 

Mastigia,S5. 

Mat>wmatid»  943. «.  950. 

Matrimi,  405. 

Matrons,  406. 

Matrooalia,  988. 

Mausoleum,  496. 

Marortaa,  359. 

MasoDomjim,  991  • 

Mediastinum  34. 


cardiKci   at 


369. 
Medicare  Aico,  46a 
Medimnus,  445. 
Melanchobd, 

phrenatid,  9Ga 
Membrana,  447. 
Menia  Pytbigarica,  451. 
prima  a. 


381. 
Mensae,  981. 
Mem 

rere,  381. 
Menaarii     v.     trapesit«, 

441. 
Menstmum,  96. 
Mephitis,  947. 
Mercenarii,  3^ 
Mercurius  —  Mercuiialca 

viri,  94a 
Merenda,  378. 
Merere  equis,  349. 
Met«,994. 
Metatores,  393. 
Metropolis,  136. 
Micare  digitis,  404. 
Miles  manipularis,  33a 
Militares  tribuni,  95. 
Militea,  317. 
Mi  litis  mutatio,  34 1« 
MilHariom,  443. 
— — ^—  aureom,  51  a 
Mimognphi,  3ia 
Mimus,  310. 
Mina,  436. 
Minenra— crassA    Minerrl 
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— -pifigui  MiirarrA — in- 
▼itk  Afinerra— susMiner- 
▼am,  sc.  docet,  236. 
Ministrator,  214.  n. 
Ministri,  lis.  273.  391. 
MirmUlones,  301. 
Missio  honesta  v»  justa-^ 
ignominiosa  ^-  causaria 
— gratiosa,  343. 
Missus,  296. 
^—  snurius,  297.  ft. 
Mithras,  244. 
MitrtB,  369. 

Mittere  mappom,  296.  n. 
Mitti    in   bona     alicujus, 

199. 
Modius,  445. 
■  iniquus,  36.  fi. 

Monilia,  370. 
Monopodium,  382. 
Monoxyla,  347. 
Mons  Sacer,  18. 
Monies —  Pkilatinus  — Ca- 
pitolinus  t>.  Tarpeius  — 
Aventinus  o.  Murcius  v. 
Remonius  —  Quirinalis 
V.   Caballlnus —  Celius 
V.  Lateranus — Viminalis 
—  Esquilinus,  492,  493, 
494. 
Monumenta  £mtli»— Mo- 
numentnm  Marii,  9.  n. 
Morara  facere,  12. 
Moratores,  294. 
Morbus  comitialis,  84. 
Mors,  233. 

Movere  tribu,  39.  n.  91. 
Mulcta  V.  damnum,  232. 

■  et    pignoris    cap- 
tione,  8. 

Mulctam  dicere,  irrogare, 
123.  91. 

■  petere  et  repetere, 
224. 

Muli  Mariani,  483. 
Mulio,  491. 
Mulsum,  389. 
Multatitium      orgenturo, 

131. 
Multitia,  371.  fi. 
Mundus,  74.  n. 
— »^  muliebris,  368. 
Munera,  54.  299. 
.  capere,  68. 

Munerarius,  299. 
Municipes,  42. 
Municipia,  42.  68. 
Munidpiorum     stationeb, 

73.  n. 
Munidpium,  68.  n. 
Munifices,  325.  n. 
Munus,  68.  n. 


Munus    consulare     iiisd- 

nere,  110. 
«^-—  edicere,    pronun- 

dare,  301. 
-^—  equitum,  23. 

gladiatorium,  316. 


Muss,  24a 
Musculus,  345. 
MusSum,  455. 
■  V,  musiTum  opus, 

465. 
Musteus  liber,  396. 
Mutatione^y  511. 
Muium,  395. 

Nsnia  v,  lessus,  419. 
Nardum,  387. 
Natalis  dies  colonic,  70. 
Natalitium    sidus,    259. 

244.  n. 
Nado  officiosissima,  81. 
Naturales  liberi,  407. 
NaudSrus,  353. 
Naumadiia,  299.  502. 
Nautae,  346.  353. 
Navales  Bocti,  353. 
Navalia,  352. 
Navicularium  faoere,  353. 
Navarcbi,  353. 
Naves  actuarise,  349. 
^—  aerate,  rostraUB,  351. 

—  biremes,  trirenies— 
quinqueremesv.  penteres 
—  bezeres,  348. 

caudicariae,  347. 

—  cerats,  350. 

—  Libumv,  349. 

—  longs  et  onerarisB, 
348. 

— —  speculatari«»    rec- 
toria,  gravesque,  &c349. 

—  sutiles,  347. 

—  tect«,  352. 
Navis  eiercitor,  207. 

magister,  207.  354. 

Negotiator,  207. 

Negotiorum  gestor  o.  pro- 
curator, 207. 

Nemesis,  275. 

Neptunus  —  Neptunia 
Troja— uterque  Neptu- 
nus, 237. 

Nervus,  232. 

Nexi,  44. 

Nexu  traditio,  52. 

Nexum,  53.  n. 

Nobiles  et  novi,  27,  28. 

Nobilis,  25.  n. 

Nobilitas,  27.  n. 

Nomen,  30.  442. 

■  accipere,  81. 

Nomenclator,  40. 


Nomina  facere -—appellare 
de  nomine  —  tranacri- 
bere  nomina  in  alios,  &c. 
442. 

tria,SO. 

— — —  transcribere  in  so- 
dos,  192. 

dare,  314. 


Nome,  283. 

Not«,  157.  165. 

Notare  diem  cret&  v.  car- 
bone — ^notare  v.  signare 
diem  lacte4  gemmil  v. 
alba — melioribus  lapil- 
lis,  229. 

Notarii  —  notis  exdpere^ 
257.  45a 

Notas  inurere,  116. 

Novs  tabuls,  45. 

Novalis  p.  -e,  o.  Tenrac- 
tum,  473. 

Norells,  196.  n.  197. 

Novendiale,  426. 

Novi  homines,  28. 

Nubere,  409. 

Nubiiarium,  476. 

Nuces  spargers  —  relin* 
quere,  41 1. 

Numella,  35.  n. 

Numerum,  bibere,  ad,  401. 

Nummi  victoriatiy  434. 

—  adultcarini,  175. 

Numroularii,  133.  441. 

Nummus,  433. 

— ^—  asper,  tritus,  436. 

Nunaipare  vota,  104. 

Nuncupatio     testamenti, 
56. 

Nundlns,  81.  178.  n.  284. 

Nuptiae,  406. 

Nuntiatio,  84. 

Nympbae  Oreades— Dry- 
ades,  Uamadryades,  Nai* 
ides  V.  Naiadea— Nere- 
ides, Oceanitides,  248. 

Nymphseum,  501. 

Obaerati,  44. 

Oblatio,  67. 

Obligate  publico^  162. 

Obnuntiare,  84. 

Obdlus,  436. 

Obrussa,  435. 

Obsignare  —  signis  eorum 
obsignabantur,  56. 

Obstrigilli,  365. 

Obvagulatum,  227.  n. 

Obventiones  et  reditua  na- 
vis, 207. 

Ocdnere— >ii  avis  oednue- 
rit,  83. 

Ocres,  319. 


tw 


l*--f   irj 


tp**^  «•     ...Mi     tri9» 

#/^#«  «iA«    ^    4'  :. 

Mm.  ''tM 
PaJImm.  55". 


I 


-14^. 


—  p«t/i»,  151. 

I'alibulum,  159. 
I'Atrvm  ci«r«  pot—,  S. 
i*»trtf«  uiinorum  et  nujo- 

ruin     K«ntiiim  ^  Cufi- 

•rripU,  ;i. 
^^  Juniortt,  3.  n. 
IHiirla    Otrmaiw  —  com- 

iiiunU,  4)1. 
•  |N>t«iiUtt  46. 
INiirdiu*  «uciorlbu%  18.     < 
tUltIt  II,  W.I.  n, 
•  •     •—  tni\|orum  gentium, 

;i>j«i,  — 111  numarutn  pa- 

(noUHiim  m  intar  patrU 

INiiMma  vit|{«K  405. 
IViM<mi  VI  inatrirai,  405. 

)V\««m^iia    MMiiiU  ».  cm« 
l\K  m««<itmiMCMlatiw465. 

*   ^•^♦W'W*^      4 .  •• 


Pctaiatiia,  368. 
PeOstts,  24a  367. 


3ia 

PecHio  haeredHatii,  904. 
Petitor  V.  actor,  198. 
Petorritum,  486. 
Pbaacasia,  365. 
Phalers,  335. 
Pharoa,  355. 
Pignora  cvdere,  9.  n, 
Pignore  contendere  et  i 

craxnento,  S03. 
Pignus,  440.  n. 
Pila  veloi,  383. 
Pilani,  318. 
PUeati,  S% 
PUenliOB,  486. 
PUcum  vocare,  ail,  40. 
Pilctts,967. 


lOS. 


r»a»y>lw>.  <>x 
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PbnsuB,  311, 

Plebeii,  25. 

Plobiscita,  18. 92. 125. 16a 

Plebs,  25. 

—  nuUca,  25. 

■    '     urbana,  25.  62. 
— '  sdvit,  98. 
Plutei,  345. 
Pluto,  242. 
Plutus,  236. 
Pocula,  400. 
Podium,  302. 
Pcenac  mtlitares,  340. 
Politor  o.  purtiariuty  470. 
Pollex,  443. 
Pollice  tninci,  314. 

■  laudare  utroque, 
304. 

Pollicem  pmnere  et  rer- 

tere,  304. 
Pollinctores,  415. 
PoUuctum,  275. 
PolymiU,  461. 
Pomonrium,  70.  257.  it. 
^^— ^  proferre*    70. 

496. 
PomonA,  247. 
Poinpa,  295. 

Pondo  auri  o.  argenti,  437. 
Ponte  deijd,  de,  87. 
Pontes  Rome,  4. 
— ^—  ».  Ponticuli,  86. 
PoQtifex  Maximut,  250. 
Pontifices,  249. 

■  apud  o.  pro  col- 
legio  pontificum  -—  so* 
lennia  pro  pontifice  sus- 
dpere  ^  pontificio  jure 
fieri  ^- pro  tollegio  ro- 
spoodere,  251. 

Mitres  ct  mi- 


PortenU,  255. 
Porticus,  383.  504. 

Chrysippiy  504. 


288.    11. 


Dores  —  pontificum  col- 
legium, 249. 

Pontificum  coena  v,  pon- 
tificales,  263. 

Pope,  273. 

Poppasanum,  369. 

Populares,  28. 

Popularia,  302. 

Populi  fundi,  64 

PopulirugiuTOy 
290.  n. 

Populiscita,  160. 

Populus,  25. 

jubety  19. 

Porca,  472. 

Porculeta,  421. 

Porcus  Tfxjanus,  390. 

Porta,  69.  277. 

—  carmentalis,  495.  n. 

Port«  castrorum,  323. 
Roroae,  495. 


Portisculus,  354. 
Portttor,  61. 
Portoriuro,  61.  185. 
Portus  Julius,  353. 
Posca,  343. 

Possessio,  51.  ft.  55-  ru 
Possessionis  long«  pratro- 

gativa  0.  praescriptio,  53 
Posticum,  459. 
Postliminium,  63. 
Postscenium,  313. 
Postsignani,  331. 
Postulationes,  199. 
Po«tulationibus  vacare,  198. 
Postulationum  libellus,223. 
Potestas,  74.  96.  145. 
Potestate  patrum  v.  populi, 

esse  in  —  pro,  97. 
Potestatem     habere  —  ge- 

rere,  96. 
Potitii  et  Pinarii,  269. 
Poto  ^-  culpa  potare  ma- 

gistrA,  402. 
Pra^eptio,  58. 
Praeceptor,  450. 
Praecinctus,  362. 
Prccipere,  58. 
Prscones,  157. 
Praedes,  61.  218. 
Predia  libera  —  urbana  ^ 

censui  censendo  —  senra 

o.  senrituti  obnoxia,  5i. 
Pradiator,  162. 
Pnefecti,  144.  148. 
Prefecture,  1 1. 
Prefectus,  149. 

annone    o.    rei 


Premia  militaria,  334. 
Prenomen,  29. 

serToruro,40. 


Prepetes,  83. 
Prerogativa,  85. 
Presides,  148. 
Praestare,  32. 

periculum 


ju- 


dicii,  &c,  50. 
Prasstationes,  201. 
Pretexta — pnetextata  ami* 

dtia  — -  verba  praetextatay 

359. 
Pretor    maximua,     109* 

137. 

urbanus   et  pere* 


grinus,  110. 
Praetores,  100.  109. 
Pretoria  auctoritas  v.  sen. 

tentia,  109. 

omamenta,  112. 


Pretorianorum  castra,  496* 
Prartorii,  11.  109. 
Prastorium  v.  augurale  o. 

augustale,  323. 
Prevaricari,  473. 
Preraricado,  230. 
Pragmaticus,  215.  n. 
Prandium— caninum,  377. 
Prata,  475. 

Prebensionem  habere,  122« 
Prelum,  395. 
Prensare,  81,  89. 
Priapus,  244. 
Primani,    secundani,    tor« 

tiant,  &c.,  318. 
Primipllus  posterior,  32U 
et  primus  piius^ 


frumentarie,  136. 
—^  aquarum,  508. 
— ^—  rastroruro,  325. 

Celerum,  100. 

—  classis,  1l6. 

militaris  erarii, 


136. 


135. 


morum,  120. 

— —  pretorio  v.  pras- 
toriis  cohortibus,  115. 
135. 

— —  Augustalis,  149. 
•  urbip.  urbis,134. 


—  classis,  classis  Mise- 
natum — RaTennatis,  1 36. 
rigilum,  137. 


Prefice,  419. 
Preire  Terba,  85.  251. 
Prejurationes,  315. 
Preludert    v.    proludertf 
304. 


.S21.  n. 
Primo  quoque  tempore,  16. 
Princeps  o.  imperator,  96. 
equestris  ordinis. 


24. 


'  juventutis,  24. 
■  Senatib,  151. 
'-  sententie,  15. 


Prindpatus,  5. 
Prindpes,  318. 

juventutis,  25. 

Principia,  324. 
Prindpibus  solita,  22. 

Etrurian  255.  fu 


Prindpiis  transTersis,  328» 
Prindpium,  74. 
Prisd  Latini,  265.  n. 
Privati,  115.  122.  253. 
Privemates,  43. 
Privilegia,  21.  160.  195. 
Procare  aliom,  212. 
Processus  consularis,  104^ 
Prodnctu,  in,  65.  n,  69k 
ProcoBsult  143. 
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Proctirare,  913. 
Procurator  C«Mru»  149u 
Procuratoret,  149.  S34. 

dromi,  S99.fi. 
Prodere  autptcato,  80. 
Prodktator,  139. 
Prodigia,  255. 
— — *-  prociirare»  eipiara 

•t  averterefV.  aveminoare, 

S79. 
Profltcri,  76.  117. 
ProlctarU,    78.    91.    313. 

527,  528. 
Prolctariua  atrmo,  78. 
Promiftorv.  Repromiiaory 

905. 
PromultU,  389. 
PromuIauoB,  389. 
Promut  conidut,  391. 
Propaginet,  479. 
Proponarein  publico,  140. 
Proprsior,  143. 
Proptignacula,  358,  353. 
Proqucvtor,  13S. 
Prorata,  354. 
ProKeDtum,  313. 
Protcribcre  tabulam,    do- 
mum,  &c,  54. 
ProacripUo  booonim,  188. 

n. 
Ptoterpioa,  242. 
Prusiciie  o.  proiecta,  277. 
Protopraxia,  58. 
Proviocia,  105* 
ProviDcis,  104. 
— —    consularea    — 

praetorin,  105. 
■  Koatoris  et  po- 

pularet    v.    publics  — 

imperatoriae,  141.  151. » 
Provincaaa  ■ortiri,    parara 

o,    compararc,     pardri, 

105. 
ProTOcatio,  44.  n.  153.  n. 

189.  n. 
Psepbisma,  71. 
Psiloihrum  o.  dropaz,375. 
Publicani,  24.  6). 
Pugillares,  450. 
PuUarius,  83.  256, 
Pulmentum,  378. 
Pulpitum,  3I.S. 
Pul  vinaria  p.  lecti,  276. 482. 
Pulvis  eruditus,  451.  n. 
Punctum  petere  et  cntim, 

304. 
^— — ^—  omne,  87* 
Pupa>,  411. 
Pupilli,  59. 
Purpura,  372. 
Puteal  Libonif,  213. 
Puticulae,  422. 


PyTa,423. 
I^rriche,  268. 
Quadrs,  381. 
Quadrign  — 

orum  factionaa,  485. 
Quadrigati,  .434. 
Quadringenta,  93. 
Quadruplatorcs,  993. 
QuadrupUcatio,  206. 
Qu«rero    extra   ordiDcm, 

114. 
Quasi  tectamenufacara,36. 
QuBsitoraa    v>    quwitorti 

parricidii,  917. 
QuMtio,  198. 
QuaMtionea,  996. 

perpetu*— da 


repetundis,  da  ambitu, 
de  majestate,  de  peculatu 
^de  £ilao  o.  crimiDe 
falsi,  de  sicariis  et  vene> 
fids,  de  parricidiis  — 
defidd  commisais  jus  di- 
cercll4,  115. 

QlMsstioiii  prsasse,  qu0- 
rere,  qucstiones  publlcas 
o.  judida  exercerc,  1 14. 

Quastorei,  13a 

candidad^pa- 


latit,  133. 


■  peregnm,  130. 
urbani,  provin- 

dales  V.  mtlitares,  131. 
QusMtoria  atas,  1 33. 
QusMtorii,  11.  109. 
QuoDfltorium  V  quastorium 

forum,  132.  324. 
Quatuor  viri  viales,  133. 
Qui  alia  omnia,  14. 
Quinarius,  434. 
Quincunx,  329. 
Quindecemviri  laeris  faci- 

undis,  261. 
Quinquatrus  v.  tria,  288. 
QuinquerCmes,  348. 
Quinquertium,  297. 
Quinqueviri  mensarii,  143. 
Quinuna,  324. 
Quintilift,  280. 
Quirinalia,  288. 
Quirinalis  Mods,  493. 
Quirinus,  246. 
Quiritare,  44.  207. 
Quiritarium     dominium, 

55. 
Quirites  hestemi,  n.  28. 
Quisquis  es,  274. 

Rabala,  214. 
Radius  et  >ii,  460. 
Ramnenies  — >  posteriores, 
22. 


Ramnca  celn,  90.  n. 

Rapina,  908. 

Rates,  347. 

Ratio  acoepti  et  exeepti— > 

in     rationem    inducare^ 

441. 
Ratiodnatores,  454» 
RationaHs,  149. 
Rationesad  aBrarium  reivrre 

— confectas  et  coosotids- 

tasdeponere,  147. 
Ratiti  Dumrai,  434. 
R«  integrA  i^  peract^  17. 
Recensum    populi   agere, 

19a 
Receptm  leiitaitia — reccp- 

tum  jus,  &C.,  166. 
Receptitia  doa — icceptitiua 

aerTus,406. 
Recuperatores,  146.  9ia 
Redemptores,  118. 
Redhiberi,  S3. 
Redigere    in    publicum, 

132.  n. 
Reditus  publicoa  colligera 

et  erogare,  1 49. 
Refractarii,  314. 
RefVsgari,  88,  63. 
Regi^  facere — ragii  spiritas 

— regia  superbia,  99. 
Regirugium  V.  Fogalia,  103« 

988. 
Regina  —  Regia,  966. 
Regio  Palattna,Suburbanay 

CoUina  et  Eaquilina,  9a 
Regionea  urbia,  90 
ReUtionem     poatulaie  •— 

egredi,  19. 

aodpere,  14. 

Relegatio,  63.  933. 
Remandpatio,  48.  413. 
Remi,  35a 
Remis  incumbere  v.    eos 

inhibere,  354. 
Remorum  ordinea,  348. 
Removere  i  republica,194. 
Rempublicam,  facera  con- 
tra, 17. 

adire  ad  — 


rapessere,  139. 


ordinare. 


151. 

Rerouria,989.  n. 
Renunriari,  88. 
Repellere  4  consulat«,&c., 

89. 
Repetunda,  146.  n. 
Rcplicatio,  906. 
Repotia,  411. 
Repudium,  408. 

mittere,  413. 


Respersio  sumptnosa,  499. 
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Reflpublicfty  57.  —  ne  . 
dctrioieiici       rttpublicft 
caperet,  20. 

BeptkblicA,  de,  indefinite— 
de  summA  republic^  v, 
totA  -de  rebut  tingulis 
finite  10. 

Res  corporales  et  incor- 
porates, 5a 

■  publicas  et  prinUv, 
50. 

-^—  religiossD,  49. 

—  McrsD  et  profan»y  49, 
50. 

—  sanctse,  49. 

■  unirersitatis  —  nul- 
lius  •—  mancipiy  50b 

Reacripta,  llS. 

ad  libelloa,  91. 

195. 

Resignare,  56, 

Responsa  prudentium,  1 95. 
196.  fi. 

Restibilis  ager,  473. 

Restituere  damnatos  in  in- 
tegrum o.  judicia,  216. 

Retinacula,  352. 

Retractart  ■ententiam,21 7. 

Retrahere,  senros  fugiti- 
vos,  35. 

Reum  facere  lege  o.  legi- 
bus,  interrogare,  postu- 
lare,223. 

Reus,  82.  198. 

Rex  Sacrorum,  266. 

—  nemorensis,  241,  n. 
Rbea,242. 

Rheda,  486. 
Rtdnium,  359. 
Robigus  —  Robigo,  247. 
Robur,  232. 

Rogabantur  Senatores,  11. 
Rogare  centuriam,  87. 

■  l^^em,  88. 
*— —  magistratus,  85. 

regem,  98.  iu 

Rogas,  uti,  87. 
Rogatio,  85.219. 
Rogationem  o.  legem  ju- 

bere,  85. 
— — —  accipere,88. 
Rogatores,  87. 
Rogus  V.  pyra,  423. 
Romant,  72. 
Rorarii,  318. 
Rostra,  351. 

Rulirasnu^jonimleges,!  95 
Rubdca,  195. 
Rudtarii — rude  donati  — 

rudis,  305. 
Runcatio,  474. 
Rutili  p.  Rufuliy  17a 


Rutacasa,  5a 

Saburra^352. 
Saccus  9.  colum,  395. 
Sacellum  v.  mUcula,  274. 
Sacer,  123. 

—  esto,  88. 
Sacerdotet   omnium     de- 

orum  —  uni   alicui  nu- 

mini  addicti,  249.  273. 
■  summonim  col- 

legionim,  264. 
Sacramcntum,  208.  316. 
Saomta  leges,  179.  19a 
Sacrati  roilites,  190. 
Sacrifidum  faoere  v.  saoris 

operari,  277. 
Sacrosaocti,      121.     125. 

129. 
SsBculares  ludi,  293. 
Saglna  gladiatoria,  300. 
Sogittarii,  318. 
Sagma — sagmarla  Jumen- 

ta,482. 
SaguOT    sngasomere,  322. 
Sal  A  tticum — sales  urban«, 

&c  388. 

—  et  Sal  inum,  976.  388. 
Salarium,  273.  387. 
Salices,  475. 

Salii  —  Saliare  Num»  car- 
men —  epulari  Saliarem 
in  modum.— Saliaras  da- 
pes,  967,  268. 

Salinator,  62. 

Salsa  mola — salsas  fruges, 
276. 

Saltus  Saliaris— FuUonius, 
267. 

Salutare,  104. 

Salutatores,  176. 

Salutem  dicere  v,  mittere 
alicui,  453. 

Sambuca,  344.  n. 

Samnites,  301. 

Sandallum — sandalio  com- 
mitigare  caput,  389. 

Sandaplla,  418. 

Sarcoph&gus,  425. 

Sarculatio,  474. 

Sarculum,  472. 

Sorracum,  487. 

Satio,  474. 

Sads  dare,  203. 

Satura  lex  —  per  saturun 
arrogatio,  88. 

Saturam,  exquirere  senten- 
tias,  per,  88. 

SatumaJia,  291. 

Saturni  dies,  284. 

SatumuB,  241. 

Satyne  v,  satura,  306. 


ScabOia  ew  aaa>ella,  3ia 

Scalmus,  350. 

Scamna,  473. 

Scandulas,  456. 

Scapba,  347. 

Scapus,  447.  460.  504. 

Scarificatio,  474. 

Scena    versatilis    v.    dnc- 

tilis,  312. 
Scenid  artifices,  305. 
Sdpio  ebumeus,  101. 
SciBcere  exilium,  22a 
Scorpiones,  344. 
Scribfi  subjtdente,  85. 
ScribsB,  113.  156. 
Scribendo,  adesse,  15. 
Scribere,  314. 

nummos  alicui. 


442. 

Scrioium  «.  Capaa,  45a 
Scripta  duodedm,  403. 
Scriptum  faoere,  156. 

qu«storium    com- 


parare,  156.  n. 
Scriptium  —  scriptnarius 

•ger,  61. 
Sculpone»,  366. 
Scutula  V.  Tessella,  479. 
Scutum,  319. 
Secari,  45. 

Secespttas  v.  cultri,  980. 
Sectatores,  176. 
Sectio  et  Sectores,  45. 
Sectionem  vendere,  54. 
Secures,  99. 
Securim  fascibus  adimere, 

101.  158.  n. 
Securis  dolabrata,  479. 
Secutores,  30a 
Sedere,  214. 
in  quatuor  decim  v» 

equestribus,  93. 
Seges,  473. 
Segestre,  380. 
Segmentum,  370 
Sella  o.  cathedra,  483. 
—  curulisv.  cumleebur, 

98. 

prim&  sedere,  491. 

Sembella,  435. 
Semestre  aurum,  320. 
Semestris  dicUtura,  139. 

tribunatus,  390. 

Semones,  246. 
Senacula  v.  curie,  9. 
Senatores  arcesscbantor, 

citabantur,  in   senatum 

vocabantur,  8. 

-censebaotjuratiy 


13. 


orcini,  39. 
pedarii,  14« 
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Senatorcfl  juasu  populi  lec> 

dy  5. 
Senatorim  etas,  5. 
Senatorium  graduin  auipi- 

cari,  6. 
Senatorius  ctnsut,  7. 
Senatorum  numerut  legitU 

mill,  10. 
Senattu,  S. 

— —  cootulta,  195. 
—  contulta      Tcapar- 

tina,  IS. 

confultum,  aucto. 


riUM,  IS.  16.  ft. 

^— ^  coniultum    indu- 


ccre,  13. 

convocabatur  v.  co- 


gebatur,  8. 
-^— —  convcnicbat,  9. 
—  decrrtum,  14. 
-^—  frequent,  10. 

legitimus — indic- 


tua  9.  edictus,  9. 

•emiDariuiDy  4. 


Senatum  dare,  9. 

■  edicere  ».  cdicere 
ut  Mnatut  adcMet,  6. 

■  referre  ad,  1 1. 


legi  in,  S.  138. 
mittere,  17. 
•  numera  10. 


Senatu  movere,  7. 
Scnatui  placcre^  Senatu  Ri 

▼elle  et  cquum  censere, 

16. 
Senioret,  77.  n. 
Sententia  maxime  frequens, 

15. 
Sententiam  dicere,  12. 
^— —  ire,  in,  14. 
■  pedibus  ferre,  1 5. 

— — ^—  primam  pronun- 

ciare,  ut  in  earn  discesaio 

fieret,  14. 
^— ^—  senatui      prae- 


stare,  15. 
Sententin  primae  senator — 

verbo  assentiri,  13. 
Sentina,  350. 
Sepelire,  417. 
Sepes,  476. 
Sepia,  448. 
Septeratrio,  487. 
Septcmviri       epulonum, 

263. 
Septicollis    v.     scptemgo- 

mina  urbt,  492. 
Septimontium,  492.  n« 
Septum  0,  oviJe,  86. 
Sepulcbra  v.    monumenta 

bicreditaria  *    gentilia, 

&c.  422. 


Sequestrea,  8S. 

Ser«,  458. 

Serere  tertio,  quarto,  quinto 
•ulco,  473. 

Serica  Testis,  371. 

Serra,  333. 

Serranus,  SO. 

Senrare  de  ccalo  o.  ccelum, 
83.  257. 

Senri,31. 

ab  epistolis  v,  ama- 
nuenses a  rationibus  — 
actuarii,  &c.  454. 

^-—  inscripti  v.  literati, 
35. 

— —  producebantur,  32. 

—  novicii  v.  venales  ~~ 
pqensB,  33. 

— —  Orcini  o.  Cbaronits 
-—  medici,  cbirurgi,  scri- 
be, (abri,  pvdagogi,  &c. 
38. 

—  fructuarii  —  dotales 

—  ordinarii  —  receptitii 

—  Ticaril  —  peculiares, 
38.  n. 

Serviles  literc,  34. 

Senritus,  31. 

— — —  cloacae — non  altius 

tollendi,  52. 
Serritutem  addici,  in,  33. 
— —  oneris    ferendi  — 


tigni  immittendi,  51. 
revocare,  41. 


Servitutes,  51. 
Sestertium — Sestertia,  436. 
Sestertius,  434.  436. 
Sexagenarii,  149. 
SextTlis,  153.  280. 
Sextula,  59. 
SibyllaCumaear— Erytfarasa, 

262. 
Sibyllini   libri    v.    versus, 

262. 
Sica  V.  barpe,  301. 
Sicarii,  114. 
Sicilicum,  59. 
Sigillaria,  291. 
Siglae,  165. 
Sigma,  381. 
Signs,  256. 
-^—  inferre — a  signis  dis- 

cedere,  330. 
— •  nummos     depositos, 

ad,  132. 
Signata  volumina,  452. 
Signatores,  58.  227. 
Signiferi,  330. 
Signum   pugns  ^  animo 

finire,  258. 
Silentium,  84.  257. 
Silicemiuro,  427. 


SiliqiMB,  475.  n. 
SimptUum  o.  aunpaviMm^ 

28a 

Sinus  — >  sinum   eflbnderCy 

357. 
Sisterese,  199. 
Sitella,  85. 
Smegmata,  369. 
Socci,307. 

Societatis  magister,  23. 
Socii,61. 

navales,  353. 

Sodales  Titu  a.  Til 

266. 
Sol,  244. 
Solaria,  286. 

versari,  ad,  287. 


Solarium,  463. 
Soleap,  365» 
Solemnia,  12. 
Solidus,  435. 
Solum,  382. 
—  Italicum,  66. 
Sordidatus,  82. 
Sors,  131.  44a 

exddit,  259. 

Sortes  Virgilianae,  259. 
Sortibus    apquatis,    85» 

259. 
Sortilegi,  259. 
Sortiri  consilia   semestria, 

la 

Sortitio,  85.  225. 

Sortito  mittere,  148. 

Spartores  v.  Sparsores,  299. 
«. 

Spatium,  295.  n. 

Speciosi  o.  illustm  cqui- 
tes,  23. 

Spectaculorum  editor,  294. 
n« 

Spectare  in  equite,  23. 

Spectio  V'  inspectio,  84. 

Specularia  —  specular  cor* 
neum,  465. 

Speculatores,  327. 

Speculum,  368. 

Sphaeristerium,  383. 

Spina,  294. 

Spintber,  371. 

Splenium  v.  emplastrum, 
369. 

Spolia  opima,  336. 

Spoliarium,  303. 

Spondae,  380. 

Sponsio,  203. 

Sponsionem,  per,  65.  n. 

Sponsionis  pignus  —  spon- 
sionem facere  —  spon* 
sione  v,  sacramento  pro- 
vocare,  rogare,  quvrere^ 
stipulari,  &c  203,  904. 
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Sponsored  S18t> 

Sponsufl  et  spoDsalla,  408. 

Sportula,  71.  315.  S98.  n. 

Sportulasy  391. 

Stadia  501. 

Stadium,  443. 

Stemen— «Uimi)«  aoodum 

•bnipto  nmri,  949.  n. 
StapiflD  V,  stapedflD,  390. 
Stare  —  stare    recto   talo, 

placere,  308. 
Stationev  385. 
Stator  —  statfores  pratorii, 

160. 
Statu  V,  gradtt  itare— statu 

deturbori  —  dejici»    &o. 

304. 
Stega,  352. 
Sterquilinium,  471. 
Stibadiuin,  381. 
Sttgroatlas^  35. 
Stillicidium,  5S. 
Stimulus,  489. 
Stipendiarii,  67. 
Slips,  432. 
Stipulatio,  183.  905. 
Stipulator    et    aitipttlaCor, 

205. 
Stirpes,  28. 

Stola — stolatutpudor,  358. 
Stoloncf,  478. 
Stragula  Testis,  380. 
Suramen,  460.  477. 
Strenae,  S5.  433. 
Strig«,  325. 
Strigare,  472. 
Strigilis,  386. 
Strophium,  370. 
Stnictor,  391. 
Struppi,  311. 
Stjlobates,  504. 
Stylus  V.  grapbiuiii— stylo 

abstinere  •«-  styUim  ver* 

tere,  448. 
Subbasilicarii,  506. 
Subligacolum  «.  subligar, 

309. 
Subornati,  227. 
Subrogatus  «.  suffiBCtiit  est 

^consul),  101. 
SuDfostrani,  506. 
Subscribere    judicium    «. 

dicam,  201. 
Subscripdo  censoria,  117. 
Subscriptores,  223. 
Subaellia,  11.  39. 

bis  seplena,  113. 
Subsellil  imi  Tir,  39. 
■  longi  judicatio  — 

—  habitare  in  subsoliiis 

—a  subselliis  —  versatus 

in     utriK|ve    subscHiis, 

113. 


Subsidia,  339. 
Subsigaani,  343. 
Subsortio,  194. 
Substructio,  507.  n. 
Subtemeo,  460. 
Subterfugere  censum    aut 

militiami  38. 
Subucula,  364. 
Sucdda,  460. 
Succolare  aliqueoiy  484. 
Sodarium,  365. 
Sudatoria,  885. 
SuflU>ulum,  271. 
Suffitio,  426. 
SufflaoMD,  491. 
Sufflwgia  occulta  v.  tacita, 
86.  94. 

aperta,  94. 

dirimore,  87. 


Suflfragium  inire  v.ire  111,85. 
I  ■        mittere  in,  85. 
— —  referre,  87. 

revocara  in,  86. 


Suggestum,  74.  112.  302. 
Suggrundariuiny  417. 
Suki,  473. 

Summo  jure  agere,  163. 
Suovetaurilia,  79. 
Suppara,  351. 
Supplicatio,  275. 
Surouli,  479. 
Sospensa  bona,  54. 
Sylvanus,  246. 
Symbolam    dare— asym- 

bolus  ad  coenam  renire, 

374. 
Symbolum,  326. 
Syngrapha,  205.  450. 

agere  ex,  906. 


Synthesis,  386. 
%nnat>.  Stola^  308* 

Tabula  damnatoria  etab- 

solutoria,  229. 
Tabellaris  leges,  86. 
Tabellarius,  453. 
Tabema,  454.  n, 
Tat)emaculum,  83. 
Tablinum,  459- 
Tabula  v.  tabella,  54. 
▼otiva,  275 


TabulK,  56.  226  227. 

accept!  et  expansi, 


131.  228.  441. 

exiguSB,  373.  ii. 

■M       novn,  45< 

proscriptionis    ~- 


tabulie  Syllse,  174.  n. 
secundse,  57. 


Tabulam  proacribere— ad 

tabulam  adesae,  54. 
Tabularium,  17. 
Tabulas  accepti  et  expcnsi 
O  0 


conflcere  v.  domesticas 
rationes  sciibere^  928. 

Tid>ulata,  52. 

Taciturn  consultum,  1 5. 

Talaria,240. 

Talentmn,  436. 

Tali,  402. 

Talio,  232. 

Tarpeius  monfl,  499. 

Tatienses,  92^  89. 

22. 


Taurea,  368. 

Taurino   ▼nltu-^-taiirifor- 

mis  amnis,  248. 
Ttgul«B,463. 
Tek,460. 
«— «  at  arma,  319. 
Temo,  488. 
Temone  sedert,  labi  v.  ei* 

cuti,  491. 
Tempestivum    convifiuni, 

377. 
Templa,  274. 
Templum,  74.  83.  957.  fi. 

effari,  957. 

Tepidartum,  385. 
Terminalia,  288. 
Tenninus -*  Dii  Tenmni, 

247.  fi. 
Terundus,  435. 
TerripaTium,  83. 
Teasella,  491. 
Tasseta  •*-  tesserariua,  396. 

hospitalitatis,  388. 

TesserSB,  402. 
Tesseram  confiringere^  389. 
Testa,  399. 
Testamentarius,  S6» 
Testamenti  nuncupado,  56. 
Testamentum  -—  testamen- 

turn  dictare,   obsignare, 

recognoscere,    inducere, 

&c,  56. 

-—    inoAciosum, 


57. 
Testes,  926. 
—  dare,adhibere,citare, 

colligcre,  edere,  proferra^ 

subornare  o    producere, 

&c  —  tasttum    dcposi- 

tiones,  227. 
Testimonium    dennnciare 

aUcui,997. 
Testudine  factA,  84S. 
Testudines,  345. 
Textores,  460. 
Thslamggi,  349. 
Thalamita,  348. 
Tbalassio  «.    Hymen«us, 

4ian. 
Theatrum,  311. 
Hiensa^  thensam    dedu- 

cere,  486. 


SS'i 
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r,  S85. 

TbtfniH»fH>riuni»  394. 

Thramt*,  313. 

TibLv  —  dtfxtnr— sinistnr, 

— I*Ur5,;iJB,  Sia 
TibUlia,  JOS. 
Tirocinium,  361. 
Tirafies,3«J. 
Titulum,  initl«f«  tub,  54. 
Titulus,  399. 
■  0.  lntcripiiOk  3^ 

Toga,  357. 

—  Candida  —  alb*,  81. 

pexa,  358. 

i»—  pioca  c  palmata,  lOS. 

359. 
— -  foeuxta,  99.  359. 
pulla,  359. 

•*—  nrilis  —  pura*  SGO. 

361.  fti 
Togavi  eamponwnf  358. 
Togila  gena,  857. 
Togatx  (CVauMiitf).  307. 
Tollctio,  345. «. 
Tollera  Bliun,  47. 
Tomcntum  •—  Circcnao  -^ 

Lingooicmi,  d8a 
ToDioret»  376. 
Topiaiiam  lacopti  468. 
Xopiarii^— Topiarium  opus, 

468. 
Total  S7a 
Torc&lar  —  Torculum    «. 

pralum,  395. 
Toremaau,  40a 
Torques,  335. 
Torus  et  -al,  38a 
Trabea,  99.  257. 
Tragoedia,  308. 
Traducere  equos,  34. 
Traha,  484. 

Trabere  candidatum,  82. 
Traina,461. 
Trantfugs,  341.  n« 
Transire    ia    alia    omnia, 

14. 
IVanslalio  dominii  o.  pro- 

prietatis,  52. 
Translatiuuin,  88. 
Transvcctio  equiium,  24. 
Transverto  foro,  166. 
THa  verba,  1  la 
Tricrii,  318. 
Triarios,  ventum   est   ad, 

333. 
Tribu    movere  e,    39.  n. 

91. 
Tribula,  477. 
Tribunal,  85.  112. 


THbuniararO,  170. 

comitiati  ci  rufnli, 
170. 

laticlaTil,  32a 

-^—  legionarii,  1 7a 
— -  miiitares,  95.  32a 

plebis,  121. 

Tribuniiii,  11. 
Tribunorum  auxilium*  13. 
THbunut,  99. 

celeni]D,99,10a 


Tribut  prvrogativa,  86 
■  rustic*  et  urban«. 


2.  90. 
Tributum  —ex  censu — in 

capita— temefarium,  60. 
Triclinium,  379. 
Triliz,  46a 
Trinum  nundinum,8a  1 79. 

284. 
Triones  sspCem—-  Gemini, 

487. 
Triplicatio,  206. 
Tripodcs,  28a 
Tripudium  SolisCimum,83. 
Tripus  —  Tripodas  sentiie, 

263. 
Triticum,  474. 
Triumpbus,  336. 
Triumphe  lo,  339. 
Triumviri  capitales -»  me- 

netales  —  noctumi,  1 38. 
I  epuloncsy  263. 

reipublicsB  coa- 


stituendc,  96. 
Trocbus  et  Turbo^  383. 
Trojn  ludus,  298. 
Tropaea,  506. 
Tuba,  326. 
Tullianum,  232. 
Tumultus  —  tumultuarii, 

815. 
Tumulus  inams  9.  honora- 

rius  V.  cenotaphion,  414. 

429. 
Tunica,  362. 

latidaria  —  pal- 


mats,  368. 

molests,  234. 

recta,  863.  408. 


Tunicatus  populus  v.  tuni- 

cati,  363. 
Turba  forensis,  26. 
Turma,  22.  321. 
Turres^ftobiles  v.  ambula- 

torisB,  345. 
Tusd  UbeUi,  276.  n. 
Tutela,  59. 

legitima,  59. 


Tymplnum,  4S5. 

Udoneft,366. 
Ultrocributa,  118. 

locare,  v.  cour 


Tutelar  judicium,  6a 

Tutorcs,59. 

Titulus  V,  pileusy  253. 


ducere,  118. 
UmbiGcus— ad  umbilicum 

adducere,  Ac.  449. 
Umbo,  357. 
Urabrv,  380. 
Uncia,58. 
Unctuariuin,  386. 
Unguenta,  3S7. 
Unguentarius,  386. 
Unirira,  414. 
Unum  pro  omnibus  v.  tii- 

but,  112. 
Urbcm,  esse  ad,  147. 
Urbes,£9. 
Uma — feralis,  425. 

judicum,  225. 

Ursa    M^or  v.  Psn}ia»t 

Arctos  o.  Heltce,  487. 
Ursa  Minor,  487. 
Ustriculs,  375. 
Ustrina,423. 
Usucapdo^  5S.5S,  n. 
Usua,  44a 
— ' —  centesima,  44a 
Usurpatio,  53-  , 

Usus,  51.  It.  55.  404.      , 
— —  anctoritas,  53. 

fori,  168. 

Usufructus,  55. 
Utres,395. 
Uva,  481.  i> 

Uxor,  409. 

Vacatio  militis,  314. 
Vacantia  bona,  72. 
Vacuna,  247. 
Vadarireum,  201. 
Vades,  201.  218. 

■  dare  v.  promitteije, 

201. 
Vadimonium    concipere — 

differre  —  sittere----des^ 

rerc,  201. 

«sse  in,  201. 


Vale,  453. 
Vallum,  323. 
ValTK,  457. 
Varietas— sine  uUa 

tate,  15. 
Vasarium,  144. 
Vates  V.   TatidnstoieB, 

26a  268. 
Vaticanus,  494. 
Vectigal,  6a 
VecUgales,  67. 
Vectigalia,  61.  185. 
^^■— ^^  conduccfv,  S3* 
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Vector  fulmiiiis,  491. 

Vectores,  491. 

Vebet,  487. 

Vehicula,  48S. 

Vdovis,  248. 

Veia— paDdere  vela — in- 

tendere  brachia  ▼elis— 

Telafacere — subducere— 

remiglo  Tdoque,  351* 
Velati,  77. 
Velites,    318,    319.    323. 

324.  329.  332. 
Venalea  Syri,  32.  n, 
Venalitii  v,  Mangones,  32. 
Venado,  298. 
Veneris  Mensis,  238. 
Vend  altani  p.  apogaei — 

trop9i,  482. 
Ventili^rutn,  477. 
Venus — diceodi  Veneres, 

238. 
»—  th  jactus   Venereus 

V.  basilicusy  402. 
Ver  sacrum,  274. 
Veiba  facere,  13. 
I  noTissima,  425. 

Verbena^  279. 
Verbis  direcds,  38. 

I  imperadvis,  57. 
— —  precaUvis,  39.  57. 
Veibera,  232. 
VerberOy  35. 
Vergiliie,  490. 
Vemacula  lingua  •—  Terns, 

33. 
Versuram  facere,  1 77. 
Versus  Fescenntni,  306. 
Vertere  caduro,  396. — Dii 

bend  Tenant,  408. 
Vertigo,  38. 
Vertumnus  —  Vertumn  is 

natus  iniquis,  247, 
Verractum,  473. 
Vespillones,  418. 
Vesta,  236. 
■  sterna,  271. 

Vestem  mutare,  22a 
Vestes  varis,  371. 

■         Attalics,  461. 


Vestes  bombydni 

-— holosericae ,  37 1 .  n. 
Vestibulum,  457. 
Vestimenta  forensia,  362. 
'  Syrmatina,  461. 

Vestis  serica,  371. 

—  senrilis,  376. 
— -— sordlda,  22a 

—  stragula,  38a 
Veterator  —  servi   Tetera- 

tores,  S3. 
Veto,  122. 

Vexillarii,  331.  343.  534. 
Vexiilum,  331.  335. 
Yim  publicsB,  5ia 
^^  aciei,  329. 
— — —  castrorum,  235. 
Vtales  quatuor  Tiri  v.  yU 

ocuri,  133. 
Viam    munire,     stemere, 

509. 

inire  etredire,  203. 


Viaticum,  144^ 
Viatores,  159. 
Vicarius,  135. 

senri,36. 


Vicesima,  62. 

■  hsreditatum,62. 
Vicesimarium  aurum,  62. 
Victima,  276.  n. 
Victoriati,  434. 
Videtur  fedsse,  229. 
Vidua,  22.  n. 
Vigilia,  286.  325. 
Villa  et  Tillicus,  34.  466. 

469. 
\^lla  publica,  79. 
Villicus  ampbitheatri,  303. 

n. 
Viminalis  mons,  494. 
Vina  boma— fiigacia,  398. 
Vinaceus  acinus,  481. 
Vincula,  232. 
A^ndemia,  481. 
Vindex  v,  expromissor,  45. 
Vindicare  in  libertatem,  38. 
Vindication,  vindids,  20t* 
Vindids,  202. 
Vindicta,  38. 


Vines,  345. 
Vioetum  restibile^  480. 
Vinum  condire — medicari 

v.  oondiinare,  398. 
— -  desceiidere,  396. 
dominicuro,  40a 


Virgines  Vestales,  270. 
Visceratio,  278.  427. 
Vitem  poscere  — -  gerere— 

vite  donari,  321. 
Vites  compescere,  48a 
Vitio  tabemaculum  captum 

—  creati  v.  ritiosi  -^  lex 

lata^-dies  dicta,  &c.,  83. 
— —  carere,  84. 
Vitis    compluriata  —  uni  - 

juga,48a 
Vitium  in  auspido  AtisM*^ 

obvenisse,  83. 
Vitrea  specularia,  465. 
Vitts,  265.  369. 
Mttata  sacerdos,  271. 
Vitulinum  sc.  corium,  448. 
Vivaria,  298.  467. 

mittere  in,  467. 


Vivicomburium,  834. 
Viviradioes,  479. 
Volones,  36. 
Volsells,  37a 
Volumen,  449. 
Vomitoria,  302. 
Vomunt  ut  edant,  392. 
Vota  facere — susdpere  -^ 

condpere  —  mincupOT^ 

274. 
-— »  Talent  v.  sunt  nila^- 

cadunt  v,  sunt  irrita-*-. 

▼Ota  reddere  v.  solvere, 

▼oti  compos,  damnatus, 

275. 
Vulcanus  v.Muldber,  239. 

Xenia,  5S.  404. 
Xystus,  298. 

Zeta,463. 

Zeu^ts  or  zeugioi,  348. 

Zona,  362.  n. 

Zotb€ca,463. 
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A.ccotBA  in  A  orimln*!  tHal,  sn. 
Actions  red,  flOl.;  pwioiuil,  914^;  pe- 
nal, 807. ;  mist,  S09> 
Admiral  of  the  fleet,  1S6. 
AdTocalei,  tooMtimea  hired  persona  to 

appUvd  them  wiiile  speaking,  815. 
.£diles,  plebeian  and  cumlc,  198. 
JEm^    predictioH   eomieruing,    149. ; 

SSgyptian  year,  98S. 
JEHus  Catus,  «rbj  called  iviae^  1«5. 
JEoeas,  the  names  ^,  946. 
JEolus,  ffod  of  the  winds,  948. 
JEiculai^us,  worshipped,  94a 
Ailhmts  pimished,  909. 
Agnonltsire,  encoorvged,  469. 
Agrippa,  his  advice  to  Augustus,  150.  ; 

builds  the  Ruitheon,  499.;  and  the 

harbour  ef  Missnum,  853. ;  constnids 

pillars  in  the  Circtts,  995. ;  and  seYeral 

aqueducts,  507. 
Allies,  forces  of,  how  raised  and  sup- 

ported»  816. ;  where  posted,  899. ;  in 

the  camp,  and  why,  394.  $  on  march, 

397. ;  and  in  battle,  899. 
Altars,  979. ;  a  place  of  rslbge,  980. 
Amaltbea,  the  sibyl,  961. 
Ambustus,    his  daughters  occasion  an 

important  change  in  the  government, 

106. 
Animals,  how  yoked,  489.  |  and  driven, 

490. 
Annalis,  L.  \^lius,  proposed  a  law  to 

regulate  the  age  for  eigoying  offices, 

98. 
Annals,  how  composed,  959. 
Antonius,  C.  eipelled  from  the  senate,  7. 
Antonius,  M.  blamed  for  his  marriage, 

407. ;  offers  a  crown  to  Caraar,  969. ; 

his  profusion,  439. 
Apicius,  bis  kiiury  and  death,  439. 
Apollo,  names  of,  240. 
Appeal,  liberty  of,  101. 
Aqueducts,  507. 
Arches,  triumphal,  506. 


sad  bones  of  the  dead,  bow  ga- 
thered, 495* ;  and  deposited,  49& 

AssembUes  of  the  people,  79. ;  by  osria, 
73.;  by  centuries, 75.;  k7«rib«s,09.; 
broken  off*  by  what,  84* ;  '■muMr  of 
holding  the  assemblies  by 
65. 1  ^  tribes,  93. ;  nooim 
blies  prohibited,  177. 

Assian  atone^  coffins  of,  495. 

Athletic  gamea,  997«^ 

AuctioB,  fbnn  of,  58. 

Augora,  954. 

Augustiw  refbrms  the  senate,  S. ;  liaska 
the  time  of  its  meeting,  10.;  lagnlawa 
the  oomitia,  94» ;  givca  his  Tola  as  aay 
ordinary  oitisen,  94. ;  becomee  roasler 
of  the  empire,  96. ;  dediBes  the  title 
of  censor,  190. ;  loveetod  with  the  ni- 
bunitian  power,  198;  r^jeeis  the  die* 
tatorship,  14a ;  consulu  with  Agrip- 
pa  and  Mecsenas  about  mrfgnlng  Wa 
power,  150. ;  makesanew  partitkwi  of 
the  provinces,  148. ;  and 
salaries  to  the  provincial 
149. ;  his  descendanis  ini^ 
long  enjoyed  the  sovereignty*  if  h» 
had  possessed  the  wisdom  to  hav^iaB- 
poaed  OB  himself  and  hia  Buooasaara 
proper  leatminto  agaiM*  the  ahuaa  ef 
power,  15a ;  artfully  eatahUriies  hia 
authority,  151.;  titles  conferred  on 
him«  151, 159. ;  power  granted  to  him, 
153. ;  vows  made  for  hto  sale^,  154. ; 
rules  at  first  with  great  modmtion, 
1 55. ;  gpradually  enlarges  his  power,  1 55L ; 
so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the  l^^Mwn* 
that  they  never  after  made  any  joint 
effort  to  recover  their  liberty,  155.; 
allows  only  particular  persons  to  an- 
swer on  questions  of  law,  and  obligee 
the  judges  to  follow  their  opinion, 
167. ;  changes  the  mode  of  enacting 
laws,  1 95. ;  assumes  the  office  of  Pon- 
tifez  Maiimus,  253. ;  his  superstition* 
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875;  th«  month  Augiiat  called  from 
bis  name,  and  why,  280.  (  this  said  to 
be  done  by  an  order  of  the  people, 
15S. ;  restricts  the  license  of  di^ocees, 
41 S.;  stations  0eeto  in  different  places, 
S53. ;  his  rinff,  373. ;  wears  aaferal 
tunics,  364. ;  did  not  sha?e  till  twenty- 
five,  374.  ;  sometimes  clipped  his 
beard  and  sometimes  shaved,  S75. ; 
the  sum  he  received  in  legadea,  438. ; 
a  civic  crown  and  two  Urorel  branches 
set  up  before  his  gate,  385. ;  pnts  to 
death  some  who  refiiied  to  enlist, 
314. ;  refuses  the  title  ef  Doroinus, 
451. ;  adorns  Rome,  456. ;  his  vanity 
on  recovering  horn  the  Parthians  the 
spoils  taken  from  Crassus,  501. ;  his 
death,  151. ;  his  tomb»  4S8. 
Auspices,  manner  of  taking,  83. 

Bacchus,   his  orgies,  943. ;  festival  of, 

888. 
Bachelors,  punishment  ef,  187. 
Badges  ef  the  senators^  7. ;  equites,  23.  i 

kings,  99. ;  consuls,   101. ;    prsKors, 

113.{  andamperors,  155. 
Bail,  form  of,  90a 
Ball,  game  of,  fbur  kinds,  S83* 
Barbers,   first  introduced  from   Sicily, 

374* 
Baths,   of  different  kinds,  385.;    first 

built,  385. ;  parts  of,  365. ;  time  and 

manner  of  bathing,  388. 
Beard,  how  shaven,  374. 
Bears,  coMtellation  of,  487. 
Belt  or  girdle^  when  used,  368. 
Bibulua,  weak  oondoot  of,  179. 
Bonds,  uaed  in  all  in^ortant  contracts, 

905. 
— *-  exchanged  between  Augustus  and 

Antony,  &c  806. 
Bona  Des,  festival  of,  889. 
Books^  kinds  of,  45a 
Bootes,  constellation,  487. 
Bracelets,  370. 

Breeches  not  worn  by  the  Romans,  865. 
Bridges,  number  of,  ^12. 
Brutus,  the  conspiracy  of  his  son,  38. 
Burial,  places  of,  428. 
Burning  the  deiid,  custom  of,  whence 

derived  and  when  dropt,  416. ;  what 

persons   were  not  burnt,  417.  {  why 

forbidden  in  the  city,  481. 
Buying  and  aelling,  form  of,  904»  905. 

Cadmus,  biought  letters  into  Greece,  446. 

Caere,  the  people  of,  receive  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  49. 

Casar,  JuKus,  vilifies  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  8a  ;  abridges  the  rights  of  the 
people,  93. ;  oppresses  the  liberty  of 
hb  cotmtry,  96. ;  province  appointed 
to  him  by  the  senate,  106. ;  reduces 


the  power  of  the  consuls,  108. ;  made 
perpetual  dictator,  139. ;  makes  a  re- 
view of  the  people^  180. ;  his  pretest 
for  crossing  the  Rubicon,  194.;  his 
popular  laws,  I7iK ;  proposed  to  ir- 
range  all  the  laws,  182.;  aninstanoeof 
his  surprising  preaenoe  of  mind,  858* ; 
warned  of  his  death,  877. ;  reffulates 
the  year,  889. ;  the  saving  or  SyUa 
concerning  him,  368. ;  divoroea  Poou 
peia,  and  why,  418. ;  his  attention  to 
dress,  368. ;  why  pleased  with  a  laurel 
crown,  367. ;  his  ring,  37&  ;  his  debts 
and  bribes,  438. ;  manner  of  writing 
his  letters  to  the  senate^  458. ;  about 
things  he  wished  to  keep  secret  454. ; 
murdered  in  the  Senate^houssb  95. ;  a 
temple  and  priesta  consecrated  to  him, 
155.  26B,;  senators  slain  at  his  altar, 
279. 

Calendars,  why  so  oaUed,  951. 

Calpumia,  the  dream  of,  464* 

Camp,  form  of,  383^ 

Candidates,  their  dress  and  manner  of 
canvassing,  81. ;  how  elected,  67. 

Capital  trials,  88a 

Capttoline  marbles,  why  so  called,  951. 

Capua  punished,  66* 

Carriages,  488. 

Carvilius  Rnga,  the  firat  whe  divereed 
his  wife,  419. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  846. 

Cato,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  prisoui  13. ; 
sent  to  reduce  Cyprus,  178. ;  his  dress, 
362. 

Cavalrj,  how  chosen,  915.;  their  enns 
and  dress,  39a ;  their  place  f  n  4be 
camp,  384 ;  and  in  bslltle^  380. 

Ceilings,  how  adorned,  466. 

Censorinus^  whence  called,  18a 

Censors,  their  institntioi^  115.;  their 
oflke,  116.;  their  power,  116,  117.^, 
discontinued  under  the  emperor^  19a 

Centurion,  badge  o^  39a 

CerbSrus,  948. 

Ceres,  996. ;  her  a^ysteiics,  986. 

Chariot-races,  995. 

Charon,  fenynan  of  hell,  948. 

Chimneys^  anciently  not  used  at  Jlonie, 
468. 

Chorus,  why  suppressed,  309. 

Christianity  established  by  Constsnttof, 
68. 

Christians,  their  meetings  pioliibtted,nnd 
why,  177.;  often  eaposed  te  wild 
boasts,  898* 

Cicero  unites  the  senate  with  the  eqoitee, 
8a ;  gets  the  province  of  Ciiieia 
against  his  will,  106. ;  made  qammar, 
5. ;  calledfirther  of  hiseovntry,  158.; 
hindered  by  a  tribvne  Aom  making  a 
speech  to  the  people  when  be  resigned 
his  consulship,    104.^   promotes  ibe 
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to  hb  own  Judgfneoty  144i ;  it  b*> 
niibttl,  173.;  his  Uw%  193.;  tht  se- 
aate  duuigv  tbcir  httbit  os  his  aooonoty 
830. ;  Ut  dMlK  995. 

Cititii  lormtliriti  in  foonduigt  69.  {'  in 
destroying,  70. ;  their  walU  sacred,  70. 

CStiseos,  Tights  ti,  41. ;  could  noi  lose 
the  freedom  of  the  city  against  their 
wil^  <»3.;  could  nol  be  scourged,  189. 

Ovil  law,  study  of  the,  rtrivea  in  Eu- 
rope, 197. 

Oril  trials,  196. 

Classes  into  which  the  people  were  di- 
vided, 77. ;  whence  classea  of  scholars^ 
QuinctU.  L  9.  lis.  z.  5.  SI. ;  and  of 
workmen.  Columella,  i.  9.  7. 

ChmdioB  App.  deosmvir,  149. 
■  Caicus,  supposed  cause  of  bis 

blindness,  969. 

emperor,  abridges  the  number 


of  bolydays,  and  why,  999. 
»««—  P.  punished  for  slighting  the 
956. 


CUenIs,  dole  gifen  to>  393. 

Cloadoa,  947. 

Ceodiua  restricts  tiie  powers  of  the 
SOTS,  19a ;  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  46. ; 
made  tribune,  191. ;  the  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero, 191. ;  lam  laws,  179. ;  tried  Ibr 
▼idating  the  sncied  rllsa  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  176. ;  killed  by  the  shi?es  of  BTilo, 
188. ;  and  burnt  in  die  Ibrum,  493. 

Cloth,  how  wrought,  459,  46a 

Clothes  of  difiWant  kinds,  371. 

Coffin,  418. ;  how  deposited,  495. 

Coins,  kinds  oC  433.;  put  in  the  mouth 
of  the  deceased,  416. 

Colleges  of  priests,  964* 

Colonies,  manner  of  settling,  68, 69.  ;  of 
different  kinds,  70. 

ColuMM,  kinds  of,  504. 

Comedy,  andent,  middle,  and  new,  307. ; 
writers  in  each,  307. 

Command,  military,  how  conferred,  74. 

Consecration  of  the  emperors,  43a 

Osnaentsi,  gods  so  callod,  941. 

Onnstaiitfnople  taken  by  the  Turks,  79. 

Consuls,  respect  shewn  them  t^  the 
senate^  11.;  by  others,  109.;  their 
powers,  109. ;  when  instituted,  94. ; 
their  badges,  101.;  time  of  the  entering 
on  their  office,  103. ;  with  what  solem- 
nities this  was  done,  104. ;  their  pro- 

;  Yincea,  104^ ;  from  what  older  created, 
106. ;  their  state  under  the  emperors, 
108. ;  consuls  elect,  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  11.;  and  why,10S. 

Cooks  fiora  Sicily,  390. 

Corn  given  to  the  poorer  diiaens,  171. 

Conincanius,  the  first  who  gave  his  ad- 
vice freely*  166. ;  firet  plebeian  Poo- 
tifex  Maiimu^  950.  I 


Couches,  for  reclining  onnfe mtalU r9%9* $ 
usual  number  in  a  room,  380.;.tbeif 
form,  381.;  and  covering,  38a  ^  fu- 
neral ooacbes,  418.  ^ 

Criminals,  dress  of,  99a  ;  after  sentence 
used  anciently  to  be  puuished  witb^ 
delay,  but  thb  was  altered  by  Xiberio^ 
931. ;  how  treated  alter  death,  233* 

Crowns,  given  as  rewards,  334. ;  u«e4  # 
feasts,  387.;  put  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  416. 

Cupid,  988. 

Cups,  kinds  of,  40a 

Curio,  turns  two  thcatrss  into  an  ampbj-* 
dieatre  on  the  same  di^,  311. ;  hp 
corruption  and  fiste^  438. 

Curins  Dentattts,  378. 

Cybele,  priests  of,  969.  | 

Cyclops,  939.  i 

Cypress,  used  at  funerals^  416. 


Damage  repaired,  906. 

Daughters,  how  named,  31. 

Day, division  o^  986.;  oomvumnqdMir 

dsys,  987.  ,  > 

Debtors,  cruel  kw  concemiog,  45.        ^ 
Decamping,  manner  of,  327.  ( 

Decemvirs,  why  created,  14a  { 

Dessert,  fruitand  sweetoneat^  39a      j 
Devoted  to  one's  service,  origin  of  flip 
phrase,  153.  f 

Dials,  first  invented,  986.  4 

Diana,  941.  ( 

Dice,  game  of,  409.  .    { 

Dictator,  first  made,  13.  ;  causet  ^ 
creating  this  magistrate,  13.;  hisba4ges 
and  power,  138, 139. ;  this  office  inter- 
mitted for  190  years  before  Syllv  14a  ; 
abolished  after  the  death  of  Cipsar,  14Qi 
Dishes,  kinds  of,  389. ;  how  brought  if » 
391.  1 

Divoroes,  finrma  of,  411.  413.  i 

Dogs  employed  to  guard  the  tfmpltfy 
458. ;  why  impaled,  458.  4 

Donations,  kinds  of,  54.  j 

Door,  opened  outwards,  457. ;  oecured-l]^ 
bars,  458.  .     i 

Dowries,  diversity  of,  405.  \ 

Dramatic  entertainments,  first  introduced 
from  a  religious  motive  305.;  oftep 
interrupted  by  the  people  caUing  1^ 
other  shows,  3ia 
Dress  of  men,  357,  358. ;  in  public  ai^ 
private^369.;  of  women,35&368-^3ia; 
of  boys  and  girls,  359—361.  i  of  sol- 
diers, 399. ;  of  generals  in  a  triuo^ph* 
859.;  of  senators,  363.;  of  pnest^^|. 
359. ;  of  poor  people,  359. ;  ofd^v*** 
376  ;  of  the  d^  416.  4 

Drinking  healths,  401.  , 

Driver  of  oarriages,  490. 
Drusus,  Livius,lawsof,  283. ;  anid  death, 
283. ;  his  saying  about  his  housc^  439. 
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Eiir-rings,  SW): 

Edicts  of  thfe  pnetor,   110.  ;    of  other 
'^  tnagistrates,  111. 

Election  of  magistrates  vmder  the  re- 
'  public^  80. ;  utader  the  eniperorSi  94. 
iBmbahning,  catse  of  it,  421. 
£m|ierdr8,  their  titles,  152. ;  their  power, 

155. ;  their  badges,  155. 
)fi)itert9unitieBt^  expences  of,  limited  bj 

la^',  i02:  ;  of  afferent  kinds,  392. 
Entrails,  how  inspected,  277. 
Eph5ri  at  Sparta,  resembled  die  tribunes 

at  Rome,  123. 
Epitaph,  fbrm  of,  430. 
Equestrian  order,  its  fostitation,  22.  ; 

badges  and  office,  23. 
Estimate  of  fortunes,  how  made^  76. 
Eridence,  kinds  of,  226. 
Exceptions,  how  expressed,  206* 
Executioner,  159. 
Exercises,  kinds  of,  383. ;   in  the  army, 

327. 

MUus,  \At  manner  of  declaring  war  on 

Carthage,  357. 
Fabius  Mixlmus,  prodictator,  139. 
Falsehood,  punished,  118. 
Family,  rignt  of,  46. 
Fanim^  whence  called^  260i 
W-nkers,  khids  of,  469,  470. 
Fasclnus,  247. 
Fates,  243. 
Faunus,  246. 
Fences,  kinds  of,  476* 
IfeiMtf  of  diifierent  toils,  474. 
Ttsdirais,  stated,  287. ;  moveable,  291. ; 

occasional,  292. ;  notnber  of,  hurtful, 
'    292. 

Pittes,  extent  of,  170. 
'Fishponds,'  talue  of,  440. 
Flamen  of  Jupiter,  267. 
Flaminius,  destruction  of,  138, 139. 
'^Mriu^  Why  tnade  «dile^  165. 
Fbx,  for  what  used,  475. 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  stetioned,  85S. 
Vlon,  2474 ;  festltal  of,  289. 
Flutes  of  different  kinds,  309. 
^Foreigners,  their  state  at  Rome  diiagf ee 
" '  able,  72. 

'FcmndHngs,  state  of,  Flin.  Ep.  z.  71, 72. 
Fbx,  Why  bomt  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ceres, 

237. 
'IVeedmen,  hisolence  of,  469. 
IVeedom  of  the  dty,  first  granted  to  pby- 

siHans  and  the  professors  of  the  liberal 

arts  by  Csesar,  18a 
FWends,  how  some  testified  their  afibction, 

424. 
Funerals,  why  sotnucfa  attended  to,  414. ; 

public    and  pritate,    417.  }    Amend 

couches,  418. ;  pritate  Amends  cele- 

tnraM  li^  night  and  pnUk  by  day,41 9. ; 

^eremoniei  of  both,  419. 431. ;  ftmeral 


{Mocesslaii,  419.;  fitnsMl  oration,  49a; 
first  made  by  Poplieola,  in  honour  of 
Brutus,  421.  ;  and  by  Catulus,  in 
pfaise  of  his  mother  Popilia,  421. ;  fa- 
neral  pile,  423. ;  animals  thrown  into 
it,  424. ;  some  penoas  oome  to  USt  on 
it,  424. 
Furies,  243. 

Games,  ordinary  and  extnM>rdJnary,  293. ; 
ofthedrcus,  293. 

Gardens,  466. 

Gates,  how  adorned,  458. 

of  Rome,  495. 

Genius,  244. 

Germans,  their  manner  of  forming  con- 
jectures about  Aituri^,  259. 

Gudiators,  different  kinds  of,  800,  801.  i 
where  exhibited,  301. ;  their  manner 
of  fighting,  304. ;  prixes  givM  ^  the 
tidors,  905. 

Glass,  invention  of,  465. 

Govemmfint  d  Rome,  originally  arislo- 
cratica],  78. ;  brought  to  a  just  eqtrili- 
brium,  126. ;  worst  khid  of  despotism 
under  the  Emperors,  150.  156. 

GtmscM,  tfadr  laws,  190, 191. ;  aad  fiMf, 
127. 

Graces,  238. 

Grain,  kinds  of,  474y  475. 

Guardians,  appointment  of,  59. 

Haur,  perAimed  at  feasts,  887.;    how 

dressed  by  women,  368.;  byBMn,^4.,; 

not  cut  at  sea,  376. ;  method  of  polling 

out  small  haiis,  375. 
Haiboun,  how  fortified,  355. 
Hay,  making  of,  476. 
Heathens,  whence  named,  62. 
Hein,  how  appointed,  57. 
Helena,  246. 
Heliogabalus,  first  wore  a  robe  of  pune 

silk,  371. 
Heralds  or  public  criers,  157. 
Hercules,  his  labours,  245* 
Hennodorus,  141. 
Hero,  hb  regulations   ooiwiag  the 

letdng  of  lands  in  fiidl  j  adopCad  by 

the  Romans,  178. 
Hieroglyphics,  use  of,  446. 
Hills  of  Rome,  492.  494^ 
Hospital  inviolable,  388,  38a 
Hour-Masses,  214. 
Household  gods,  244. 
Houses,  regulations  oonceniin£^  51,  52, 

456, 457. ;  rent  and  prices  of,  499* 
Human  sacrifices,  279. 
Hymen  and  Hymenssos,  4ia 

Idolatry,  origin  of,  421. 
Illegitimate  children,  state  of,  407. 
Imi^cs,what  and  where  kepl^  27.;  cairied 
at  Amends,  420^  421. 
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Indian  wIm  ibmi  bunt  tktnmhm,  416. ; 

abo  wH«t  owiIm  pllet  of  thdr  hmlMiMU, 

4M. 
Inlkoti*  ch&n  npomd,  46,  47. 
Ingrafting,  namitr  of,  479. 
.Inbtiiuuict»  fonn  of  tituing  upon,  59. 
Injurim,  how  punished,  908. 
Inni»  MidMidy  ftw,  868. 
Imtnimentt  uaad  in  writing,  448. ;   in 

buib«»dr]rv471»47S.;  for  ixing  bunlem 

on  the  backs  of  iUvm,  483.;  for  drrring 

•nlmaU  in  a  carriage*  489. 
Intofwt  of  monoj,  440. 
Inttrrei,  particuJan  cuaowrfng,  85.  99. 

loa 

Iflteniag  dto  imA,  most  andant,  419. 

49A  ;  and  moat  Mtnral,  416. 
Inwriaa  ict  If  aa  fh9  study  oif  the  ciril  law, 

197. 
Italian,  tlmr  right,  65. 

Jamifl,  how  repMsttited,  t4f  . 
Jaws,  their  mannar  of  burial,  494. 
JaJgii  af  diflWsDt  k^Hb,  910. ;  appoint- 

mant  of,  913.;  obosan  from  what  order, 

991. 
Jvdgmant,  manner  of  praaouncing,  915. ; 

Its  effects,  316. 
Jugurthine  war,  197. 
Julian  year,  989. 
Juno,  how  reprasanlad,  9S0. 
Jupiter,  his  name  and  attributas,  935. 

Kings,  98, 

Landed  estates  too  larga,  hurtfbl,  478. ; 
the  value  of  lands  in  Imly  lakcd  by  a 
law  of  Trajan,  478. 

Lartius,  first  dkmor,  187. 

Latin  tongue,  tha  Italian  itaCea  pwiMUitaJ 
the  use  of  it,  407. 

Ladns,  tfieir  rights,  64. 

Lamvntia,  nurse  of  Romulus,  964. 

Lavema,  946. 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  irsi  fHr,  14a  ;  of  the 
twelve  tables,  141.  164.;  causes  of  new 
laws,  160. ;  thne  between  proposing 
and  passing  a  law,  80,  81.  ;  how 
passed,  85.  87.  ;  certain  laws  ascite 
great  contention,  1516. ;  by  what  name 
distinguished,  160.  $  species  of  the 
Roman  law,  163,  164.  ;  laws  of  the 
eroperon,  195,  196. ;  coiledad  by  Ihe 
order  of  Justinian,  196. 

Ijiwyvrs,  origin  of,  165, 166. ;  manner  of 
consulting  them,  166.  |  under  the  re- 
public  not  permitted  to  take  lees,  166. ; 
limited  to  a  oertsin  sum  under  the 
emperors,  166,  167.  ;  their  education, 
168. ;  eminent  lawyers,  167. 

Leda,  SK6. 

Legacies*  how  left,  58. 

>glons,  how  many  raised  at  diflfWent 


timea,  314.  ;    ditMwi  of  Hdb,  Uli^i 

oaioars,990i  "^ 

Lentulus,  degraded,  7. 
Lettars  of  the  alphabet,  446L ;   epTsdct, 

453. ;   Itoganiotts  modes  of  conveying 

them,  454. 
Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  ft  m^y  be 

dated,  197. ;  causes  of  hs  subvcr&ion, 

197.  15a  &C. 
Librariesy  455. 
Lidnius  Stolo,  106. 
Llctors,l58. 

Lieutenants,  the  number  asdgned  to  pro- 
consuls, 144. ;  their  office,  144. 
Limits  of  tha  ampire,  514. ;  and  pro* 

vinces,  540. 
Linen,  not  worn  by  tha  Romans,  864. 
Litters,  when  iutrodnoad,  4S4. 
Liver,  somatimas  thought  to  be  wanting 

in  victims,  977. 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  €nt  writer  df 

plays  at  Rome^  306. 
Locks,  keys,  bolls,  &c.,  458. 
Loom,  parte  of,  460. 
Lots,    used   in    prognoaticatfaig   Ibtttre 

events,  959. 
Lottery,  a  kind  of,  408. 
Lunatics,  whence  naaaed,  96. 

Machines,  used  in  sicgas,  34^ ;  for 
hauling  ships,  354,  355. 

Maecenas  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the 
charge  of  the  city,  135. ;  bia  advice 
much  respected  by  that  emperor,  135. 
15a  ;  his  towar,  499. ;  effeminate  in 
his  dNsa,  369. ;  Said  to  have  invented 
tha  art  of  writing  short-hand,  157. 

Magistrates  at  di&rent  times,  94. ;  their 
functions  more  eztansive  than  among 
us,  96. ;  division  of,  97. ;  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates under  the  republic,  lOO— 1 34. ; 
under  tha  emperors,  134—137.  ;  «xtra- 
ordinary  magistraies,  137— 14a  ;  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  143«-149. 

Manufactures,  woollen,  459,  46a 

Manure,  kinds  of,  471. 

March,  order  of,  397. 

Bfaiius,  roaa  from  a  common  soldier, 
319. ;  seven  times  consul,  108. ;  faith- 
less and  amUtious,  105*  19T. ;  cn*^ 
959. ;  first  enlisted  soldiers  fnm  the 
lowest  class,  313.;  made  several  changes 
in  the  military  srt,  315.  333. 

Market-places,  at  Rome,  503. 

Marriage,  only  between  Roman  citiscns, 
46. ;  anciently  prohibited  between  Pa- 
tridaas  and  Plebeians,  46. ;  as  some- 
times between  neighbouring  districts, 
407.;  encouragements  to,  186.;  dif- 
ferent forms  of,  404,  405. 

Blars,  939. ;  his  shield,  9S9. 

Marsie  war,  €5,  66. ;  cause  of,  1 83. ;  very 
destructive,  183. 
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MAnjfts,  punisbinent  of,  503. 

Mast,  the  ancient  ships  had  but  one,  350, 
351. 

Master  of  borie,  140. 

Measures  of  length,  443.;  of  capacity,  444. 

Medals,  436. 

Menander,  307. 

Mercenary  servants,  34. ;  troops,  317. 

Mercury,  images  of,  240. 

MeruU,  kills  himself,  267. 

Metellus,  loses  his  sight,  271. 

— —  Numidicus,  banished,  169. 

Minerva,  235,  236.;  her  shield,  235, 236.; 
festival  of,  288. 

Minority,  years  of,  182. 

Minos,  248. 

Monarchy,  re-estabiishment  of,  150. 

Money,  when  coined,  bow  computed, 
435,  436. 

Months,  division  of,  283. 

Marra,  game  of,  404. 

Mourning,  manner  of,  428. 

Municipal  towns,  68. ;  not  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  Roman  laws  unless  they 
chose,  68. 

Muses,  240. 

Music,  warlike  instruments  of,  326. 

Names  of  the  Romans,  29—31. 

Necklaces,  37a 

Nero,  colossus  of,  301,  302. ;  sets  Rome 

on  fire,  456. ;  curious  ceiling  of  his 

dining-room,  466. 
New  style^    first  adopted  in   England, 

283, 
Noblemen,   young,    how    instructed  in 

public  business,  6. ;  in  jurisprudence, 

168. ;  and  the  art  of  war,  144,  145. 
Nobles,  who  so  called,  27. ;  on  them  the 

bod  Emperors  chiefly  exercised  their 

cruelty,  156. 
Numa,  his  laws,  185. 
Number  of  the  people,  bow  ascertained, 

76. 
Nymphs,  238. 

Oath,  form  of,  213. ;  the  multiplying  of 
oaths  hurtful,  153, 154. ;  military  oath, 
315,316. 

Ofiicers  in  the  army,  390^  321. ;  in  the 
navy,  353,  354. 

Omph&le,  366. 

Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, 229,  230. 

Ostracism,  what,  229. 

Oxen,  always  used  in  ploughing,  472. ; 
how  trained,  472. 

Paffans,  whence  named,  524. 
Pales,  festival  of,  289. 
Pallas,  her  image,  252. 
Pklms,  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games, 
305. 


Pan,  246* 

Pantomimes,  310. ;  composers  of,  310. 

Paper,  made  of  the  papyrus,  447. ;  of 
linen  rags,  448. 

Parchment,  first  made,  447. 

Patches,  why  used,  370. 

Patricians,  2,  3.  29. 

Patrons  and  clients,  their  itrkt  union, 
26,27. 

Pavements,  how  adorned,  465. 

Pearls,  value  of,  439. 

People,  power  of,  19.  105. ;  common 
people  of  the  country  more  respectable 
than  of  the  city,  26. 

Perjury,  punishment  of,  154. 

Perukes,  when  first  used,  376. 

Petreius,  his  bold  answer  to  Ciesar,  1 80. 

Plough,  form  of,  471. ;  manner  of  plough- 
ing, 472,  473. 

Pluto,  242. 

Poles  of  the  heavens,  488. 

Pompeius  Sextus,  why  called  the  son  of 
Neptune,  237. 

Pompey,  made  consul,  108. ;  sent  anioat 
the  pirates,  177. ;  against  Mithridates, 
184.;  his  exhibition  of  wild  beMts,  298.; 
first  built  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone, 
31 1,  312. ;  device  of  his  ring,  373. ;  his 
death,  367. 

Pontififs,  249—256. 

Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  105. 

PoppsBa,  bathed  in  asses'  milk*  369. 

Poplicola,  laws  of,  101. 

Porticos,  uses  of,  383,  384. 

Possession,  form  of  claiming,  201. 

Posts,  institution  of,  511,  512. 

PrsBtor,  institution  of,  109. ;  at  first  one, 
109. ;  a  second  added,  109. ;  the  num- 
ber of  prastors  increased,  113. ;  the  city 
pnetor,  the  chief,  1 10. ;  his  edicts, 
110;  badges,  112.;  and  attendants, 
113.;  manner  of  administering  justice^ 
198 — 202. ;  how  he  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  a  criminal  trial,  230. 

PrsBtorian  cohorts,  331.  496. ;  camp  of, 
331.  496. 

Prayers,  how  made,  274. 

President  of  a  feast,  402. 

Prilpus,  244. 

Priests,  of  diffierent  kinds,  249.;  of  par- 
ticular  deities,  266. ;  of  Jupiter^  867. ; 
of  Mars,  267. ;  of  Pan,  268. ;  of  Her- 
cules, 269. ;  of  Cybele,  269. ;  of  VesU, 
270. ;  what  their  emoluments  were  is 
uncertain,  272 — 3  ;  by  whom  elected^ 

Proconsuls  and  propraetors,  origin  of  their 
name,  143. ;  provinces  assigned  to 
them,  144. ;  they  set  out  Avm  the  dty 
with  great  pomp,  145. ;  tbeir  power  in 
the  provinces,  1 45,  1 46. ;  manner  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  146. ;  their  exac- 
tions, 146,  147.;  return  to  Rone^  as 
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privmte  chSatiis,  unlcM  ibcy  gnMd  a 

triumph,  147. 
Prociirator  of  Jud«ft,  149. 
Property,  modei  of  acquking,  58. 
PitMcriptioa  of  dtiaeoi,  174. 
ProwriAiM,  943. 
ProriacM,  rfgfati  of,  66. ;  taztt  impoaed 

upon  tbem,  67. ;  new  partitioti  of  them 

by  AugiMtof,  148. 
PVof  indal  magtiftrates  under  the  republic, 

143.148.;  under  the  emperors,  148>149. 
Pnniahmenti,  StSS. 
PurUlcatlQn,  manner  of,  76,  70.  4fl6. 

QustCon,  why  to  called,  isa  ;  their  of- 
iee,  181.  ( under  the  emperori,  13S. ;  it 
gate  admhaion  into  the  Senate,  5. 

Ram,  a  machine  in  war,  345. 

Reaping,  manner  of,  476. 

Recliniag  ait  aupper,  when  introduced, 

870. ;  mamMr  off  379. ;  and  cause  of, 

387. 
RegMan  of  all  public  tramartions,  16. ; 

kept  im  the  treasury,  1 7. 
Republic*  causesof  itsruin,  91.  96.  108., 

&C. 

Review  of  the  people,  instituted  by  Ser- 
vius,  76. ;  when  and  how  made,  7ft— 
116. 

Rewards,  military,  334. 

Rhea,  949. 

Rhodiana,  their  regulations  concerning 
naral  affkirs  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
189,19a 

Rights  of  dtisens,  41. ;  could  not  be 
taken  from  any  one  against  his  will, 
63. ;  diminution  of,  63. 

Rings,  much  used,  379. 

Rivers,  their  sources  held  sacred,  948. 

Roads,  how  paved,  509. 

Robbery,  pimishment  of,  208. 

Robigo,  feast  of,  947. 

Romania,  or  Tluace,  why  so  called,  79. 

Romans,  how  divided,  2.  28.,  &c. ;  an- 
ciently weighed  their  money,  and  did 
not  count  it,  48. ;  cautious  in  admit- 
ting new  sarred  rites,  69.;  their  re- 
spect for  the  ministers  of  religion,  950.; 
passionately  food  of  races,  295.;  of 
show^  of  Radiators,  305. ;  and  of  un- 
common sights,  310. ;  almost  always 
engaged  in  wars,  313. ;  as  remarkable 
for  enduring  labour  as  for  courage, 
344»345.;  long  unacquainted  with  naval 
a£fairs,  347.  ;  careful  to  wear  the  toga 
in  foreign  countries,  357. ;  usually 
went  with  their  beads  bare,  367. ;  when 
covered^  867. ;  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow  in  oaouming,  375. ;  tlieir  an- 
cient simplicity,  378. ;  their  luxury 
and  the  cause  of  it,  378. ;  at  first  sat 
at  meals,  378.  ;  borrowed  the  custom  of 


MoUoing  from  the  Baa^  St9i. ;  htpn 
their  feasts  wkh  psssjerv  887»$'8nd 
ended  them  in  the  same  maDneiv  401r 

Rome,bmU,  1.;  takes aad busstt by; tiM 
Gaula,  49.  456.;  and  under  Nitto, 
456. ;  adoHMd  by  Augustus^  456.;iu 
strwte  namiw^  456. ;  ila  g^e%  496. ; 
and  bridges,  519.;  its  Latin  name, 
why  conMled,  346. 

Romulua,  946. ;  fats  oootett  with  Remoc, 
955. 

Rooi^  form  of,  464. 

Rowers*  how  they  sat,  948* 

Rubicon,  the  boundMy  of  Caesar*s  pro- 
vinca,  194. 

Rntilns,  the  tet  pkboian  ccttsfl^  US^ 

8*  this  letter  anciently  vacd  inalead)  of  St, 

187. 
Sacred  rites,  274. ;  how  perftnoed,  996 

—979. 
Sacrifices,  974. ;  to  the  dead,  496.     ' 
Sails,  invention  of,  347. ;  how  adjiotadi 

351. 
Salt,  much  used,  387.  ^  ^ 

Satires,  whence  named,  306. 
Saturn,  941. ;  festival  of;  99K 
Satuminus,  his  laws,  169.  $  slain  >by  Ms- 

rius,  169. 
Scenery  of  theatres,  819. 
Sdpio  Africanus,  108^197. 
Nasica,  kilh  Tib.  Oracchus,  197. ; 

Pontifez  Mazimus,  253, 
Scribes  or  notaries,  156,  157. 
Seasons,  944. 
Senate,  ita  institution,  9.  ;  mimberv  S. ; 

Prince  of,  45. ;  by  whom  aaiifmMfd, 

8. ;  places  and  times  of  meeting,  9. ; 

3uorum  of,  10. ;  manner  of  making'  a 
ecree,  form  of  writing  it,  16*^  ttoi 
valid  unless  carried  to  the  treasnry, 
17. ;  rarely  reversed,  17. ;  power  of  the 
senate,  17 — 19. ;  force  of  ita  deecees^ 
90.;  liule  regarded  in  thelaat  agea of  iie 
republic,  90. ;  apparently  incrcaaod  bf 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  90, 21 . ;  astfae 
means  of  establishing  de^iotisBiy  •90^ 
21.;  judges  of  crimes,  9dl« 

Senate  of  Oredan  cities,  71. 

Senators,  choice  of,  3. ;  their  age,  5» ;  aad 
badges,  7. ;  order  in  which  they  naked 
their  opinion,  11,12.;  manner  of  de- 
livering it,  12.  ;  were  not- to  be  intnw 
rupted,  19. ;  their  privileges,  49i,  90*^  f 
their  servility  to  the  emperon,  151 «. 

Sentence,  form  of,  in  dvil  trisl%  SOL^  f 
in  criminal  trials,  299,  930. 

Sepulchres,  where  built,  499,  49S»  ;  fay'- 
whom,  and  hew,  498-— 430. 

Servants  of  the  magistrates,  1 56. ;  of  the 
priests,  273. 

Servitudes  of  the  lands,  51. 

Servius    TuUius,   institutes  the 
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t64 ;  mftde  laMi^  kir%  141* ;  the  int 
tiho  coined  wnmm^jf  ASQ, 

Stftltu%  fint  pIthMiin  oonutt,  107. 

StdfBf  fkmr  fint  oanitruction,  ^7. ;  dif* 
fe^nt  kinds  c4  349« ;  chkf  parts  of  a 
-shipy  850,  9514  ;  hew  maaoitd,  S5S. ; 
.tMtal  affi^  353. ;  moRoer  of  cmbark- 
ingV  854,  355. ;  order  of  battle,  356. ; 
method  of  transparting  aliips  by  land, 
'856i  i  dse  of  trading  Teaels,  856, 857. 

Shoes,  kinds  of,  365,  366. ;  for  horses, 
366. 

Short-band,  art  of,  157. ;  quickness  of, 
454. 

Sibylline  books,  keepers  of,  261, 269. 

Sicily,  the  first  eniMry  vtdoccd  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  66. 

afadniils^  at  liis  twarigalinn  the  plebeians 
retire  to  Mons  Sacer^  121. 

Siegev  ftraa  o^  d4a 

Silk,  long  known  before  silk-worms 
were  introdncedv  391 . 

Sbv  eqnivalciit  to  Dominiis,  451* 

Skeleton,  introduced  at  feasts,  401,  402. 

Slaves,  how  made,  81,  32. ;  their  treat- 
ment, 34 — 86. ;  of  diflerent  kinds,  88. ; 
how  made  fi«ey  S6» ;  thdr  msnumis- 
slon  restricted  by  4aw,  89. ;  punish- 
ment of,  234. ;  their  dress,  376. ;  not 
allowed  to  serre  In  the  army,  but  in 
dangerous  junctures,  S6* ;  such  as  ob- 
truded thMnselves  were  sometimes 
put  to  death,  315.;  riairea  who  fiisxkd 
the  hair,  368. ;  shaved,  874. ;  cooked 
tictuals,  390. ;  carved  and  watted  at 
table>  SdJ» ;  wrote  letters  and  books, 
4^4k ;  watched  at  the  gate,  458. ;  took 
eare  of  the  Atiimn,  462.;  of  the 
hed-charabers,  463.  ;  dressed  trees, 
468. ;  cultivated  the  ground,  47a ; 
canied  burdens,  sedans,  and  litters, 
488. 

Soily  qualities  of  m  good,  47a 

Sol^  fl44«.|  the  same  with  Mitheas,  244. 

Seldiars  enlistod,  314. ;  different  kinds 
o^  316,  317.  ;  divided  into  different 
nu)k%  817.  ^  their  anna  and  dress,  819 
^322.  ;  their  order  and  discipline, 
when  encamped,  327. ;  on  march,d87.{ 
in  battle,  328 — 33a ;  their  rewards, 
384w  ^  pnmshments,  840.  ;  pay  and 
discharge,  341. 

Solon,  law^ver  of  Athens,  141. 

Sons,  liow  Ireed  from  the  power  of  their 
father,  46,  47. 

Sosi^enes,  regulates  the  year,  282. 

Sowmg,  maimer  of,  474. 

Spectacias,  thdr  faurtftil  efibcts,  298, 299. 

Spurinna  predicta  the  death  of  CsBsar, 
^8« 

Stage-plays,  first  instituted,  305. ;  chiefly 
of  three  kinds,  307. ;  oilen  probt- 
bifted,  311.  ;    Tac^  Ann.  iv.   14.  xtii. 


46*  Snet.  Neniy  16.  Dona*  7*  WtL 
Paneg.  46. 

Stages,  along  tha  road,  51I« 

Standards,  kinds  o^  380^  861* 

Stipulations,  forma  of,  205» 

Stirrups,  the  Romans  had  nooe^  889« 

Stockings,  not  warn  by  the  BouMaa,  865) 

Stoics,  wiience  named,  504. 

Style,  old  and  new,  282,  288. 

Superstition  of  the  £oinan%  S49|.8ja 
354,  &c 

Supper,  the  principal  meal,  877.  889k } 
place  oi,  379. ;  drsaslbr,  886»  889« } 
parts  of,  389,  39a;  music,  &e.  in 
time  o4  392. 

Swearings  to  support  whatever  laws' w«re 
passed,  whan  first  enfaraad,  S69* 

Sylla,  his  choice  of  senators,  6. ;  usur- 
pation, 174.  18a ;  cruelty,  194«  iaiV$ 
increased  the  nuoiber'  c^  Ike  Qpmt* 
tionea  Perpeluae,  114«;  abridges  tM 
power  of  the  tribttnes,  127.  ;  hw  laws, 
174, 175. ;  both  rewards  and  punkhes 
the  slaves  of  Sutpidos  lor  bawsyin^ 
him,  192,  193.;  why  he  esderod  Ms 
body  to  be  burnt,  416. 

Sylvanus,  246. 

Tables,  381,  988.  ;  of  dififeiant    Ibnns, 

382. ;  how  consecrated,  387. 
Tarquinius,  king,  expelled,  99* ;  on-vrhsil 

day,  203. 
Taxes,  various  kinds  of,  60^-62. ;    v^ 

mitted,  60—62. 
Teeth,  care  of,  S7a 
Temples,  497 — 501. ;  ornament  of  their 

fWmtand  roof,  464. 
Tents,  form  of,  325* 
Testaments,  how  made,  66,;  ancientlf 

made  in  the  Comitia  Cuiiata,  75. 
Terminus,  his  temple,  247; 
Thanksgivings,  how  made,  275. 
Theatres  at  first  proUbitod,  311. ;  boUe 

by  Scaurus,  31 1. ;  Curio  and  Puiapsy^ 

811,312. 
TlMft,  bow  punished,  206. 
Tbeodosius  aboUshesthe  heathen  worship 

at  Rome,  273. 
Things,  divismn  of ^  5a 
Thradans,  curious  custom  of,  22$^$  thdr 

wives  bum  themselves  on  the  piles  of 

their  husbands,  424. 
Threshing,  manner  of,  476. 
Tiberius,    deprived  the   people  of  the 

ri|^  of  vodng,  94. ;  sum  he  left  at 

his  death,  436. 
Tiles,  tax  Idd  on,  463. 
Tiro^  freedman  of  Cioero,  157» 
Top,  different  firom  the  tnicfaus,  388. 
Torturey  used  only  on  slavee,  226> ;  in- 
strument of,  226. 
Towers,  in  sieges,  845. ;  in  ships,  351, 

352. 
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Tiwnsy  how  attmcked,  343. ;  and  de- 
luded, 346. 

TVade  not  respected,  6.  206, 907.;  hurtful 
consequence*  of  this,  26. 

Tragedy,  writers  of,  308,  309. 

Tn^*s  pillars,  505. 

Ttms,  how  propagated,  478,  479. 

Trials,  dvil,  198. ;  how  conducted,  198. 
217. ;  criminal  before  the  people,  218. ; 
before  the  prtors,  221. ;  how  con- 
ducted, 225. 

Tl&es,  three  at  Arst,  89. ;  when  in- 
creased, 90. ;  how  dirided,  90. 

Tribonian,  the  chief  of  those  lawyers 
who  oomposed  the  corpus  juris, 
196. 

Tribunes  of  the  commons,  when  created, 
121. ;  thdr  power  at  first  small,  122. ; 
afterwards  exorbitant,  12:).;  abridged 
by  Sylla»  127. ;  in  a  manner  annihi- 
lated by  JuUus  Cssar,  128. ;  conferred 
on  Augustus,  128. ;  at  first  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate,  15. 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of,  in  a 
legion,  320. 

Tripods,  of  different  kinds,  263. 

Triumph,  whence  called,  336.  ;  naval 
triumph,  339. 

TViumriri,  96. ;  consecrate  a  temple  and 
dirine  honours  to  Csnar,  280. 

Trophies,  506. 


Undertaker  of  funerals,  419. 
Urns,  how  made,  425. 
Usurers,   their  cruelty,   45. 
441. 


and  art. 


Valerius  Corros,  108. 

Venva,  her  names,  238. 

Verdict  of  a  jury,  228.  23a 

Verres,  said  to  have  been  restored  from 
baniihment,  by  the  influence  of  Cicero, 
225. ;  cause  of  his  death,  225. 

Vertumnus,  247. 

Vespasian,  the  first  who  made  laws  with- 
out consulting  the  senate,  21.  ;  the 
sum  he  said  was  necessary  to  support 
the  state,  438. 

Vesta,  the  godde«  of  fire,  236. 

Vestal  virgins,  27a  272. 


Victims,  white,  from  the  river  Clitum- 

nus,  278. 
Villas,  bow  laid  out,  467. 
Villius,  why  called  Annalis,  98. 
Vineyards,  481. ;  how  planted,  481. 
Virginia,  killed  by  her  father,  142. 
Virtues,  worshipped,  248. 
Vitellius,  luxury  of,  391. 
Vomit,  custom  of  taking  before  and  aAer 

supper,  392. 
Vows,  how  made,  274. 
Vulcanus,   239.;    his  workshop,  where, 

239. 

War,  how  proclaimed,  313. 

Watchword,  how  given,  326. 

Wealth,  instances  of,  438. 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by,  not  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  284. 

Weights,  English  and  Roman,  431. 

Wh^  for  raising  water,  488. 

Wife,  properties  of  a  good  one,  459. 

Windows,  how  made,  464,  465. 

Winds,  482. 

Wine,  manner  of  making,  395. ;  kinds 
of,  398,  399. ;  used  to  be  boiled  that  it 
might  keep,  398,  399. 

Witnesses,  form  of  making,  298.;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  226,  227. ;  how  sum- 
moned, 227. 

Women,  excluded  from  inheritances, 
194. ;  their  clothes,  358. ;  shoes,  366. ; 
headdress,  368,  369. ;  paint,  369. ;  in- 
dustry, 459. ;  apartments  among  the 
Greeks,  463. 

Wood,  used  for  firing,  462. 

Writing,  materials  for,  448. ;  manner  of, 
448 — 455. 

• 

Tear,  how  dirided  by  Romulus,  280. ; 
by  Julius  CsBsar,  282. ;  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory, 282. ;  by  the  Egyptians,  283. 

Young  men,  at  what  age  they  assumed 
the  toga  virttis,  361.;  peculiarity  in 
their  manner  of  wearing  it  for  their 
first  year,  361. ;  when  they  began  to 
shave,  374.  ;  consecrated  the  first 
growth  of  the  beard,  and  also  their 
hair  to  some  deity,  .375. 
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